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PKEFACE. 


The  Olio  havir-  ""ached  its  Second  Volume,  it  is 
our  duty,  as  well  as  our  inclination,  to  address  a  word  or 
two  to  our  <?upportc  -  botli  subscribers  and  correspon- 
dents. To  the  first  we  shall  put  this  question  : — Have 
we  redeemed  the  promises  made  at  the  conclusion  of  our 
first  volume  ? — If  we  may  judge  from  our  success,  and 
from  its  weekly  increase,  we  have.  We  pledged  our- 
selves to  abate  no  exertion  in  keeping  the  Work  in  all 
respects  up  to  its  first  appearance  in  paper,  print,  and 
design  ;  and  where  there  was  an  opportunity  for  im- 
provement, to  make  it,  without  regard  to  trouble  or 
expense.  Tiiese  promises,  we  trust,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  say  we  have  performed  to  the  very  letter.  The 
genius  of  our  articles,  whether  original  or  selected,  has 
been  ably  illustrated  by  the  genius  of  our  artist ;  and 
we  look  back  with  allowable  pride  on  both.  In  typo- 
graphical respects  we  have  also  sedulously  endeavoured 
to  keep  ^'  the  word  of  promise"  to  the  eyes  of  our 
readers ;  and,  though  our  work  is  necessarily  hiu-ried, 
we  hope  we  may  be  acquitted  of  presumption,  when  we 
invite  a  comparison  of  our  weekly  production  with 
others  blest  wnth  more  time  and  circumspection. 


IV  I'llEFACE. 

To  our  correspondents  we  shall  next  addiess  ourselves. 
Have  we  given  satisfaction  to  them  ? — It   has  been  our 
endeavour   to    cultivate    a   good    understanding  with  the 
least  as  well  as  the  greatest  of  that  numerous  body ;  to 
bring,    by    proper  encouragement,   the  diffident  into  the 
day ;  and  to  aid  and  direct  the  more  daring  in  their  flights 
of  fancy.     If  we  have  sometimes  refused  the  crude  efforts 
of  others,   it  was  *^more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger" — we 
wished  to  give  them  time  and  the  opportunity  of  doing 
better.     To  some  of  our  writing  friends  we  must  indeed 
acknowledge    ourselves    greatly    indebted — to    one   espe- 
cially, the  young  author  of  some  of  our  most  piquant  tales. 
To    others    we    would    willingly    pay  the  compliment  of 
personal  mention,  did  their  modesty  allow  of  naming  them, 
and  our  limits  permit.     They  have,  hov>^ever,  our  hearty 
thanks,  both  in  private  and  in  public  ;    and   we  look  to 
have    their    assistance    in    our   continued    endeavours   to 
gratify    them,    our    subscribers,    and  readers  in  general. 
In     conclusion,    we    shall    assure    them,     each    and   ail, 
that  no  pains,  no  diligence  shall  be  spared  to  keep  the 
Olio    what    it    is  allowed  to  be — a  pleasant  and  an  in- 
structive miscellany  of  many  mental  meats. 


2i:f)c  iXnigljt  of  tlje  SKountJrt  "l^art. 


aniusaitratfli   Article. 


THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE  WOUNDRD 
HART. 

A    TALK    OF     THK    "    MKRRIF.    (iRENF. 

WOOll." 


In  the  "hot  and  pipiii^dnys"  of  the  first 
Planta^eiiet,  hvcd,  as  is  well  known,  that 
prince  of  Archers,  Robn  Hood;  whose  well 
fealfiered  shafts  were  aimed  with  as  little  ce- 
remony a^^ainst  the  lordly  prior ofSt.  Mary's 
as  against  the  fat  hurks  of  Barnsiiale  and 
Sherewoo<l  forests.  At  the  same  period 
also,  lived  Sir  Philip  Murdach,  the  re- 
nowned sheriflf  of  Nottins^ham,  immorta- 
lized in  ballad  and  le^jend,  for  having  been 
more  successful  in  inaintainiiij  the  kind's 
prerogatives  in  that  trood  i.wn,  than  "in 
the  wooded  domains  by  which  it  was  en- 
vironed. Now  the  ''  proiide  sherifTe" 
hai  entru.stedto  his  care  and  guardianship 
the  daiishter  of  his  noble  cousin.  Sir 
Gilbert  Marsh  ;  a  knight  who  possessed, 
as  he  well  merited,  the  reputation  of  bein'^ 
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a  better  soldier  than  he  was  a  subject, 
.seeing,  that  upon  llie  first  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  wars,  b.  tween  Henry  the  Second 
and  his  ingratc  son*;,  he  had  joined  him- 
self to  the  party  of  the  latter,  and  at  the 
time  of  our  tale,  he  was,  with  the  young 
princes,  Henry,  GeofTroi,  and  Richard, 
at  the  Court  of  the  French  monarch. 

Alice  Marsh  was  as  pretty  a  maid,  and 
as  cheerful  as  you  would  meet  with  in  a 
summer  day's  ramble,  through  any  coun- 
ty in  this  fair  realm,  not  even  e.xceptiug 
Lancashire  itself,  where, — as  we  know 
to  our  cosi — pretty  maidens  most  abound. 
She  had  been  bles.sed  by  nature  with 

"  A  merry  eye,— a  cherry  lip, 
A  passing  pleasing  tongue  !" 

and  there  wa.s  a  lightness  and  l)uoyaiu-y 
in  her  ^ait,  which  showed  she  ha  I  been  a 
stranffi-r  to  those  sorrows  and  disappoint- 
ments which  oppress  the  soul,  and  darken 
the  siHiny  horizon  of  youth.  Moreover, 
heaven  had  favoured  her  with  as  lovely  a 
set  of  features  as  ever  entered  into  the  for- 
mation even  of  an  Ent'lisli  countenance. — 
Her  hair  was  black  as  the  raven's  wiiia  and 
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the  glances  of  her  eyes  were  Keen  enough 
to  penetrate  the  heart  of  the  stoutest  knight 
though  cased  in  a  breastplate  of  steel '. 

Now  the  sheriff  had  a  son  of  nearly  the 
same  age  as  our  fair  heroine,  an  honest, 
sprightly  youth,  who  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  protecting  his  father's  deer,  or  else 
ill  listening  to  his  sage  j  udgments  in  the 
town-hall  of  Nottingham  ;  for  he  looked 
upon  his  sire  as  "  a  second  Daniel,"  and 
even  aspired  one  day  to  inherit  his  scarlet 
cloak.  Between  this  son  and  his  gentle 
ward,  Sir  Philip  Murdach  had  long  ago 
in  his  own  mind  formed,  a  '  happy  union.' 
But  princes  have  told  us,  "  we  cannot 
control  our  affections  ;"  and  Master  Wal- 
ter of  Nottingham  took  it  into  his  head 
vert/  early  in  life  to  fall  in  love  with  a 
daughter  oftlie  chief  ranger  of  the  adjoin- 
ing forest.  Fortunately  this  was  but  a 
boy's  attachment,  and,  in  obedience  to 
the  prudential  whispers  of  his  sire,  and  the 
solemn  monitions  of  his  lady-mother,  was 
soon  given  up,  and  he  turned  his  whole 
atlention  seriously  and  earnestly  to  press 
a  lover's  suit  with  the  blithsome  Alice 
Marsh. 


Matters  were  in  precisely  this  situation, 
when  late  one  evening,  there  rode  a  young 
and  gallant  knight — your  knights  of  old 
were  necessarily  gallant — into  the  ancient 
town  of  Nottingham  ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fame  of  the  King's  Head  for "  pipes 
of  sack  and  butts  of  claret,"  he  passed 
by  that  renowned  hostelry,  and  proceeded 
direct  to  the  mansion  of  the  Sheriff,  a  fair 
and  goodly  looking  fabric.  Here  he  found 
an  hearty  English  welcome,  and  partook 
of  his  host's  substantial  hospitality,  sans 
cost,  and  sans  expense.  But  not  content, 
as  an  honest  man  he  should  have  been, 
with  satisfying  his  hunger  with  the  best  of 
the  land,  and  resting  his  wearied  limbs 
upon  a  feather-bed,  he,  quite  reckless  of 
its  consequences,  actually  fell  in  love  vnib. 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Gilbert  Marsh  ; — nay, 
what  is  more,  he  persisted  in  declaring  his 
attachment,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  swear 
eternal  fealty  and  knight-service  to  the  gentle 
Alice,  whom  he  thereby  acknowledged  as 
the  true  and  only  lady  of  ^his  love  :  and  so 
well  did  he  employ  the  short  period  of  his 
visit,  that,  at  his  departure,  he  received 
from  the  maid  a  pretty  bracelet :  in  token, 
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It  may  be  pre.,,  iicl,  ..i"  her  readiness  to 
acknowled^'e  hi.n  as  her  sworn  champion 
111  bower  and  baitle-fiold.     Who  the  n.,ble 
•^ran^er  was,  or  whence  he  came,   could 
not  then  i)e  ascertained  ;  since  he  refused  to 
di.^lose  the  secret  of  his  name  ;  for  which 
indeed,  he  was  lo  be  praised  ;  seein-  that' 
accordin":  to  Ins  own  account,  he  had  but 
very  recently  been  aJuiiited  into  the  order  of 
kn:|hthood  ;  and  was  cvtn  then  in  quest  of 
his  first  adventure  ;  beinsr  of  course  i?nor  ml 
how  It  miirht  terminals.     He  deemeil  it 
tnerefore,  neither  prudent  nor  becoinin<rto 
reveal  his   name,  until   he  should   have 
achieved    some    enterprise  calculated   to 
confer  honour  thereupon. 

"Call  me  •■quoth  he,  "  the  knight  of 
the  Wounde.!  Hart,  since  .>uch  is  the  co-- 
nixance  on  my  pen  ion  and  on  my  shield  '" 
—perhaps  also,  he  had  another  reason  for 
aying  so,  and  was  willing  to 


"  Put  hiK  horn  to  his  nio'ith, 
And  blewr  blasts  two  or  three, 

Aud  lour  and  twenty  bortnien  bold, 
Came  leaping  over  the  Lee." 


"  Moralize  two  meaolDgs  in  one  word." 

But  whoever  he  might  be,  his  entertainers 
felt  as-ured,  that  he  was  as  brave  and  ho- 
noiirable  a  chevalier,  as  ever  girt  himself 
m  the  panoply  nf  war  ;  the  which,  cour- 
teous reader,  thou  wilt  thvself  perceive 
when  we  have  advancer!  i  little  further 
'vith  the  history  of  his  "  Lyfe  and  At- 
chievements." 

Now  it  chanced  thai  our  hero  was  on 
fis  way  to  join  the  puis^anl  armv,  then 
on  the  eve  of  embarkation  for  Normandv 
in  order  to  repel  the  invasion  of  Lewis  • 
and  on  leaving  Nottingham,  his  route  lav 
through    the   royal    and    thickly    wooded 
parks  of  Sherewood.     The  daV   was  hot 
and  sultry,   and  he  was  right  "glad  to  es- 
cape from  the  scorching  ra\  s  of  the  sun 
and  to  travel  beneath  the 'shade  of  elm' 
and  b?ech,  and  towering  oak        He  was' 
moreover,  delighted  with  the  rich   pros- 
pects before  him,   and   while  !ie  enjoyed 
the  freshness  of  the  breeze,   which  plaVed 
with  ilie  deep  green  foliage  ol  summer  "his 
ac<ive  fancy    pictured  to  his    mind    the 
happv  dav  when  he  shoirfd  return,  erown- 
^i  with  the  conqueror's  laurels,  and  hav- 
ing had  the  point  of  his  pennon  torn  off 
and  his  name  exalted  to  honour        His 
|>!ei^nt  reverie  was,  however,  broken  in 
a  short  time,  by  the  shrill  echoes  of  a  bu- 

o    'iiT'     ^r"'""  '"  ^'^  ^^^.  he  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  anticipated  attlick 
—At   the   same   time,     he   surmiserl   the 
^-^.unls  which  he  had  heard  proceeded  from 
the  horn  of  some  of  the  bold  companions 
of  the  outlawed  earl  of  Huntingdon  ;  for 
he  had  not  lived  all  his  life  in  the  "  north 
countree  '■  without  hearing  of  the  fame" 
•■•-''   "oble  peer,  and   of  hi  archers  good 
-M^^nrnnse  wa.  n,h..-The  invisible 


Oh  yield  thee.  Sir  Knight !"  exclaim- 
M  the  (oreinost  of  the  company,  wh:le 
his  fellows  stooped  to  take  aim  with  their 
arrows  keen,  a  cloth-yard  long. 

'•  And  prithee,  bold  knave,  who  art 
tlioii,  that  thou  thus  commandest  a  true 
kinght  to  yield  ?"  inquired  the  traveller  • 
at  the  same  time  pl.cing  his  lance  in  rest! 
and  adjusting  himself  for  the  rencontre. 
«•  "J^^''J^^"y  '■  *"  'hou  wouldst  know 
Sir  Knight,  we  be  free  rangers  of  merrv 
bherewood,  and  were  we  to  cry,  '  Yield'' 
to  the  king's  highness,  I  trow  he  would  ho- 
risk  disobedience.— To  the  mark,  my  uier- 
ry  men !" 

At  the  word,  the  archers  let  flv  (heir 
shafts    which  the  Knight  of  the  Wminded 
Hart  felt  rattle  against  his  helmet  and  his 
mai    ;    and   but  for   his    breastplate   and 
shield,   he  had  certamlv  paid  dear  for  his 
mirus!on  into  the  green  wood  domains  of 
bold  Robin  a  Hood  ;   and  ere  he  had  time 
to  clap  spurs  into  his  steed,  half  a  score  ot 
st.nil  \oemen  started  from  the  underwood 
and  seized  fa^^t  hold  of  h  s  courser's  bridle' 
A  violent  scuffle  ensued;    but  wish  :he 
Help   of  their  companions,  the  assailants 
succeeded  in  unhorsing  the  Knight,  who 
thereupon,   was  forthwith  conducted  into 
the  presence  of  the  monarch  of  the  -ay 
green  wood.  "  ^ 

"Who  have  we  here,  my  merry  men  ?" 
inquired  the  hero  of  ballad  and  r'omanc^  • 
— '  By  our  blessed  Lady  !  as  comely  a 
kn  ghi  and  proper,  as  ye  shall  meet  with 
at  midsummer,  'twixt  this  and  Barn>dale  • 
ay,  and  as  stout  of  heart  too,  I  warrant 
me,  as  ye  ha^e  had  to  tussle  with  this 
many  a  day.-Gramercy  !  my  little  yeo- 
man, but  thou  ha^t  nained  tli'y  la^^t  "new 
mantle  will,  the  king's  dye,  the  which,  as 
thou  art  true  liegeman  and  subject,  thou 
Shalt  answer  for  before  the  proud  sheriff 
of  Nottingham  !" 

i"j^"i"?.^"'"  ""•'  '"v  master,"  re- 
plied L;tde  John,  "  we  shall  hold  it  fair  to 
make  this  gentle  pay  our  fine  ;  for,  by 
the  grey  cowl  o'  father  Tuck  !  'twas  his 
good  sword  worked  the  treason,  an  Uiere 
be  treason  in  the  matter  :  and  so,  my 
gallant  Knight,  unless  iliou  love^  the 
siout  bow  aid  quarter-staff- of  Litlle  .fohn 
b'  tier  than  thy  courtesy  and  knighthood, 
thou  wilt  tell  into  his  mantle  one  hundred 
marks  m  good  and  hone.-t  coins ;  for 
marry,  thou  must  not  expect  to  leave  the 
gay  green-wood,  till  thou  has:  paid  fair 
ransom." 

<c  "  .f-^^^^  '"    exclaimed  our  hero,- - 
talk   ye  of  ransom,   knaves  '.      By  Sj 
George,  an  I  give  ye  other  marks  f.  r  ran- 
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som  ihan  those  of  the  lance  and  sword,  ye 
will  fare  better  at  our  expense,  that  we 
intend  ye  should  do."  ,  „     , ,    i  j 

"  Hola   mv  gallant!  thou talkest bold- 
ly, by  our  Lady  ;    so  pvithee  come  on  to 
the  proof,  and  bear  thyself  puissantly  ;  or 
thou  wilt  find  corslet  and  habergeon  sorry 
defence  against  the  sword  of  Robin  Hood  . 
exclaimed  that  merry  forester,  as  he  drew 
Ibrth  his  brand,   and  placed  hnnselt   m  a 
posture   of  attack.      The  Knight  of  the 
Wounded  Hart  was  not  slow  to  answer 
the  call,  and  a  stout  and  determined  con- 
flict immediatelv  ensued.      At  every  pass, 
his  green-coated  companions  cheered  the 
nobte  outlaw  ;    but  he  found  he  had  a 
more   skilful  antagonist  to  contend   wi  h 
than  he  was  prepared  just  then  to  meet ; 
and   after  giving  and  taking  many  a  down- 
stroke  and  thrust,  he  proposed  a  cessation 
of  arms,  to  wiiich  his  generous  loe  readily 

consented.  ,      ,       i  r 

"  By  our  Lady,"  quoth  the  hero  of 
Lockesley,  "  bu{  I  did  not  think  thou 
conldst  '/we  and  take  so  evenly.  But  I 
should  be  sorry  to  harm  so  valiant  a  sol- 
dier ;  nav,  an"it  were  but  for  tne  sake  of 
thy  sword  arm  alone,  I  could  wish  thee 
one  of  Robin's  fellows,  and  a  freeman  of 
merry  Sherewood  ;  for,  I  trow  too,  trom 
the  dainty  device  on  thy  buckler  thou 
canst  draw  a  long  bow  with  the  best  of 
us  —Yet,  maugre  the  good  opinion  1  liave 
of  thy  skill  and  cunning,  I'll  wager  ten 
crowns,  agamst  the  secret  o'  thy  name,  I 
strike  the  mark  first !" 

"  A'^reed,    Sir  Archer  1"  replied   the 
Knight ;  and  accordingly  be  threw  down 
his  sword    and  shield,    and    took  off  nis 
baldric  and  his  gauntlets,  lest  they  should 
in  any   way  impede  the  free  us.-  of  his 
arms.— Robin   called    for  his  bow,    and 
commanded    Little    John    to    give  his  to 
their  opponent;    to  whom  he  also  gave 
half  a  dozen  good  arrows  from  his  own 
sheaf      The  distances  having  been  mea- 
sured, the  outlaw  shot  first,    and  struck 
the  inner-circle  of  the  target.  The  Knight 
proved  not  so  successful,  but  still  made  a 
very  fair  hit.     Robin's  second  shot  went 
farther  off  the  mark  than  his  first    while 
the  arrow  of  his  rival  was  lodged  in  tlie 

bull's-eye'.  ,,, 

"  Thy  crowns  are  mine,  bold  yeoman  . 
said  the  wearer  of  the  helmet  and  corslet, 
and  he  held  out  his  hand  to  receive  the 
wa-er :  but  Robin  was  surprised,  seeming 
as  "^if  more  unwilling  to  acknowle. Ige 
himself  beaten,  than  to  part  with  his 
crowns.-He  eyed  the  stranger  attentiyely 
from  head  to  heel,  and  then  with  a  look 
of  peculiar  shrewdness  otiserved. 

"  By  the  blessed  Mary  !  but  thou  art 
a  belter  bowman  than  I  trow  oftens  puts 
on  the  panoply  of  knighthood,  and  never 


did  I  see  so  true  an  aim  in  one  of  gentle 
blood,  except  in  Aubrey,  son  iw"  Earl  de 
Vere,  and  foster-brother  of  boid  Robm 

Hood."  ,  .  , 

"  So  then,  Fitzooth,  this  steel  array 
thouo^h  proof  against  thy  sword  and  quar 
ter-sTaff,  isnot  against  the  glances  of  thine 
eyes  Well,  well,  thou  hast  a  gallant 
soul,  and  though  thy  evil  stars  forbid  us 
now  to  entertain  thee,  as  in  days  of  old, 
—despight  the  hue  and  cry  of  outlawry, 
here  in  the  green -wood  thou  art  still  my 
brother ;— so  there's  the  gioveless  hand, 
brave  Earl  of  Huntingdon  !" 

"  A   forfeit,  a  forfeit.  Sir    Knight  '. 
shouted  out  Friar  Tuck,  "  for  thou  hast 
broken  the  laws  of  Sherewood  Forest,  in 
calling  Robin  Hood,  the  Earl  of  Hunting- 

"  Well,  honest  knave,  if  it  be  so,  let 
the  forfeit  be  paid  out  of  the  ten  crowns  I 
won  but  now  at  butts  from  thy  master ; 
rejoined  the  Lord  Aubrey  de  Vere,— 
"  but  I  must  on,  my  yeomen,  for  urgent 
matters  will  not  let  me  tarry  even  m  such 
good  and  honest  company  !" 

"  Nay,  but  thou  shalt  not  depart,  Sir 
Kni'^ht,  from  Sherewood  parks,"  added 
the  prince  of  outlaws,  ere  thou  hast  eaten 
of  the  royal  venison,  for  it  must  never  be 
told  of  Robin  Hood,  that  he  met  his  bro- 
ther in  the  free  forest,  and  gave  him  not  a 
forester's  welcome.  Away  then,  my  true 
archers,  and  bring  us  the  fattest  buck  ye 
can  find  for  the  nonce,  and  may  we  never 
taste  the  king's  deer  again,  if  we  are  not 
merry  to-day,— so,  hey  for  the  green- 
wood-bower !" 

The  Knight  of  the  Wounded  Hart  was 

fain  to  accompany  the  careless  revellers  to 

their  leafy  covert  in  the  most  retired  part 

of  the  forest,  where  in  due  lime  a  rich  and 

daintv   repast  was  served  up  ;    nor    was 

there' any  lack  of  good  ale  and  sack,  with 

spiced  wines  fit  for  the  flagons  and  palates 

of  princes.      'Ihe  Lord  Aubrey  quaffed 

of  the  latter  till  he  became  "  hail  fellow 

well  met!"  with  the  heroes  of  the  merry 

<>reen-wood,    and  in  the    fulness   of   his 

heart,   he   revealed  to  his  foster-brother 

how  that  he  had  become  enamourpd  of  the 

ward    of  the  sheriff  of  Nottingham,  the 

fair  Alice  Marsh ;  and  how  that  he  had 

likewise  become  her  sworn  champion  in 

bower    and   battle-field.     "But,"   '•on- 

tiiiuea  he,  "  I  fear  me  the  maiden  will  be 

forced  by  her  guardian  to  give  her  hand 

to  his  son  Walter,  ere  I  return  to  claim  her 

plighted  troth  !"  „ 

"  Have  ye  no  fear  on  that  score,  re- 
plied the  hero  of  Lockesley,  "  for  should 
any  one  lead  thy  ladye-lovc  to  the  shrine, 
he"  shall  e'en  pay  a  higher  price  for  his 
bi  ide  than  he  reckons  upon.  If  the  dam- 
sel hath  plighted  troth  lo  thee.  Sir  Knight, 
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be  sure  she  shall  not  be  forced  to  wed 
even  the  king's  son  '." 

"  Well  then,  bold  archer,  1  leave  her 
to  thy  watchful  care  and  guardianship  : — 
but  the  day  wears,  and  we  have  far  to  go 
ere  the  bright  su:i  goes  down  ;  so  thy 
hand,  my  gallant  brother,  and — farewell'. 
Gramercy,  1  had  well  nigh  forgotten  the 
wager  I  won, — ten  crowns,  barring  the 
forfeit  claimed  by  thy  father  confessor  : — 
Fair  reckoning,  ye  know,  makes  fair 
friends!" 

Bv  command  of  his  master.  Little  John 
counted  into  the  knights  extended  hand 
nine  and  a  half  good  silver  crowns  ;  not, 
however,  without  hoping  that  Fortune 
would  one  day  oblige  the  receiver  to  make 
a  double  restitution".  His  steed  and  trap- 
pings were  also  restored ;  and  the  Knight 
of  the  Wounded  Hart  proceeded  on  his 
journev,  being  accompanied  to  the  out- 
skirts of  the  wood  by  his  generous  foster- 
brother,  and  the  green  coated  rangers  of 
merry  Sherewood  Forest. 

Journeying  with  all  diligence,  he  gain- 
ed the  port  where  the  troops,  destined  by 
Richard  de  Lucy,  guardian  of  the  realm, 
for  the  reinforcement  of  King  Henry's 
army,  then  on  its  march  to  relieve  Ver- 
neuii,  were  waiting  a  favourable  breeze 
to  waft  them  to  the  coast  of  Normandy, 
and  having  ranged  himself  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  Duke  of  Gloster,  in  a  few  days 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  mingling  with  the 
veteran  knights  and  barons  bold  of  the 
royal  forces,  and  of  displaying  his  pen- 
non on  the  battle-field.  By  an  artifice  of 
the  French  monarch,  Henry  failed  of 
relieving  Verneiiil,  and  was  fain  to  satisfy 
himself  with  wreaking  his  vengeance  on 
the  rear  guard  of  Lewis's  retreating 
hosts. 

From  Verneiiil,  the  king  proceeded  to 
the  siege  of  Dol,  behind  tlie  walls  of 
which  place  the  rebel  earls  of  Chester  and 
Fougere<  were  entrenched,  and  bade  defi- 
ance to  the  arras  of  England.  For  awhile 
they  defended  themselves  with  success, 
but  were  uit  mattly  obliged  to  capitulate. 
Now  it  chanced,  that  on  the  morning  of 
the  surrender,  ere  yet  the  sun  had  looked 
forth  on  creation,  and  while  besiegers  and 
besieged  seemed  alik'^  inattentive  to  the 
duties  of  attack  or  defence,  that  a  compa- 
ny of  horsemen  sallied  from  tlie  town, 
evidentlv  with  the  intention  of  forcing 
their  way  through  the  enemy's  army.  The 
knight  who  led  them  forth  was  a  stalwart 
looking  chief,  distinguished  from  his  com- 
panions more  by  his  stature  than  by  any 
outward  insignia  of  command  or  superi- 
ority, though  his  port  and  carriage  bespoke 
him  to  be  a  gallant  and  a  gentle  chevalier. 
Immediately  upon  the  appearance  of  these 


warriors,  the  trumpet  of  the  picquet  f;uard 
summoned  to  arms  the  chivalry  of  Eng- 
land ;  among  the  foremost  of  whom  ap- 
peared the  knight  of  the  Wounded  Hart. 
Vaulting  into  his  saddle,  he  spurred  on 
his  steed  to  encounter  the  giant  warrior, 
who  paused  not  to  receive  him,  but  con- 
tinned  on  his  career  until  the  lanee  of  his 
assailant  reminded  him  of  his  danger. 
Then  turning  to  repel  the  attack,  he  rushed 
upon  his  adversary,  -houling,  "  Soho, 
mad  stripling !  and  deeme  t  thou  thy  puny 
arm  can  injure  knight  like  me  ?"  The 
spears  of  either  hero  were  shivered  in  the 
first  onset :  and  the  beaming  faulchion 
flashed  on  the  sight  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  and  seemed  scarce  less  de- 
structive. The  fight  was  long  and  obsti- 
nate ;  yet  a  more  chivalrous  encounter 
withal  had  seldom  been  witnes-^ed  upon 
battle-field ;  at  la-t,  however,  the  sword 
of  the  stalwart  soldier  broke,  whereupon 
the  lord  of  the  Wounded  Hart,  seizing 
his  courser's  rein,  cried  aloud,  "  Yield 
thee.  Sir  Knight,  rescue  or  no  rescue  !" 
but  as  the  words  escaped  his  lips,  an  arrow 
from  the  town  pierced  the  chest  of  his  own 
steed,  which  plunged  and  kicked,  and, 
regardless  of  curb  or  bridle  bit,  galloped 
off  into  the  midst  of  the  host,  while  the 
half- vanquished  warrior  turned  his  horse's 
head  in  an  opposite  direction,  and,  bound- 
ing off  at  full  speed,  escaped  from  those 
who  were  hastening  in  pursuit ;  but 
whose  atiention  was  suddenly  called  off 
by  the  shrill  clarions  of  the  English  mar- 
shal, who  had  given  orders  for  a  general 
assault  upon  the  walls  of  Dol. 

Although  the  Lord  Aubrey  de  Vere 
had  been  reft  of  his  prize  by  this  unfore- 
seen accident,  the  praise  bestowed  upon 
his  prowess  could  not  well  have  been  e.x- 
ceeded  had  he  captured  his  foe  ;  and  the 
renown  he  had  acquired  exalted  him  at 
once  to  a  level  with  the  veterans  and 
preux  chevaliers  of  older  standing  in  the 
host,  who  henceforward  looked  upon  him 
as  one  of  their  battle  knight-;.  With  the 
taking  of  Dol,  the  campaign  of  1 17;?  was 
brought  to  a  close  ;  and  any  farther  op- 
portunity of  proving  our  hero's  dauntles.s 
courage  did  not  of  course  occur.  From 
that  period,  therefore,  till  the  siege  of 
Rouen  in  the  following  year,  neither  his- 
tory nor  tradition  has  preser\-ed  any  me- 
morial of  the  gallant  deeds  of  the  Knight 
of  the  Wounded  Hart 

'Twas  on  the  evening  of  the  festival  of 
St.  Lawrence,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Rouen,  relying  upon  the  faith  of  an 
enemy's  proposal,  were  resting  themselves 
from  the  toils  and  labours  of  a  defensive 
war,  having  somewhet  prematurely  relax- 
ed their  wonted  vigilance  — .'^udde^ly  the 
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alarum  bfll  ruiiff,  the  city  was  thrown  into 
uproar  and  confusion,  and  its  martial  de- 
fenders, spearmen,  archers,  and  slingers, 
flew  to  their  several  posts,  but  found 
many  of  them  already  in  possession  of  the 
enemy,  who  rushed  fearlessly  to  the 
assault.  Sir  Aubrey,  who  had  been  en- 
trusted with  a  rnnnnand  in  tiie  f;;arrison, 
collected  round  his  pennon  some  of  his 
bravest  companions,  and  boldy  sallied 
forth  upon  the  besiei'^ers,  in  the  h'^pes  of 
being  enabled  to  make  a  successful  uiver- 
sion  in  favour  of  tiie  city.  Havinu;  forced 
his  way  into  the  midst  of  the  French  liosts, 
he  there  descried  the  sta/wa.t  knight,  who 
had  escaped  his  word  at  Dol,  diretting-  an 
e.scalade  against  one  of  the  towers  of 
Rouen.  Placin<i;  his  s|)ear  in  its  rest,  he 
shouted  out  amain — "  Ah  !  ah  '.  false 
knight,  at  last  then  r\e  met  thee  a^ain — 
>St.  George  and  fair  Alice  for  the  lances  of 
England!" 

The  champion  of  France  made  no  re- 
ply, but  fi.xing  himsflf  firndy  in  his  stir- 
rn[)s,  prepared  like  a  wary  soldier  to  re- 
ceive tlie  onset  of  his  adversary,  whom  he 
soon  perceived  was  governed  entirely  by 
passion,  and  the  natural  ardency  of  young 

and    me.xperienced  warriors  : feelings 

which  he  hunself  had  been  taught  to  sub- 
ject to  the  mastery  of  cool  calculating  pru- 
dence. Accorduigly  he  awaited  the  ouH't 
unmoved,  and  warded  ofFeacli  thrust  with 
consummate  dexterity.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  gave  his  steed  the  rein,  and  dashed 
unexpectedly  to  the  encounter  ;  so  unex- 
))ected!y  indeed,  that  his  adversary  being 
unable  to  make  a  suitable  resistance,  w-as 
borne,  horse  and  rider,  to  the  earth,  and 
was  even  fain  on  the  spot  to  swear  him- 
.self  true  prisoner,  rescue  or  no  rescue. 
The  Lord  Aubrey  felt  his  disgrace  with 
double  acnteness,  as  scarcely  had  he  yield- 
ed when  he  heard  the  clarions  of  France 
sounding  a  retreat ;  the  steady  valour  of 
the  garrison,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Rouen, 
having  proved  more  than  a  match  for  the 
wild  impetuosity  of  their  assadants.  The 
vanquished  kniglit  was  borne  back  with 
the  retreating  multitude,  and  was  that 
night  lod;i^ed  in  the  midst  of  the  Gallic 
hosts,  himself  the  only  prisoner. 

Early  i.e.xt  morning  King  Henry  II, 
entered  Rouen  in  triumph,  and  by  that 
t^allant  achievement  put  an  end  to  the 
war  in  Normandy.  Lewis  after  having 
proposed  a  conference  for  adjusting  the 
terms  of  a  general  peace,  took  advantage 
of  the  time  thus  gained  to  return  with  his 
army  into  France.  Whereupon  tho.«e  of 
his  followers  who  had  made  any  captives, 
proposed  to  put  them  to  ransom.  Tlie 
.stalwart  knight  who  had  overcome  our 
Iiero,  oti'ered  him  his  liberty  upon  his  pro- 
;iii--in2f  to  pay  for  the  same  the  siun  of  fiv 


hundred  marks  on  or  before  the  Midsnm 
mer-day  next  ensuing,  to  be  remitted  to 
France  in  cave  war  should  continue,  or,  in 
the  event  of  a  peace,  to  be  paid  to  him- 
self in  England. 

"And  wherein  England  wilt  thou  be 
found.  Sir  Knight  V  inquired  the  van- 
quished Lord  de  Vere. 

"At  the  good  town  of  Nottingham! 
upon  the  festival  of  St.  John  ;  so  see  ye 
fail  ufuofttie  ransom  money,— or  bv  St. 
Denis,  we  will  proclaim  thee  for  a  mis- 
creant kniirht  through  France  a;id  En<'- 
landboth!" 

"  At  the  good  town  of  Nottingham  !" 
said  the  inquirer,  somewhat  siirpri.sed,  but 
at  the  ssme  instant  the  trumpets  summon- 
ing t  he  peers  of  France  to  attend  upon 
their  mouarcli,  he  was  left  without  any 
farther  reply.  Proceeding  therefore  to  the 
entrance  of  the  tent,  he' there  (bund  his 
arms  and  his  war-horse  ready  caparisoned, 
and  iiLStantly  mounting,  he  hurried  back 
to  Pionen,  where  he  found  mirth  and  re- 
joicing, banqueting  and  revelry,  uniting 
to  make  the  bold  knights  of  England  and 
Normandy  forget  for  a  time  the  toils  and 
the  perils  of  war. 

At  the  celebrated  conference  of  Tours, 
where  the  terms  of  pacification  were  fi- 
nally arranged,  the  whole  chivalry  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Normandy,  had  assem- 
bled together,  and  many  a  noble  joust  and 
tournay  was  undertaken  by  the  mo.st  puis- 
sant chevaliers,  for  the  honour  of  their 
ladye-loves,  and  from  these  trials  of  gal- 
lantry and  courtesy,  no  one  came  forth 
more  pre-eminenti;  successful  than  the 
Knight  of  the  Wounded  Hart,  who,  by 
his  noble  feat<  of  arms,  was  in  a  great 
measure  enabled  to  wipe  away  the  stain 
which  the  .scutcheon  of  his  knighthood  had 
received  beneath  the  walls  of  Rouen. — All 
political  matters  having  been  settled  at 
Tours,  tlie  contracting  partie-s  separated, 
and  King  Henry  returned  once  more  to 
merry  England,  and  in  his  train  came  the 
principal  part  of  those  lords  who  possess- 
ed any  estates  therein.         *         *  * 

To  be  Continued. 


NORFOLK   PUNCH. 

AN    I\(;.4NT.\TI0V. 


Twenty  quarts  of  real  Nantz, 

Eau-ile-vie  of  southern  France  ; 

By  Araliia's  cheniic  skill, 

Sublimed,  condensed,  'n  trickling  still; 

'1  is  the  ^rape's  atjslractcd  soul. 

And  the  firi't  matter  of  the  bowl. 

Oranges,  with  skins  of  gold. 
Like  Hesperian  fruit  of  old, 
Whose  golden  shadow  wont  to  qa+vcv 
In  the  stream  of  Guadalquiver, 
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Olowing,  \raving  as  they  hung 
Hid  fragrant  bloDsoms  ever  young. 
In  pardens  of  romantic  Spain, — 
LoTely  land,  and  rich  in  vain  ! 
Blest  by  nature's  bounteous  hand, 
Cursed  with  priests  and  Ferdinand  ! 
Lemons,  pale  as  Melancholy, 
Or  yellow  russets,  wan  and  holy. 
Be  their  number  twice  fifteen, 
M>stic  number,  well  I  ween. 
As  all  must  know,  who  aught  can  tell 
Of  sacred  lore  or  glamour  spt-ll  ; 
Strip  them  of  their  gaudy  hides, 
Saffron  garb  of  Pagan  brides. 
And  like  the  Argonauts  of  (ireece. 
Treasure  up  their  Golden  Fleece. 

Then,  as  doctors  wise  preserve 
Things  from  nature's  course  that  swerve. 
Insects  of  portentous  shape — worms. 
Wreathed  serpents,  asps,  and  tape-worms 
lU-fashion'd  tishes,  dead  and  swimming. 
And  untimely  fruits  of  women  j 
All  the  thirty  skins  infuse 
In  Alcohol's  Phlogistic  dews. 
Steep  them — till  the  blessed  Sim 
Through  half  his  mighty  round  hath  run — 
Hours  twelve — the  time  exact 
Their  inmost  virtues  to  extract. 

Lest  the  potion  should  be  heady. 
As  Circe's  cup,  or  gin  of  Ueady, 
Water  from  the  crystal  spring. 
Thirty  quarterns,  draw  and  bring; 
Let  it,  after  ebullition. 
Cool  to  natural  condition. 
Add,  of  powder  saccharine, 
Foutiils  thrice  five,  twice  superfine , 
Mingle  sweetest  orange  blood. 
And  the  lemon's  acid  flood  ; 
Mingle  well,  and  blend  the  whole 
With  the  spicy  Alcohol. 

Strain  the  mixture,  strain  it  well 
Through  such  vessel,  as  in  Hell 
Wicked  maids,  with  vain  endeavour. 
Toll  to  till,  and  toil  for  ever. 
Nlne-and-forty  Uanaides, 
Wedded  maids,  and  virgin  brides, 
(So  blind  Gentiles  did  believe.) 
"Toil  to  till  a  f.iithless  sieve  ; 
Thirsty  thing,  with  nought  content, 
Tbriftlesi  and  incontinent. 

Then,  to  hold  the  rich  infusion, 

Have  a  barrel,  not  a  huge  one. 

But  clean  and  pure  from  spot  or  taint, 

Pure  as  any  female  saint — 

That  within  its  tight-hoop'd  gyre 

Has  ke|<t  Jamaica's  liquid  fire  ; 

Or  luscious  Oriental  rack. 

Or  the  strong  glory  of  Cognac, 

Whose  perfume  f.ir  oulscents  the  Civet, 

And  all  butrivalsrare  Glenlivet. 

To  make  the  compound  soft  as  silk. 
Quarterns  twain  of  tepid  milk. 
Fit  for  babies,  and  such  small  game. 
Diffuse  through  all  the  strong  amalgame. 
The  fiery  souls  of  heroes  so  do 
Combine  the  suamter  in  modo. 
Bold  as  an  eagle,  meek  as  Dodo- 
Stir  it  round,  and  round,  and  round. 
Stow  it  safely  under  ground, 
Bung'd  as  close  as  an  intention 
Which  we  are  afraid  lo  mention  ; 
Seven  days  six  times  let  pass. 
Then  pour  it  Jinto  hollow  glass ; 


Be  the  vials  clean  and  dry. 
Corks  as  sound  as  chastity  ;  — 
Years  slutll  uot  impair  ihe  merit 
Of  the  lively,  gentle  spirit. 

Babylon's  Sardanapalus, 
Rome's  younpsler  Heliogabalus, 
Or  that  empurpled  paunch,  V'itelUui, 
So  famed  for  appetite  rebellious- 
Ne'er,  in  all  their  vasty  reign. 
Such  a  bowl  as  this  could  drain. 
Hark,  the  shade  of  old  Apiciua 
Heaves  his  head,  and  cries — l)cliciou«! 
Mad  of  its  flavour  audits  strength — he 
Pronounces  it  the  real  Nepenthe. 

'Tis  the  Punch  so  clear  and  bland. 
Named  of  Norfolk's  fertile  land. 
Land  of  Turkeys,  land  of  Coke. 
Who  late  assumed  the  nuptial  yoke- 
Like  his  county  beverage. 
Growing  brisk  and  stout  with  age. 
Joy  I  wish — although  a  Tory — 
To  a  Whig,  so  gay  and  hoary — 
May  he,  lo  his  latest  hour. 
Flourish  in  his  bridal  bower — 
Fine  wedded  love  no  Poet's  fiction. 
And  Punch  the  only  contradiction,     t 

Blackwood's  Mag. 


JOE    BARRINGTON, 

THE    VILLAGE    B.^RBER. 

Never  mind  the  '  World  of  Fashion,'— or  the 
*  Parisian  Beau  Monde.' 

"  That's  tub  Barbbb  !" 


ViLLAGK  barbers  are  a  few  of  the 
originals  left  on  the  stage  of  life,  '  their 
characters  being  seven  ages,'  to  show  us 
tliat  where  the  '  march  of  intellect'  has 
not  reached  to  the  quickness  of  a  country- 
dance,  and  the  introduction  of  new 
schemes,  (such  as  shaving  by  steam  and 
cuttins  hair  by  patent)  has  not  been 
prevailing,  there  is  a  possibility  of  re- 
mainiiig  in  the  ancestral  grade,  and  of 
being  old  fashionedly  useful  in  the  small 
compass  of  a  few  hundred  houses. 

Joe  Barrington  (it  would  be  affectation 
to  call  him  Joseph)  is  one  of  the  unpo- 
lished remnants  of  a  village  barber,  with- 
out being  a  learned  phlebotnmjjt,  or 
chirurgeon,  with  a  shop  window  full  of 
teeth  as  that  of  a  Tooley  Street  profes- 
sional ;  he  is,  like  any  other  notable  man, 
of  consequence  when  wanted  ;  otiierA-isc 
Joe  might  starve  in  his  profession.  But, 
so  unlike  men  of  genius  in  general,  he 
does  not  place  his  whole  reliance  in  the 
ii.se  of  the  scissors  and  razor,  and  makes 
it  rather  serve  as  auxiliary  to,  than  the 
essential  means  of,  his  living.  That  he 
has  worked  fiftv  vears  for  one   family  as 


♦  The  Arabians,  notwithstanding  the  sober 
precepts  of  their  prophet,  are  supposed  to 
have  discovered  distillation,  as  the  word  Alco 
hoi  plainly  indicates 
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thresher,  is  cause  enough  why  he  should 
not  go  out  of  the  land  of  the   living  into 
the  grassy  grave  over  which  he  has  played 
a    hundred    times,     unnoticed.       Were 
Gray,  indeed,  living,  he  would  make  an 
Elegy  for  him  in  the  church  yard,  and 
Burns  would  compose  an  additional  stanza 
with  variations,    for    '  Joe   Barrington, 
my  Jo.'     Ferguson,  that  'Sow  of  Feel- 
ing,' who  died  in  the  freshness  and  bloom 
of  his  genius,  though  not  like  Hammond 
for  love.    Savage  for  Debt,    Otway  for 
food,  or  Shaw  for  a  widowed  heart,  would 
not   be   less  anxious  to  do  justice  to  the 
beater   out  of  corn  and   the  come  utter. 
Without  being  a   statuary,  Joe  is  over- 
tall  and  the  highest  headed,  (like  Saul) 
if   not   the  highest  minded,   man  in  the 
parish.      Years,   however,   have    bowed 
down  his  stature  almost  to  a  curve,  and 
he  cannot  keep   the  '  even  tenor  of  his 
way'  as  in    days    elapsed.     Yet  he  has 
maintained  his  fame  so  steadily,  that  it 
would  be  absurd  in  a  rival  attempting  to 
set  up,  before  Joe  is  set  dov/n  in  his  last 
peaceful  bed.     To  view  him  as  a  man, 
he  bears  the  marks  of  perseverance  and 
industrious  content.     His  wrinkles  are  not 
those    of  care,    but   wrought   gradually 
across   his  brow    and  in   his  cheeks  by 
the  growth,  not  the  severity  of  time.     As 
a  christian,  Joe  is  equally"  correct.     His 
very  seat  in  the  Meeting  House  is  sacred, 
and  the  ceiling  under    which  he  sits  in 
the  gallery  is  marked  like  the  hallo  of  an 
apostle,  with  the  warmth  of  his  unshaken 
constancy  to  the  good  cause.     The  brush 
of  the  white  washer  haih  not  effaced  it. 
It  is  a  '  patch,'   (as  Wordsworth    would 
call  it,)  'of  devoted  beauty  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  peace.'     Joe  is  not  an  enemy  to 
the  church,  for  therein  he  was  christened 
and  married,    and    there  he  is  the    first 
ringer  and  leads  '  triple  bob'  and  '  grand- 
sires'  with  musical  taste.       He    has  the 
very  hat  which  he  won  at  the  '  Bell'  when 
a  young  man,  and  glories  in  having  been 
umpire  several  times  to  decide  the  peals 
of    '  college  youths,'  and   the    feats  of 
'  Hohbinols'  in  '  Somerville's  Chase'  and 
village  sports. 

It  is  delightful  to  get  Joe  in  a  talking 
key.  His  anecdotes  are  as  valuable  to 
country  car-receivers,  as  '  Kelly's  Town 
Reminiscences,'  'Sheridan's  Evasions,'  the 
'  Gossip  of  Miss  Hawkins,'  the  wit  of 
'  Curran,' or  the  jeux  d'esfuit  of  'Lord 
Norbury.'  It  is  unfortunate  that  no  li- 
terary eaves-dropper  has  ever  laid  embar- 
go on  his  memory  to  freight  a  bookseller. 
His  accounts  of  usages  dying  from  the 
scene,  and  only  floating  like  fish  with 
the  last  gasp  on  sickly  waters,  are  valu- 
able to  Ih?  lovers  of  the  past  and  '  wise 
men's  saws,'  but  treated   lightly    by  the 


providers  of  '  modern  histances  and  ec- 
stacies.'     His  book  of  recollection  is  a 
sort  of  '  Selden's  Table  Talk',  illustrated 
by  '  Strutt's  Sports.'     Joe,  like  his  tall 
father  before  him,  has  brought  up  a  large 
family,  yet  neither  of  his  sons  is  immedi- 
ately under  the  giiidant  influence  of  the 
Pole,   or  has    crossed    the    Line.     It  is 
said,  in  Joe's  younger  days,  that  he  cut 
hair  with  a  bowl,  put  like  a  monk's  coif 
on  the  head.     In  Russia,  authors  say  the 
practice  was  common  formerly.       Why 
should  it  not  have  had  countenance    in 
England  ?      The    Croppies,  in  the  Irish 
rebellion  led  a  fashion  in  the  village  in 
winch  Joe  lives,  to  crop  the  hair  close  to 
the  head,    and  this  practice  might  have 

made    popular    that    celebrated    song, 

"  Croppies  lie  down!"  Be  this  as  it 
'"ay— -^oe  has  laid  down  many  a  crop,  and 
divided  Lord  Ellenborough's  '  cuttin<^' 
from  the  '  maiming'  act.  The  effect  pro- 
duced when  the  '  Brutus'  first  reached  the 
village,  about  forty  years  ago,  was  very 
great,  through  the  medium  of  a  Cassius 
who  attended  London  to  give  evidence  in 
behalf  of  an  election  contesting  candidate. 
It  was  whispered  in  church,  talked  of  in 
the  farms,  and  like  a  new  species  of  ani- 
mal, or  variety  of  a  fiower,  shown  and 
admired  every  where. — "  Oh  !  Brutus  !" 
—Joe  was  not  least  anxious  about  this 
mnovation.  He  affected  to  be  displeased 
with  it,  but  such  was  the  '  itching  palm' 
to  wear  a  '  brutus'  over  the  understanding 
among  the  youths,  that  he  was  necessi- 
tated to  bring  the  curling  irons  into  use, 
and  no  one  could  enter  a  country  dance 
with  credit  to  the  fair  sex  and  to  himself, 
unless  his  hair  like  a  ploughed  field,  were 
turned  up  and  subjected  to  the  criticism  of 
the  vicar  of  Harrow. 

There  is  so  obvious  a  decency  in  Joe's 
demeanor,  that  not  a  bell  tolls  but  he 
IS  sent  to  shave  the  dead,  or  previously 
called  in,  like  Don  Quixote's  Sancho,  to 
clip  the  ghastly  visage  of  a  sick  man.  It 
would  afford  a  picture  for  a  life-paintin"- 
artist,  such  as  Wilkie,  or  Haydon,  to  de- 
lineate Joe's  approach  into  a  room.  His 
immeasurable  length— the  smoothing  down 
his  hair  like  straggling  thatch  over  an  old 
barn— attempt  at  a  genteel  obeisance— 
the  untying  his  coloured  apron— the  un- 
folding the  apparatus— the  sharpening  the 
razor  v/iUi  a  fillip  on  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
— the  tyiuir  the  said  apron  round  his  waist 
— the  putting  on  the  one-eyed  spectacles, 
—the  beating  up  the  'lava  flood'— the 
putting  the  little  napkin  on  the  shoulder 
witii  a  slip  of  paper— the  collossal  stride — 
the  tucking  the  bib  under  the  chin — clip 
of  the  nose — paring  the  corneis,  and  the 
dissemination  of  the  last  news r^Or^  of 


a  child,  when  he  coaxes  the  pretty  little 
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dear  darling  !'  to  stand  in  a  chair,  facing 
the  window.  But  whatever  Joe  does  is 
replete  with  intention  and  mostly  awes 
satisfaction.  To  he  sure,  the  yoiin«r  la<ly, 
more  nice  in  her  head  dres-;,  is  rather  shv 
of  his  operations,  for  her  boardintj  school 
frizeur  comes  from  '  Ross,'  and  he  is  the 
very  'Man  of  Ross.'  It  is  certainly  a 
trial  for  Joe  to  turn  his  Ion?,  lar^je,  hard 
fingers,  like  bony  death's  among  her  ring- 
lets. But  how  sweet  are  his  words  I  in 
'not  hurting  her,'  when  he  plucks  out 
dozens  of  hairs  by  root  and  branch, — 
and  how  he  will  take  care  not  to  distress 
her  scalp,  after  breaking  the  teeth  of  her 
comb  in  spite  of  his  own  teeili. 

Tliere  wan  a  time  wlien  Joe  could  mow. 
And  plough,  and  hoe,  and  set,  ami  sow. 

Joe  is  not  '  comme  il  fait '  in  the  ait  o^ 
scenting  hair,  though  he  can  trace  the 
form  to  a  hare  in  a  field.  Rowland's 
Kalydnr  and  Prince's  Russia  are  essen- 
tials still  unknown  to  him.  A  bottle  of 
Palma  Chri.Mi,  has  however,  like  the  Otto 
of  Roses,  supplied  many  heads  of  Sutton 
with  a  drop  which  Joe  circulates  with  po- 
matum in  the  heat  of  his  hands.  How 
grateful  this  gift  of  a  friend  in  London 
that  remembers  .foe  giving  hira  the  first 
shave  and  the  first  cut,  not  excepting  the 
proverbial  allusion  of  a  '  cat's  lick  over 
the  Downs  !' 

Joe  was  not  conversant  with  wigs  and  a 
forenisc  gentleman  would  be  at  a  loss  to 
be  properly  bobtailed,  or  entailed,  for  a 
smart  entree  for  the  assize.  But  fashion, 
not  tlie  artist,  is  in  fault,  for  he  knows  a 
little  about  pigtails,  and  boasts  that  he 
more  than  once  pulled  that  of  the  Rev  W. 
Jay,  Admiral  Hnulton,  and  Justice,  (not 
Judge)  Bailey,  at  the  Quarter  Sessions. 
This  was  in  their  younger  days,  when  fops 
appeared  in  ruffles,  with  cocked  hats, 
swords,  and  silver  buckles,  and  paste 
brilliants. 

Most  of  Joe's  work,  professionallv,  is 
done  between,  before  and  after,'  the 
labours  of  the  bam,  unless  by  emergency. 
But  Sunday  morning  is  the  witchin"  time 
for  his  popularity  : — not  tliat  he  shaves 
like  his  fraternity  shaved  formerly  at 
revels  and  high  mass  days  in  the  church- 
yard, nor  is  he  so  lighl'and  s-tcadv  in  re- 
moving  the  stubble  from  the  chin"  as  the 
Tabernacle-walk  woman.  Yet  flocks  re- 
sort to  his  room,  in  which  they  sit  and 
take  their  turn  for  a  clean  face  and  smooth 
countenance.  Here,  at  length,  the  circu- 
lating medium  of  knowledge,  a  newspaper, 
arrives,  which  is  read  aloud,  pro  bono 
publico.  Thanks  to  mails,  instead  of 
broad-wheel  waggons,  and  '  messengers 
of  grief  to  some  '—the  post-boys.        "^ 


Amid  the  commotion  of  half  a  century 
in  which  many  have  shone  conspicuously, 
but  who  terinniate<l  their  existence  by  tfio 
razor,  it  is  a  pleasurable  instance  to" Joe, 
while  he  takes  his  retrospect,  as  he  does 
the  handle  of  his  white  narrow  pint  cup, 
with  a  smile, — '  that  he  never  meddles 
nor  makes  with  nobody's  concerns.'  But 
is  prepared  to  work  like  a  good  shoemaker 
to  his  last,  seeing  it  will  bring  him  to  his 
end,  and  he  will  shave  and  cut  like  a 
critic,  witliout  shedding  blood,  when  any 
of  Nature's  works  pass  under  his  Review. 

P*. 


THE  MISSIONS  OF  CHRISTIANITY 
IN  EUROPE  AND  ASIA. 


The  extent  to  which  the  efforts  of  the 
great  societies  now  established  in  every 
Protestant  kingdom,  have  ur^ed  their  mis- 
sions for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen, 
and  for  the  inslruction  of  the  careless,  the 
ignorant,  and  the  infidel,  among  them- 
selves, raises  them  into  one  of  the  grand 
features  of  our  time,  or  perhaps  even  into 
that  characteristic  by  which  all  others  are 
to  be  thrown  into  the  shade.  If  the  fif- 
teenth century  was  the  age  of  natural  and 
scientific  discovery,  tlie  eighteenth  the 
age  of  infidelity  and  revolution,  the  nine- 
teenth may  yet  bear  the  illustrious  name 
of  the  age  of  christian  labours  for  the 
enlightening  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

To  bring  all  these  labours  into  one  point 
of  light,  with  the  double  purpose  of  shew- 
ing us  what  we  have  done,  and  what  we 
have  still  to  do,  would  be  to  render  a  pub- 
lic service  to  the  Christian  community. 
But  it  requires  time  and  details  which  are 
at  present  beyond  our  power,  and  we 
must  reluctantly  content  ourselves  witli  a 
rapid  view. 

The  general  population  of  Europe  is  es- 
timated by  Humboldt  at  198  millions,  of 
whom  103  millions  are  Roman  Catholics, 
52  Protestants,  38  followers  of  the  Greek 
ritual,  and  5  Mahometans. 

To  begin  at  the  Northern  extremity  of 
Europe,— Lapland,  a  space  of  150,"00() 
miles,  or  about  the  extent  of  France  or 
Gnrmany  .  In  a  population  perhaps  llie 
thinne-t  in  the  world — one  to  every  four 
square  miles — Lapland  has  at  present 
thirteen  principal  and  ten  filial  churches. 
Three  translations  of  the  bible  have  been 


*  I  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  of  this  notice 
without  mention  of  the  '  Village  Harber,'  pub- 
lished recently  by  Bliss  Mitl'ord  ;  but  I  can 
assure  my  readers  and  that  lady  most  cnnsci- 
entiously,  this  paper  was  written  at  lea-st 
three  months  before  I  had  read  the  Village 
Barber  by  Miss  Mitford.  p. 
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printed.  The  Swedish  bible  society  ot 
Stockholm  has  directed  its  attention  to  this 
desolate  kinsdom,  and  twelve  youn^  men 
are  constantly  educated  at  the  km-'s  ex- 
pense, fur  preachers  among  the  Laplan- 
ders. The  Russian  bible  societies  are 
also  exerting  themselves  in  this  direction  ; 
and,  so  early  as  1815,  had  distributed 
7000  bibles. 

Passin"-  on  to  the  north-east — Kussian 
Asia,  a  s^pace   of  four  millions  of  square 
miles',  with    a   population  of  about  nine 
millions,  is  still  almost  totally    heathen. 
The  Edinbnrah  missionary  society  so  far 
back  as  1803,  sent  two  ministers  to  preach 
in  Tartary.     In  1815,  they  renewed  their 
attempt  at  Astracan.     Three  missionaries 
of  the  London  missionary  society,  have 
been   for  some    years  stationed  at  Selin- 
<rinsk,  about  160  miles  from  Irkutz,  where 
The    Emperor  Alexander  gave   them   an 
estate  and  money  for  building.     A  print- 
ino-    press    of   the  Mongolian    has  been 
erected   there.     They  have  made   exten- 
sive journeys  towards  ih^  south  and  the 
Chinese  frontier,  but  the  poverty  of  tlie 
soil,   the  inclemency  of  the  climate,  and 
the  rovin''  nature  of  the  tribes,  offt-r  the 
most  formidable  obstacles  to  the  diffusion 
of  religious  knowledge. 

To  the  south  lies  one  of  tlie  most  re- 
markable regions  of  the   work!,— Tibet, 
the  Switzerland  of  Asia,  an  immense  suc- 
cession of  hill,  valley,  dells  of  exhaust- 
less  fertility,  and  mountains  towering  al- 
most twice  "the  height  of  Mo.it  Blanc    flic 
top  of  the  Dwawalaghiri  rises  26,000  ieet 
above  the  level  of  the   ocean.     But  (he 
civil  constitution    is  sLill  more  extraordi- 
nary.    Tlie  nation   is  one  great  convent, 
with  a  multitude  of  lay  brethren  to  labour 
for  the  monks.      It  is  the  centre  of  La- 
maism,    a    religion    spreading    from   the 
Volo-.i   to  Japan.     Its   tenets  are  a  com- 
pound of  Christianity— probably  learned 
from    the   Nestorian    missionaries   of  the 
early  ages— and  of  the  original  supersti- 
tions of  Asia.     The    Tibetians  hold  the 
unity  and  trinity   of  a   Supreme   Being ; 
the  existence  and  perpetual  opposition  ot 
an  evil  principle,  and  an  incarnation  which 
they  aver  to  be  a  thousand  years  belore 
that  of  the  founder  of  our  faith  ;  but  later 
corruptions,  probably  introduced  by  the 
Jesuits  in  1624,  diversify  this  mixture  of 
creeds.      They  believe  in  purgatory,  in 
the  efficacy  of  prayer  for  the  dead,  they 
have  holy  water,  a  rosary,  and  extreme 
unction.       Thev    have   priestly  robes,  a 
dress  for  the  nuns,  three  orders  of  initia- 
tion into  the  priesthood,  superior  priest-, 
equivalent  to  cardinals,   six  grand  lamas 
or  patriarchs,  presiding  over  the  three  di- 
visions of  Til)et  Proper,  and  the  three  of 
the  southern  provinces,  or  Bootan,  and 


at  the  head  of  all  a  great  Supreme,  the 
declared  "  vicegerent  of  omnipotence,'' 
the  Teshoo  Lama,  who  "  never  dies  ." 
an  infant  born  on  the  day  of  his  apparent 
decease  being  appointed  to  his  throne,  and 
receivint'  his  spirit  thus  transmitted  into  a 
new  form.  Hence  this  Pope  of  the  Him- 
malaya  is  named  "  Lama  Kaku,"  the 
eternal  father.  The  convents  are  as  nu- 
merous and  as  fully  peopled  as  might  be 
presumed,  under  this  holy  oligarchy.  The 
high  convent  of  Teshoo  Lumba  contains 
3,7000  priests. 

The  Capucins  in  1707  sent  out  missions, 
which,  like  those  of  their  more  vigorous 
predecessors,  the  sons  of  Loyola,  failed 
of  making  converts.  Yet  they  were  ena- 
bled to  found  two  houses  of  their  order, 
which  lasted  during  a  century.  A  Pro- 
testant Missionary,  Schroter,  unfortunately 
died  when,  in  1820,  he  was  preparing 
himself,  at  Calcutta,  for  translating  and 
propagating  the  scriptures  among  this 
extraordinary  people. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  east,  Japan  ex- 
hibits the  most  determined  resistance  to 
every  attempt  at  conversion.     The  coun- 
try has  reached  that  precise  rank  of  civi- 
lization which  makes  a  nation  jealous  of 
foreign  knowledge,  without  the  power  of 
adding  to  its   own.      The  spiritual  and 
temporal  authorities   are  distinct  and  de- 
fined, and  both  repulsive  of  European  in- 
tercourse in  the  strongest  degree.   .  The 
lower  orders  are  idolaters,  but  some  of 
the  leading  sects  reject  every  species  of 
image  worship,  and  probably  many  among 
the   higher   orders,  and  philosophers  ;— 
for  they  have  an  affectation  of  metaphy- 
sics,—are  scoffers  at   every  idea  of  the 


acknowledgment  of  a  divine  being.  But 
the  super-titious  are  deeply  superstitious, 
they  make  pilgrimages,  they  have  con- 
vents, and  their  rules  would  do  honour  to 
a  Trappist  or  a  Carthusian. 

In  the  earlv  part  of  the  17th  century, 
Rome  established  some  missions  in  Japan. 
But  the  popular  indignation   was  armed 
against  them,   and  the  missionnries  were 
expelled,   after    a    residence  of  almost  a 
century,  during  which  they  perpetually 
sent  pompous  accounts  of  conversions  to 
Europe,  but  seem  to  have  done  little  more 
than  trade,  offend  the  national  prejudices, 
by  their  ill-directed  efforts,  and  degrade 
Chri-tianity  by  the  example  of  their  lives 
and  doctrines."  In  1715,  the  Abbe  Juidott 
attempted  to   renew  the  Roman    mission. 
His  fate  is  not  known.     .lesuit-  and  monks 
of  other  orders  followed  and  failed,  and 
since    1748,   Japan   has  been    rendered 
nearly  accessible,  by  a  severe  strictness 
that  lias  had  no  parall  1  in  the  world. 

China,  with  its  two  hunarSd  millions  of 
people,  and  variety  of  tribes,  is  at  present 
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perhaps,  in  the  state  which  must  pieceae 
the  reception  of  Christianity  in  an  Asiatic 
empire.     Its  religion  is  broken  up  bv  t'li 
rious  s«cts,  which  aUcrnately  assume  ilie 
character  of  spiritual  disputants  and  rebels 
in  arms.      The   "  Pelinkin,"  or,   "ene- 
mies  of   foreign    religions,"    agitate    the 
north.     The  ••  Kedutis,"   or,  '«   Heaven 
and  earth  one,"  a  rac^'  of  levellers,  pro- 
claim equality  if  men  and  commuiiitv  of 
property  in  the  vie.-t   and  soutli,  aud  the 
"society    of  the  tliree   powers,    heaven, 
earth,  and  man,"  makes   war  again-t  all 
author.ty  whatever.     The  Jesuits  planted 
their  missions  in  China  in  the  middle  of 
tlie  sLxteentJi  century.     Multitudes  of  no- 
minal Christians  were  made  but  tlie  sus- 
picious spirit  of  the  government  appears 
to  have  nearly  extinguished  their  advance. 
So  late  as    l?i5,  an  imperial  ordinance 
commanded  that  the  intro<lucers  of  Chris- 
tianity should  be  put  to  death.     The  Pro- 
testant   inii>i-)naries   are   prohibited  from 
going  beyond  Canton. 

But  this  prohibition  may  have  been  for- 
tunate, in  its  compelling  the  missionaries 
to  attend  to  perhaps  tlie  only  way  of  im- 
pressing the  mind  of  China.  It"  has  led 
them  t3  prepare  tracts  and  versions  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try. Doctors  Morison  and  Milne  made  a 
translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments ;  and  Morison's  great  Chines  Dic- 
tionary and  Grammar  have  laid  open  tJie 
language  to  the  European  student  for  all 
time  to  come.  A:i  Anglo-Chinese  col- 
sege  has  been  esUblUhed  at  Malacca,  with 
tome  Chinese  schools.  But  the  circula- 
lion  of  the  scriptures  in  China  is  nt  pre- 
sent rendered  extremely  ditiicult  by  the 
Government,  which,  disturbed  by  fear  of 
insurrection,  and  unable  to  distinguish 
between  poLtical  and  religious  change, 
has  prohibited  at  once  all  religious  meet- 
ings, and  all  books  of  Christianity. 

HiniosUn,  the  finest  portion  'of  Asia, 
called  by  its  people  "  The  Garden  of  God" 
a  t>rriiory  of  a  million  of  square  miles, 
and  with  a  population  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  millions,  is  kept  in  awe  by  twenty 
thousmd  Br  ti-h  troops,  and  governed  by 
three  thoiisand  Britisn  functionaries,  at  a 
distance  of  eight  thousand  miles  from 
home, — the  most  singular  instance  of  pos- 
session in  the  history  of  empire. 

The  renewal  of  the  Company's  charter, 
«  1*13,  gave  some  hope  ot  maiing  a  solid 
religious  impression  on  India.  An  English 
bishop  was  seut  to  Calcutta,  where  a  col- 
lege was  erected  in  1821.  Schools  are 
supported  through  the  provinces,  many 
English,  Protestant,  and  Lutheran  Mis- 
sions are  located,  and  a  striking  --p'rit  of 
improvement  is  displavin;^  itself,  in  the 
efforts  of  some  of  the  Rajah«  and  men  of 


nign  caste,  to  acquire  European  literature  ; 
in  the  gradual  inclination  for  Euro|)ean 
intercourse,  and  tiie  extinction  of  some 
cruelties  and  many  prejudices.  But  actual 
Chrktiaiiity  has  hitherto  made  but  a  slight 
impression.  The  habits  of  the  people, 
their  natural  reluctance  to  the  religion  of 
strangers,  their  ignorance  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  the  fatal  distinction  of  cattes, 
raise  formidable  obstacles  against  the  ef- 
fective progress  of  religion. 

In  Persia,  the  Je.-uits  had  attempted 
but  little,  which  forms  a  ground  for  the 
Protestant  missionaries  to  hofie  for  much. 
The  popular  belief  of  the  people,  one  of 
the  most  tasteful  and  ingenious  of  the 
Eaiit,  is  a  loose  Islamism.  But  amono- 
the  higher  ranks  are  thousands  who  dis- 
dain the  religion  of  the  vulgar,  or  all  re- 
liLMon,  and  are  called  Suffees,  or  Free- 
thinkers. 

The  Russian  invasion  has  laid  open  the 
northern  frontier,  and  from  the  facility 
with  which  the  people  of  the  conquered 
districts  have  adopted  the  tenets  of  the 
Greek  Church,  it  may  be  augured  that 
Islamism  would  still  "more  readilv  give 
way  to  the  intelligent  zeal,  and  pure  doc- 
trines, of  the  missionaries  of  England,  an 
allv  bearing  the  Scripture. 

The  immense  Archipelago  of  the  In- 
dian isles  is  almo.st  wholly  untouched  by 
missionary  labours.  The  final  conquest 
of  Ceylon,  in  1&15,  put  iito  our  hands 
the  "  .Sacred  Island  "  of  India,  the  ori- 
ginal seat  of  Buddhism,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  .300,000.  Schools  have  been  es- 
tablished, and  the  forms  of  British  go- 
vernment and  laws  introduced.  In  this 
spot  the  conversion  of  the  Archipelago 
may  be  prepared. 

New  Holland  witli  its  islands,  covering 
an  immense  space  of  the  great  Southern 
Ocean,  and  growing  up  be.f^ore  the  eye  in 
islands  innumerable,  had  been,  since  the 
first  English  settlement  in  17«8,  the  ob- 
ject of   religious  Libour.     But,  in  1825, 
an  "  Auxiliary  Church    Missionary  So- 
ciety "  was  formed  in  New  South  Wales, 
with  a  grant  of  10,000  acres.     A   grant 
to  the  same  extent  was  made  to  the  "  Lou 
don  Missionary   Society,"  and   of   twice 
the  quantity  to'the  "  Wesleyan  Mission," 
in  consctjuence  of  its  wider'establishinent 
in  the  colony.     But  the   natives,  perhaps 
among   the   most    brutish    of    mankuid, 
have  been  hitherto  but  little  influenced. 
Nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  re- 
ceived ideas,  that  human  nature  derives 
its  evil  habits  from  natural  privations,  in- 
clemency of  climate,  nr  long  oppression 
than  the  temperament  of  ihe  dwellers  in 
the  South  Seas.     The  fine  climate,  abun- 
dant   provisions,    and    lazy    equality  of 
condition,  are  all  made  for'the  overthrow 
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of  the  theory.  The  people  are  ahnost 
universally  ferocious,  treacherous,  licen- 
tious, and  thievin<;.  Cannibalism  is  not 
uncommon,  and  the  massacre  of  prisoners 
is  customary.  In  New  Holland,  man  is 
a  beast  ;  in  the  two  New  Zealand  islands, 
he  is  a  savage  ;  and  in  the  generality  of 
the  others,  he  is  a  monster  of  perfidy  and 
blood.  Yet  it  is  in  this  Archipelago  that 
the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  civiliz- 
ing power  of  Christianity  is  to  be  found. 
The  Sandwich  islands,  once  proverbial 
for  crime,  are  rapidly  receiving  the  habits 
of  religion.  Occasional  excesses  still 
disfigure  the  picture,  and  the  present  gen- 
eration must  be  worn  out  before  the  recol- 
lections of  its  old  license  can  be  withtiut 
partizans.  But  the  change  is  proceeding, 
and  must  be  finally  productive  of  the 
highest  advantages  to  the  national  charac- 
ter, the  prosperity  of  the  people,  and  to 
the  general  influence  of  the  missionaries 
over  the  tribes  of  the  South  Sea. 

In  giving  this  sketch,  we  have  to  ac- 
Knowledge  ourselves  much  indebted  to  a 
work  which  has  just  appeared,  entitled, 
"  The  Present  state  of  Christianity,  and 
of  the  Missionary  Establishments  for  its 
Propagation  through  all  parts  of  the 
world," — a  single  volume,  very  intelli- 
gently drawn  up,  and  giving  a  number  of 
details  and  opinions  important  to  the  sub- 
ject, but  on  which  we,  of  course,  have 
no  opportunity  to  enter.  But  the  value  of 
such  publications  must  be  not  merely  in 
the  information  which  they  give,  though 
the  present  work  seems  to  have  been  col- 
lected with  great  care  by  its  original  au- 
thor, a  German,  and  by  its  English  reviser, 
and  in  part  author,  from  the  reports  of  our 
various  societies — but  in  ther  impulse  to 
similar  publications,  to  the  activity  of 
missionary  establishments,  and  the  general 
desire  of  Christ  an  men  for  the  communi- 
cation of  Christian  knowledt;e  through 
the  darkened  regions  of  the  globe — the 
noblest  efi'ort  that  can  be  achieved  by  the 
wisdom,  the  wealth,  and  tlie  entcrpriz*'  of 
man. 

One  immense  region  alone  remains,  the 
finest  of  the  earth,  and  the  most  imper- 
vious to  the  step  of  Christianity — Turkey 
in  Asia,  an  extent  of  more  than  ,360,000 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  twelve 
millions.  The  few  Christians  scattered 
through  this  magnificent  territory  are 
scarcely  more  than  nominal  •,  and  every 
attempt  to  restore  them  to  the  knowledge 
of  their  faith  has  been  iiitherto  almost 
hopeless.  To  convert  their  masters  is  be- 
yond even  the  highest  daring  of  the  mis- 
sionary. The  Turk  answers  all  argu- 
ment by  the  dagger.  But  the  change 
which  no  reasoning  of  man  can  effect 
may  be  destined  to  severer  means,  and  the 


sword  may  liberate  the  Christian  slave 
from  a  hideous  tyranny,  which  not  even 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  has  been  suffered 
to  enlighten.  Whether  the  present  Rus 
sian  war  be  the  commencement  of  that 
great  revolution,  by  which  the  chains  of 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor  are  to  be  broken, 
must  be  beyond  all  but  conjecture.  Yet 
that  those  chains  shall  finally  be  dis- 
solved, that  Mahometanism  shall  be  ex- 
tinguished, that  the  chosen  land  of  the 
early  church,  Ionia,  shall  be  free,  aud 
that  the  original  seat  of  religion,  Pales- 
tine, shall  be  made  the  throne  of  a  domi- 
nion supreme  and  holy,  are  truths  written 
with  a  fulness  and  splendor  which  force 
conviction,  and  at  once  sustain  us  in  the 
solemn  labours  of  bringing  our  fellow- 
creatures  to  the  knowledge  of  God  ;  and 
cheer  us  with  the  certainty  of  a  consum- 
mation illustrious  beyond  the  thought  of 
man. — Blackwood's  Mag. 


A  ROUND  ROBIN. 

Tfie  sun  unrolled  the  summer's  day. 

The  light  spread  far  and  wide  ; 
Glass,  firetike,  gliUeivd  with  the  ray 

And  gold  swam  on  the  tide  : 
Watchmen  were  safe  and  sound  in  bed. 

The  sealls  of  hoatmen  ready, 
And  bakers  kneading  rolls  for  bread. 

Anil  mail-coach  drivers  steady. 
Smithfield  contained  exalted  horns, 

And  Covent  Garden  flowers  ; 
Mark  Lane  shewed  choice  extracted  cores, 

And  water  carts  dropped  showers  : 
With  hunger  fraught, — for  flesh  or  fowl. 

On  public  feeding  bent, 
I  scorned  the  teapot,  cream,  and  roll. 

And  to  a  public  breakfast  went. 
There  sat  a  Dutchess  of  renown; 

And,  like  a  courteous  kuight. 
Her  Duke  to  better  manners  grown, 

Falcon-like  watched  her  sight : 
She  chucked  his  chin,  she  pinched  his  ear. 

She  sniattered  French  and  sipped  : 
He  laughed  and  ate,  and  called  her — *  Dear  1' 

And  his  mustachios  clipped. 
Like  shoes  half  worn  and  odd  become, 
.    Which  once  were  used  in  pairs. 
Hundreds  who  left  their  coupled  home 

Here  looked  in  stranger  airs  : 
The  young  and  old  in  high  degree, 

Snatched  food  like  boys  at  feast. 
As  though  none  tasted  meat,  or  tea. 

For  eight  and  forty  hours  at  least. 
The  exhibitions,  hot  as  love. 

Were  in  a  meltins  trim  ; 
And  even  paint  from  cheeks  did  move, 

Not  gilded  round  the  rim: 
Crisp  curls  were  slackened  on  the  brow 

Like  languid  leaves  in  heat. 
And  bonnet  ships  with  silken  prow 

Sailed  in  the  wind-draft  fleet : 
The  ladies  eyes  for  pictures  framed. 

The  catalogues  conned  o'er. 
And  favourite  artist's  names  were  famed, 

Hanging,  (poor  soids  !)  from  floor  to  floor. 
The  parks  in  dust  and  smoke  were  dry. 

The  shops  and  streets  in  gas  ; 
St.  Stephen  closed  his  ear  and^ye 
To  bills  doomed  not  to  pass.  ^ 
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The  phyhoiise  wore  a  notnbre  cast, 

Vauxhall  was  chill  but  thin. 
The  ina»qutTade,  lliough  least  uollast, 

Like  BurtleDiy  wnn  din; 
The  clubhouse  ^{liiiiineredto  the  moon, 

The  moon  and  stars  looked  down, 
For  daylight  dawned  in  eautern  shoon, 

And  beamed  uie  out  of  town.  P 


CONSUMPTION. 
(For  the  Olio.) 


Consumption,  silent  cheater  of  the  eye." 

U.  KiBKB  White. 


I  saw  her  once — and  in  <he  calm  expanse 
Of  her  blue  eye,  there  beamed  a  heaven 
of  thought; 
While  gay  hope  seemed  in  one  unraingled 
dance 
To  revel  in  the  iunahine  which  it  sought. 
And  as  youth's  hope  elastic  was  her  tread. 
While  beamintf  on  all  round  a  joy  sh»  seemed 
to  shed. 

Again  1  taw  her— but  the  hectic  glow 
Which  mantled  on  her  cheek— a  sad  tale 
told  ; 
Consumption  was  at  work— with  lure  though 

slow  ,■  ,j 

Advaaue, — encircling  her  witbin  its  folds. 
Her  eye  in  false  deceitful  lustre  shone. 
And  oh  !  her  fairy  elasticity  was  gone  ! 

But  though   thus  languid   was  her  faded 
frame. 
Her  mental  energy  was  unimpaired  ; 
Disease  those  iniellecls  could  never  tame. 
Though  to  consume  her  frame  it  thus  had 
dared  ; 
And  still  all  silently  her  life  passed  on. 
Though  well  might  it  be  seen,  that  that  was 
almost  gone. 

Weeks— months  rolled  on— I  saw  her  not 
again; 
But  there  are  those  who  Tiewed  the  dismal 
scene 
Of  life  and  body  parting— yet  no  pain 
Invaded  her- but  with  a  smile  serene. 
From  this  mont   checquered   lift:  she  passed 

away,  . 

As  doth  the  shadow,  when  the  sun  withdraw* 
Its  ray.  *-•  ^• 


battle  at  Choeronoea.  The  extreme  diffi- 
cultv  in  which  the  Athenians  were  invol- 
ved', wlio  could  not  prevail  with  tticiii- 
selves  to  deliver  up  their  orators  to  certain 
death,  thoujrh  they  had  no  other  way  to 
save  their  city  ;  Deniades,  whom  Alexan- 
der had  honoured  with  his  friendship,  of- 
f  .-red  to  undertake  the  embassy  and  inter- 
cede for  them,  which  he  did  with  success. 
He  prepared  the  decree  for  the  death  of 
Demosthenes,  but  was  killed  with  his 
son  by  Cassander,  under  the  rei-jn  of 
Antipater.  Theophrastus  bein?  asked 
his  opinion  of  Demosthenes,  said,  "  wor- 
thy of  the  city!"— Then  of  Demades,— 
he  replied,  ""  above  the  city  !"         P. 


ORIGIN   OF  THE  TERM  YANKEE. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Olio.) 
Sir, — Seeing  an  article  relative  to  the 
origin  of  the  term  Yankee,  in  the  26tli 
number  of  the  Olio,  I  hand  you  the  fol- 
lowing, which  I  have  reason  to  believe  is 
the  more  correct  of  the  two. 

A  Gleaner 

The  current  American  term,  Yankee, 
was  a  cant,  or  favourite  word  with  one 
Jonathan  Hastings,  a  settler  at  Cam- 
bridi^e.  North  America,  about  the  year 
1713.  The  inventor  used  it  to  express 
Ercellpncy.  For  instance,  a  "  Yankee 
■jood  horse,"  or  "  Yankee  cyder,"  meant 
an  expellent  horse,  and  excellent  cyder. 
The  students  of  a  neighbouring  college 
were  accustomed  to  hire  horses  of  Jona- 
than, their  intercourse  with  him,  and  his 
use  of  the  word  on  all  occasions,  led  thein 
to  adopt  it,  and  they  gave  him  the  name 
of  "  Yankee  Jonatlian."  It  was  disper- 
Sid  by  the  collegians  throughout  New 
England,  until  it  became  a  settled  term  of 
reproach  to  all  New  Fnglanders,  and 
eventually  to  all  North  Americans. 


(No.  7.) 

DEMADES. 

Demades  was  a  crafty  and  fortunate 
man.  Of  a  mariner  and  porter,  he"  be- 
came a  distinguished  but  contentious 
orator  of  Athens.  Bribed  by  Philip's 
gold,  he  opposed  Demosthenes,  but  in 
vain.  He  desired  nothing  more  than  the 
favour  of  the  Macedonians,  and  especially 
of  Antipater.  Addicted  to  luxury,  he 
sacrificed  his  gold  to  his  desires.  He  was 
taken  prisoner,  with  above  2000,  in    the 


Pithti 


ILticontCjBi  : 

OR, 

Remarki  and  Ulaxims  collected 
from  varioun  Sources. 


SLOVENLINESS    AND    COXCOMBRV. 

Between  the  sloven  and  the  coxcomb, 
there  is  generally  a  competition  which 
shall  be  the  more  contemptible,  the  one 
in  the  total  ne'.'lect  of  every  thing  which 
might  make  his  appearance  in  public  sup- 
portable ;  and  the  other  in  the  cultivation 
of  every  superfluous  ornament.  The  for- 
mer ofTenda  by  his  negligence  and  dirt. 
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the  latter  by  liis  airs  and  perfumery. 
Each  entertains  a  proper  contempt  lor  the 
other ;  and  wliile  both  are  u^bt  in  their 
O|)inion,  both  are  wrong  in  their  practice. 


A    FINE    Gr;NTLEMAN 

Resembles  tlie  cinnamon  tree,  the  bark 
of  which  is  worth  more  than  the  trunk. 
He  allows  of  no  judge  but  the  eye;  he 
has  purchased  more  hair,  legs,  beauty, 
and  figure,  than  nature  gave  him  His 
judgment  extends  only  to  tailors  and  hair- 
dressers, but  his  opinion  is  always  ready, 
and  always  impertinent. 


CUKIOSITY. 

Curiosity  is  the  appetite  of  the  mind,   it 
must  be  satisfied  or  we  perish. 


BOOKS. 

The  fate  of  books  is  oftentimes  similar 
to  that  of  authors.  The  flattery  of  dedi- 
cations, and  the  testimony  of  ffiends,  are 
frequently  interposed  in  vain  to  force  tiiem 
into  popularity  and  applause. 

WINE. 

Wine  inspires  confidence,  wit,  and  elo- 
quence ;  that  is,  it  changes  modesty  to 
impudence,  ingrafts  the  art  of  joking  upon 
dulness,  and  makes  a  story  teller  of  a 
fool. 

ENvr. 

He  that  envieth  maketh  another  man's 
virtue  his  vice,  and  another's  happiness 
his  torment;  whereas,  he  that  rejoiceth 
at  the  prosperity  of  another  is  tlie  partaker 
of  the  same. 


pattttc  i^\)va0c&,  (No.  1.) 

St.  Henries'  Fire. — Is  a  sort  of  meteor 
appearing  in  the  night,  on  the  shrouds  and 
other  parts  of  ships. 

Iron-sick. — A  ship  is  said  to  be  iron- 
sick,  when  her  spikes,  bolts,  and  nails  are 
worn,  so  that  they  make  hollows  in  the 
planks,  whereby  the  ship  leaks. 

Keel  Raking. — A  puni'hnient  of  ma- 
lefactors at  sea,  by  letting  them  down 
with  ropes,  and  drawing  them  underneath 
the  ship's  keel. 

Ship  Ladders. — Are  of  three  sorts,  the 
entering  ladder,  made  of  wood  ;  the  gal- 
lery ladder,  made  of  ropes ;  and  the 
bowsprit  ladder,  at  the  beak-head. 

To  go  Large. — Is  wlien  a  ship  goes 
right  before  the  wind. 

Laskets. — Are  small  lines  like  loops, 
fastened  by  sewing  into  the  Bonnets  and 
Drabler. 

Lasking.—^hen  a  ship  saih  neither 
by  Vv'ind  nor  straight  before  it  but  quar- 
ering  between  both,  she  is  said  tn  go 
Lushing. 


Lee   Latch. —  Have  a  care  of  the 

Lee  Latch  ;  that  is,  '  keep  the  ship  near 
the  wind.'  Joida. 

3Snu.6tvattOH.0  oi  l^t'iBStorg. 

SPEECH  OF  RICHARD  II.  KING  OF  ENGLAND 
L'PON  ABDICATING  THE  THRONE. 

An  old  chronicler  (Sir  John  Haywarde' 
in  his  "  Life  and  Reign  of  the  fourth 
Henry,"  a  work  bearing  the  early  date  of 
1599,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
.  detlironement  of  tlie  unfortunate  Richard. 
This  transaction  took  place  on  Michaelmas 
day  1399,  at  the  Tower,  where  were  as- 
sembled the  following  nobles,  &c.  of  the 
kingdom.  Richard  .Scroop,  archbishop 
of  York;  John,  Bishop  of  Hereford; 
Henry,  duke  of  Lancaster;  Henry, 
earl  of  Northumberland;  Radulph,  earl 
of  Westmoreland  :  L.  Hugh  Burnell ; 
L.  Thomas  Berkley  ;  L.  Ross ;  L.  Wil- 
lougliby  ;  L.  Abergavenny;  the  abbot 
of  Westminster  ;  the  prior  of  Canter- 
bury ;  W.  Thinnings,  and  John  Mark- 
ham,  chief  Justices ;  Thomas  Stoke,  and 
John  Burbacke,  doctors  of  laws ;  T. 
Herpingham  and  T.  Gray,  knights;  W. 
Ferby,  and  Dionise  Lopham,  public  no- 
taries, and  divers  others  not  remembered. 
When  all  were  set  in  their  places,  king 
Richard  was  brought  forth,  apparelled  in 
his  royal  robe,  the  diadem  on  his  head, 
and  the  sceptre  in  his  hand ;  and  was 
placed  amongst  them  in  a  chair  of  state. 
Never  was  prince  so  gorgeous,  with  less 
glory  and  greater  grief :  to  whom  it  was 
not  disgrace  sufficient  to  lose  both  the 
honour  and  ornaments  of  a  king,  but  he 
must  openly  to  his  greater  scorn,  renounce 
the  one  and  deliver  the  other.  After  a 
little  pause  and  expectation,  the  king  arose 
from  his  seat,  and  spake  to  the  assembly 
these  words :  — 

"1  assure  myself  that  some  at  this 
present,  and  many  hereafter,  will  account 
my  case  lamentable ;  either  that  I  have 
deserved  this  dejection,  if  if  be  just ;  or 
if  it  be  wrongful,  that  I  could  not  avoid 
it.  Indeed  I  do  confess,  that  many  times 
I  have  shewed  myself  both  less  provident, 
and  less  painful'  for  the  benefit  of  the 
commonwealth,  than  I  should,  or  might, 
or  intended  to  do  hereafter  ;  and  have  in 
many  actions  more  respected  the  satisfying 
of  my  own  particular  humour,  than  ei- 
ther justice  to  some  piivate  persons,  or 
the  common  good  of  all,  yet  I  did  not  at 
an}- time  either  omit  duty  or  commit  griev- 
ance upon  natural  dulness  or  set  malice  ; 
but  partlv  by  abuse  of  corrupt  counsel 
lors,  partly  by  error  of  my  youthfu- 
judg'nent.  And  now  the  remembrance  of 
these  oversights,  is  so  unpleasa^it  to  no 
man  as  to  my.self ;  and  the  rather  be 
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cause  I  have  no  means  left,  either  to  re- 
compense the  injuries  which  I  have  done, 
or  to  testify  to  the  world  my  reformed  af- 
fections, which  experience  and  staidness  of 
years  had  already  corrected,  and  would 
iaily  liave  framed  to  more  perfection. 
But  whether  all  the  imputations,  where- 
with I  am  charged  be  true,  either  in  sub- 
stance, or  in  such  quality  as  they  are  laid, 
or  whether  being  true  they  be  so  heinous 
as  to  force  these  extremities,  or  svhether 


^ncctrottana. 


JESOP   TBS    FABULIST. 

iEsop,  the  author  of  the  Fables,  was  at 
the  Court  of  Croesus,  with  Solon,  and  said 
to  him  by  way  of  advice: — "  Solon,  we 
must  either  not  come  near  princes  at  all, 
or  speak  such  things  that  are  agreeable  to 
"  Say    rather,"    replied  Solon, 


them". 

**  that  we  should  never  come  near  them 
any  other  prince,  especially  in  the  heat  of    at  all,  or  speak  such  things  as  may  be  for 
youth,  and  in  the  space  of  two  and  twenty    their  good." 
years  (the  time  of  my  unfortunate  reign)  


doth  not  sometimes  either  for  advantage 
or  upon  displeasure,  in  as  deep  manner 
grieve  some  particular  subject ;  I  wilt  no 
now  examine,  it  helpeth  not  to  use  de- 
fence, neither  booteth  it  to  make  com- 
plaint :  there  It  left  no  place  for  the  one, 
nor  pity  for  the  other ;  and  therefore  I 
refer  it  to  the  judgment  of  God,  and  your 
less  distempered  considerations. 

"  I  accuse  no  man ;  I  blame  no  fortune  ; 
I  complain  of  nothing  :  I  have  no  plea- 
sure in  such  vain  and  needless  comfort, 
and  if  I  listed  to  have  stood  upon  terms, 
I  know  I  have  great  favorers  abroad  ;  and 
some  friends  (I  hope)  at  home,  who 
would  have  been  ready,  yea  forward  on 
my  behalf  to  set  up  a  bloody  and  doubt- 
ful war  .  but  I  esteem  not  my  dignity  at 
so  high  a  prize,  as  the  hazard  of  so  great 
valour,  the  spilling  of  so  much  English 
blood,  and  the  spoil  and  waste  of  so  flour- 
ishing a  realm,  as  thereby  might  have 
been  occasioned.  Therefore  that  the  com- 
monwealth may  rather  rise  by  my  fall, 
than  I  stand  by  the  ruin  thereof,  I  will- 
ingly yield  to  your  desires,  and  am  here 
come  to  dispossess  myself  to  all  public 
autltorities  and  title,  and  to  make  it  free 
and  lawful  for  you  to  create  for  your 
king,  Henry,  duke  of  Lancaster,  my 
cousin  germain,  whom  I  know  to  be  as 
worthy  to  take  that  place,  as  I  see  you 
willing  to  give  it  to  him." 

After  king    Richard  had    ended    his 
speech,  "  he  read  openly  and  distinctly 
the  form  of  his  cession,  wherein  he  did 
declare,  that  he  had  discharged  his    sub- 
jects from  their  oaths  of  fealty  and  ho- 
mage, and  all   other  oaths  whatsoever ; 
and  of  his  own  will  and  free  motion  did 
abdicate  the  title,  dignity,  and  authority 
of  a  kins  ;  and  rendered  up  the  possession 
of  the  realm,  with  the  use  and  titlethore- 
of,  and  all  the   rights  thereunto    apper- 
taining.    To  this  the  king  subscribed  and 
was  sworn :  and  then  he  delivered   with 
his  own  hands  the  crown,  the  sceptre,  and 
the  robe  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster;  wish- 
ing unto  him  more  happiness  than    had 
ever  happened  to  hi:nself." 


THE  STATESMAN  AND  THE  CATS. 

The  late  eloquent  statesman,  Charles 
James  Fox,  whilst  walking  up  Bond 
street  from  one  of  the  club-houses  with 
an  illustrious  personage,  laid  him  a  wager 
that  he  would  see  more  cats  than  the 
prince  in  his  walk,  and  that  he  might  take 
which  side  of  the  street  he  liked.  When 
they  got  to  the  top  Mr.  Fox  had  seen 
thirteen  cats  and  the  prince  not  one.  The 
royal  personage  asked  for  an  explanation 
of  this  apparent  miracle.  Mr.  Fox  in 
reply  said,  "  Your  royal  highness  took, 
of  course,  the  shady  side  of  the  way,  as 
most  agreeable  ;  I  knew  that  the  sunny 
side  would  be  left  to  me,  and  cats  always 
prefer  the  sunshine." 

A  MISER'S  WILL. 

A  '  Deed  of  Gift'  is  in  a  Miser's  breath, 
AVheo  he  is  made  a  '  tenement'  in  deaib; 
The  gold  ha  kept  in  '  durance'  is  set  free, 
And  he's  confined  instead  by   Heaven's  de- 
cree. 
Thus,  while  the  worm  '  life's  testament'  des- 

stroys. 
Against  his  Will,  the  Heir,  his  Will  enjoys. 

P. 


SOHO    SQUARE. 

The  part  of  the  metropolis  which  is 
known  by  the  above  denomination  was 
originally  called  Monmouth  Square,  but 
after  the  battle  of  Sedsreniore,  it  was 
named  Soho  Square,  by  the  adherents  of 
that  unfcTtunate  man,  as  Soho  was  the 
word  of  thatdav  at  the  battle. 


THE  SUN  AND  TIME. 

(Translated  from  the  Latin  of  Owen,  lib    7. 

ep.  2S.) 
The  sun  is<iuick,  the  ho\ir  mora  quickly  flies, 
And  this  advantage  in  its  progress  lies. 
Time  never  stops  : — the  sun  once  ceased  to  go 
By  standing  o'er  the  walls  of  Jericho. t 
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DATE. 


-luly  16 


DIARY. 


U 


St.  Eiislatbius. 


St.  Leo  the  IV. 


DATE 


July  16 


18 


W 


20 


8t.  Symphorosa 
and  her  Seven 
Sons. 


St.  Synimachus. 


COKRESPONDING    CHRONOLOGY. 


17;i 


21 


22 


St.  Margaret. 


St.  Praxedes. 


18 


St-  Mnr>  Magda- 
len. 


St.  Eustathius.  This  saint  was  born  at  SidainPam- 
phylia.  He  was  first  Bishop  «rf  Bersea,  in  Syria, 
and  afterwards  was  called  to  fill  (he  vacant  see  o^ 
Antioch.  He  wa^  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the 
Arians,  for  which  he  was  banished  by  the  emperor 
Coiislantine,  and  died  at  Trajanopolis,  a.  D  360 

1 728.  Born  at  Plympton  in  Devonshire,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds',  the  eminent  portrait  painter,  but  to 
this  branch  of  the  art  he  was  not  contined,  for  ma- 
ny of  his  historical  pictures  are  of  high  and  ac- 
knowledged merit.  His  literary  attainments 
sound  judgment,  and  refined  taste,  procured  him 
the  friendship  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  Re- 
nins ot  his  time,  particularly  Drs.  Johnson  and 
Goldsmith,  Edmund  Burke  and  David  Garrick 
'or-^°  succeeded  Sergius  the  XI.  in  (he  papacy' in 
fc.i/,  when  the  Saracens,  hnviug invaded  the  eccle- 
siastic states,  he  joined  his  fleet  with  that  of  Na- 
ples, and  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  them 
After  which  he  put  the  city  of  Rome,  in  a  state  of 
defence,  and  completea  thechurches  that  were  un- 
finished.  He  died  A.  D.  856.  During  the  ti„ie 
that  Leo  snt,  Ethelwald  King  of  England,  mndo 
his  country  tributary  to  Rome,  oy  charging  a  rate 
of  one  penny  yearly  upon  each  house. 

1674.  Born  at  Southampton,  Dr.  Isaac  Watts  the 
pious  divine  and  able  writer.  The  death  of  this 
estimable  man  happened  in   1741.     His  treatise 

r^'  ^??"^ '  '^"''  ""l"  ^^^•■'^'  °"  ^'"^  Improvement  of 
the  Wind,  are  works  in  the  highest  degree  useful 
and  pleasing. 
This  saint  was  the  widow  of  the  martyred  St  Getu- 
hus,  she  and  hei  eons  were  put  to  death  bv  the 
command  ofthe  Emperor  Adrian  for  refusing  to 
sacrifice  to  the  idols.  ^ 

1814     On  this  day  a  Proclamation  was  issued  at 
Cadiz  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  for  re  es 
tablishing  the  Holy  Inquisition. 
lU|St    Synimachus  was  the  successor  of  Anastatius 
II.  in  the  popedom.     He  died  a.  d.  544    after 
having  filled  the  papal  chair  15  years. 
821.    Anniversary  of  the  Coronation  of  his  present 

Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth. 
333.    The  memorable  battle  of  Halidown  Hill  took 
place  on  this  day,  when  the  Scots  were  defeated 
by  Edward  III. 

20  St.  Margaret  was  a  native  of  Antioch,  and  for  her 

farmiiess  to    her  religion  she    was   tortured  and 
I     finally  beheaded,  A.  D.  278. 

jl304.     Born  on  this  day  the  celebrated  Italian  poet 
Francis  Petrarch,  at  Arezzo.      His  fame  as  a  poet 
having  spread  over  a  large  portion  of  Europe   he 
!     received  invitations  from  the  Senate  of  Roine  • 
from  the  King  of  Naples  ;   and  the  University  of 
Pans.     He  accepted  that  of  tiie  Roman  Senate  • 
and  on  Easter  1341  he  was  crowned  with  Laurel 
in  the  Capitol,  with  great  pomp. 
St.  Praxedes  was  the  virgin  daughter  of  Pudens,  a 
Rojnan  Senator.      Her  life  was  spent  in  prayer 
and  in  relieving  the  poor  and  the  necessities  of 
the  church. 
1652.     Died   «T   80;   the  eminent  architect  Inigo 
Jones  the  Designer  of  Whitehall  and  the  Banquet- 
ting  House  barely  the  fiftieth  part  of  a  palace   He 
IS  consi.lered  the  father  of  pure  architecture   in 
England. 
St.  Mary  Blagdalen.     This  day  was  dedicated  to  her 
memory  by  King  Edward  VI.      The  festival  was 
discontinued   by    the    reformers,    who    doubted 
whether  this  woman  mentioned  in  the   Gospel 
was  really  Mary  Magdalen.  "     ' 

1624-  Died  suddenly  in  hia  carriage,  Thoa.  Macna- 
mara  Russel.  Admiral  of  the  White.  Among  the 
many  brilliant  services  he  performed^his  efficient 
blockade  of  the  Texel  stands  pre-eminent 
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^i)t  Bosicvucian. 


SnujEStratm  Brttdc. 


THE  ROSICRUCIAN. 


"  And,  after  all,"  Mid  Ltibeck  Schief- 
M,  soliloquising  aloud,  "  what  do  1  know? 
It  i>  true  1  have  obtained  the  first  honours 
of  the  university, — have  learned  all  the 
professors  can  teach,  and  am  considered 
the  ablest  scholar  in  Gottingen  :  still,  how 
little  do  I  know,  and  how  unsatisfactory 
thit  knowledge  is!"  —  "Ay,  what  do 
you  know  .'"  siid  a  voice  so  near  that  it 
maile  hinj  start.  "I  know."  said  Lii- 
beck,  "  that  yon  are  some  idle  fool  lo  be 
pratin?  here  at  this  time  of  ni;;ht,"  for  he 
felt  ashamed  and  anjry  his  soliloquy  had 
been  overheard :  but  both  shame  and 
anger  ?ave  way  to  surpnse,  when  upon 
turnins;  siiddcidv  round  to  discover  the 
speaker,  he  was  not  able  to  perceive  any 
one,  though  the  moon  shone  brightly,  and 
for  a  considerable  distance  around  was  a 
level  plain,  without  a  single  tree  or  other 
object  which  could  have  afforded  con- 
cealment. 

Vol.  II.  C 


The  astonishment  of  Lubeck  was  be- 
yond description  —  he  tried  to  perstiadp 
himself  that  it  was  .some  trick,  hnl  the 
nearness  of  the  voice,  and  the  nature  of 
ibo  place,  forb:idc  such  a  conclusion. 
Foar  now  urged  him  lo  lia'^ten  from  the 
spot ;  being  resolved,  however,  (liat  if 
ii  were  a  trick  of  a  fellnw-slndi'm,  he 
-Iionld  have  no  advantagf,  he  exclaimi'd 
in  as  jocular  atone  as  he  could  command, 
"  Tu.sh,  I  know  you,  and  wish  yon  bet- 
ter success  the  ne.xt  time  ynii  attempt  lit*" 
incognito."  He  tlien  made  the  best  of  h\a 
way  to  the  high  roaii,  and,  musing  upon 
this  curious  and  unaccnnntable  circum- 
stance, returned  to  his  Jip.irtmenls. 

Next  morning  Lnberk  wont  to  ihe  site 
of  the  (irrceding  night's  adventure,  with 
Ihe  intention  of  ascertaining  the  manner 
in  which  this  curious  trick  had  been  ppr- 
formcl,  (for  with  returning  dax  light  he 
felt  re-a-sured  that  it  tea*  such,)  but  his 
dismay  was -very  considerable  when  he 
arrived  at  the  spot,  for,  owing  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground,  he  wa.s  at  once  com- 
pelled to  deridi"  that  it  could  not  be  a 
trick  perfornipd  bv  Intmun  actart. 

30 


How  unsteady  is  the  balance  of  the  hu- 
man mind  !  The  manner  in  whi':h  the 
strongest  understandings  are  sometimes 
swayed  by  the  most  minute  circumstances 
is  perfectly  unaccountable  ;  and  the  small- 
est foundation,  like  the  stem  of  a  tree, 
often  carries  a  wide-spreading;  superstruc- 
ture. The  wild  stories  of  his  romantic 
countrymen  were,  for  a  time  eagerly  pe- 
rused by  Lubeck  ;  and  the  mind,  which 
had  before  delighted  in  them  as  entertain- 
ing compositions,  lent  them  that  deep 
attention  which  admitted  the  possibility 
of  their  reality. 

Expecting  that  the  invisible  person 
(for  such  he  was  now  persuaded  existed) 
would  again  address  him,  Lubeck  went 
night  after  night  to  the  same  spot,  but  in 
vain  !  Till  at  length,  as  the  event  be- 
came more  remote,  the  impressions  of 
that  night  became  more  faint ;  at  last,  he 
felt  convinced  that  the  whole  must  have 
been  the  result  of  his  own  imagination, 
and  was  quietly  pursuing  his  studies, 
when  one  morning  a  stranger  was  usher- 
ed into  his  apartment. 

"  I  believe,"  said  the  stranger,  '•  I  am 


addressing  Lubeck  Schieffel,  who  gained, 
with  so  much  honour,  the  last  prize  of 
this  university." 

Lubeck  bowed  assent. 
"  You  may  probably  feel  surprised," 
continued  he,  "  that  a  perfect  stranger 
shou'd  obtriide  himself  upon  you,  but  I 
concluded  that  a  person  who  had  already 
obtained  so  much  information  would  na- 
turally be  desirous  of  embracing  any 
means  of  increasing  it,  and  I  believe  it 
is  in  my  power  to  point  out  to  you  a  way 
by  whicli  that  increase  may  be  obtained." 
"  I  certainly  feel  an  ardent  thirst  for 
knowledge,"  said  Lubeck  ;  "  as  yet,  I 
cannot  but  agree  with  him  who  said,  '  all 
I  know  is,  that  I  know  nothing.'  I  have 
read  the  books  pointed  out  by  the  profes- 
sors, and  all  that  I  have  read  only  con- 
firms the  justnes-  of  this  conclusion." 

"  And  rightly, "said  the  stranger,  "  for 
of  what  use  are  the  majority  of  the  ancient 
writings,  but  as  they  furnish  excellent 
rules  of  morality,  and  specimens  of  elegant 
or  amusing  compositions  !  We  may  ad- 
mire the  descriptions  of  Tacitus,  the  sim- 
ple style   of  Livy — be   daazled    by   the 
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splendid  imagery  of  Homer,  or  meltjd  oy 
the  tender  traits  of  TibuUus  or  Euripides, 
— we  may  laugh  with  Anacreon,  or  enjoy 
the  still  beauties  of  nature  with  Theocri- 
tus—we have  love  in  Sappho,  satire  in 
Juvenal,  and  man  in  Horace — we •" 

"  Stay,  stay,"  said  Lubeck.  "  Swell 
the  list  no  farther ;  from  all  these  books 
some  knowledge  1  have  drained,  but  am 
still  not  satisfied.  I  still  thirst,  still  pant 
for  knowledge  ;  and  am  sick  to  the  soul 
of  knowing  no  more  than  the  rest  of  the 
world.     I  would •" 

"If  you  look  to  gain,"  said  the  stran- 
ger, interrupting  him,  "  for  such  univer- 
sal knowledge  from  books,  you  must  be 
disappointed.  It  would  consume  nearly 
a  life,  to  read  iill  that  has  been  written 
upon  any  one  science,  which,  when 
known,  is  but  one  step  forward,  and  while 
we  are  striving  to  reach  wisdom,  death 
overtakes  us.  Besides,  you  learn  nothing 
new  from  books,  for  invention  mu<it  pre- 
cede science,  and  cleir  a  path  for  her, 
while  the  compilers  of  books  but  follow 
at  a  distance  and  record  her  steps.  Still 
you  need  not  despair,  for  thouijh  thou- 
sands in  V  lin  strive  to  open  the  portals 
to  that  knowledge,  which  is  closed  by  a 
bar  which  no  force  can  remove — still,  to 
some  it  may  be  given  to  find  a  hidden 
spring,  which,  touched " 

"  And  you  have  found  this  spring," 
said  Lubeck,  sarcastically. 

"It  has  been  foimd  !"  said  the  stran- 
ger, "  it  has  been  touched  !  The  hitherto 
sealed  portals  have  been  opened,  and  the 
hidden  knowledge  full — complete — is  re- 
vealed, but  only  to  few,  and  even  to 
those  conditionally." 

"  You  speak  allegorically,"  said  Lu- 
beck, "  what  mean  you  ?" 

"  You  must  be  aware,"  said  the  stran- 
ger, "  that  he  who  wishes  to  excel  in  any 
one  science ?ives it  his  undivided  attention; 
is  it  not  rational  then  to  suppose  that 
something  extraordinary  must  be  ex- 
acted of  him  who  wishes  to  excel  in 
all?" 

"  Full,  complete  attention,"  said  Lu- 
beck, "  and  intense  and  unwearied  appli- 
cation." 

"  If  undivided  attention,  or  intense  and 
unwearied  application  would  have  avail- 
ed," said  the  stranger,  "  would  vou  now 


nave  been  seeking  it  I    Attend. 


?uppo«e 


a  fraternity  had  existed  for  many  centu- 
ries, living  in  a  place,  rendered  invxsxhle 
to  all  the  world  but  them-elves,  by  an 
extraordinary  secret,  who  are  acquainted 
with  every  science,  some  of  which  they 
have  improved  to  the  lii^hest  degree  of 
perfection,  who  possess  a  multitude  of 
valuable  and    almo^  incredible  secrets. 


Possessed  of  the  art  of  prolonging  life 
very  much,  indeed,  beyond  its  usual  li- 
mits, and  having  so  great  a  knowledge 
of  medicine,  that  no  malady  can  with- 
stand them,  they  laugh  at  the  dise.ises 
which  you  consider  mortal.  They  pos- 
sess a  key  to  the  Jewish  Cabbala,  they 
have  copies  of  llie  Sybilline  books.  But, 
alas  !  how  many  discoveries  which  they 
have  made,  and  have  divulged,  with  the 
intention  of  benefiting  mankind  gene- 
rally, have  proved,  in  the  event,  a  heavy 
curse  to  part !" 

Lubeck  began  to  feel  a  strong  convic- 
tion that  he  was  listening  to  either  the 
dreams  of  some  wild  enthusiast,  or  the 
reveries  of  a  mad-man,  but  though  the 
ideas  of  the  stranger  were  so  wild,  neither 
his  look,  tone,  nor  manner,  seemed  to 
warrant  such  a  conclusion  ;  he,  there- 
fore, was  greatly  embarrassed  how  to  pro- 
ceed. At  length  he  observed, — "  For 
what  purpose,  may  I  ask,  do  you  endea- 
vour to  amuse  me,  with  relating  what  to 
me  seems  simply  impossible  ?" 

"  Impossible  !"  repeated  the  stranger, 
"  Impossible! — thus  it  ever  is  with  man- 
kind. Whatever  escapes  their  nivesliga- 
tion — whatever  they  cannot  readily  com- 
prehend or  explain,  they  pronounce  to 
have  no  existence,  or  to  be  utterly  inex- 
plicable. Consider  huw  many  things, 
which  to  you  appear  pos>ible,  to  one  of 
less  information  would  appear  what  you 
pronounce  this  to  be,  and  thus  was  Galileo 
imprisoned,  and  forced  to  deny  truths 
which  were  not  comprehended.  You  ad- 
mitted to  me,  a  short  time  past,  that  all 
^our  knowledge  amounted  to  nothing-. 
Still,  the  moment  I  tell  you  of  what  you 
cannot  comprehend,  you  at  once  pro- 
nounca  it  to  be  impossible.  Listen  I" 
continued  the  stranger,  and  immediately 
the  same  remarkable  \oice,  which  Lu- 
beck   had    before  heard,   exclaimed 

"  Ay  !  what  do  you  know  ?" 

The  tenor  of  the  stran'^er's  conversation 
had  not  recalled  to  l.nbeck  SchiefTel  the 
events  of  that  memorable  night,  but  now 
it  rushed  upon  him  in  an  instant,  and 
before  him  he  conceived  was  the  super- 
natural being  who  h  d  haunted  his  steps. 

'•  This  extraordinary  society,  of  which 
I  was  telling  you,"  cnn'.inued  the  stran- 
ger, "  received  its  name  from  Christian 
Rosencrux,  who  was  born  in  Germany, 
in  the  vear  1-3.09.  He  was  educated  in 
a  monastery,  and  excelled  in  mo>l  ancient 
and  modern  languages.  A  powerful  de- 
-ire  urged  him  to  seek  a  more  extensive 
range  of  informatio  i  than  could  be  ob- 
tained within  the  precincts  of  a  cloister, 
and  he  determined  to  travel.  The  reli- 
gious feelings,  common  about  the  close 
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of  the  fourteenth  century,  led  him  to  visit 
the  Holy  Land.  Havin?  seen  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  he  proceeded  to  Damascus, 
where  he  was  in  great  danger  of  losin? 
his  life.  Th's  circumstance,  however, 
was  the  cause  of  all  his  fame  and  neat- 
ness ;  for  he  learned  from  the  eastern  phy- 
sicians, or  (as  they  are  sometimes  called) 
philo?opher=,  who  undertook  and  com- 
pleted his  cure,  the  exisJence  of  manv  ex- 
traordinary secrets,  by  wh  rh  his  curiosity 
was  so  highly  excited,  that  he  .-pent  much 
time  travelling  over  most  of  the  eastern 
parts,  till  he  became  master  of  those  most 
wonderful  secrets,  which  had  been  preser- 
ved by  tradition  from  the  ancient  Epyp- 
tians,  Chal'leans,  Brahmins,  Gymnoso- 
phists,  and  the  Magi. 

"  Upon  the  return  of  Koseiicrux  into 
his  own  country,  he  collected  together 
several  men  of  similar  pursuits  with  him- 
self, and  to  them  he  communicated  those 
secrets,  the  fruits  of  his  labours  and  dis- 
coveries This  was  the  origin  of  the 
R'juici  ucianc,  or,  Brothert  of  the  Rottj 
Cross,  they  were  likewise  called  Immor- 
lales,  because  of  their  lon^-life  ;  Illu- 
rninati,  on  account  of  their  knowing  all 
things  ;  Invisible  Brothers,  because  they 
appeared  not.  Its  exi'lence  was  concealed 
till  about  the  year  1600,  when,  by  some 
unaccountable  means,  it  became  known. 
Some  time  after,  two  books  were  publish- 
ed which,  it  was  pretended,  were  the  pro- 
ductions of  members  of  this  society,  the 
one  was  entitled  '  Fama  fralemilalis 
laudabilis  ordinis  Rosxcrucis' — the  Re- 
port of  the  laudable  order  of  the  fratemitv 
of  the  Rosy  Cross  ;  the  other  Confessio 
Fraternitatis, — the  Confession  of  the 
Fraternity.  These  book-s  gave  a  pretend- 
ed account  of  the  society  and  its  views. 
That  these  books  were  the  production  of 
those  they  were  pretended  to  be,  was 
openly  denied  in  16'20,  by  Michael  Bede, 
who  publicly  declared  that  he  knew  the 
whole  to  have  been  fabricated  by  some 
ingenious  persons.  A  grfat  number  of 
persons  falsely  pretended  to  belong  to  this 
society,  especially  Robert  Hudd,  an  I^n- 
glish  physician  ;  Michael  Mayer,  and 
above  all,  in  the  year  ICOO,  Jacob  Beh- 
men,  (often  called  the  Teutonic  philoso- 
pher ;)  but  he  was  a  mi^re  enthusiast. 

"It  was  believed  that  Rosenrrux  died 
in  the  year  1448.  But,  in  truth,  so  fa- 
mous a  man  could  not  disappear  from  the 
world  (as  he  was  bound  to  do  by  the  rules 
of  the  society )  without  the  greatest  curi- 
osity existing  to  ascertain  the  particular.s. 
It  was  therefore  pretended  that  he  died, 
although  h(j  lived  in  the  society  for  above 
two  hundred  years  after  that  feigned 
event." 


"Two  hundred  years!"  said  Lub*ck, 
in  a^stonishment. 

"  The  way  of  prolonging  life  is,  as  I 
told  you,  one  of  our  great  secrets,  which 
can  only  be  communicated  to  the  initia- 
ted ;  but  thus  far  I  may  tell  you — its  du- 
ration depends  on  the  injluence  of  the 
stars." 

"  Do  all  men's  lives  depend  on  them  ? 
I  have  often  heard  that  the  planets  have 
influenced  th<»  actions  of  men — which  to 
me  seemed  strange  ;  but  how  can  they 
affect  the  existence  of  you,  and  vou 
only  ?" 

"  I  wonder  not  at  your  question  ;  but 
I  may  tell  no  more,  for  an  attempt  to  di- 
vulge certain  secrets  would  cost  my  life." 
The  stranger  continued  : — "  The  renown- 
ed Paracelsus  was  also  one  of  our  fraler- 
nilv,  and  it  was  to  him  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  elixir  of  life.  He  was 
reported  to  have  died  al^o,  in  the  year 
1541,  but  he  survived  above  a  century. 
The  members  of  o;ir  society  or  fraternity 
bind  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  to  keep 
our  secrets  inviolable ;  the  nature  of  this 
oath  is  so  extraordinary,  that  even  a  mere 
attempt  to  violate  it  is  prevented  by  death 
-Suppose  this  fraternity  to  consist  of  a 
staled  number  of  persons,  one  of  whom  oc- 
casionally retired,  if  you  had  an  oflTer  to 
become  one  of  them,  would  you  accede  to 
it?" 

"  But  do  I  not  recollect,"  said  Lubeck, 
"  you  said  something  extraordinary  would 
be  required  ?" 

"  We  have  conditions,"  said  the  stran- 
ger, "  but  by  you  they  are  ea«ily  to  be 
fulfilled.  You  must  be  fre^  from  crime, 
you  must  separate  yourself  from  the 
world,  and  all  that  is  in  it, — parents, — 
relations,— friends — and  take  a  vow  of 
celibacy  '." 

The  look  of  eager  hope  and  delight, 
with  which  Lubeck  had,  till  now,  listen- 
ed to  the  latter  words  of  the  stranger, 
changed  at  once  to  disappointment  and 
sorrow.  His  expectations,  which  had 
been  raised  to  the  highest  pilch  of  excite- 
ment, were  now  dashed  to  the  ground  at 
once. 

"  It  cannot  be — it  cannot  be  !"  he  has- 
tily exclaimed;  "never,  neier,  can  I 
consent  to  abandon  Hela.  I  am  en- 
gaged to  be  married, — nav,  the  dav  is 
fixed." 

"  Can  you  be  .so  infatuated  as  to  reject 
my  offer  f" 

The  lover,  in  his  imagination,  has  no 
comparison  to  her  he  loves ;  her  form 
exists,  perfect,  supreme,  and  all  absorb- 
ing, in  his  mind.  No  tasteful  imagery, 
no  descriptive  words,  could  give  the  feel- 
ings as  they  there  exist ;  to  him  the  plain 
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est  language  speaks  the  best,  for  his  own 
mind  then  adds  the  most,  to  that  which 
gives  the  least.  Lubeck  briefly  replied, 
"  You  never  saw  her !" 

"  Consider,  I  pray  you,"  resumed  the 
stranger,  "  that,  in  fifty  or  sixty  years, 
your  earthlv  career  will  be  run,  and  in 
how  much'  less  time  will  beauty  have 
passed  away ;  that  beauty,  at  whose 
altar  you  are  now  about  to  sacrifii^e  con- 
tinued youth,  health,  and  a  surpassing 
knowledge." 

'•But,"  added  Lubeck,  "even  when 
her  beauty  shall  have  faded,  her  mind 
will  still  remain." 

"  Still,"  said  the  stranger,  "  still ! 
what  mean  you? — Some  fifty  or  sixty 
years  !  And  can  you  balance  these  few 
years  with  centuries  of  that  enjoyment 
which  you  so  late  desired.'  Believe  me, 
if  your  marriage  be  happy,  joy  will  make 
you  grieve  for  the  brevity  of  life  ;  but  if, 
as  it  too  often  happens,  you  find  the  tem- 
ple of  Hymen  borders  too  closely  upon 
the  burjing-place  of  Love,  then  sorrow 
will  cause  vou  to  be  wearv  of  its 
length." 

The  stranger  here  paused  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  continued  : — "  It  is  said, 
mankind  petitioned  Jupiter,  that  Hymen 
and  Love  should  be  worshipped  together 
in  the  same  temple ;  for  in  cousequence 
of  their  dwelling  apart,  many  an  offerinir 
had  been  given  to  Love,  which  should 
have  been  dedicated  to  Hymen  ;  and  that 
Hymen  had  many  a  vow,  which  ought 
first  to  have  been  offered  to  Love.  To 
this  reasonable  request,  the  god  promised 
compliance,  and  Hymen  and  Love  des- 
cended to  earth,  to  erect  a  temple  for  that 
purpose.  For  some  time  the  two  gods 
were  undecided  as  to  where  the  structure 
should  be  placed,  till  at  length  they  fixed 
upon  a  spot  in  the  domains  of  Youth,  and 
there  they  began  erecting  it.  But  alas  ! 
it  was  not  yet  completed  when  age  Ccuue 
and  usurped  the  place,  turned  their  tem- 
ple to  a  ruin,  and  used  them  so  harshly, 
that  they  fled.  From  thence  they  roamed 
about.  Hymen  disliking  one  place,  and 
Love  another  ;  here,  parents  consented, 
and  children  refused  ;  there,  children  so- 
licited, and  parents  forbade  ;  and  ihe 
world  was  continually  throwing  obstacles 
in  their  way.  Poor  Love,  who  was  a 
wavering  and  tender  child,  felt  the  eflFects 
of  this,  and  was  already  thinking  of  re- 
turning, when  they  fortunately  hit  upon  a 
spot  which  they  thought  would  suit  them. 
It  was  situated  about  midway  up  a  hill, 
the  prospect  was  neit'ier  extensive  nor 
confined,  one  half  was  in  the  domain  of 
Wealth,  while  the  other  stood  on  the  pre- 
cincts of  Poverty,  before  them  was  Con- 
tent ;  Pleasure  resided  in  a  splendid  pa- 


lace on  one  side,  and  Industry  in  a  cot  on 
the  other ;  Ambition  was  above  them, 
and  Vice  below.  Here,  then,  they  erect- 
ed their  temple.  But  Love,  who  had  been 
wearied  with  tlie  length  of  the  road,  and 
fatigued  by  the  hardships  of  the  journey, 
in  less  than  a  month  afterwards  fell  sict 
and  died.  He  was  buried  within  the  tem- 
ple ;  and  Hymen,  who  has  ever  since  la- 
mented him,  dug  widi  his  ovrn  hands  his 
grave,  and  on  the  monument  erecte.J  in 
tlie  memory  of  tlie  little  god,  whoso  effi^-y 
was  carved  in  marble,  he  laid  his  own 
torch.  And  there,  before  the  torch  of 
Hymen,  and  on  the  tomb  of  '  lost  Love,' 
many  a  vow  was  offered  up,  and  manv 
plighted  hearts  ha\-e  wept  to  find  the  tem- 
ple of  Hymen,  the  burying  place  of  Love. 
Alas  !  you-  happiness  is  like  polished 
steel,  rusted  by  a  breath ;  nor  can  you 
hope  to  quafl^  the  full  cup  of  pleasure, 
and  find  no  dregs." 

"  Life  may  be  like  an  ocean  of  trou- 
bled water,  "  said  Lubeck,  "but  there  is 
a  pearl  for  which  we  venture  on  its  bosom. 
In  vain,  in  vain,  you  endeavour  to  change 
my  determination.  No — love  is  all  of 
life  worth  living  for.  If  I  were  to  enter 
vour  fraternity,  shall  I  quaff  the  waters  of 
Lethe  ? — No  ! — remember  then,  our  me- 
mory is  like  a  picture  gallery  of  past 
days ;  and  would  there  not  be  one  pic- 
ture which  would  haunt  me  forever  ?  and 
should  I  not  curse  the  hour  in  which  I 
bartered  happiness  for  knowledge  ? — Do 
you  not  think — ?" 

"It  is  vain,  "  said  the  stranger,  inter- 
rupting him,  "  it  is  vain  to  argue  with  you 
now  ;  a  heart  boiling  as  your's  does,  with 
violent  emotions,  must  send  into.xicating 
fumes  to  the  head.  I  give  you  a  month  to 
consider — I  will  then  see  you  again  ;  time 
may  change  your  present  resolutions.  I 
should  regret  that  an  unstable,  evanescent 
passion,  like  love,  should  part  us  ;  how- 
ever, should  your  mind  change  in  the 
mean  time,  remember  where  I  was  first 
heard — Till  then,  adieu." 

"  Till  then,"  said  Lubeck,  "  will  never 
be  ;  but,  before  we  part,  pardon  an  in- 
justice which  I  did  you  in  my  own  thoughts. 
The  extraordinary  nature  of  vour  conver- 
sation led  me  at  first  to  conceive  that  I 
was  listening  to  the  reveries  of  a  madman. 
FareweU — you  cannot  give  me  happiness 
like  that  you  would  deprive  me  of." 

The  stranger  smiled,  and,  bowing,  left 
the  apartment. 

The  time  was  rapidly  approaching  which 
had  been  fixed  for  Lubeck  Schieffel's 
marriage  with  Hela,  when,  on  the  morn- 
ing following  his  conversation  with  the 
stranger,  he  received  the  intelligence  diat 
she  was  attacked  by  a  violent  illness.  The 
most  celebrated   physicians  of  the  place 
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were  suininoncd  lo  attentl  her  ;  Inil  the 
Symplons,  winch  troin  the  fir^t  hail  been 
serious,  resisted  their  utmost  eft'orts,  and 
now  became  a.armiiii;.  Day  after  Hay 
passed  on,  and  the  disorder  still  increased, 
anil  it  appearoil,  that  a  few  days  at  far- 
thest, and  she  would  no  loiifrer  exist,  for 
whom  Lnbi'ck  had  so  lately  jjiven  tip 
lenirth  of  life  and  surpassing^  know- 
led;;e. 

The  en-is  ariived,  and  the  dictum  of 
the  physicians  destroyed  tliat  hope  to 
whicti  tiie  lover  till  then  had  clnn<:. 

Liibeck,  nearly  distracted,  was  irazin;; 
intentlv  on  that  fair  and  t'aded  form  which 
lav  belore  him,  and  nKukeii  tlie  hectic 
red  slowly  give  place  to  (hat  pale  wan 
hue,  the  sure  foreteller  of  the  approach  of 
death.  On  one  side  the  bed  of  his  dying 
child,  sat  the  ajed  father  of  Hela ; — he 
was  silent — for  he  wa^  hojicless  ;  on  ihc 
other  side  stood  the  pii\sicia  i,  who  to  the 
freijueiitly  uplifted  aiul  enquiriuir  eve  of 
the  old  man,  shook  his  head  expre-^'iive 
of  no  hope.  '•  Will  nothing  save  her  ?" 
whispered  Lnbeck,  hi-  tremulous  \oice 
broken  by  sobs  :  "  Notliing,  save  a  mi- 
racle !"  was  the  reply.  "  Nay,  then  it 
mii-t  be — "  said  Liibeck,  and  rushed  out 
of  the  room. 

A  week  only  had  elapsed,  and  we  find 
Hela  restored  in  a  most  unaccountable 
manner,  to  health  and  beantv,  by  an  un- 
known medicine,  procured  by  Lubeck 
from  an  unknown  source,  which  no  en- 
ipiiry  c  mid  induce  him  to  divulge.  Week 
passed  after  week,  and  nothing  liad  been 
said  by  Lnbeck  relating  to  the  approach- 
ing marriage ;  he  was  oppres-ed  oy  a 
deep  melanciioly,  which  every  attention 
of  Hela  seemed  but  to  increase. 

They  were  taking  one  of  their  accus- 
tomed rambles;  it  was  one  of  those  beau- 
tit'iil  evenings,  which  are  freipient  towards 
the  latter  end  of  autumn  ;  the  sun  was 
just  sinking'  behind  the  dark  blue  moun- 
tains, and  the  sky  seemed  one  continued 
sheet  of  burnished  gold.  The  brisrhl 
leaves  of  the  trees,  the  surrounding  rocks, 
and  the  distant  hills,  were  gilded  bv  the 
.same  heavenly  alchymy.  This  gradually 
ehangi-d  to  a  deep  red,  tjlinving  like  the 
ruby,  mingling  beautifully  with  the  brown 
and  yellow  tints  which  autumn  had  spread 
over  the  scene.  Not  a  sound  was  heard, 
save,  at  measured  intervals,  the  long; 
tlrawn  melancholy  note  of  some  distant 
unseen  bird,  and,  but  for  this,  they  two 
iiii;;ht  have  seemed  the  sole  inhabitants  of 
a  .sileirt  world  ;  'midst  nature's  beauties 
the  most  beautiful,  the  bright  settini,'  sun 
seemed  to  have  lent  its  lustre  to  their 
o\cs   its  colour   to  ilieir  cheeks,    and    to 


delay  Ins  setting,  as  if  unwillin:;  to  quit 
a  scene  so  lovely.  .Slowly  he  set,  aiiti  as 
slowly,  and  almn-l  imperceptibly,  llie 
glowing  red  changed  to  the  soft  pale  twi- 
light, and  the  moon,  then  in  her  tull,  gra- 
dually ascended,  mistress  of  the  .■-cene  ; 
and  then  the  stars  peeped  forward,  one 
by  one,  as  if  tearlul  of  the  lii;ht,  al  length 
another,  and  another  came,  till  the  whole 
face  of  heaven  was  filled  with  brightness. 

It  was  Hela's  voice,  that,  almost  in  a 
whisper,  broke  on  tlie  silence  around. 
"  It  will  be  nne  to-morrow — it  always 
!•;  after  such  a  sun-set  as  this." 

"  I  think  it  will-and  1  hope  it  may," 
said  Lulieck,  "  if  yon  would  ha'c  it  so  ! 
but  why  to-morrow  .'" 

"  Oh,  to-morrow  was  to  have  been  our 
— wedding-day." 

There  are  remembrances  we  would 
fain  suppress  ;  thought-,  which  recalled, 
wei^h  heavy  on  the  heart;  ideas,  which 
we  have  struggled  lo  keep  down,  on 
w  hicli  to  dwell  were  far  too  gfeat  a  pain, 
and  these  the  mind,  when  wearied,  had 
forgotten.  And  yet — one  word,  one  lit- 
tle word,  shall  recall  every  thought,  bring 
in  an  instant  each  remembrance  fortli,and 
waken  memory  ihi.ngh  it  slept  for  years. 

"  Hela  !*'  exclaimed  Lubeck,  'dre.<d- 
fiilly  agitated, — "  that  day  can  never 
be  !'" 

"What  I  Lubeck  '"  she  replied, doubt- 
ing Ihal  she  heard  correctly. 

''  Hela,"  continued  he,  "  when  you  lay 
upon  your  bed  of  sickness  ;  when  mortal 
aid  seemed  unavailing — your  life  despair- 
ed ol — remember  it  wa<  then  1  broiii.'ht  ttie 
medicine  which  so  nnaccoiinlably  restored 
yon  ; — driven  I  >  desperation  by  your  im- 
pending fate, — .  sought  relief  from  beings 
who  had  the  power  to  give  it — e\  en  then, 
— from  them  obtained  that  medicine,  but 
it  was  purchased  by  my  happiness, — 1 
look  a  vow  which  parted  us  for  ever  !" 

"  Dreadful,"  said  Hela,  "  What—"  .' 

"1  cannot  tell  you  more,"  he  hurried- 
ly exclaimed.  "  In  your  absence,  I  have 
often  resolved  to  tell  you  this,  bm  never 
before  could  I  mention  it  when  we  were 
together.  I  feared  it  would  break  your 
heart — I  felt  it  was  breaking  mine!  I 
could  not  bear  to  think  of  it — L would  have 
persuaded  myself  it  was  a  dream — I  tried 
to  conceal  it  from  myself;  I  would  have 
forgotten  all — but  that  I  saved  you.  Alas ! 
1  could  not  hide  it  from  myself,  and  it 
were  cruel  to  have  hidden  it  longer  from 
you.  Hela,  I  could  not  bear  to  hear  that 
day  named,  and  not  to  tell  von  thai  day 
can  never  be !" 

"    What  mysteiy  !    Lubeck speak 

plainly — let  me  know  all  I" 
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"  Listen,"  he  continued,  "  since  I 
must  tell  you.  You  have  heard  of  the 
Rosicrucians,  and  believed  perhaps,  that 
they  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of  the 
superstitious  and  foolish  ;  too  truly  I  can 
prove  the  truth  of  what  yon  have  heard. 
Vast,  indeed,  their  knowledge,  vast,  in- 
deed, their  power,  to  them  may  be  given 
(o  penetrate  the  secrets  of  nature — to  them 
a  being  co-existent  with  a  world  ;  but  to 
me  they  possessed  that,  which  was  more 
valued  than  their  power,  than  knowledge, 
or  than  life  itself — it  was  that  medicine 
that  saved  you  !  To  obtain  it,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  take  that  fearful  oath  which  se- 
parated us  for  ever — an  oath  of  celibacy. 
— /  am  a  Rosicrucian  .'" 

Long — long  was  Hela  silent ;  the  dread 
with  which  this  avowal  had  at  first  filled 
her  mind,  was  slowly  giving  way  to  what 
was  to  her  more  terrible,  a  doubt  of  its 
truth  ;  her  tearful  eye  marked  the  long 
painful  hesitation  between  rooted  aflFec- 
tioti,  and  disdain  of  his  supposed  per- 
fidy. 

"  Farewell !"  she  at  length  exclaimed. 
"  Had  you  loved  me  with  half  the  devot- 
ed fervour  that  I  loved,  you  sooner  would 
have  died  than  have  given  me  up  ;  but, 
let  it  be.  Farewell !  Time  will  soon  take 
my  remembrance  from  your  heart — if 
ever  love  existed  there  for  me  ;  go — seek 
some  other  favourite — and  in  your  length 
of  years,  (\mi  her  as  easily  as  you  part 
from  me  ;  boast  to  her  of  the  foolish 
fondness  of  an  innocent  heart,  and  tell  the 
simple  tale  of  one  who  could  not  live  to 
prove  your  story  false  .'" 

"  False !  YieW— false  .'"  exclaimed 
Lubeck,  driven  to  desperation  by  her  re- 
proach, "  you  never  more  shall  doubt 
me  !  I  had  thought  that  when  I  gave  up 
all  my  happiness,  dooming  myself  to  a 
long  life  of  misery  (for  life  without  you 
is  misery,) — I  had  thought,  that  she,  for 
whom  this  sacrifice  was  made,  would,  at 
least,  have  been  grateful,  and  have  prais- 
ed my  motives  :  this  was  my  only  hope  ; 
but  now,  when  I  have  told  the  oath  that 
gave  her  to  life,  and  me  to  misery,  she 
thinks  me  false.  The  only  consolation  I 
expected  was  her  thanks,  and  these  I  have 
not — No,  Hela,  no,  you  never  more  shall 
doubt  me  !  I  cannot  spare  you  this,  my 
last  resource,  to  prove  how  true  is  the 

heart  you  have  doubted' 

"  Hela,  look  on  the  beautiful  heaw^ens  ; 
how  often  have  I  gazed  with  deepest  re- 
verence on  its  varied  lights,  but  never 
with  that  intensity  of  feeling  that  I  do 
now  ;  for  I  feel  that  I  partake  a  being 
with  them.  There  is  a  star  this  night 
sheds  its  last  ray — a  world  shall  cease  to 
exist — a  life  must  perish  with  it.     See  yon 


small  cloud,  that  comes  SiOwly  over  the 
face  of  heaven  ;  and  mark, — it  wings  its 
light  way  to  that  pale  star  1  Now,  Hela, 
now,  you  never  more  shall  doubt  me  ! — 

on  that  star  depends  my " 

She  turned — and  lifeless  at  her  feet  lies 
what  was  once  her  lover  :  silent  awhile  she 
stood,  as  if  she  doubted  what  she  saw  was 
real ;  then  her  clasped  hands  convulsive 
pressed  her  head  ;  and  in  her  heart  she 
felt  ages  of  angui.sh  in  one  moment's 
woe. 

Hark  !  what  is  it  that  troubled  echo  so 
repeats ;  that  wakes  the  fox,  and  startles 
all  around  ' — the  wolf  bays  fearfully ;  the 
startled  owl  screams  harshly  as  she  takes 
her  hurried  flight. 

It  was  a  shriek,  a  long  and  fearful 
shriek — and  oh  !  the  tale  it  tells  is  of  des- 
pair— that  every  joy  is  fled,  that  hope  is 
vanislied,  and  a  heart  is  broken  I 

Silent  is  echo  now  ;  the  angry  wolf  is 
heard  no  more  ;  the  startled  owl  has  rest- 
ed from  her  flight  and  terror,  and  still- 
ness once  again  commands  the  scene 

The  moon  has  climbed  her  highest,  and 
sinking,  follows  darkness  to  the  west ;  a 
little  while,  and  .then — full  in  the  ea.st 
appears  the  pale  small  arch  of  light,  that 
darkens,  and  then  brighter  comes  again  ; 
and  then  the  long  faint  rays  of  the  ap- 
proaching .sun,  and  last  himself,  in  all  his 
brightness  comes,  like  a  conqueror,  and 
deposes  ni^ht. 

The  birds  are  chirping  gladly  on  the 
trees  ;  and  gently  on  the  ear  comes,  by 
degrees,  the  distant  hum  of  an  awaking 
world.  But  there  is  a  silence  man  can 
never  break,  there  is  a  darkness  suns  can 
never  light — there  is  a  sleep  that  morn 
shall  never  awaken — and  such  is  death** 
and  Hela^s. — Lon.  Mag. 


FAIRNTOSH. 

We  give,  from  ofl[icial  documents,  the 
origin  of  this  appellation  ;  both  because 
it  may  be  interesting  to  whisky  drinkers, 
and  because  the  account  contains  some 
curious  particulars  regarding  the  former 
mode  of  rewarding  loyalty,  and  one  branch 
of  the  revenue  of  Scotland,  in  the  present 
day  the  most  important  and  productive. 

It  appears,  from  these  official  documents, 
that  long  previous  to  1690,  there  had  been 
a  distillery  of  aqua  vitse,  or  whisky,  on 
the  lands  of  Fairntosh,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Forbes  of  Culloden.  At  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  these  larsds  and  the  brewery 
were  laid  waste  by  the  adherents  of  .lames 
II.  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Forbes's  steady 
and  active  attachment  to  King  William 
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TliL'  Joina;,'<'f,  sn-laiiu'd  were  ebt'u'naled  at 
-upwards  of  ;',,ftOOI.  lii  ordcf  to  iiidomuify 
.Mr.  Forbe;^,  the  Scolti-h  Parliament,  in 
161)0,  frtrint'd  to  liim  awd  iii*  heirs,  tlie 
yearly  exci.sc  of  the  lauds  of  Fairntosh,l'or 
jiayment  of  the  sum'  of  4(J0  nierks  Scots, 
or  '2/21.  4--..  54'i.  sterlin<j,  peraniiuiu,  beiiiL; 
their  proportion  of  40,(i001.  sterling,  tlie 
whole  excise  i;f  Scotland  at  that  tinie^  as 
paid  into  tile  Fxchetjiier.  In  1695,  in 
consequeuri^  of  additional  duties  bein^'  ins- 
posed  OH  cxciseable  liquors',  a  proportional 
additioii  was  then  lafeil  and  paid  on  tlicse 
lands. 

'Ihi.s  nioje  of  indemnil\ing  loyally  was 
soon  abused  ;  for,  in  1703,  the  yenllenien 
wiiose  lands  lay  contiguous  toMr.Forbes's 
estate  coniplaiu"d,  in  a  peiition  lo  Parlia- 
nifut,  that  he  uiulcrsold  and  ruined  iiis 
neighbours,  and  injured  the  public  revenue, 
by  dislilliug  from  much  iiiore  grain  than 
was  tlie  produce  of  the  lands  of  Fairntosh; 
and  that  lie  iiutsl  already  have  received  an 
ample  indemuificalioui'or  his  Tosses.  The 
Parliauieiit  on  this  restricted  the  privilege 
to  the  growth  of  Mr.  Forbes's  own  lands 
of  Fairntosh.  Soon  after  the  Union, 
another  atli-mpt  was  made  to  rescind  the 
privilege  ;  and  a  suit  in  equity  was  filed 
,in  iJie  Coint  of  Exdiequer,  to  try  the  va- 
Ifdiiy  of  his  right.  Tlie  Court,  however, 
decided  in  liis  favour  ;  bn  the  footing  of  a 
private  right,  saved  by  the  6th  article  of 
the  Union.  It  having  been  ascertained, 
tliat  at  this  period  the  English  duties  of 
excise  were  higher  than  the  Scotch,  a  pro- 
portional Sinn  was  added  to  Mr.  I'orbes's 
original  coiii|jositioii  ;  so  that,  in  1712-13, 
it  amounted. lo  281.  lis.  'Zd.  ;  and,  incon- 
sequence of  other  additional  duties,  im- 
uo.sed  at  various  times,  in  the  \ear  17b5, 
It  reached  721.  ISs.  ll|d„ 

In  17G1,  Fairntosh  whisky  was  in  great 
repute,  and  sold  even  in  the  remotest 
(larts  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  Commissioners 
of  Excise  ascertained  that  the  aljuse  of  the 
privilege  was  extending,  Si>  that  large 
quantities  of  grain  were"  brought  in  to 
l''airntosh  from  distant  counties,'  for  the 
purpose  of  distillation  and  sale.  This  in- 
duced them  again  to  attempt  to  put  an  enil 
to  the  privileg\  The  opinitm  of  tlie 
King's  counsel  in  Scotland  was  taken  ; 
and  afterwards  that  of  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor-Generals  (afterwards  Lord  Cam- 
den and  Lord  Chancellor  Yorke.)  The 
latter  clearly  declared  that  Mr.  Forbes's 
right  of  exemption  was  not  saved  by  the 
treaty  of  Union.  Mr.  Forbes  on  tliis  of- 
fered to  relinquish  his  right  for  20,0001.  ; 
but  nothing  was  done,  in  consequence  of 
this  claim  being  deemed  exorbitant,  as  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  utmost  produce 
of  the  estate,  including  the  benefit  of  tlie 


privilege,  did  not,  on  an  average  of  vears, 
amount  to  7501 

The  entered  distillers — a  body  of  men 
who,  i'.bout  17!:!  1,  from  the  magnitude  of 
their  operations,  and  tlie  importance  of  the 
duties  they  paid,  began  to  take  that  hold 
on  the  fuiancial  minister  of  the  countrv, 
which,  every  year  since,  has  become  more 
firm  and  commanding — complained  that 
the  greater  part  of  diese  Fairntosh  spirits 
v.ere  carried  tu  the  remote  parts  of  the 
coiiiilry — and  very  large  quantities  sent 
eveit-  into  England — particularly  to  Lon- 
don, where  a  public  wareiiouse  for  the 
sale  of  them  liad  been  opened  :  and  that 
although  such  spirits  were  of  equal  or  su- 
perior quality,  they  were  sold  at  a  lower 
price  than  the  entered  distiller  could  afford 
to  sell  his  spirits  for.  At  last  the  case 
was  brought  before  a  special  jurv,  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  at  Edinburgh,  on  the 
29th  of  November,  1785,  when  a  verdict 
was  returned,  finding  Mr.  Forbes  entitled 
to  a  compensation  amounting  to  2l,5S0l. 
This  was  accordingly-  paid  him,  by  a  war- 
rant from  the  Treasury,  out  of  the  revenues 
of  Excise  ni  Scotland. — Edin.  Review. 


THK     MAHOMMEDAN    RELIGION. 

The  Mahometans  seem  to  grow  more 
purely  Unitarians  in  proportion  as  their 
zeal  for  the  usere  ceremonial  part  of  their 
religion  relaxes,  nor  v/iil  they  so  much 
as  hear  with  patience  any  argument 
agaiist  that  fundamental  point'  of  their 
religion,  the  unity  of  God,  whose  name 
alone  they  invoke  at  the  hour  of  death, 
and  generally  die  with  it  in  their  mouths  ; 
their  distance  from  the  country  whence 
that  religion  sprang,  rendering  them  more 
indifferent  to  any  mention  of  the  name  of 
Mahomet.  Indeed  most  of  his  followers, 
as  an  ingenious  author  observes,  carry 
their  veneration  for  the  supreme  being  so 
far,  as  not  only  never  to  mention  the 
word  Allah,  or  God,  with  the  least  irre- 
verence, but  think  it  in  a  manner  blas- 
phemous to  praise  or  define  a  being  whom 
they  consider  as  so  infinitely  above  all 
jiraise,  definition,  or  comprehension.  Thus 
they  carry  their  scrupulosity  to  a  super- 
stitions length,  and  do  not  even  approve 
of  calling  him  good,  righteous,  merciful, 
from  their  thinking  such  epithets  are  su- 
perfluous and  impertinent,  as  if  one  was 
emphatically  to  say  of  a  man  that  he  had 
;i  head,  or  any  other  members  necessary 
to  the  human  form  ;  for  they  conceive  it 
to  be  a  profanation  of  the  name  of  God 
to  associate  it  with  human  attributes  or 
conceptions,    and  that   nothing    fills    the 
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idea  due  to  thai  bcin^  so  well  as  the  iiaine 
Itself,  "  a  substantive  singularly,  and 
for  ever  above  the  junction  of  an  adjec- 
tive." H.  B. 


BETTY  BLINK,  THE  SPIRIT  SKEKEU. 
(A  Street  Circular.) 


lietlxV  a  di'nr  mid  thirsty  suul, 

A  Uunit;  is  in  her  lliroat  j 
The  wind  will  ruuiid  the  stuaiuch  roll 

As  though  it  roars  by  role  : 
'Twill  m.ike  you  weep  to  hear  her  cry 
When  she's  no  *  cordial  in  her  eye.' 

Not  Faust  js,  nor  a  German  se;r. 

Cm  spirits  raise,  like  she 
Who  shuus  ihe  '  intermerliate  beer. 

But  lips  the  glass  to  see  ; 
And  hapcv  can  she  lift  thi-  latch. 
And  al  th<r  bar — *  fresh  spirits  catch.' 

.Shrub,  mint,  and  cowslip  wine  she  bates, 
Aid  call-i  ihem  scouring  drinks. 

To  gluttons  cravings,  drank  as  baits, 
At  which  her  cholic  winks; 

For,  yet,  'twill  twist  and  pain  will  come 

Without,—'  a  thimble  full  of  Kum  !" 

Her  neighbours  spirits  she  will  seek, 

To  join  them  in   a  liay, 
And,  to  make  Bocth  and  Hodges  weak 

Swallow  their  strength  away  : 
Aud  then  she's  in — '  a  merry  pin  ''* 
Though  caught  in — '  Deady's  deidly  Gin." 

A  good  Scotch  reel,  or  Irish  jip, 

She  forms  in  smuggler's  caves. 
And  wich-ed  as  a  chandler's  gtig, 

Will  dance  on  lumps  of  greaves  : 
Than  she  no  hoppers  more  are  frisky, 
When  she  to  cholic — '  walties  Whisky-' 

Betty  prelerg  her  liquor  neat, 

(Her  glasses  full  and  large) 
And  it  must  Imrn  with  spirituous  beat. 

Or  doubly  she  will  charge  i 
And  it  must  night  and  day  be  handy, 
No  matter  which,  she'a  rather — '  Brandy.' 

Thus  above  proof  she  staggers  out. 

Bearing  the  vault  in  mind  ; 
Her  '  Evil  Spirits  '  raise  a  shout. 

And  she  is  doubly  blind  ! 
For,  duwn  her  human-bottle  lies, — 
Betty  evaporates  and — 'dies.'  I 


THE  ESCAl'b;    OF   SIR  SIDNEY 

SMITH. 


M.  BoisGERARD,  the  second  Maltre  de 
Ballet  of  the  Italian  Opera  House,  lately 
deceased,  was  a  Frenchman  of  good  ex- 
traction, and,  at  the  peril  d  of  the  French 


t  .^d  pinnas  bibere. — That  is,  to  drink  to  Ihe 
Pin,  an  old  Danish  custom  of  drinking,  which 
was  having  a  pin  tixed  on  the  side  of  a  wooden 
cup,  to  drink  e:cactly  to  the  pin,  ur  forfeit 
something.  Hence  the  R.iying — '  He'$  in  a 
merry  pin  '' 


Revolution,  vf  as  duacned to  the  royal  party. 
When  Sir  Sidney  Smidi  was  confined  in 
the  Temple,  Boisgerard  acled  up  lo  his 
principles  bv  atteinptinfj,  and,  with  great 
personal  ri  k,  effecting,  tiie  escape  cf  that 
distinguished  otticer,  whose  friends  were 
making  every  efi'ort  for  his  liberation. 
Having  obtained  an  impression  of  tlie  seal 
of  tin;  Directorial  Government,  he  affixed 
it  to  an  order,  forged  by  himself,  for  the 
delivery  of  Sir  Sidney  into  his  care.  Ac- 
companied by  a  friend,  disguised  like  him- 
self, in  the  uniform  of  an  officer  of  the 
revolutionary  army,  he  dd  not  scruple 
personally  lo  present  the  fictitious  document 
to  the  keeper  of  the  Temple  ;  who,  opening 
a  small  cl  set,  took  thence  some  original 
document,  with  the  writing  and  seal  of 
which  he  carefully  compared  the  forged 
order.  Desiring  ihe  adventurers  to  wait  a 
few  minutes,  he  then  withdrew,  and  locked 
the  door  after  him.  Giving  themselves  up 
for  lost,  the  confederates  determined  to 
resist,  sword  in  hand,  any  attempt  made  to 
secure  them.  The  period  which  thus 
elapsed  may  be  imagined  as  one  of  the 
mo^t  horrible  suspense  lo  Boisgerard  and 
his  companion  ;  his  own  account  of  his 
feelings  at  the  time  was  extremely  interest- 
ing. Left  alone,  and  in  doubt  whether 
each  succeeding  moment  might  not  be  at- 
tended by  a  di-scovery  involving  the  safety 
of  his  life,  Ihe  acuteness  of  his  organs  of 
sense  was  heightened  lo  pair.fulness :  the 
least  noise  thrilled  through  his  brain,  and 
the  gloomy  apartment  in  wirch  he  sat 
seemed  filled  with  strange  images.  They 
preserved  tiieir  self-possession  ;  and,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  their  anxiety 
was  determined  by  the  re-appearance  of 
the  gaoler,  accompanied  by  nis  captive, 
who  was  delivered-  to  Boisgerard.  But 
here  a  new  and  unlooked  for  difficulty 
occurred  :  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  not  knowing 
Boisgerard,  refused,  for  some. time,  to  quit 
the  prison  ;  and  considerable  address  was 
recjuired  on  the  part  of  his  deliverers,  to 
overcome  his  scruples.  Al  last  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Temple  were  cleared  ;  and, 
after  going  a  short  distance  in  a  fiacre, 
then  walking,  then  entering  another  car- 
riage, and  so  on,  adopting  every  means  of 
baffling  pursuit,  the  fugitives  got  to  Havre, 
where  Sir  Sidney  was  put  on  board  an 
English  vessel.  Boisgerard,  on  his  return 
to  Paris,  (for  lie  quitted  Sir  Sidney  at 
Havre,)  was  a  thousand  times  in  dread  of 
detection  :  tarrying  at  an  uuberg-e,  he  was 
asked  whether  he  had  heard  the  news  of 
Sir  Sidney's  escape  ;  the  querist  adding, 
that  four  persons  had  been  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  having  been  instrumental  in 
it.  However,  he  escaped  ail  these  dangers, 
and  continued  at  Paris  until  his  visit  to 
England,  which  took  place  after  the  ()eace 
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of  Amiens.  A  pension  had  been  jjranled 
to  Sir  Sidney  Smith  for  his  meritorious 
services ;  and,  on  Boisgerard's  arrival 
here,  a  reward  of  a  similar  nature  was  be- 
stowed on  liim,  throuj^h  the  influence  of 
Sir  Sidney,  who  took  every  opportunity  of 
testifyinjj"  his  gratitude. — Ebers'  Seven 
Years  of  the  King's  Theatre. 


DAY  AND  NIGHT. 


One  inklsammer'a  eve,  as  the  Dny  to  sleep 

Was  folding  his  wenried  frame; 
And  the  clear  brow'd  Night,  with   lier  s-oftest 
creep. 

Was  stealing  along  the  plain  : 

Just  then,  the  pale  moon  from  tha  ocean  rose, 

Refreshed,  from  the  briny  wave. 
And,  smiling  a  ray  on  the  mountain  top, 

Surprise  to  the  rivals  gave. 

And  the  giping  Day  was  afrain  awake  ; 

And  the  Night  lier  footsteps  stay'd. 
Uncertain  the  path  that  she  next  should  take  ; 

\^"hilethe  twilight  round  them  play'd. 

But  the  Night  soon  ask'd  why  her  rival  rude 
Should  dare  on  her  reign  to  break. 

On  tlie  few  short  hours  she  claimed  intrude. 
And  her  scanty  portion  take. 

Upon  which  the  Day,  though  in  waking  thus 

He  no  in.sult  rude  h  id  meant. 
Replied,  (since  the  night  made  «o  much  fuss) 

With  bis  sliadow'd  brows  Btern  bent : 

"  I  am  come  to  upbraid  yon  once  for  all. 
With  the  minirnful  shade  vou  throw. 

When  deck'd  in  your  sable  robes  of  gloom. 
On  the  dew-st.eji'd  earth  you  go. 

"  Oh  !  why  should  you  shroud  this  globe  of 
joy, 

In  dismal  darkened  guise. 
And  draw  your  curtain'd  veil  across. 

The  calmly  breathing  skies. 

"Oh!   why  do  you  come,   with  your  step  of 
sleep. 

To  close  busy  Nature's  scene  ( 
Why  do  you  not  rather  your  levee  keep, 

Where  no  brighter  rival's  seen  i 

Why  do  you  not  go  and  your  pleasure  take, 

Where  Chaos  is  rolling  round. 
Where    Disorder's    sprite    the    crude    atoms 
shake. 

And  the  shades  you  love  abound. 

"  you   come  to  the  mortals   who've  joye(\  to 
see. 
The  light  that  my  eyelids  throw  — 
They'd  glaaly  lose  you,   and  pleased   would 
be. 
Your  departure  lience  to  know. 

'"Neath  the  polar  star  when  my  reign  I  hold. 

How  bright  is  the  frozen  scene  1 
Where  the  prayers  of  the  mortals  who  live 
there  told. 

But  few  are  lor  thee  I  ween. 


"  Then  give  up  tome  the  circled  zone, 
That  is  clasped  about  this  earth  ; 

Oh  !  why  is  the  breath  on  its  lustre  tbrowu. 
To  sully  the  bright  shine  of  mirth  ? 

"  Tliere  are  realms   where   I   never  my  rays 
have  cast. 

And  there  you  will  welcome  be ; 
But  over  this  universe  pr'ytheedon't  cast 

The  shadow  from  which  I  flee." 

Upon  this,  the  night,  she  put  back  her  veil. 
And  in  the  pale  moon-beam  smiled, 

'Twas  a  smile  that  told  of  her  rival's  tale 
A  contemptuous  feeling  wild. 

•'  Proud  Day,"  she  replied,  "  you  deem  roe 
dull, 

And  you  scorn  my  shady  eye  ; 
But  you  soon  would  faint  in  the  train  of  time, 

If  my  aid  was  never  by  ! 

•'When  your  tired  steps  are  wearied  out. 

Who  takes  your  vacant  place  ? 
Methinks  you  do  wrong  to  slight  my  help, 

Because  of  my  darker  face. 

"  Oh!  say  not  that  men  wish  me  away. 
As  though  I  were  'mung  their  foes  : 

I  know  you  give  them  of  scenes  more  gay. 
But  I  bring  them  sweet  repose. 

"  Go  ask  of  those  lovers,  now  roaming  down 
By  that  brook's  soft  murmuring  stream  ; 

You'll  hear   t'lal   they  11  part,  and  part  with 
pain. 
At  the  rising  of  thy  beam. 

"  They  call  me  theirs,  and  leave  to  those 

Engaged  in  cares,  thy  praise  ; 
'Tis  my  .still  hour  that  cheers  their  souls, 

And  ev'ry  woe  allays." 

How  long  the  night's  defence  had  been. 

If  left  to  her  will  to  close. 
We  dire  not  say  : — but  thf  morning  star. 

When  she'd  got  thus  far,  arose. 

And  the  day  glar'd  out  on  the  fever'd  plain, 

In  his  gayest  robes  of  light ; 
While  the  night  sped  off  to  some  distant  clime 

And  the  lark  announced  her  flight. 

R.  JARMAN. 


JOHN    SCOTT. 

Every  collector  of  fine  and  valuable 
prints  will  remember  tlie  name  of  Scott, 
as  thut  of  an  artist  of  high  celebrity,  in 
the  department  of  animal  and  figure  en- 
graving. Mr.  Scott  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  been  born  an  engraver.  His  birth- 
place was  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  about 
the  year  1773.  His  education  was  pro- 
bably humble,  as  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
tallow-chandler,  tiamed  Greenwell,  in  the 
Old  Flesh  Market,  Newcastle.  His  lei- 
sure hours,  especially  during  the  latter 
portion  of  his  term,  were  sedulously  de- 
voted to  the  arts  of  drawing  and  engra- 
ving.    At  length  he  was  induced  to  shew 
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his  performances  to  his  friend  Mr.  Fisher, 
the  keeper  o{  a    circulating  library,  and 
clerk  of  the  parish  of  St.   Nicholas.    Mr. 
Fisher  submitted  these  productions  to  the 
examination   of    certain    i^entlenien   who 
frequented  his  library,  and  by  whom,  as 
execute<.l  by  a  self-taught  youth,  they  were 
thouffht  highly  of.     On  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Fisher,   young  Scott  wrote   to  Mr. 
Robert  Pollard,  the  engraver  in  London, 
transmitted  to  him  some  specimens  of  his 
talent, — and  solicited  his  advice  as  to  the 
propriety  of  his  visiting  London,  with  the 
view  of  adopting  the  profession  of  an  en- 
graver.    Mr.   Pollard  acted  most  gener- 
ously ;  satisfied  of  his  ability^  he  not  only 
encouraged   the  project,    but    took    him 
under  his  own  tuition,  gave  up  his  claim 
to  the  customary  fee,  and  allowed  him  a 
progressively  increasing  weekly  pa_\  inent. 
Under  such  auspices,  he  rapidly  impro- 
ved, and  ultimately   attained  the  summit 
of  his  art      His  master-pieces  were   the 
Fox-Chase,  from  a  painting  by  Reinayle 
and  Marshall,  and  the  Death  of  the  Fox, 
from  a  picture  by  Gilpin,  the  properly  of 
the  late   Colonel  Thornton,   of    sporting 
notoriety.     The  latter,  if  we  mistake  not, 
was  the  picture  foi  which  Colonel  Thorn- 
ton— then  resident  at,  and  the  proprietor 
of,  Thornville   Royal — had  several  of  the 
finest  sporting  dogs  in  the  kingdom  kill- 
ed, and  placed  in  the  requisite  positions, 

to  assist  the  pamter  in  its  production. 

Other  principal  works  by  Mr.  Scott  were 
the  various  characters  of  dogs,  and  of 
horses,  on  a  royal  quarto  size,  with  letter 
piess  descriptions  of  the  quahties  and  pro- 
perties  of  these  animals. 

As  a  man,  Mr.  Scott  was  distinguished 
by  unaffected  plainness,  scrupulous  integ- 
rity, ;  nd  general  worth.  He  was  one  of 
the  eight  arti-ts  wh  j,  in  the  year  1809-10 
assembled,  and  formed  the  plan  of,  the 
Arti>ts'  Joint  Stock  Fund,  for  the  b  nefit 
of  decayed  meini<er<,  their  widows  and 
children.  This  noble  institution  has  so 
prospered,  that,  from  its  own  subscriptions 
and  the  contributions  of  gentlemen  and 
amateurs,  it  is  now  in  possession  of  go- 
vernment securities  to  a  large  amount.  It 
is  melancholy  to  add,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  the  circumstance  shews  the  value  of 
such  societies — that  Mr.  Scott  himself 
lived  to  become  a  quarterly  dependent 
upon  tlie  very  institution  of  which  he 
had  been  a  principal  founder  and  promo- 
ter. Five  or  six  years  hence,  after  ser- 
ving as  steward  to  the  society,  in  high 
health  and  spirit-,  at  one  of  its  annual 
meetings,  at  the  Freemason's  Tavern, 
London,  he  wais  taken  ill  ;  subsequently 
he  lost  his  reason  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1827,  his  valuable  life  terminated  at 


Chelsea.  To  lament  his  loss^  Mr.  Scott 
left  a  widow,  one  son,  and  eight  or  nine 
daughters,  all  arrived  at  the  age  of  matu- 
rity.—OW  Monthly. 


THE  REV.  W.   LEEVES. 

In  tlie  musical   world  Mr.    Leeves  has 
immortalized  himself  by  tlie  exquisite  and 
touching  simplicity   of  the  music   of  the 
pathetic  ballad  of  "  Auld  Robin  Gray," 
oiiginallv  composed  by  him  in  the  year 
1770.      Yhis  melody  has  been  claimed  by 
a  whole  nation  ;  who  that  was  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Leeves  would  question  Ai*  word, 
or  for  a  moment  believe  that  he  would 
claim  aught  that  did  mt  belong  to  him  ? 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  convincing  and 
sure   proofs    of  its   authority  lay  in   the 
modesty  with  which  he  claimed  this  beau- 
tiful production,   and  in  the  characteristic 
simplicity    with   which   he    acknowledged 
that  of  which  many  would  have  made  a 
boast.      When   Mr.    Leeves   heard  Miss 
Stephens    sing    this   ballad,    he   was   so 
much  delighted  with  her  expression  and 
her  melting  tones,  that  he  shed  tears    The 
songstress  was    much  gratified  on  hearing 
of  the  effect  her  singing  had  produced  on 
the  venerable  author,  and  was  indulged 
in   her  wish   of  being   introduced  to  the 
composer  of  the  air  which  added  so  much 
t<i  her  celebrity.     But  there  are  so  many 
anecdotes    connected    with    this   subject, 
doubtless  well  known,  that  we  need  not  re- 
peat them.      Ml     Leeves  composed  much 
sacred  music,  some  of  which  is  already  in 
print,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  what  he 
has  left  may   be  laid   before  the  public. 
At  a  very  ad\  anced  age,  his  voice,  though 
feeble,  was  harmonious,  and  could  not  be 
heard    without  exciting  feelings  of    deep 
emotion.      Mr.  Leeves  also  possessed  the 
gift  of  numbers,   and  his  poetical  produc- 
tions, whether  playful  or  serious,   always 
combined  both  taste  and  feeling. 

Mr.  Leeves  was  Rector  of  Wringron, 
(a  village  celebrated  by  having  been  the 
birth-place  of  Locke,)  for  a  period  of 
nearly  fifty  years,  and  there  fulfilled  his 
clerical  duties  in  so  exemplary  a  manner 
as  to  insure  him  the  love  and  respect  of 
the  whole  neighbourhood. — Bath  Herald. 


THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE  WOUNDED 
HART. 


(Continued  from  Page  6. J 

'TwAS  high  day  and  holyday  with  the 
"  gentle  theves  *'  of  Sherewood  and  of 
Barnsdale  ;  for  they  had  sworn  by  the 
how  and  shnft,  the  most  sacred  of  oaths. 
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to  refrain  from  all  labour,  and  for  once  to 
forget,  in  the  enjoyment  of  time  present, 
the  troubles  of  time  past,  and  the  cares 
and  anxieties  of  time  to  come  :  and  that 
they  were  determined  to  keep  the  vow 
which  they  had  made,  was  sufficient!}- 
evidenced  by  the  boisterous  "  wood-notes 
wild"  which  rung  through  the  forest, 
when  the  bright  beams  of  the  golden- 
locked  Phoebus  ushered  in  the  welcome 
twenty-fourth  of  June  :— 

S0N(;. 

'Tis  merry  and  good,  iii  gay  green-wood, 
To  vvutch  the  king  ot  day 
Come  forth  full  drest 
In  goldeu  vest, 
And  chase  the  clouds  from  east  to  west. 
That  throng  his  heavenly  way. 

'Tia  merrier  far,  when  evening's  star 
Looks  briglitly  o'er  the  lea. 
To  share  the  spoil 
Of  battle  broil. 
And  rest  awhile  from  care  and  toil, 
Beneath  the  green-wood  tree. 

'Tis  merry  and  good,  in  gay  greenwood, 
To  hunt  the  deer  nt  morn. 
And  track  their  feet, 
While  birds  sing  sweet. 
From  thorny  brake  and  dark  retreat. 
With  voice  of  blithesome  horn. 

'Tis  merrier  far,  when  Phabus'  car 
Shines  out  on  field  and  flood, 
To  eat  ven'son 
With  Little  John, 
And  Sherewood's  queen  Maid  Marian, 
And  gallant  Robin  Hood  ! 

"  Well  sung,  well  sung,  by  our  lady!" 
quoth  the  last  named  worthy  ;  "  but  is't 
not  strange,  my  trusty  William  .Scarlock, 
that  brother  .John  hath  not  returned  from 
Nottingham  7  I  wot  full  well  this  is  the 
day  fixed  for  the  marriage  of  Walter 
Murdach  with  the  pretty  Ahce  Marsh  ; 
and  why  that  knave  Nailor  bringeth  us 
no  tidings  thereof  i  cannot  right  devise  : — 
we  must  in  quest  anon,  maugre  our  holy 
resolution." 

"  Ah,  master  Robin,"  said  Scarlock, 
"  I'll  wager  twenty  silver  crowns  against 
a  brace  of  shafts,  the  little  knave  has 
turned  into  the  King's  Head,  and  will 
tarry  there  till  his  wit,  and  dame  Marga- 
ret's claret,  be  both  run  out  to  the  lees." 

"  Marry,  but  I  think  'twill  be  best  that 
Genrge-a-Green  and  Scarlock  hie  them 
there  to  seek  the  knave  !"  added  the 
Pindar  of  Wakefield.  Here,  however, 
the  winding  of  a  di.'-tant  bugle  broke  off 
further  colloquy,  and  infused  fresh  life 
into  the  banqueting  foresters, — 

"  Soho  !  soho  1"  .shouteil  the  "  prae- 
donem  mitis-simum," — "  that  was  the 
horn  of  Little  John  ! — To  your  bows  and 
quarter-staffs,  my  merry  men  !" 

In  a  moment  all  whs  bustle  and  confu- 


sion, and  Scarlock,  George-a-Green,  with 
a  score  of  other  archers  good,  leaving 
their  half-drained  flagons,  snatched  up 
eacii  his  bow  and  quarter-staff,  and 
plunged  into  the  the  thickest  of  the  furest, 
lest  peradveiiture  their  companion  Little 
John  should  stand  in  need  of  assistance. 
Again  that  renowned  yeoman  blew  his 
horn,  and  out  sprung  his  fellows,  "  all 
clad  in  Lincoln  green,"  who,  without 
asking  any  questions,  let  fly  their  shafts 
into  the  midst  of  a  trim  and  gallant  com 
pan}",  who  were  passing  along  their  way 
with  fear  and  trembling.  The  first  flight 
of  arrows  dispersed  the  major  part  of  the 
train,  and  our  dexterous  rangers  found  it  no 
very  difficult  task  to  secure  those  who  re- 
mained. These  were  only  three ,-lwo  lord- 
ly-looking horsemen,  and  a  winsome  lady, 
who  rode  on  a  "  gentell  palefray,"  with 
a  merlin  perched  upon  her  maiden  fist 
Little  John  and  his  companions  soon  re- 
cognised in  one  of  their  male  pri.soners  the 
"  proude-sheriffe  "  of  Nottingham,  and 
in  the  other.  Sir  Philip  Murdach's  son, 
the  honest  Walter  ;  and  they  doubted 
not  but  the  lady  was  Alice  Marsh,  the 
maid  of  whom  they  were  in  search. 
Being  no  respecters  of  persons,  they  in 
sisted  upon  the  trio  accompanying  them  to 
the  green  and  pleasant  arbour  of  Robin 
Hood,  their  master  ;  and  where  that  hero 
had  remained  in  company  with  Friar 
Tuck,  and  the  rest  of  his  archers  bold. 

"  Welcome  again  to  the  green-wood, 
my  lord-sheriff,"  said  he — "  an  ye  had 
come  a  little  earlier  ye  should  have  had  a 
fair  forest  dinner,  though,  by  uur  Lady, 
we  had  not  looked  for  such  honourable 
guests  to-day  ;  but  rest  ye  down  awhile,  and 
if  there's  a  fat  buck  in  the  king's  parks,  it 
shall  be  found  for  the  sheriff  of  Notting 
ham  ;  fur  no  one  payeth  more  bravely  for 
a  feast  of  dainty  venison  : — to  the  chase, 
my  uierry  men  '" 

"  Bold  archer  !"  said  the  sheriff,  "  an 
ye  shou 
Hood,— I 
be,   take  heed  how   ye  treat  the   king's 
ofliceri" 

"  Have  ye  no  fear  for  your  treatment, 
gentles,"  rejoined  the  prince  of  foresters  ; 
''  for  ye  shall  fare  like  princes,  and  as 
sumptuously.  But,  tell  us  first.  Sir  She- 
riff, is  this  thy  hopeful  son,  of  whom  'tis 
said  in  merry  Nottingham,  he  killeth  the 
king's  deer  in  aiming  at  thine  'r  By  our 
Lady,  as  seemly  and  proper  a  youth  for  a 
royal  ranger,  as  you  shall  find,  I  trow, 
'twixt  this  and  fair  Newcastle  1" 

"  Bold  knave!"  cried  t  e  wight  refer- 
red to,  laying  his  hand  at  the  same  time 
upon  his  empty  scabbard — "■  Bold  knave, 
L  am  Sir  Philip  Murdach's  soji  and  heir, 
as  ye  shall  all  learn  to  your  cost,  when  we 


1  guess   rightly,  ye  should  be  that  villain 
outlaw,  Robin  Hood, — but  whosoe'er  ye 
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return  to  tell  the  king's  highness  of  your 
treasonable  doings  !" 

"  Ah!  ah!  my  gentle,  tliou  hast  at 
iesti^t  a  loud  and  gallant  tongue.  And 
prithee,  is  this  sweet  maid  thy  sifter,  or 
thy  lady-love  ?"  he  added,  stepping  up 
to  Alice  Marsh,  and  surveying  her  fair 
form  from  head  to  heel. — To  which  ques- 
tion Sir  Philip  himself  made  answer,  put- 
ting on  a  look  as  stern  and  grave  as  if  at 
that  uiomenl  he  had  been  sitting  in  the 
judgment-seat  of  Nottingham  town-hall. 

"  Impudent  outlaw  !  yon  lady  is  the 
bride  betrothed  of  our  son,  and  should  ye 
dare  outrage  her  maiden  modesty,  her 
gallant  sire,  Sir  Gilbert  Marsh,  shall  soon 
avenge  the  insult ;  and  ere  long,  I  trust, 
will  hasten  to  our  rescue  ;  for,  I  ween  by 
this,  he  hath  gained  information  of  our 
sad  mischance  !" 

"  He  shall  be  right  welcome  to  merry 
Sherewood,  my  lord  Sheriff,"  added 
Robin  ;  "  and  if  ye  need  a  priest  when 
he  arrives,  good  Friar  Tuck  will  serve 
your  purpose  well,  for  burial  or  for  bri- 
dal.— What  saith  sweet  lady  Alice  ?  But 
with  your  leaves  we'll  haste  to  meet  Sir 
Gilbert ;  for  Sherewood  forest  is  a  tan- 
gled maze,  and  many  a  gentle  hath,  ere 
now,  been  lost  among  its  windings." 

"  That  trouble  shall  be  saved  ye,  master 
Robin,"  said  Little  John,  jumping  into 
view  from  a  thorny  dingle  :  "  for,  an  I 
mistake  not,  the  Rnight  is  on  his  way 
hither,  under  the  good  guidance  of  stout 
Much  the  miller;  and  a  rare  «tal  wart  fellow 
he  seemeth,  by  my  faye  !" 

Every  one  turned  him  towards  the  di- 
rection pointed  out  by  bold  Johanne,  and 
beheld  approaching  a  tall  and  soldier-like 
ca\alier,  clad  in  a  riding-suit  of  broider- 
ed  scarlet,  with  a  richly  worked  morion 
shading  his  dark  and  weather-beaten  coun- 
tenance. He  was  surrounded  by  a  com- 
pany of  green-coated  foresters,  while  Much 
the  millet's  son,  held  tight  hold  of  liis 
horse's  rein,  and  carried  his  trusty  swnrd 
with  an  air  of  peculiar  triumph.  Robin 
doffed  his  "  bonnet  blue,"  as  the  Knight 
appeared  ;  and,  with  his  wonted  cheerful- 
ness and  cordiality,  welcomed  him  to  the 
green-wood  coverts  of  merry  Sherewood 
forest.  The  sheriff,  also,  and  his  prowess 
son,  paid  obeisance  to  the  hero,  feeling 
assured,  that  in  the  company  of  Sir  Gil- 
bert Marsh  they  «hould  be  safe  ; — but  the 
latter  thought  otherwise. 

"  Safe  ye  shall  be,  I  trow,"  said  he, 
"  as  if  ye  were  in  the  dungeon  of  Not- 
tingham tower  ;  for  marrj-,  in  such  grace- 
less fellowship,  I  can  promi^  ye  none 
other  safety. — By  great  St.  George  !  I  did 
not  reckon  for  these  s-turdy  knaves,  when 
I  trusted  myself  abroad  in  such  h'dyday 
garb  as  this, — but  I  have  paid  dear  for  my 


to\iy, — so  a  warrior's  malison  be  on  tha 
head  of  ye  all!" 

As  in  a  surly  tone  of  voice  he  uttered 
this  malediction  upon  them,  he  placed  his 
left  hand  upon  his  sword  arm,  which  was 
bleeding  profusely.  The  fact  was  'hat 
he  had  been  disabled  by  a  shaft  from  the 
miller's  bow,  ere  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
striking  one  blow  in  his  own  defence. 
Turning  round,  he  observed  his  dau'^liter, 
and  seemed  somewhat  surprised  thereat. 

"  Alice,  my  own  Alice,  maid,"  said 
he,  "  and  art  thou  a  prisoner  too  ?— This 
is,  i'  fauh,  true  loyaltv  to  thy  plighted 
lord  ;  more  so,  indeed,  than  Sir  Gilbert 
Marsh  could  have  wished  for  ;  to  -say 
nought  of  thy  being  in  such  company  ;  I 
fear  we  shall  have  to  pay  ransom  for  thee 
as  well  as  for  ourselves,  ere  thou  wih  be 
suffered  to  return  again  to  thy  bovver. — 
Sir  Philip  Murdach,  it  was  i!ot  kind 
in  ye  to  bring  my  daughter  into  such 
scenes  as  these  ! — But  now,  my  stout 
foresters,  what  must  oiir  ransom  be  ;  for 
I  warrant  me,  ye  would  rather  have  our 
marks  than  our  friendship.— Is't  not  so, 
my  yeomen  ? — Name  then  your  claim,  for 
we  have  urgent  matters  which  rail  ns  to 
Nottingham  ;  since,  beside  our  daughler's 
bridal,  we  stand  pledged  to  meet  a  pri- 
soner knight  ere  sun-set  in  that  town." 

"  An  it  be  so.  Sir  Gilbert,"  rejoined 
Robin  Hood, — "  we  would  not  cause  true 
soldier  to  forfeit  his  pledged  troth, — and 
therefore,  if  for  thyself  thou  wilt  tell  two 
hundred  honest  marks,  and  for  thy  daugh- 
ter one,  ye  shall  have  in.'tant  libertN  to 
wend  your  way. — For  my  lord  sheriff  we 
demand  one  thousand  silver  crowns ;  and 
for  his  valiant  son  a  like  amount ;  with 
twenty  more  for  every  meal  they  eat  in 
Sherewood  forest ;  so  mark  ye,  'tis  a  ga- 
thering debt  until  the  same  be  paid. — For 
noble  Walter,  we  would  fain  enjoy  his 
company  awhile,  until  he  learn  to  draw  a 
true  bow,  and  strike  his  father's  bucks  in 
the  full  chase  !" 

"  Kna\e';!  think  ye  I  will  be  parted 
from  the  lady  Alice?"  shouted  out  the 
indignant  bridegroom  But  it  availed  him 
nought  :  the  good  bowmen  of  tne  gay 
green-wood  only  laughed  at  his  impotent 
and  blustering  rage,  and  quietly  turned  to 
see  that  Sir  Gilbert  Marsh  counted  his  ran- 
som money  fairly  ;  and  that  their  treasurer. 
Little  John,  who  received  the  sam?  into 
his  outspread  mantle,  rendered  correct  ac- 
count thereof.  The  blast  of  a  stranger's 
horn,  however,  gave  them  more  uneasi- 
ness ;  and  when,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
minutes  it  wa*;  heard  again,  Robin  Hood 
and  half  a  >corc  of  his  stoutest  men  sal- 
lied forth  in  quest  of  the  intruder  into  his 
roval  domains,  leaving  his  trusty  lieu- 
tenant to  receive,  and  settle  for  the  knight's 
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As  tlic  bugle  blast  was  repeated  ever 
and  anon,  the  foresters  were  easily  direct- 
ed to  the  spot  whence  ii  proceeded  ;  and 
in  a  short  lime,  the  archer  of  Lockesley 
beheld  before  him — The  Knight  of  the 
Wonnded  Hart ! 

"  Graniercy,  Sir  Knight,"  he  exclaim- 
ed, in  a  tone  of  wonder,  "  ami  what  i' 
fortune's  name,  haih  brought  thse  again 
to  merry  Sherewood  ?" 

"  Nothing  in  fortune's  name,"  replied 
the  lord  de  Vere  ;  "  but  sad  mischance 
in  battle-field  compels  me  now  to  speed 
in  hasfe  to  Nottingiiam,  with  ransom  pro- 
mised to  a  prowess  knight,  whose  lance 
o'eitlirew  me  'neath  the  walls  of  Rouen  ; 
so  quickly,  noble  archi>r,  guide  me  through 
these  tangled  forest  pathways  ;  for,  by  the 
great  St.  George !  we  would  not  forfeit 
pledge  of  chivalry,  even  for  love  of  the 
fair  lady  Alice  ;  of  whom,  I  prithee,  bro- 
ther, tell  us  some  tidings  as  we  wend 
along." 

"  Nay,  nay,  bold  Aubrey,  we  have  al- 
ready i|)etit  our  lireath  in  answering  thy 
summons  ;  and  have  none  left  to  tell  thee 
love-sick  tales :  but  follow  through  the 
green-wood,  and  thou  shalt  save  thy  ran- 
som marks;  ay,  and  to  boot,  shalt  win  thy 
gentle  lady, — else  is  there  no  cunning 
in  tliis  bow,  nor  argument  in  this  good 
quarter-slati"." 

De  Vere  followed  the  noble  forester 
with  tlie  ardour  and  alacrity  of  a  person 
actuated  at  once  by  the  tiireefold  motive 
of  love,  honour,  and  curiosity.  Suddenly 
bursting  from  his  leafy  ambush,  he  spriing 
into  the  presence  of  Sir  Gilbert  Marsh, 
the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham,  and  the  fair 
owner  of  the  bracelet  which  graced  his 
plumed  casque  As  to  her  betrothed  lor<l 
Walter  of  Nollingham,  he  had  escaped 
unseen  from  their  sLispicions  fellowship. 

"  The  Knight  of  the  Wounded  Hart  !" 
exclaimed  Sir  Gilbert  Marsh,  .-.larting  back 
surprised. 

"  Even  so,"  replied  de  Vere, — "  and  thou 
the  stalwart  soldier  !  Sir  Piiilip  Murdach 
too  I  and  the  fair  lady  Alice  !  and  in  such 
company  ! — What  means  this  strange  ad- 
venture ?" 

"  Marry,  my  brother,"  said  Ro'in 
Hood,  .stepping  forward  as  he  spoke,  '•  it 
meaneth,  that  ye  shall  be  spared  the  cost 
and  trouble  of  a  longer  journey  ;  and  save 
besides  your  promised  ransom  to  this  gal- 
lant hero  ;  for,  by  my  faye  !  Sir  Gilbert 
Marsh  is  too  yencrons  a  ktiight  to  claim 
ransom  from  his  cousin's  heir,  lord  Aubrey 
Earl  of  Oxford  !" 

"  Aubrey  de  Vere  !  cried  the  stalwart 
knight. 

"  Sir  Gilbert  Marsh  !"  exclaimed  earl 
Oxford's  son. 

"  Av,  ay,   a  hearty  welcome,  one  and 


all,  to  Sherewood  !"  quoth  the  king  of 
that  famous  forest,  "  not  forgetting  our 
loyal  Sheriff,  for  we  do  mean  that  thou 
.shoi.ldest  pay  the  cost  of  banquet  for  these 
gallant  chevaliers  ere  thou  see  merry  Not- 
lingham  again  ;  and  we  will  hold  thy 
duteous  son  in  hostage  till  the  reckoning 
be  discharged. — Walter — soho  !  .soho  ! 
what,  hath  the  knave  escaped  ye.  Little 
John  ?  Away,  my  trusty  archers,  and 
bring  the  coward  back  !  but  hold  I — it 
matters  not: — my  lord  Sir  Philip  Mur- 
dach shall  be  the  sheriff's  hostage, — 'tis 
all  one  — And  now,  good  father  Tuck,  go 
get  tliv  holy  missal ;  for  ere  we  do  sit 
down  to  eat  or  drink,  thou  shalt  secure  in 
blessed  bridal  bonds,  this  gentle  knight 
and  smiling  Alice  Marsh  !  And  who 
saith  '  Nay,'  let  him  never  taste  the 
king's  venison  again  in  the  merry  green- 
wood !" 

"  A  bitter  malison,  bold  archer,  for 
one  who  liath  an  iiungry  stomach,"  said 
Sir  Gilbert  ;  "  but  nathless  one  which 
we  shotdd  despi.se,  had  we  not  proved  to 
our  cost  that  braver  knight  liveth  not  than 
he  of  the  Wounded  Hart  ;  and  Heaven 
forefend  that  we  should  say  nay  to  the 
suit  of  one  so  noble,  and  withal  so  near 
akin  !" 

A  loud  and  joyous  shout  rinig  through 
the  forest  when  the  stalwart  soldier  spoke 
his  consent  to  the  nuptiais. — Sir  Aubrey- 
led  forth  his  ladye-love,  and  knelt  before 
her  sire,  soliciting  his  blessing  ;  v/hile  Friar 
Tuck  performed  the  bridal  ceremony,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  present,  save  the 
"  proude  .sheriffe  "  of  Nottingham,  who 
beheld  with  wonder  and  chagrin  the  fair 
maiden  whom  he  liar)  betrothed  to  his 
hojieful  son,  become  the  happy  bride  ot 
the  Knight  of  the  Wounded  Hart  ! — 


^l\ctci)(0  of  iBvatov^, 

(No.  8.) 

CICERO. 
His  father  was  a  Roman  knight,  and 
passed  through  the  honours  and  dignities 
of  that  republic  ;  being  one  of  the  con- 
suls when  Cataline  rebelled,  he  quelled  the 
commotion.  After  being  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  men  of  his  time,  in  his  old  agi 
he  was  proscribed  by  Marcus  Antonius. 
and  afterwards  murdered,  which  causei 
that  serious  apostrophe  from  Vellius  Pacu- 
lus  to  Antony. — "  Thou  hast  snatchec 
from  Marcus  Cicero  a  solicitous  light  and 
old  age,  and  a  life  more  miserable  nndei 
ihce, prince,  than  death  under  the  triumvir. 
The  fame  and  glory  of  his  deeds  thou  ar 
so  far  froTu  faking  awav,  that  thon   hast 
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augmented  them.  He  lives  and  shall 
live  lhrouo;h  the  memory  of  all  a^es ;  and 
while  this  universe,  or  body  of  natural 
things,  constituted  either  by  casuality,  or 
by  Providence,  or  any  other  way,  shall 
remain  in  safety,  his  praise  shall  bear  it 
company,  and  all  posterity  shall  admire 
his  writings  against  ihee  ;  and  mankind 
shall  sooner  cease  to  be  in  the  world,  than 
his  name  shall  perish."  • 

Cicero  owed  his  proficiency  to  himself: 
he  attained  to  the  force  of  Demosthenes, 
the  copiousness  of  PJato,  and  the  meek- 
ness 01  Isocrates,  and  deprived  Greece  of 
her  renown  by  his  eloquence.  He  disco- 
vered the  tomb  of  Archimedes,  who,  by 
his  will,  had  desired  his  relations  and 
friends  to  put  no  other  epitaph  on  his 
tomb,  after  his  death,  than  a  cylinder  cir- 
cumscribed by  a  sphere  ;  that  is  to  say, 
a  globe  or  spherical  figure ;  and  to  set 
down  at  tlie  bottom  the  proportion  which 
those  two  solids,  the  containing  and  the 
contained,  have  to  each  other.  P. 


have  no  children,  require  this  office  of 
their  friends,  but  in  this  case  it  is  not 
always  complied  with.  H.  B. 


SlnffHottana. 


Cu^tom.fli    of    17artoM0 
CountriciGi. 

BARBAROUS    CUSTOM    OF    THE    AMERICAN 
INDIANS. 

The  Americans  who  inhabit  the  wes- 
tern coast  of  Hudson's  Bay,  have  a  cus- 
tom that  must  appear  shocking  to  every 
humane  mind,  and  in  which  they  are  in 
some  measure  imitated  by  the  Hottentots. 
The  latter  expose  their  parents,  when 
labouring  under  the  infirmities  of  old  age, 
to  perish  with  hunger,  or  to  be  devoured 
by  wild  beasts,  and  these  wretches  stran- 
gle theirs,  for  when  their  parents  grow  so 
old  as  to  he  unable  to  support  themselves 
by  iheir  own  labour,  they  require  their 
children  to  strangle  them,  and  their  per- 
forming it  is  esteemed  an  act  of  duty. 
This  is  done  in  the  following  manner  : 
the  old  person's  grave  being  dug,  he  goes 
into  it,  and  after  having  conversed  and 
smoked  a  pipe,  or  perhaps  drank  a  dram 
or  two  with  his  children,  he  informs  them 
that  he  is  ready,  upon  which  two  of  them 
put  a  thong  round  his  neck,  then  one 
standing  on  one  side,  and  the  other  oppo- 
site to  him,  pull  violently  till  he  has  ex- 
pired ;  they  then  cover  him  with  earth, 
and  over  that  erect  a  kind  of  rough  monu- 
ment with   stones.      Such  old  people  as 


•  Tnllius  derived  his  name  froii  Tullius  Ap- 
pins,  King  of  the  VoUci  ;  and  took  his  name, 
from  Cicer,  a  chick-pea,  (ot,  a»  it  is  usually 
called  in  Knzland,  Vech,)  by  having  a  wart  on 
his  forehead  which  resembled  thai  pulse.  Bos- 
cius  was  contemporary  with  Cicero. 


Wesley's  account  op  a  genius. 

Mr.  Wesley  relates  in  his  Journal,  the 
solemn  circumstance  of  Mr.  John  Downes 
expiring  in  the  pulpit,  at  West  Street 
Chapel.  After  which  he  relates  of  him 
the  following  remarkable  things  :  — 

''  I  suppose  he  was  by  nature  full  as 
great  a  genius  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  I 
will  mention  but  two  or  three  instances  of 
it.  When  he  was  at  school  learning  al- 
gebra, he  came  one  day  to  his  master, 
and  said,  "  Sir,  I  came  to  prove  this  pro- 
position in  a  better  way  than  it  is  proved 
in  the  book."  His  '  master  thought  it 
could  not  be,  but  upon  trial  acknowledg- 
ed it  to  be  so.  Some  time  afier,  his 
father  sent  him  to  Newcastle,  with  a  clock 
which  was  to  be  mended.  He  observed 
the  clock,  maker's  tools,  and  the  manner 
how  he  took  it  to  pieces,  and  put  it  toge- 
ther again  ;  and  when  he  came  home  he 
first  made  himself  tools,  and  thfn  made 
a  clock,  which  went  as  true  as  any  ia 
the  town.  I  suppose  such  strength  of 
genius  as  this,  has  scarce  been  known  in 
Europe  before.  Another  proof  of  it  was 
this  :  thirty  years  ago,  while  I  was  sha- 
ving, he  was  cutting  the  top  of  a  stick 
I  asked,  "  What  are  you  doing?"  He 
answered,  "  I  am  taking  your  face, 
which  I  intend  to  engrave  on  a  copper- 
plate. Accordingly,  without  any  in- 
struction, he  first  made  himself  tools,  and 
then  engraved  the  plate.  The  second 
picture  \\hich  he  engraved,  was  that 
which  was  prefixed  to  the  notes  on  the 
New  Testament.  Such  another  instance, 
I  suppose  all  England,  or  perhaps  Europe, 
cannot  produce." 


LISTON  versus  LIKENESS. 
I'll  draw  ihy  likeness  P-  to  Lislon  said  ; 

The  actor  formed  his  phii  and  made  a  pause 
"  It's  done,"  the   artist   cried — "  I've   earn'd 
my  bread  ? 
Like  a  good  blister, 'lis  thy  likeness  draws." 

P. 


IMPROMPTU. 
Married,  in  Manson,  New  Hampshire, 
United   States,  Mr.  Jonas    Hubbard,  to 
Miss  Louisa  Scripture. 

Some  keep  the  scriptures  for  a  shew. 
Lettered  and  gilt  on  their  bureau. 

And  some  to  duKt  and  moths  degrade  it  : 
But  Jonas  took  the  wiser  part, 
He  preat  the  scripture  lo  hit  heart. 

And  even  on  his  pillow  laid  1(. 
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DATE. 


July  '->:> 


DIARY. 


St.  ApoUiiiaiiS. 


24 


25 


St.  Lewi  lie. 


.St.  James. 


2rt 


•27 
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St.  Anne. 


•2S 


St.  Panteleon. 


Sts.  Nizarius  and 
Celsus,  martyrs 
about  the  year 
A  D.  6a. 


July  23  St.  ApoUinaris.  This  saint  w.is  the  first  bishop  of 
Ravtnna,  and  alter  having  sat  lor  twenty  years 
he  suffered  martyrdom  during  ll;e  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian. 

1{)88.  The  first  newspaper,  "  tlie  English  Mercu. 
rie,"  printed  and  circulated  in  Kngland  bears  the 
date  of  this  day.  lis  publicnlion  look  pi  ice  at 
the  tim«  of  the  Spanish  ArmMila.  It  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  British  l\Iu-cuni. 

1704.     Talien  on  this  day  the  Town  of  Gibraltar  hy 
the  confederate  fleet  under  the  command  of  Sir 
George  Rooke. 
•74'St.  Lewine  was  a  British  virgin,  who  suffered  mar- 

I     tyrdom  by  the  Saxons  before  their  conversion  fo 

;     Christianity' 

1825.    The  Provisionary  Government  of  Greece  on 

I     this  day,  resolved  upon   applying  to  England   for 

I     protection  from  thepower  of  the  Ottoman  Empii.'. 
25  St.   James  was  the  br  ther  of  St    John  the  Evan- 

I     gelist,  and  by  birth  a  Gallileun  :  and  p«rtner  wiih 

I  St.  Peter  in  tishing,  from  which  he  wag  called  by 
our  Saviour  to  be  his  disciple.  This  apostle  is 
called  the  Great,  to  distinguish  Mm  from  the 
other  apostle  of  the  same  n:ime,  who  is  called  the 
Less. 

17>»7.  Born  Her  Roy  d  Hiphness  the  Uuchess  of 
Cambridge.  _  . 

1824.  Died  of  dropsy  in  his  chest,  XT  /4,  \V  ihr.m 
Sharp,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  engravers  of 
his  day.  The  professional  skill  of  this  able  ar- 
tist wa«  so  widely  spread  on  the  continent  tint  1  e 
was  elected  an  honorary  number  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  at  Vienna,  and  of  the  Hoyal  Acjuieiny 
at  Munich;  both  these  diplomas  he  received  in 
the  year  1814.  Ihe  vaiious  productions  of  this 
exrellent  iiilist  are  held  by  connoisseurs  in  the 
highf  st  esteem,  and  will  continue  to  be  prized 
by  every  admirer  of  the  Fine  Arts,  whil-t  an  im- 
pression is  in  being.  His  remains  are  interred 
in  Chiswick  Church-yard,  near  those  of  Hogarth 

I  and  Ue  Loutherbourg. 
.,Jst.  Anne,  was  the  mother  of  the  Virgin  Wary,  and 
(he  wife  of  Joachim  her  father.  The  festiv;d  of 
this  saint  is  celebrated  by  the  Latin  Church,  and 
the  virtues  of  her  husband  and  herseU  are  highly 
extolled  by  St.  John  Damasceu. 

1756  Died  in  his  72nd  year,  George  Vert  ue,  the 
eminent  portrait  engraver  in  which  art  he  excel- 
led, as  well  as  being  a  skilful  .irtisl  he  was  an 
author  of  considerable  talent  and  research,  as 
mav  be  seen  by  his  history  of  painting,  and  pain- 
ters in  England,  which  work  was  published  by 
Horace  Walpole. 
«7  St.  Pnnlnleon  was  physician  to  the  Emperor  Ga- 
lerius  Maximianus  and  a  Chrisiii.n  ;  he  became 
an  apostate  from  hearing  the  lalse  maxims  of  the 

;     world  applauded,  which  crime   he  expiated. by 

I     suffering  martyrdom  A.  D.  804. 

IISOO.  .'Vnniversnry  of  the  battle  of  Talavera,  at 
the  close  of  this  severe  conflict  which  was  fought 
most  valiantly  by  both  sides,  llie  French  forces 
under  the  con-mand  of  General  Victor,  were  re- 
pulsed  at  nil  points  and  effectually  defeated  by 
the  allied  forces  of  England  and  Spain  command- 
ed by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  and  General  Hill, 
whose  skilful  operations  brought  Ihe  battle  to  a 
successful  issue 

-28  Guillotined  on  this  day  at  the   place  of  execution, 

Paris,  the  revolutionary  tyrant  Alaximilian  Isi- 
dore Uoliespierre  with  twenty-two  of  his  accom- 
plices amidst  the  execrations  of  the  assembled 
multitude.     This  monsters  life  was  a  continued 

I    scene  of  perfidy  and  ingratitude,  and  hi*  death 

1    affords  «ii  Hmule  vindication  of  eternal  Justice. 


I 
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2:f)c  \9casant  CTountcss. 


35nuisixratcti  Hrttclc. 


THE  PEASANT  COUNTESS 

A    TALE    OF    FRANCE. 


"  You  have  often,  my  dear  friend," 
««id  the  Count  Montaiil)aii  to  his  brother, 
'■  |)re?jcd  me  to  relate  the  history  of  my 
union  with  the  Countes?. — Thi<:  evening  is 
suited  for  a  tale  of  happiness.  Sit  here, 
my  friend  and  lirother,  under  this  natural 
tapestry  of  leave>  and  flowers,  and  listen  to 
the  history  of  our  love,  and  the  disclosure 
of  our  felicity. 

"  It  is  now  two  summers,  since  our 
commune  was  nijfhtly  ravaged  by  a  wolf 
I'f  more  than  common  i-.iva^eness  and 
steal thines.s.  Youngr  and  old,  children  and 
men,  had  been  assailed  by  this  monster  of 
the  woods  :  the  cattle  of  our  fanners  had 
been  carried  off,  and  devoured,  or  else  lorn 
and  maimed,  bv  this  ruthless  savage  :  even 
the  doffs,  which  had  been  hitherto  deemed 
a  sufficient  protection  for  their  unteiided 
fJocks,  were  overmastered  by  his  courasre, 
or  defeated  by  his  craftiness  ;  and  though 
everv  heart  of  peasant  and   hunter  had 
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been  exerted  to  discovei  his  den,  and  dra" 
him  to  death,  efTort  after  effort  fiiilcd  to 
track  him  to  his  sanguinary  lair,  ft  liier. 
became  my  duty,  as  the  natural  protector 
of  my  faithful  peasantry,  to  search  out  and 
destroy  this  foe  to  their  cattle-folds;  and, 
summoning  my  huntsmen  together,  we  set 
out,  well  armed  and  confident,  for  the 
woods  which  border  my  doma  n.  For  two 
days,  however,  success  followed  not  our 
steps.  It  was  therefore  concluded,  that  tiie 
crafty  enemy ,  .scentin::  perhaps  the  Matinc h 
hound=,  which  had  been  mustered  in  more 
than  common  force  to  destroy  him,  had 
shrimk  from  before  them  to  a  lair  more 
dlMimt,  where  he  could  securely  conceal 
himself  till  the  cry  of  revenge  had  subsided. 
Belie\ing  this,  I  had  given  up  the  iintne- 
diate  pursuit,  and  had  diviifcd  my  force 
into  small  parties,  and  dispatched  them  to 
more  distant  quarters,  to  unkennel  ih<* 
monster,  and  drive  him  back  into  our 
toils  ;  and,  with  four  followers,  1  con- 
tenteJ  myself  with  beating  up  the  wood  on 
the  south.  Our  diligence  was  unrewarded, 
and,  irrown  weary  of  the  hopele-.s  pursuit, 
I  resiijned  the  sport  to  my  still-ea^er  at- 
tendants ;  and.   a*;  the  evening  was  more 
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than  usually  beautiful,  even  for  our  happy 
clime  I  wandered  on  in  pleasant  contem- 
plation of  the  glorious  hues  of  cloud  and 
sky,  as  ev«r  and  anon  they  burst  upon  my 
view,  through  the  interstices  of  the  wood. 
Gently  and  gradually  the  daylight  died, 
and  the  dusky  shadows  of  evening  came 
stealin<,r  over  the  wood,  till  its  thick  foliage 
became  black  and  melancholy.  I  then 
thought  of  retracing  my  steps  ;  for  weari- 
ness had  succeeded  to  the  delight  I  felt  in 
the  silent  contemplation  of  the, beauties 
around  ine.  The  usual  fatality  which  at- 
tends the  late  wanderer  hefel  me  ;  I  mistook 
the  ambiguous  path  I  had  first  followed, 
and  still,  the  further  I  pursued  it,  strayed 
more  remotely  from  the  road  wh'ch  led 
back  to  the  chateau.  While  thus  per- 
plexed in  the  mazes  of  this  labyrinth,  a 
rustling  arose  from  the  thick  underwood 
about  me— I  started,  grasped  my  spear 
more  firmly,  and  felt  to  assure  myself  that 
my  side-arms  were  safe.  The  sound 
ceased,  and  I  stepped  a  few  paces  forward. 
Again  the  sound,  and  I  stood  on  the  defen- 
sive; but  again  it  ceased,  and  I  pursued 
my  way.  I  paused  once  more  for  a 
moment :  and  then  I  could  distinctly  hear . 


that,  whatever  living  thing  it  was  which 
stirred,  whether  savage  or  man,  it  followed 
my  steps — stopped  when  I  stopped,  and 
stirred  when  I  stirred,  and  that  so  guarded- 
ly, that  when  the  sound  of  my  footstep 
died,  the  rustle  of  its  pursuit  was  silent.  I 
stood  therefore  with  more  caution,  and  then 
I  could  hear,  though  faintly,  that  my  pur- 
suer was  gliding  on  its  belly  over  the  cling- 
ing moss  and  through  the  stunted  fern, 
which  carpetted  and  clothed  the  ground 
beneath  the  underwood.  '  It  is  the  wolf !' 
f  exclaimed  ;  and  for  a  moment  a  throb  ot 
fear  ran  through  my  veins.  I  felt  that  I  was 
too  weary,  too  weak,  to  endure  the  fray 
which  must  ensue  if  we  met.  The  stoutest 
heart  in  France  would  perhaps  have  felt  as 
mine  did,  and  no  shame  sully  his  courage. 
I  had  not  long  to  dream  of  fear,  for  the  foe 
approached  nearer  and  nearer  still ;  and  a 
low,  savage  growl  told  who  was  the  enemy 
1  had  to  contend  withal.  My  sinews  knit 
as  I  grasped  my  good  spear.  A  moment 
more,  and  a  crash,  as  if  the  mighty  arm  ef 
an  oak  had  been  struck  to  the  earth,  startled 
the  awful  silence,  and  made  wood  and  earth 
vibrate  with  th«  sound.  It  was  plain  that 
the  wolf  had  made  a  leap  for  the  spot  on 
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which  Iblooil,  bill  IkuI  aliglited  short  of  llie 
mark.  Another  low  rustle  amoiifj  the  un- 
derwood, and  by  the  gloomy  li?ht  which 
still  lingered  after  the  day,  1  perceived,  and 
started  as  1  beheld,  the  eyes  of  the  savage 
creature  -jlarin;,'  their  horrid  lustre  on  me. 
It  was  in  vain  to  think  of  retreat — courage 
might  do  much,  but  craven  cowardice 
notliinjj.  Witli  a  resolute  heart,  therefore, 
I  advanced  upon  him.  It  was,  indeed,  the 
wolf! 

"  And  now  came  the  struggle.  With 
a  loud  growl,  that  made  the  wood  re-echo 
as  to  the  crv  of  a  thou'^and  wolves,  he  ad- 
vanced upon  me,  and  I  upon  him.  We  were 
within  two  pace*  of  each  other — reckless 
man  and  ruthless  savage.  He  gazed  at  me 
a  moment,  and  then  crouched  as  if  to  lie 
down  ;  but  it  was  to  make  more  powerful 
his  leap.  In  an  instant  he  sprang,  and  my 
spear  had  penetrated  the  che>t  of  the  shaggy 
savage.  From  the  force  of  the  concussion 
with  which  we  met,  I  fell,  and  at  the  same 
instant  was  wounded.  With  horrid  jaws 
extended,  a^'ain  he  sprang  upon  me,  and 
again  I  wounded  him  ;  but  felt  at  the  same 
moment  that  his  f^ngs  had  fast  hold  of  me. 
1  was  immediately  hurled  to  the  groimd, 
and  gave  up  myself  as  lost.  Despair  made 
me  desperate,  and  not  craven.  Might  to 
might,  I  grap(jled  with  the  huge  savage, 
and  as  he  was  about  to  givetiie  deaih-biie, 
I  seized  with  both  hands  his  tusked  jaws, 
and  held  him  with  more  than  human 
strength.  His  brutal  powers,  meanwhile, 
were  not  inactive,  for  I  felt  the  blood  trick- 
ling down  from  my  torn  arms,  as  I  lay 
under  him  on  the  ground.  Hope  had  not 
then  forsaken  me.  We  struggled,  till,  by  a 
convulsive  sprin:;,  hehad  flung  himself  be- 
hind the  trunk  of  a  tree  which  now  seemed 
to  stand  between  me  and  death.  We  were 
thus  paned  ;  and  as  we  stood  struggling,  I 
could  have  smiled — but  itwa.<  no  moment 
for  mirth.  My  dagger  was  now  the  only 
weapon  on  which  I  could  hope  forsafetv. 
I  trusted  to  it,  andloosed  my  Ii>)ld.  He  re- 
turned to  the  attack  with  more  than  his 
former  ferociousness — the  last,  desperate 
effort  was  made — I  stabbed  him  in  the 
throat,  and  he  fell — I  repeated  the  blow, 
and  exultingly  heard  his  blood  gush  with  a 
whistling  noise  from  the  double-moiitlied 
wound.  The  struggle  was  not  over  yet, 
for  once  more  his  fangs  fastened  on  me ; 
but  it  was  his  last  effort — exhausted  by  the 
force  which  was  to  revenge  his  overthrow, 
he  fell  dead  at  my  feet.  And  at  the  same 
instant,  ray  powers,  which  had  been 
strained  beyond  the  natural  strength  of 
man,  gave  way,  and  I  dropped  exhausted 
across  his  lifeless  carcass. 

"  The  moon  had  risen,  and  here  and 
there  her  light  "{limmored  through  the  top- 
mo'1  boughs  of  the  trees;  but  all  '.va*  dark 


about  my  feet.     I  remaine<i  on  the  ground 
till  I   had   recovered  my  regidar  breath  ; 
but  finding  that  I  grew  fainter  and  fainter 
with  loss  of  blood,  no  time  was  to  be  lost 
in  making  my  way  out  of  the  wood  ;   for  if 
I  had  lingered  there  lou'.'  I  must  have  bled 
to  death.     With  enfeebled  steps  I  resumed 
the  tangled  path,  and  conquering  pain  with 
resolution,  reached,  at  last,  the  border  of 
the  wood.     Then  exhaiis:ed  nature  could 
no  longer  bear  up,  and  I  fell  helplessly  to 
the  ground.     The  moon  was  now  high  in 
the  heavens,  and  by  her  light  I  could  per- 
ceive that  I  was   not  far  distant  from  a 
small    hamlet,   situated,    however,    more 
than  two   leagues  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  the  chateau.     Lights  were  glittering  in 
the  distance,  and  now  and  then  the  bark  of 
some  honest  guardian  of  flock  and  fold 
gave  assurance  of  human  neighbourhood, 
and   I  summoned   the  small  remainder  of 
strength  to  reach  it ;  but  pain  and  loss  of 
blood    had    exhausted  me  too  much    for 
further  struggling,  and  again  I  sank  to  the 
ground.     I  then  gave  up  myself  for  lost,  if 
I  could  not  bring  succour  to  me  by  calling 
for  it.  I  hallooed,  thinking  it  possible  that 
the  wind  might  waft  my  cry  to  some  cot 
tager,  and  induce  him  it  seek  out  the  spot 
from  whence  it  proceeded.  Even  this  hope 
failed  me,  and  I  grew  cold  and  rigid  as 
death,  with  pain.     At  lengih  I  could  hear 
footsteps  approaching.     Again  I  hallooed, 
and  the  sound  came  nearer.     A  peasant 
youth  now  approached   within  reach  of 
converse.     He    demanded    to  know   mv 
distress.     I   explained  to  him   that  I  had 
been   wounded  by    the    wolf  which  had 
so  long  been  the  terror  of  the  commune 
At  the  very  mention  of  the  wolf,  the  re- 
creant wretch  fled  from  the  spot  with  all  thf> 
spt-ed  which  fear  gives  to  (he  ow^rd.  My 
heart  then  died  within  me,  for  I  thought  I 
must   perish.     Another  step   now   came 
towards  the  spot.     I  saw,  by  the  help  of 
the  moonlight,  he  was  a  priesi,  who  had 
perhaps  been  journeying  thus  late  to  shrive 
some  dying  sinner.    I  hailed  him,  and  en- 
treated   he  would  succour    a    benighted 
wretch    who   had  been    woimded  in  the 
woods:  the    reputation  of  the  wolf  had 
n  adc  even  the  holy  father  loo  much  alive 
to  his  own  safety  to  heed  that  of  another  ; 
and  he  hurried  past.     Another  step  ap- 
proached,   so   light,  that   for  a  while   I 
doubted  whether  my  fainting  senses  had 
not  deceived  me.     It  came  nearer,  and  as 
the  moon  silvered  over  the  distant  object, 
I  beheld   wilh  joy  it  was  a  wf>man  !      If 
comjiassion  for  the  sufTering  is  to  be  found 
anywhere,  it  is  within  her  u'entle   bosom. 
God  and  all  good  men  side  ever  with  that 
gentle  sex  !  I  could  no  longer  speak  ;  but 
my  groans  reached  her  ear.     She  ceased 
the   simple   melo<ly    with   which  I  could 
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hear  she  was  lightening  the  loneliness  of 
her  way,  and  she  slopped  to  listen.  I 
found  voice  sufiBcient  to  iell  her  that  I  was 
dying  for  succour.  Like  an  angel  of  pity, 
she  flew  to  the  spot,  and  in  a  moment  I 
was  partly  raised  from  the  ground,  and  I 
rested  in  her  arms.  Fortunately,  she  had 
a  small  flask  of  homely  wine  in  her 
basket ;  she  held  it  to  my  lips — I  drank, 
and  strength  came  back  to  me.  Mean- 
while her  gentle  hand  wiped  away  the 
clammy  drops  of  agony  which  moistened 
my  forehead  ;  and  her  voice,  which  was 
as  sweet  as  sounds  of  mercy  to  the  ear  of 
the  unpitied  wretch,  bade  me  to  take 
cheer ;  and  cheered  I  was  by  her  as- 
siduous tenderness.  Dew  falling  in  the 
desert  and  reviving  the  fevered  pilgrim ; 
light  breaking  in  upon  the  darkness  of  the 
blind  ;  music  bursting  in  upon  the  opening 
ear  of  the  deaf  ;  liberty  upon  the  captive  ; 
joy  upon  the  sorrowful ;  hope  upon  the 
despairing,  were  never  more  welcome 
than  were  those  welcome  sounds  to  me  ! 
Even  woman's  fragile  strength  is  some- 
times powerful  enough  to  support  superior 
man  in  his  worst  need.  Persuaded  by  her 
prevaihng  gentleness,  I  got  again  on  my 
feet  •,  and  her  arras  supported  my  painful 
steps  till  we  had  reached  a  small  farm- 
house. A  light  was  burning  at  the  lattice; 
the  wicket  opened  the  moment  her  voice 
was  heard  without ;  and  an  aged  woman 
carefully  inquired  if  it  was  Estelle.  '  Yes, 
my  good  mother,'  answered  the  gentle 
girl ;  '  and  I  have  brought  with  me  a 
poor  wounded  cavalier,  who  is  dying 
through  lack  of  assistance,'  Estelle  and 
her  mother  sustained  me  in — I  was  placed 
on  a  spare  pallet — wine  was  brought  to  re- 
fresh ray  fainting  ppirits — my  hunter's 
habit  carefully  stripped  otf,  and  my 
wounds  staunched  and  bound  up  with  the 
skill  of  a  surgeon,  and  the  superior  tender- 
ness of  woman. 

"  It  was  then  that  I  recovered  strength 
sufficient  to  inform  the  kind  creatures  how 
I  had  fallen  into  so  painful  a  plight.  They 
compassioned  me  the  more  ;  for  the  wolf 
had  also  visited  them,  and  spread  terror 
and  destruction  around.  Fruits  and  bread 
were  placed  before  me,  and  I  was  pressed 
to  accept  freely  such  hospitality  as  they 
could  bestow.  But  hunger,  weariness, 
and  wounds,  were  soon  forgotten  in  new 
sensations  ;  for  as  I  gazed  on  the  young 
Estelle,  I  felt  that  1  had  never  till  that  hour 
beheld  those  beauties  which  men  adore  in 
woman — never  till  then  had  been  thrilled 
by  that  undefinable  emotion  which  softens 
man's  sterner  nature ;  and  expands  his 
heart,  to  receive  that  best  treasure  of  life  ; 
love — sole    remainder    of  that  heavenly 


nature  which  has  survived  man's  too-early 
fall.     The  admiration  and  the  awe  with 
which  beauty  firjt  affects  us — the  thrilling' 
emotion  succeeding  the  first  amazement  of 
the  senses  at  the  dazzling  wonder — the 
throb  of  the  heart — the  half-formed  wish  ; 
the  hope,  the  fear — the  thousand  thoughts 
and   feehngs  which   intoxicate  the  youth, 
for  the  first  time  sensible  of  beauty — the 
ineffectual  struggles  of  the  tongue  to  tell 
the  fulness  of  the  soul — the  despair  that 
words  cannot  half  eloquently  express  sen- 
sations new,  and  therefore  indescribable  ; 
the  silence,  which  is  more  eloquent — the 
long,  rapturous  gaze  when  not  observed, 
and  the  glance  withdrawn  when  it  is,  only 
to  return  with  more  fervour  to  the  absorb- 
ing object ;  these  circumstances  were  so 
new  to  me,  that  my  confusion  must  have 
been    apparent;  but,  fortunately,  it  was 
attributed  to  the   feverish  excitement  at- 
tending my  wounds,  and  I  was  persuaded 
to    retire  to   rest.     I  was,  indeed,  almost 
glad  to  be  alone,  that  I  might  recal  my 
scattered  senses — mediate  on  my  feelings, 
and  have  the  bright  recollection  of  Estelle 
in  my  solitary  thoughts,  whom  I  could  not 
look  at,  when  before  me,  without  betray- 
ing   by  speech,  eyes,  and  a  trembling, 
hurried  eagerness  of  manner,  the  emotions 
with  which  her  presence  touched  me.  Yes, 
the  insect  of  the  evening,  whose  little  life 
is  lengthened  by  having  that  light  snatched 
away  by  which  it  had  been   allured,   and 
doated  on  so  fondly  that  it  seemed  ready 
to  sacrifice  itself  to  its  flame,  could  not,  ii 
it    were  capable  of   gratitude,    be  more 
indebted  to  the  hand  which  thus  saved  it, 
than  1  to  the  tender  mothe-  of  Estelle,  when 
she  withdrew  her  daughter's  beauty  from 
my  dazzled  and  bewildered  sight,  and  left 
me  in  darkness  and   solitude — darkness, 
did  I  say  ?— no,  her  image  made  the  night 
more  beautiful    than  day  ! — solitude  ? — 
her  form  was  as  present  as  if  she  had  stood 
before  ine ;  and  had  I  been  in  a  desert,  I 
should   not    have  felt  that  I    was  alone. 
Sleep  never  brushed  mv  eyelids  with  her 
downy  wing,  nor  shed  one  honey-drop  of 
her  refreshing  dew  upon  ray  brow  that 
blissful  night.  It  passed  away  in  one  long, 
delicious,   waking  dream,  worth  all   the 
dreams  of  sleep  ;  and   seemed  only  too 
short  for  the  visions  of  happiness  vvhich 
were  opening   before    me.     Agony    and 
weariness  had  left  me  ;  and  I  coulcl  have 
encountered  a  troop  of  wolves,   and  wel- 
comed a  wound  from  each,  if  they  might 
purchase  a  night  of  happy  delirium  such 
as  then  was  mine  ! 


To  be  Continued. 
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REMARKS  ON   THE   HISTORY  OF 
HERODOTUS. 

Op  the  romantic  historians,  Herodotus 
is  the  earliest  and  the  best.  His  anima- 
tion, his  simple-hearted  tenderness,  his 
wonderful  talent  for  description  and  dia- 
logue, and  the  pure  sweet  flow  of  his 
lant,'iia;?e,  place  him  at  tlie  head  of  narra- 
tor^. He  reminds  us  of  a  delishtfnl  child. 
There  is  a  ;jrace  beyond  the  reach  of 
affecUtion  in  his  awkwardness,  a  malice 
in  his  innocence,  an  intelligence  in  his 
nonsense,  an  insinuating  eloquence  in  his 
lisp.  We  know  of  no  writer  who  makes 
such  interest  for  himself  and  his  book  in 
the  heart  of  the  reader.  At  the  ciistance 
of  three-and-twenty  centuries,  we  feel  for 
him  the  same  sort  of  pitying  fondness 
which  Fontaine  and  Gay  are  said  to  have 
inspired  in  society.  He  has  written  an 
incomparable  book.  He  has  written 
something  belter  perhaps  than  the  best 
history  ;  but  he  has  not  written  a  good 
history ;  he  is,  from  the  first  to  the  last 
chapter,  an  inventor.  We  do  not  here 
refer  merely  to  tliose  gross  fictions  with 
which  he  has  been  reproached  by  (he  cri- 
tics of  later  times.  We  speak  of  that 
colouring  which  is  equally  diffused  over 
his  whole  narrative,  and  which  perpetu- 
ally leaves  the  most  sagacious  reader  in 
doiibt  what  to  reject,  and  what  to  receive. 
The  most  authentic  parts  of  his  work  bear 
the  same  relation  to  his  wildest  legends, 
which  Henry  the  Fifth  bears  to  the  Tem- 
pest. There  was  an  expedition  under- 
taken by  Xerxes  against  Greece  ;  and 
there  wais  an  invasion  of  France.  There 
was  a  battle  at  Platea  ;  and  Uiere  was  a 
battle  at  Agincourt.  Cambridge  ar;d 
Exeter,  the  Constable  and  the  Dauphin, 
were  persons  as  real  as  Demaratus  and 
Pausanias.  The  harangu  of  the  Arch- 
bishop on  the  S  die  I>aw  and  the  Book  of 
Number*  differs  much  les«  from  the  ora- 
tions wliich  have  in  all  ages  proceeded 
from  the  Risht  Reverend  bench,  than  the 
speeches  of  Mardonius  and  Artabanus, 
from  those  which  were  delivered  at  the 
Council-board  of  Susa.  Shakspeare  gives 
us  enumerations  of  armies,  and  returns  of 
killed  and  wounded,  which  are  not,  we 
suspect,  much  less  accurate  than  diose  of 
Herodotus.  There  are  passages  in  Hero- 
dotus nearly  as  long  a<  acts  of  Shaks- 
peare, in  which  everythin?  is  told  drama- 
tically, and  in  which  the  narrative  serves 
only  the  purpose  of  staee-directions.  It 
is  possible,  no  doubt,  that  the  substance 
of  some  real  conversations  may  have  been 
reported  to  the  historian.  But  events 
which,  if  they  ever  happened,  happened 
in  ages  and  nations  so  remote  that  the 
particulars  could  never  have  been  known 


to  him,  are  related  with  the  greatest  mi- 
nuteness of  detail.  We  have  all  that 
Candaules  said  to  Gyges,  and  all  that 
passed  between  Astyatres  and  Harpagu-. 
We  are,  therefore,  unable  to  judge  whe- 
ther, in  the  account  which  he  gives  of 
transactions  respecting  which  he  might 
possibly  have  been  well  informed,  we 
can  trust  to  anythiUL'  beyond  the  naked 
outline  ;  whether,  for  example,  the  an- 
swer of  Gelon  to  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Grecian  confederacy,  or  the  expressions 
which  passed  between  Ari.stides  ard  The- 
mistocles  at  their  famous  inteniew,  have 
been  correctly  transmitted  to  n.s.  The 
great  events  are,  no  doubt,  faithfully  re- 
lated. So,  probably,  are  many  of  the 
slighter  circumstances  ;  but  which  of 
them  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  The 
fictions  are  so  much  like  the  facts,  and 
the  facts  so  much  like  the  fictions,  that, 
with  respect  to  many  most  intere^ing  par 
ticulars,  our  belief  is  neither  given  nor 
witliheld,  but  remains  in  an  unea-y  and 
interminable  state  of  abeyance.  We 
know  that  there  is  truth,  but  we  cannot 
exactly  decide  where  it  lies. 

The  faiilts  of  Herodotus  are  the  faults 
of  a  simple  and  imaginative  mind.  Chil- 
dren and  servants  are  remarkably  Hero- 
dotean  in  their  style  of  narration.  They 
tell  everything  dramatically.  Their  tai/s 
hes  and  iays  shes  are  proverbial.  Every 
person  who  has  had  to  settle  their  disputes 
knows  that,  even  when  they  have  no  in- 
tenuon  to  deceive,  their  reports  of  con- 
versation always  require  to  be  carefully 
sifted. 

Herodotus  wrote  as  it  was  natural  that 
he  sho'dd  write.  He  wrote  for  a  nation 
susceptible,  curious,  lively,  insatiably  de- 
sirous of  novelty  and  excitement  ;  for  a 
nation  in  which  the  fine  arts  had  attained 
their  hii:hest  excellence,  but  in  which 
philosophy  was  still  in  its  infancy.  His 
countrymen  had  but  recently  begun  to 
cultivate  pros*-  composition.  Public  tran- 
sactions had  generally  been  recorded  in 
verse.  The  first  historians  might,  there- 
fore, indulge  without  fear  of  censure,  in 
the  license  allowed  to  their  predecessors 
the  bards.  Books  were  few.  The  events 
of  former  limes  were  learned  from  tradi- 
tion and  from  popular  ballads  ;  the  man- 
ners of  foreign  countries  from  the  reports 
of  travellers.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
myster\-  which  overhangs  what  is  distant, 
either  in  space  or  time,  frequently  pre- 
vents us  from  censuring  as  unnatural  what 
we  perceive  to  be  impossible.  We  stare 
nt  a  dragoon,  who  has  killed  three  French 
cuirassiers,  as  a  prodigy  ;  yet  we  read, 
without  the  !cast  di.sgusi,  how  Godfrey 
slew  his  thi'^ands,  and  Rinaldo  his  fer. 
thousands.       Viihin  the  last  h-inHred  vcar- 
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stories  about  Cliina  and  Bantam,  which 
ought  not  to  have  imposed  on  an  old 
nurse,  were  gravely  laid  down  as  founda- 
tions of  political  theories  by  eminent  phi- 
losophers. What  the  time  ot  the  Crusades 
is  to  us,  the  generation  of  Croesus  and  So- 
lon was  to  the  Greeks  of  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus. Babylon  was  to  them  what  Pekiti 
was  to  the  French  academicians  of  the 
last  century. 

For  sucli  a  people  was  the  book  of  He- 
rodotus composed  ;  and,  if  we  may  trust 
to  a  report,  not  sanctioned  indeed  by 
writers  of  hi.'j;h  authority,  but  in  itself  not 
improbaijle,  it  was  composed  not  to  be 
read,  but  to  be  heard.  It  was  not  to  the 
slow  circulation  of  a  few  copies,  wliich 
the  rich  only  could  possess,  that  the  aspi- 
ring author  looked  for  his  reward.  The 
great  Olympian  fe.^tival, — the  solemnity 
which  collected  multitudes,  proud  of  the 
Grecian  name,  from  the  wildest  mountains 
of  Doris,  and  the  remotest  colonies  of 
Italy  and  Lybia, —was  to  witness  his  tri- 
umph. The  interest  of  the  narrative,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  style,  were  aided  by  the 
imposing  effect  of  recitation, — by  the 
splendour  of  the  spectacle, — by  the  power- 
ful influence  of  sympathy.  A  critic,  wlio 
could  have  asked  for  authorities  in  the 
mid4  of  such  a  scene,  must  have  been  of 
a  cold  and  sceptical  nature  ;  and  few  such 
critics  were  there.  As  was  the  historian, 
such  were  (he  auditors, — inquisitive,  cre- 
dulous, easily  moved  by  religious  awe  or 
patiiotic  enthusiasm.  They  were  the  very 
men  to  hear  with  delight  of  strange  beasts, 
and  birds,  and  trees,— of  dwarfs,  and 
giants,  and  cannibals — of  gods,  whose 
very  names  it  was  imfiiety  to  utter, — of 
ancient  dynasties,  which  had  left  behind 
them  monuments  surpassing  all  the  works 
of  later  times, — of  towns  like  provinces, 

— of  rivers   like  seas, of  stupendous 

walls,  and  temples,  and  ])yraniids, — of 
the  rites  wliich  the  Magi  performed  at 
day-break  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
— of  the  secrets  inscribed  on  the  eternal 
obelisks  of  Memphis.  With  equal  de- 
light they  would  have  listened  to  the 
graceful  romances  of  their  own  country. 
They  now  heard  of  the  e.xact  accomplish- 
ment of  obscure  predictions,  of  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes  over  which  the  justice  of 

heaven   had    seemed    to    slumber, ^of 

dreams,  omens,  warnings  from  the  dead, 
— of  princesses,  for  whom  noble  suitors 
contended  in  every  generous  exercise  of 
strength  and  skill, — of  infants,  strangely 
preserved  from  the  dagger  of  the  assassin, 
to  fulfil  high  destinies. 

As  the  narrative  approached  their  own 
times,  the  interest  became  still  more  ab- 
sorbing. The  chronicler  had  now  to  fell 
'he  story  of  that  great  conflict,  iro>p  vh'-li 


Europe  dates  its  intellectual  and  political 
supremacy, — a  story  which,  even  at  this 
distance  of  time,  is  the  most  marvellous 
and  the  most  touching  in  the  annals  of 
the  human  race, — a  story,  abounding 
with  all  that  is  wild  and  wonderful,  with 
all  ijiat  is  patlietic  and  animating  :  with 
Uie  gigantic  caprices  of  infinite  wealth  and 
despotic  power, — witli  the  mightier  mira- 
cles of  wisdom,  of  virtue,  and  of  courage. 
He  told  them  of  rivers  dried  up  in  a  day. 
— of  provinces  famished  for  a  meal, — of 
a  passage  for  ships  hewn  through  thft. 
mountains, — of  a  road  for  armies  spread 
upon  the  waves, — of  monarchies  and 
commonwealths  swept  away, — of  anxiety, 
of  terror,  of  confusion,  of  despair! — and 
then  of  |)roud  and  stubborn  hearts  tried  in 
that  extremity  of  evil,  and  not  found  want- 
ing,— of  resistance  long  maintained  against 
desperate  odds, — of  lives  dearly  sold  when 
resistance  could  be  maintained  no  more, 
— of  signal  deliverance,  and  of  unsparing 
revenge.  Whatever  gave  a  stronger  air 
of  reality  to  a  narrative  so  well  calculated 
to  inflame  the  passions,  and  to  flatter 
national  pride,  was  tertain  to  be  favour- 
ably received. 

Between  the  lime  at   which  Herodotus 
is  said  to  have  com[)o-ed  his  history,  and 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  about 
forty  )  ears  elapsed, — forty  years,  crowded 
with  great  military   and   political  events. 
The  circumstances  of  that  period  produc- 
ed a  great  effect  on  the  Grecian  charac- 
ter ;  and  nowhere  was  this  effect  so  re- 
markable as  in  the  illustrious  democracy 
of  Athens.     An   Athenian,   indeed,  even 
in  the  tiiw  of  Herodotu;-,  would  scarcely 
have  written  a  book  so  romantic  and  gar- 
rulous as  that  of  Herodotus.       As  civili- 
zation advanced,  the  citizens  of  that  fa- 
mous republic  became  less  visionary,  and 
still  less  simple-hearted.     They  aspired  to 
know,    where  their    ancestors   had    been 
content  to  doubt  ;  they  began  to  doubt, 
where  their  ancestors  had  thought  it  their 
duty  to  believe.       Aristophanes  is  fond  of 
nlludiuc;  to  this  change  in   (he  temper  of 
his  cous'trymen.      The  fnther  and  son,  in 
the  Clouds,   are  evidently  representatives 
of  the  generations  to  which  they  respec- 
tively  belonged.     Nothing  more  clearly 
illustrates  the  nature  of  this  moral  revolu- 
tion,  than  the  change  which  passed  upon 
tragedy-     The  wild  sublimity  of  iEschy- 
lus  became  the  scoff  of  every  young  Phi- 
dippides.      Lectures  on  abstruse  points  a- ' 
philosophy,  the  fine  distinctions  of  casuil 
try,   and  "the  dazzling  fence  of  rhetoric^ 
were  substituted   for  poetry.      The   lan- 
guage   lost  something   of   that    infantine 
sweetness  which  had  characterised  it.      It 
became  less  like  the  ancient  Tuscan,  and 
n>T->  lil^c  the  modern  French 
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The  fashionable  lo?ic  of  the  Greek? 
was,  indeed,  far  from  strict.  Logic  never 
can  be  strict  where  books  are  scarce,  and 
where  information  is  convened  orally. 
We  are  all  aware  how  frequently  falla- 
cies, which,  when  set  down  on  paper,  are 
at  once  detected,  pass  for  unanswerable 
arf^uments  when  de.xterously  and  vollubly 
urged  in  Parliament,  at  the  bar,  or  in  pri- 
vate conversation.  The  reason  is  evident. 
We  cannot  inspect  them  closely  enough 
to  perceive  their  inaccuracy.  We  cannot 
readily  compare  them  with  each  other.  We 
lose  sight  of  one  part  of  the  subject,  before 
another,  which  ought  to  be  received  in 
connexion  with  it,  comes  before  us ;  and, 
as  there  is  no  immutable  record  of  what 
has  been  admitted,  and  of  what  has  been 
denied,  direct  contradictions  pass  muster 
with  little  difficulty  Almost  all  the  edu- 
cation of  a  Greek  consisted  in  talking  and 
listenin?.  His  opinions  on  government 
were  picked  up  in  the  debates  of  the  as- 
sembly. If  he  wished  to  study  metaphy- 
sics, instead  of  shutting  himself  up  with  a 
book,  he  walked  down  to  the  market-place 
to  look  for  a  sophist.  So  completely  were 
men  formed  to  these  habits,  that  even  wri- 
tnig  acquired  a  conversational  air.  The 
philosophers  adopted  the  form  of  dialogue 
as  the  mos't  natural  mode  of  communicat- 
ing knowledge.  Their  reasonings  have 
the  merits  and  the  defects  which  belong  to 
that  species  of  composition  ;  and  are  cha- 
racterised rather  by  quickness  and  subtil- 
ly,  than  by  depth  and  precision.  Truth 
is  exhibited  in  parts,  and  by  glimpses. 
Innumerable  clever  hints  are  given  ;  but 
no  sound  and  durable  system  is  erected. 
The  argumenlum  ad  hominem,  a  kind 
of  argument  most  efficacious  iti  debate, 
but  utterly  useless  for  the  investigation  of 
general  principles,  is  among  their  favour- 
ite resources.  Hence,  though  nothing 
can  be  more  admirable  than  the  skill 
which  Socrates  displays  in  the  conversa- 
tions which  Plato  has'  reported  or  invent- 
ed, his  victories,  for  the  most  part,  seem 
to  us  unprofitable.  A  trophy  is  set  up  ; 
but  no  new  province  is  added  to  the  domi- 
nions of  the  human  mind. 

Still,  where  thousands  of  keen  and  rea- 
dy intellects  were  constantly  employed  in 
speculating  on  the  qualities  of  actions, 
and  on  the  principles  of  government,  it 
was  impossible  tliat  history  should  retain 
its  old  character.  It  became  less  gossip- 
ing and  less  picturesque  ;  but  much  more 
accurate,  and  somewhat  more  scientific. — 
Edin.  Rev. 


The  tar  had  once  heen  in  the  Fleef, 
The  soldier  had  for  quarters  beat 
Not  far  from  the  Old  Bailey. 

These  two,  in  marching  order  met. 
Were  talking  o'er  the  last  Gazette, 

Promntiou  and  a  pension  ; 
When  a  third  officer  each  sees, 
And  though  before  they  stood  at  ease, 

They  now  stood  all  attention. 

"  'Tis  ordinary  time,"  said  one; 

"  'Tis  time  lo  march,  so  let's  begone, 

Kre  this  th«  dinner's  put  on; 
Eyes  right,"  he  adds,  with  look  so  arch, 
"  We'll  tirst  get  in  the  line  of  march, 

And  then  tha  loin  of  mutton." 

"  The  signal's  good,  for  see,"  said  Jack, 
"That  lubber  on  the  larboard  tack 

Is  bearing  down  to  rake  us  ; 
That  he's  for  action  I've  no  doubt. 
So  let  us  to  the  right  about. 

For  if  we're  left  he'll  take  us." 

The  soldier  changed  his  front  and  fled, 
The  sailor  all  his  canvas  spread, 

Though  seeming  hard-a  weather; 
Nor  stopt,  till  in  the  club-room  they 
Both  got  into  a  mess,  they  say. 

For  showing  the  white  feather. 

How  "  strange  "  the  service  of  the  laws, 
That  men  of  war  should  run,  becauae 

The  oiEcer  was  civil ! 
How  *'  passing  strange,"  thought  I,  thtt  they 
Who  never  fled  from  Soult  or  Ney, 
Should  turn  from  him  and  run  away. 

As  if  they'd  seen  the  D— 1 !  ! 

JESSE  H. 


ISLEWORTH.t 

From  the  great  western  road  retiring,  stands 
A  spot  surrounded  by  historic  lands  ! 
The  Thames,  with  open  face  as  from  the  sea. 
Passes  an  ivyed  church  aod  vernal  lea  : — 
Here  market  gardens,  streets  ;    there,  parks 

and  lanes. 
Low  shops  with  goods  exposed  within  their 

panes ; 
Tables  nt  doors,  and  children  In  their  chairs, 
To  guard   ihe  sale   ui'  fruits  and  sweetmeat 

wares  : 
Inns,  and  the  '  swinging  signs '  for  '  man  and 

horse,' — 
AC'im-mill,  roaring  to  its  splashing  force  ; 
Cots  in  their  rural  portions  tliickly  placed, 
Parterres  for  nosegays,   London  friends  and 

taste : 
In  lofty  trees,  birds  tend  their  airy  nests. 
And  soothe  their  callow  young   around  their 

breasts ; 
A  stream  divides  the  meadows  by  its  veins, 
Like  grief  the  willow  watches  it  and  plains  ; 
Alms  dwellings,  built  for  poor  in  life's  decline, 
Hope's  sunset  after  wealth's  uncertain  shine. 
Parochial  schools,— the  ' '  stocks"  for  idle  men  : 
Nooks  for  the  anglers,  &for  thieves  a  "ilen;" 
Uneven  causeways — soldiers  stalking  round, 
Obedient  to  the  bugle's  martial  sound  ; 


THE  THREE  OFFICERS. 

Two  old  lieutenants,  stout  and  tou£;h. 
Found  half-pay  was  not  half  enough 
To  hold  their  heads  up  gaily  ; 


t  From  tistle— a  "  hostage,"and  "worth," 
a  court  or  hall  ;  because  the  hostages  from  fo- 
reign countries  were  there  kept  by  the  We!.t 
Saxon  kings.  "• 
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Steam-lioafs  uid  bargss,  flonling  tlirn'  thetide, 
Oo.iclies  repassing  lor  llie  business  ride  , 
Parlies  in  skills — two  ierries,  and  a  scene 
Keplele  with  beauty,  like  a  lie.rt  seiene  ; 
Loaves  in  bequests  on    Sundays — tillies   anil 

prayers, 
Askings  tor  marrying  Cii|Md's  hymen  pairs  ;  — 
A  chrisl'nin-i — now  i  taiier.il — then,  a  peal 
\\'liich  echoes  on  the  rising  waves  reveal. 
And  m?.ny  a  thrubbmghearl  to  goodness  prone. 
That  dieers  dejt-ttion  unto  pleasure's  throne. 

P. 


R  KADY    RECKONERS. 

'    ACLORUING    TO    COCKEU.' 


Thore  is  a  hook,  a  '  prelly,  nice,  little 
Book,' dwiiullinj;,  like  the  '  Honi  Book,' 
fast  into  obscurity,  aiid  whicii  will,  when 
}(one  out  of  tvpe,  be  no  more  seen,  and 
scarcely  heard  of,  on  the  luixlcr's  stall,  or 
ride  ill"  the  grea-y  si.-le  pocket.  — This 
'  nice,  little  Book,'  which  contains  more 
heads  ami  determined  figures  in  it  than 
all  the  logical  lore  of  Locke,  Newton,  or 
Boyle,  IS  knov.ii  and  esteeiiu-il  lii<^hly  by 
the  pupils  who  never  sat  on  the  form  while 
the  '  sclioolinasier  is  abroad.'  Its  name 
is  the  '  iliuidy  Reckfjiier,'  v\iiich  more 
than  any  book  beside,  brings  the  ready 
into  immediate  pos^e-sion,  the  very  '  Vade 
Mecnm,'— '  Multumin  Parvo,' and' The- 
saurus' of  an  uneducaU'd  but  money-tret- 
tin;,'  tradesman.  A  truce  to  Georji;e  Bid- 
'ler,  or  any  other  mental  ealculat  ir  of  the 
same  school,  and  a  holiday,  in  spite  of 
Dr.  Duncan's  no  vacation  system,  for  all 
teachers  whose  brains  are  trird  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  four  essential  rules.  Addition, 
Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Division. 
IwPt  mathematicians  study  Euclid  and  Ar- 
chimedes, arul  let  good  housi'wives  be  an- 
tillietical  witii  their  families;  I  tliink,  if 
confrover-ir.l  |irinters  do  not  set  the  copy 
aside,  tliat  no  book  in  the  memory  of 
man  is  so  easy  to  study,  none  so  percep- 
tive t  1  the  purpose,  and  tiiat  comes  so 
(piicklv  to  the  '  iiiiiurs  eye'  as  the  Ready 
Reckoner.'*  A  ijjlance  of  the  oracle,  like 
thai  of  a  sI;m'.  prepares  the  farmer's  wife 
with  the  value  of  her  saleable  eommodi- 
t  es  a  .d  llie  servant's  vvages  are  liel'ore 
iier  as  soon  as  the  pait'iis  and  iiox,  evi- 
dences of  partin<^.  S|)eak;ng  of  farmers' 
wives,  it  wou:d  be  ab-urd  in  the  present 
ar^e  to  s.e  a  Ready  Reckoner  lie  on  a 
piano-forte;  thoiigh,  perhaps,  if  Miss 
Patty  Amelia  Jemima  Anf,Mistina,  were 
to  study  iier  mental  tij;uro  as  well  as  she 
doth  her  natural  and  personal  one,  it 
would  not  be  the  less  protitable  to  her  in 


t  Provided  the  figures  are  not  transposed  in 
I  hie  press,  and  tl.c  cvphcrs  are  not  inisplaced. 

p.  D. 


the  end.  And  if  her  dear  pet  son,  Tommy, 
the  scjuire's  bantling,  and  heir  to  real  and 
funded  estates,  were  to  apply  himself  to 
the  '  Sure  Guide  '  a  little  oftener,  he 
would  bring  more  grist  to  his  father's  mill, 
and  avoid  the  Jew,  who,  like  the  '  Miser ' 
in  Fielding's  dramatic  piece  of  that  name, 
is  ever  ready  to  execute  post  obit  bonds 
on  good  securities. 

If  the  '  Ready  Reckoner'  drops  into 
obscurity  in  this  refined  jieriod,  who  can 
say  that  in  the  next— Arithmetic  wdl  not 
follow  ?  It  is  impossible  to  '  calculate,'  as 
brother  Jonathan  would  say  ;  but  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  progress  of  what  is 
Called  a  fashionable  education,  it  being 
so  superficial,  will  retrograde,  rather  than 
advance,  and  like  a  crab,  bring  the  next 
generation  back  to  the  estimable  little 
greasy-thumb-leaved  and  narrow-sided 
book — the  Ready  Reckoner.  P, 


TO  MRS.  C- 
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Oh  !  luily  calm  that  ruffled  breast, 
And  smooth  thy  frowning  brow. 
Too  much  thine  anger  hath  oppresg'd 
The  muse  wlio  sues  tliee  now. 

There  was  a  time  when  all  was  gay, 
I  knew  no    hopes,  nor  fears  ; 
'Tis  passed,  and  lonely  now  my  way 
Lies  through  a  vale  of  tears. 

I  mnrmur  not  at  grief  or  care, 
Nor  aught  at  F.ite  repine  ; 
The  world's  neuiect  I  tamely  bear, 
But  cannot  brouk  to  thine. 

Then  oh  !  forget — and  kindly  smile  ; 
Sweet  lady,  smile  again  ; 
'Twill  ni.my  an  hour  of  care  beguile, 
And  banish  many  a  pain. 

EB.  COLLINS. 


THE  ROSES. 

,.\TED    FROM    THE    FRENCH. 

(For  the  Olio.) 


Poets  have  aUv.iys  sung  the  rose. 

As  the  fair  queen  of  youlhlul  spring; 
Hut  who  will  dare  with  my  sweet  rose 

Their  roses  into  contact  bring. 
'J  he  fickle  zephyrs  by  the  flower 

Are  lield,  so  that  they  may  not  rove  : 
But  fair  Louisa  hath  the  power 

Of  every  where  commanding  love. 

Poets  have  always  sung,  &c. 

Oh  :  .sweet  breath'dis  the  spring-tide  rose, 

Especially  at  time  of  ev'n  ; 
But  sw-eeter  far  is  my  sweet  rose, 

J^ike  some    t^right  flower  that   blooms  ii 
beav'ii. 
How  playfully  her  golden  hair 

Flows  o'er  a  neck  of  purest  white: 
I/Oiiisa  is  sui^remcly  fair  ! 

Jiouisa  is  divinely  bright! 

Oil '  sweel-breath'd  is,  &c 
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she  i«  not  vain,  my  beauteous  rose  I 

or  lbo»e  nttraclioiiB  Nature  fivt*  ; 
Meek  as  the  lowUe>t  tluwer  thiit  blows. 

Louisa,  dear  LouIku  lives. 
Child  of  the  skies  !  I'll  plate  thee,  aye. 

The  nrst,  the  nearest  to  my  heart : 
I'll  love  thee  to  elerulty. 

Angelic  maiden  as  thou  art  I 

Child  of  the  ikies  '  &c. 


K. 


WHIGS  AND  TORIES. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  primitive 
signification  of  particular  words  or  phrases 
frequentlv  chans^es  with  the  passing  events 
of  the  day.  When  the  times  and  circum- 
stances from  whicn  they  originated  are  lost 
sight  of,  or  forgouen,  meanings  very  dif- 
ferent from,  and  sometimes  diametrically 
opposed  to,  their  original  intention,  are 
frequently  attached  to  them.  It  is  thus 
with  the  common  appellation  of  \\  hig  and 
Tory.  At  this  day,  a  whig  is  considered 
as  a  political  party  man,  who  is  friendly  to 
the  Catholics,  and  generally  opposed  to 
proiestant  and  monarchic jd  influence. 
The  tory,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  zealous 
opponent  of  what  is  called  catholic  eman- 
cipation, and  usually  a  staunch  supporter 
of  proteslant  ascendancy  in  Church  and 
Sute,  as  established  under  the  house  of 
Brunswick. 

Now,  on  investigating  the  origin  of  these 
names  in  English  history,  we  find  that  the 
wbigs  were  always  the  opponents  of  the 
papists  ;  and  the  "tones,  on  the  contrary, 
their  warmest  supporters.  Lord  Bolmg- 
broke,  in  his  "  Dissertation  on  the  State  of 
Parties  in  the  reisrn  of  Charles  II."  ob- 
serves, that  "  the  tones  had  no  disposition 
to  become  slaves  or  papists,  though  they 
abeUed  the  exercise  of  an  exorbitant  power 
by  the  crown,  and  though  they  tupporled 
the  pretensions  of  a  popish  successor. 

Tne  grand  object  of  Uie  whigs  was  to 
prevent,  by  every  means,  the  possibility 
of  a  catholic  dynasty  in  these  realms  ; 
while  the  torie=  were  always  caballing  with 
the  Romanists  to  resist  the  proiesti  t  as- 
cendancv. 

On  referring  to  Rapin's  "  History  of  the 
Whi-r  and  Tory,"  written  in  1716,  we 
learn  '.hat  these  two  parties  were  formed  in 
the  rdgn  of  Charles  I.  The  king's  friends 
were  called  cavaliers,  which  name  was 
afterwards  changed  into  that  of  tories. 
Those  of  the  pariiament,  who  were  then 
called  roundheads,  afterwards  received 
the   appellation  of  whigs.*     Rapin  pro- 


•  Hume,  under  the  date  of  1679,  sUtei, 
•'  This  year  is  remarkable  for  being  the  epoch 
■«f  the  well-known  epithets  of  Whig  and  Tory, 
iy  nrhicb,  and  sometimes  without  any  mate- 
fat  (lifferencf,  this  island  has  been  so  long  ili' 
/ided.     The  court  patty  ri'proatb.ed  Ihiir  aiita- 


ceeds  to  explain  their  origin  in  a  manna 
not  very  complimentary  to  eithei  party. 

At  that  time  the  denomination  of  torp 
was  applied  to  certain  robbers,  or  banditu 
in  Ireland,  who  lurked  upon  the  mountains, 
or  in  the  islands  which  form  the  vast  bogs 
of  that  country,  -^s  the  kind's  eneiniesac- 
cused  him  of  favouring  die  Irish  rebellion, 
wh  ih  broke  out  at  the  same  time,  tliey 
gave  his  friends  the  name  of  lories.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  latter,  to  be  even  with 
their  adversaries,  who  were  strictly  united 
with  the  Scots,  nicknamed  them  whigs,\ 
who  were,  in  Scotland,  the  same  sort  of 
banditti  a.';  the  tories  in  Ireland.  It  appears 
by  this,  th<it  these  two  names  are  as  ancient 
as  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  though 
they  did  not  come  into  fashion  till  many 
years  afterwards.  I  cannot  tell  precisely 
about  what  time ;  but  the  names  of  cava- 
lier and  roundhead  seem  to  have  remained 
till  the  restor.ition  of  Charless  II.  and  those 
of  t'lrv  and  wh'g,  to  have  afiervvards  ob- 
tained by  little  and  little.  Tlie.-e  are  the 
tno  parties  that  besran  to  divide  England  in 
the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  and  which 
divide  it  still.  The  papists  immediately 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
king,  tvho  was  not  so  much  their  enemy 
as  the  parliament  ivas  ;  atid  they  have 
ever  since  remained  united  with  the  tory 
party. 

In  speaking  of  parliament,  Rapin  means 
exclusively  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
as  whigs  were  unanimously  opposed  to  the 
papists ;  while  the  king  and  lords,  in 
the  spirit  of  toryism,  secretly  supported 
them  ;  and  this  same  feeling,  as  Rapin  ob- 
serves, existed  to  his  time.|  For  instance, 
the  Jacobites,  or  high  tories,  were  always 
supported  by  catholic  influence,  while  they 
were  violently  opposed  by  the  whigs,  or 
supporters  of  the  protestant  ascendancy. -- 
Gents.  Mag. 


gonivta  with  their  affinity  to  the  fanatical  con- 
venticlers  in  Scotland,  who  were  known  by 
the  name  of  Whigs  ;  the  country  party  found 
a  resemblance  between  the  courtiers  and  the 
Popish  banditti  in  Ireland,  to  whom  the  ap- 
pellation of  Tory  was  affixed — und  after  this 
manner,  these  foolish  terms  of  reproach  came 
into  public  and  gent-rat  use  ;  and  even  at  pre- 
sent seem  not  nearer  their  end  than  when  they 
were  first  invented." 

t  Burni-t  tells  us  the  name  is  derived  from 
the  word  u-hi^'gam,  u>ed  by  the  western 
Scots  in  driving  their  horsrs,  whence  the  driv- 
ers were  called  wkiggamors,  and  by  contrac- 
tion uhigl. 

t  In  another  place,  he  sayi:,  "  1  he  PaplsU 
are  also  reckoned  a  branch  of  the  Toiiea,  be- 
cause they  are  attached  to  the  parly.  As  they 
can  never  hope  to  make  their  relifrion  national 
but  by  the  nieaos  of  an  absolute  king,  it  is  not 
Kurprising  that  they  should  h^^  with  (he  nr- 
bitrur'i  Torlcf." 
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NEW   ITALIAN    OPERAS,  AND 
THEIR  REHEARSALS. 


As  there  are  not  many  of  our  readers, 
who,  althou^'h  they  may  be  often  visitants 
of  the  Opera,  can  have  the  most  distant 
idea  of  the  trouble,  jealousies,  and  an- 
xieties that  always  attend  the  production 
of  a  new  Italian  opera,  we  lay  before  them 
Mr.  Eber-'  account,  from  his  "  Seven 
Years  of  the  King's  Theatre."  which,  we 
think,  has  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  us 
in  laying  it  before  ihem  : — 

"  The  composer,  on  applying-  himself 
to  his  task,  moulds  the  first  rough  score 
of  his  music  on  the  scale  of  the  jiiano- 
forte,  and  this,  when  cnnifjleted,  forms  the 
groundwork  orskeleton  of  the  entire  (liece. 
The  music  having  been  applied  to  the 
words  which  are  supplied  by  the  poet  of 
ihe  Theatre,  the  next  step  is  to  adapt  the 
different  parts  of  the  music  to  the  capabi- 
lities of  the  performers,  to  whom  the  cha- 
racters of  the  opera,  when  cast,  are  to  be 
allotted,  in  order  that  the  best  effects  mav 
be  produced  with  the  means  of  theTheatre; 
and  in  thi^  resides  the  chief  advantage  of 
a  composer  being  engaged  to  jjroduce 
operas  for  a  particular  theatre.  This 
adaptation  being  made,  the  scene  of  opeia- 
tions  having  been  hitherto  confined  to  the 
composer's  apartment,  the  concert-room 
of  the  Theatre,  or  some  room  of  similar 
dimensions,  is  resorted  to,  and  an  embryo 
rehearsal  of  the  whole  vocal  jjarloftiie 
opera  gone  through,  the  accompaniment 
being  as  yet  limited  to  the  composer's 
piano-forte. 

"  Before  proceeding  to  the  stage,  the 
orchestral  parts  require  to  be  set,  and  these 
are  now  added,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  expression  to  l)c  con\eyed,  and  the 
strength  of  the  instrumental  nuisic  of  the 
Theatre.  In  niany  of  Rossini's  operas, 
parts  are  composed  for  military  bands  be- 
hind the  scenes,  in  addition  to  the  orchestra. 

"  The  opera  having  by  these  gradations 
received  its  form,  and  the  compo.ser's 
finishing  touches  being  bestowed  upon  it, 
it  is  committed  to  rehearsal  in  the  regular 
manner,  the  getting  up,  or  mounting, 
being  performed  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  composer,  with  the  director,  con- 
ductor, and  slage-managcr,  though  two  of 
these  latter  characters  frequently  unite  in 
the  same  person. 

"  The  word  rehearsal  summons  up,  to 
all  practically  acquainted  with  its  meaning, 
a  scene  l)eyond  description.  If  the  per- 
formances of  a  theatre  are  intended  to  re- 
present the  truth  of  human  nature,  a  re- 
hearsal is  the  living  reality, — the  scene 
where  the  veil  is  rent  in  twain,  and  all 
the  turmoil  laid  open  to  the  view  which 
can  he  produced  by  the  undisgui.sed  opera- 


tions of  vanity,  self-love,  and  jealousy. 
The  fabled  crowds  who  petitioned  heaven 
to  allot  their  parts  in  life  otherwise  than 
Fate  had  cast  them,  are  but  a  tj  pe  of  the 
inmates  of  a  theatre  behind  the  scenes, 
when  contending  for  prominent  characters 
in  an  opera. 

'■'  Perhaps  with  the  very  first  performers 
there  is  not  much  of  this,  as  their  right  to 
the  principal  parts  cannot  be  disputed. 
But  dire  is  the  struijgle  among  all  below. 
A  part  raiher  better  tha:i  another  is  an 
apple  of  contention,  which,  to  manager, 
director,  and  conductor,  proves  a  most 
bitter  fruit.  As  every  person  likes  to  have 
that  character  which  may  best  serve — not 
the  general  etl'ect  of  the  piece,  or  the  in- 
terests of  the  theatre,  which  are  wholly 
immaterial — but  his  or  her  own  object  in 
making  the  greatest  display  possible  ;  and 
as  non-concessiou  is  the  permanent  rule 
of  the  place,  the  opera  is  placed  in  the 
pleasing  predicament  of  being  able  neither 
to  get  one  way  nor  the  other.  The  prima, 
donna,  wiio.se  part  is  settled,  attends  the 
reliearsal,  and  the  seconda,  being  dis- 
pleased with  her  own  station  in  the  piece, 
will  not  go  on  ;  and  the  first  lady,  indig- 
nant at  being  detained  to  no  purpose,  goes 
away,  and  the  business  is  over  for  the 
day.  If  tlie  manager  is  positive,  the  lady- 
falls  ill.  Biagioli,  being  refused  a  part 
she  wanted  in  '  Elisa  e  Claudio,'  took  to 
her  bed  for  two  days,  in  consequence,  as 
she  said,  of  being  so  afflicted  by  my  de- 
cision. 

"  The  refusal  to  proceed  is  the  more 
effectual  engine,  because  it  puts  all  the 
rest  of  the  company  out  of  humour  at  their 
time  being  occupied  needlessly  :  all  com- 
jdain,  and  a  dialogue  goes  on,  in  which 
every  body  talks  at  once  ;  and  probably 
three  different  languages,  at  least,  being 
.simultaneously  employed  by  different 
speakers,  the  result  may  be  conceivable, 
but  not  expressible.  The  signori  protest, 
the  signore  exclaim,  the  choruses  are 
wonderfully  in  cncert  in  their  lamenta- 
tions, the  director  commands,  intreats, 
stamps,  and  swears,  willi  equal  success, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  the  Babel,  the  gentle- 
men of  the  orche.stra,  who  wish  all  the 
singers  at  the  devil,  endeavour  to  get  over 
the  business  of  the  day  by  playing  on 
without  the  vocal  music.'  The  leader  of 
the  orchestra,  finding  a.ll  ineffectual,  puts 
on  his  hat,  and  walks  away,  followed  by 
violins,  basses,  trombones,  and  kettie- 
drums,  en  masse,  and  the  .scene  at  length 
concludes  as  it  may,  the  manager,  com- 
poser, and  director  being  left  to  calculate 
together  the  ]^ogrcss  of  lousiness. 

"  The  general  wi.sh  before  alluded  to, 
on  the  part  of  performers,  of  strenglhen- 
inc  their  own  parts  by  the  introduction  of 
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X  raiieous   matter,  without  resarJ  to   its 

Sect  on  the  general  tone  and  character  of 

the  piece,  is  a  principal  cause  of  disunion 

between  the  director  and  the  singers,  and 

seldom  overcome  without  some  sacrifice. 

"  To  tnow  how  these  jairing  elements 
are  to  be  composed  into  harmony,  requires 
almost  the  experience  of  a  life.  The 
flatteries,  ihe  compliances,  the  power  of 
diplomacy,  requisite  to  effect  this  object, 
are  infinite  Decision  and  address  are  in- 
dispensable ;  to  be  too  uncompromisiiisj  is 
dangerous,  but  to  be  loo  accommodating 
is  worse. 

"  The  opera  being  at  length,  with 
whatever  sacrifices,  put  in  a  way  of  ap- 
|)earance,  is  announced,  and  when  pre- 
senieil,  the  composer  presides  in  pt- rson  at 
the  piano-forte  the  three  first  nights  of  its 
appearance." 


HENRY  THK   FOURTH  AND    HIS    AM 
BASSADOR. 


BaKODipiere  told,  in  jocand  strain, 

HU  klof ,  how  be  bad  entered  Spain  : 

*"  Twa»  on  a  mule,"  said  be  ;   "  and  there, 

Beliereme,  It  made  thoiisauds  stare." 

Henry,  mirth  sparkliDi;  in  his  eyt. 

Gave  the  ambassador  reply  : 

"  No  wonder  ;  seen  <o  strange  a  sight ; 

I  think  It  probable  they  might 

Indulge  in  sportive  ridicule. 

To  iee  an  as3  bes'-ride  a  ml-le." 

"  Sire,  what  you  say  i»  yery  true. 

They  saw  I  represented  you  !  " 

T.  R.  K 


THE  FIRST  AT  THE  TRYSTING  P'-ACE- 


This  is  the  hour,  but  yet  be  is  not  here  : 
The  sun  hath  sunk  beyond  yon  western  bill. 
And  every  rippling  brook,   and  murmuring 

riU 
Re8ecU  Cytherea*!"  lustre,  bright  and  clear. 
This  is  the  spot,  the  aged  oak  trre  near. 
Beneath  whose  spreading  boughs  and  cooling 

shade. 
iiy  Arthur  uft  bis  tows  of  love  bath  made. 

He  cannot  be  antroe,  nh,  no  !  whene'er 
Pid  youth  so  brave  uofaithful  prove  I  I  fear 
Tbiit  bin)  befalleth   some  mischance,   some 

harm. — 
My  beating  heart  is  dlled  with  alarm — 
But  see  '  my  love  i«  »ai'e  :  be  dolb  appear. 
Now  all  my  cares  are  to  the  wild  wind  giv'n. 
Now  welcome  to  my  heart,  my  love,  my  joy, 
my  heaven  !  K> 


THE  RIVER  -MOLE. 

A    SLRRKT    SKETCH. 

The  Mole  is  formed  l>y*e  union  of 
several  springs  rising  on  the  southern 
border  of  the  coniiiy,  and  in  the  forest  of 
Tilgate,  III  Siiv>'.\,  which,  in  the  parish  of 


Horley,  about  three  miles  on  tlie  south  of 
Reigate,  compose  a  considerable  stream. 
It  flows  at  first  through  a  flat  country,  till  it 
approaches  tlic  great  barrier  of  liills  which 
extend  acro.^s  the  county.  Near  Dorking, 
which  it  leaves  on  the  south-west,  it  enters 
one  of  the  defiles  of  these  hiils,  and, 
traversing  a  romantic  valley,  washes  the 
fool  of  lix-hill  in  its  progress  to  Leather- 
head.  Here  it  makes  its  exit  from  among 
liie  hills,  and  winding  through  a  range  of 
commons,  or  heath,  by  Stoke,  almost  en- 
circles the  village  of  Cobhain,  and  proceeds 
to  Esher.  At  this  part  the  river  loses  all  its 
beauty,  aiidcreip> sluggishly  on  l)i rough  a 
flat  country,  till  its  conflux  willi  the 
Thames  opposite  Hampton  Court,  This 
river  has  long  been  celebrated  for  a  pecu- 
liarity. Alluding  to  iu  passage  through  ihe 
hills.  Cam  ien  says,  "  the  Mole  hides  it- 
self, or  is  rather  swallowed,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  (Box-hill),  and  for  that  reason  ihe 
place  is  called  The  Sicallow  ;  but,  about 
two  miles  below,  it  bubbles  up  and  rises 
again ;  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  track, 
no  less  than  the  Spaniards,  may  boast  of 
having  a  bridge  that  feeds  several  flocks  of 
sheep."  There  is  sometliing  so  pleasingly 
romantic  in  this  account,  by  the  old  his- 
torian, that  we  may  readily  suppose  it  was 
not  only  the  ground-work  of  belief,  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  for 
successive  years,  and  even  ages,  of  primi- 
tive simplicity,  but  a  matter  of  faith  among 
later  lopographers,  until  at  length  the  late 
Mr.  Manning,  in  his  excellent  history  of 
the  county,  explained  the  true  character  of 
the  phenomenon.  Referring  to  the  passage 
I  have  quotevl  fnm  Camd-n,  the  able 
modern  historian  says,  "  from  this  fabu- 
lous account,  plainly  founded  on  an  idea, 
suggested  by  common  report,  the  reader 
might  be  led  to  imagine  that  the  river 
actually  disappears,  forms  the  channel  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  eanh,  and  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  ri*es  again  and  pursues  its 
course  above  ground.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  .<eein5,  however,  to  be  this  :  the 
soil,  as  well  under  the  bed  of  the  river  as 
beneath  the  surface  on  each  side,  being  of 
a  spongy  and  porous  texture,  and  having 
bv  degrees  become  formed  into  caverns  of 
different  dimensions,  admiL«  the  water  of 
the  river  through  certain  passages  in  the 
banks  and  bottom." — "  In  very  dry 
seasons  the  current  is,  in  certain  places, 
entirely  exhausted,  and  ihe  channel  re- 
mains dry,  except  here  and  there  a  stand- 
ing pool.  By  the  bridge  at  Thorncroft,  it 
rises  again  in  a  strong  spring,  and  after  that 
the  current  is  consUnt."  From  the  cir- 
cumstance of  this  singular  river  burying  it 
self,  as  it  were,  in  its  subterraneous  chan 
nels,  it  undoubtedly  derived  its  present 
name  of  the  MoU.     In  more  ancient  tunes 
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it  appears  lo  liave  been  called  the  Emlay, 
the  upper  part  of  it  being  known  by  that 
name  in  the  5lh  of  Edward  III.  and  even  so 
late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Having  thus  furnished  a  brief  account 
of  this  feature  of  Holmsdale— perhaps  suf- 
ficiently dry  and  uninteresting  for  my 
more  fincifu!  and  romantic  readers — 1 
shall  now  endeavour  to  keep  my  pledge  as 
to  the  additional  sketch  which  is  to  give 
more  beauty  and  interest  to  the  picturesque 
banks  of  the  Mole.  If  it  be  but  a  slight 
miniature  description,  it  is  purely  from 
ature  and  from  actual  life. 


A    DOMESTIC    SKETCH. 

Oil  the  banks  of  the  Mole,   about  forty 
3'ears  ago,  lived  an  honest  ,n\A  highly  re- 
spectable miller,  whose  mind  was  as   un- 
contaminated  as  the  beautiful  stream  that 
turned  his  mill.     Robust  in  person,   and 
powerful  in    physical    strength,    he    was 
vet  as  mild  as  the  lamb  in  disposition  and 
in  conduct.     Whatever  vexations  and  dis- 
appointments might  come  upon  him  (and 
being  but  n  mortal  he  had  his  share),  he 
never  uttered  an  exclamation  of  im|)atience 
or  discontent,  nor  ever  suffered  the  com- 
mon accidents  of  life  lo  ruffle  his  benevo- 
lent   temper.     This    good    man    had    a 
daughter,  and  the  infant  girl  delighted  his 
heart  as  she  began  to  li-p  his  name  and 
cling    round   his  neck   in  the  fondness  of 
natural  atlection.     His  little   black-eyed 
Marv  was  but  eighteen   months  old  when 
her  "beloved  father  was  one  evening  (a 
dark  dreary  evening)   bmiiuht  home   by 
some  friendly  neighbours,  who  luid  found 
him  on  the  road    from    Ueigate   market. 
He  had  parted  from  his  faniily  in  the  movn- 
ing,  full  of  health  and  spirits— im   his  re- 
turn his  horse  threw  him,  and  he  who  had 
thus  left  his  house  but  a  few  hours  before, 
was  now  brought  home  a  corpse  ! — Let  us 
])ass  over  the  scene  that  followed.     If  it 
cannot  be  imagined  any  description  would 
be  iu  vain.    Mary  had  a  widowed  mother  ; 
she  was  a  good  wonum — she  loved  her  little 
Mary  the  more  for  lier  father's  sake,  for 
she  well  knew  his  value,  and  she  had  lost 
him  for  ever.      As  she  Ix-held  the  dear  in- 
nocent he  had  left  behind,  slu^  thought  of 
all  the  tenderness  he  had  bestowed  upon 
her;  and  thus  the  livin;:  legacy  was  her 
comfort  and  her  interesting  support  under 
all    her   calamities.     Mary  inlu^rited  the 
temper  of  her  father.     'I'lirough  the  early 
stages    of  childhood,    and   the  important 
period  of  "  school-days,"  the  dark-eyed 
gill  (a  timid  iilushing  little  brr.nette)  was 
the  growing  comfort  of  her  afl'ectionate  and 
only  living    parent.     Hut  Mary  was  now 
fifteen — she    had  left  sch.ool — she  was  a 
favourite  companion  with  the  maidens  and 
yor.tlis  of  I  he  village — and  the  increa=;mj; 


lustre  of  her  black  eye,  as  it  glanced  upon 
other  faces,  imparted  a  secret  consciousness 
that  she  was  rapidly  approaching  woman 
hood.  Mary  was  watched  and  loved  by 
more  than  one  ;  but  she  gave  her  heart  to 
one  whom  she  selected  from  affection  only, 
and  not  for  any  external  advantages.  She 
confessed  her  love  with  tremulous  mo- 
desty, and  with  undisguised  truth.  From 
that  hour  they  were  daily  companions,  and 
they  were  mutually  happy.  When  Mary 
was  eighteen,  they  married — and  future 
happiness  appeared  like  a  vista  of  undis- 
turbed light  before  them.  They  lett  the 
parental  shore,  and  commenced  with 
cheerfulness  and  joy  the  uncertain  voyage 
of  life.  That  voyage  has  had  many  bright 
scenes  and  sunnv  days— but  many  dark 
tempestuous  clouds  have  risen  over  their 
little  bark,  and  threatened  inevitable  de- 
struction. How  has  the  timid  Mary  of  the 
Mole  been  able  to  bear  the  trials,  the 
threatenings,  and  the  dangers  of  the 
storm  ?  She  has  astonished  those  who 
remembered  her  gentle  childhood  and 
youth — who  then  supposed  her  formed 
only  for  ease  and  for  the  retiring  endear- 
ments of  an  affectionate  heart  ;  she  has 
proved  thatthemost  genuine  tenderness  is 
capable  of  bearing  the  ills  of  life  with  more 
steady  courage  than  even  the  Amazonian 
spirit  that  usurps  the  province  of  man.  In 
the  hour  of  domestic  affliction,  Mary's 
ever-enduring  spirit  of  mildness  and  con- 
tent has  been  the  support  of  her  husband's 
mind.  She  has  been  the  mother  of  ten 
children,  but  she  has  wept  over  the  graves 
of  three.  The  miller's  daughter  isequally 
beloved  as  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  a  friend. 
She  has  never  made  an  enemy  by  her  dis- 
position— and  I  cannot  believe  she  has 
ever  had  an  enemy. — Is  there  any 
general  interest  in  this  litile  sketch  ?  Per- 
haps not  :  yet  it  is  true  to  nature — and 
some  there  are  in  Holmsdale,  who  will  re- 
cognize the  living  original,  and  acknow- 
!c-fige  the  correctness  of  the  picture. — 
Gent.  Mas-. 


LOPEZ  DE  VEGA. 


In  Rapin's  Reflexions  sur  la  Poelique, 
we  find  the  followuig  notice  of  a  Spanish 
writer: — 

No  person  ever  had  a  greater  genius 
for  comedy  than  Lopez  de  Vega,  a  Spa- 
niard ;  he  had  a  fertility  of  wit,  joined  to 
a  great  natural  beauty,  and  an  admirable 
facility,  for  he  composed  more  than  three 
hundred  plays:  his  name  alone  formed 
an  culogium  to  his  pieces,  so  much  repu- 
tation had  he  estabiisheil  :  and  it  seemed, 
a^  if  a  work  went  out  of  his  hands,  but 
to  merit  the  approbation  of   the  public 
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He  had  a  wil  too  vast  to  confine  himself 
to  rules,  or  give  himself  limits,  andit  was 
that  which  obliged  him  to  abandon  him- 
self to  his  genius,  because  he  was  always 
sure  of  it  ;.  he  consulted  no  other  com- 
mt  ntary  for  his  compositions  tlian  the 
tale  of  his  auditory  ;  and  he  governed 
himself  more  upon  the  success  of  a  piece, 
than  upon  reason.  At  last  he  defied  all 
the  scruples  of  unity  and  probability 
But  as  he  wished  generally  to  refine  upon 
wit,  liis  imaginations  are  often  more  happy 
than  just,  and  more  ridiculous  than  na- 
tural ;  for,  by  too  much  refining,  his 
gaiety  became  by  want  of  force  to  be  too 
delicate,  and  his'  graces  cold  by  haying 
too  much  finesse.  K. 


■      ORNAMENTAL    GRAVES    AT    BAtSTAL. 

At  Balstal,  a  little  village  situated  near 
Mount  Jura,  the  traveller,  in  examining 
the  church-yard,  is  particularly  struck 
with  the  pious  homage  paid  to  the  memo- 
ry of  the  dead,  nut  only  in  the  g  Ided 
tomb-stones,  and  painted  crosses,  which 
are  stuck  thick  over  the  ground  ;  but  in 
the  humble  affection  which  gives  the 
grave  itself  an  air  of  animatio'i,  by  plant- 
ing the  pink,  the  violet,  and  other  sweet 
scented  herbs,  on  the  green  mound,  be- 
neath which  repose  the  mouldering  du^t. 
In.-tead  of  the  murky  atmosphere  and  re- 
pulsive gloom  of  a  receptacle  of  the 
dead,  the  church  yard,  placed  amidst 
woods,  rocks,  and  pastoral  hi^Us,  and 
emitting  the  sweet  fragrance  of  newly 
springing  fiowers,  and  the  fresh  garlands 
hung  around  tombs,  excite  pleasing  ima- 
ges of  hope  to  the  mind,  and  lead  to  sooth- 
ing meditation.  It  calls  to  the  remembrance 
of  the  spectator  the  wish  of  Ossian.  '"  O 
lay  me,  ye  th.it  see  the  light,  near  some 
rocks  of  my  hill*,  let  the  thick  hazels  be 
around,  lei  the  rustling  oak  be  near. 
Green  be  (he  phce  of  my  rest,  and  let 
the  sound  of  the  distant  torrent  be 
he.-ird."  H.  B. 


^ttci)efi  of  i0rator!Bi. 

No.  9. 


SENECA. 

Seneca  was  the  father  of  Lucius,  the 
philosopher,  and  vulgarly  called  the  de- 
clamator.  his  declamations  were  not  com- 
posed, but  digested,  and  methodised  by 
him  ;  in  which  the  neat  manner  and  display 
he  evinced,  gained  him  suflQcient  applause. 
Lipsins  says,  his  work  is  very  profitable 
for  eloquence,  because  he  brings  into  one 


body  a  condensation  of  the  members  of  all 
other  orators.  And  again  comparing  him 
with  his  son,  he  says,  "  in  the  son,  wisdom 
is  the  thin^  which  affects  me,  in  the  father, 
comity,  pleasantness^  and  a  clear  elo- 
quence." If  Cicero  and  Qiiiiitilian  be  ex- 
cepted, there  is  nothing  written  in  the 
Latin  tongue  more  purely  and  more  ele- 
gantly. P. 


^nrcHotiana. 


THE    KARL    OF    DESMOND. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Gerald,  earl 
of  De.>'moiid,  was  defeated,  wounded, 
and  taken  prisoner,  by  his  rival,  Butler, 
Earl  of  Ormond,  with  whom  he  was  al- 
ways at  war.  As  the  Ormondians  were 
conveying  him  from  the  field,  stretched 
upon  a  bier,  his  supporters,  with  a  natural 
triumph,  exclaimed,  "  Where  is  now  the 
great  Lord  of  Desmond  ?"  "  Where  1" 
returned  the  wounded  chief,  "  where,  but 
in  his  proper  place — on  the  necks  of  the 
Butlers."  T.  T. 


THE  WIDOW  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 

Some  short  time  since  an  honest  Gal 
lovidian,  whose  piety  is  more  to  be  com- 
mended than  his  poetry,  called  on  the 
widow  of  Robert  Burns,  and  was  ushered 
into  the  comfortable  little  parlour,  in  which 
were  penned  those  inimitable  lyrics  that 
promise  to  live  as  long  as  language  en- 
dures. A  lengthened  and  dreary  pause 
ensued,  broken  only  by  the  usual  common- 
place remarks  on  the  weather,  &c.,  when 
the  man,  us  if  ashamed  to  s';l  longer  j-ilent, 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  printed  prospectus, 
and  read  the  names  of  ;i  number  of  indi- 
viduals who  hail  agreed  to  patronize  his 
forthcoming  volume.  Mrs.  Burns,  who 
is  perfectly  aufait  to  the  business  of  »Md- 
scribinir,  and  who  is  used  to  the  visits  of 
wandering  authors,  roqnesied  that  her 
name  might  be  addetl  to  the  list,  and  again 
all  was  vilent  as  the  gra\e.  At  length 
the  stranger,  ;iftcr  repeatedly  fixing  his 
eyes,  first  on  the  ceiling  and  then  on  the 
carpet,  stammered  out, — "  Mem,  did 
your  husband  repent  on  his  death-bed  o* 
the  mony  heavy  sins  I  o  had  committed  ?" 
Mrs.  Burns  looked   at  the  man  with  sur- 

S rise,  as  iidoubting  whether  he  were  in 
is  senses,  and  hinted,  *'  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger,"  that  she  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  be  asked  an\'  such  impertinent 
questions.  This  was  a  damper  ;  and  if 
there  be  any  truth  in  physiognomy,  his 
hardship  evidently  felt  it  as  such.  .Still 
he  was  not  to  be  driven  from  his  purpose  ; 
for,  on  seizing  his  hat  to  depart,  he  re- 
turned to  the  charge  in  the  following 
shape. — "  I  own,   Mem,  I  admire  some 
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o'  your  husbaml'.'^  poems,  but  there's 
ithers  o'  them  I  ilinna  like  at  a'." 
"  Aweel,"  said  the  widow,  as  she  saw 
the  bardliii;:  out  of  the  door,  "  take  care 
that  tlic  public  diiuia  sa\  the  same,  or  may 
be  something;  waur  o'  vours." 


THOMAS    COOK,    THE    MISER, 

The  stratatrems  of  this  wicked  and  rapa- 
cious old  miser  to  obtain  either  money  or 
inonev's  worth,  from  persons  of  more 
liberal  disposition  than  himself,  were  nu- 
merous. His  most  fai'ourite  one  was  that 
of  pretendinjj  indisposition  near  the  door  of 
some  stranger,  whom  he  thouj^ht  adapted  to 
his  purpose.  His  sham  -illness  procured 
him  admission,  with  a  glass  of  wine,  or 
more  substantial  refreshment :  then,  "  feel- 
ing himself  better,"  he  would  besuitotakc 
particular  notice  of  the  children,  ask  their 
names,  and  at  last,  with  a  peculiar  manner 
of  his  own,  request  to  have  those  names  in 
writing.  Taking  leave  with  a  profusion 
of  thanks,  after  dwc  care  to  mention  his 
place  of  abode,  and  to  hini  that  he  was  the 
possessor  of  considerable  properly, — the 
good  people  besjan  lo  entertain  a  surmise 
(hat  '  the  gentleman'  niu>t  have  some  in- 
tention of  remembering  the  children  to 
their  advantage,  probably  in  his  //  ill,  and 
they  were  not  long  in  resolving  to  take 
every  opportunity  of  cultivating  his  good 


opinion.  Then  would  pour  in  geese, 
turkeys,  pheasants,  fish,  &c.  &c.  upon  lh« 
delitslited  Cooke  ;  with  sometimes  a  dozen 
ot  the  wine  ItP  kud  praised  so  much  ;  till 
at  length,  by  having  pos.sessed  him.scU  of  a 
number  of  such  good  friends,  his  house- 
keeping expences  were  not  only  reduced 
to  almost  nothing,  but  he  began  to  derive 
money  from  the  sale  of  the  choicest  pre- 
sents, reservin;;  the  worst  for  the  consump- 
tion of  himself  and  family.  To  detail  his 
other  meanne>^sos  would  be  almost  an  end- 
less task.  His  writing-paper  he  obtained 
bv  purloininy  pieces  from  the  Bank  at  liis 
daily  visits  there;  his  ink  by  carrying 
about  a  large  vial,  and  begging  it  of  his 
friends  ;  and  he  constantly  used  the  latter 
article  as  a  substitute  for  blacking.  He 
was  a  perfect  pest  to  every  medical  man, 
from  whom  he  thought  he  could  smugijle 
advice  for  some  constitutional  complaints 
he  wa.s  afflicted  with.  His  wife  died  of  a 
broken  heart,  occasioned  by  his  ill-treat- 
ment. He  kejitahor.se,  having  converted 
the  kitchen  cf  his  house  in  Winchester- 
place  into  a  stable  for  its  reception  ;  and 
once,  when  travelling,  paid  handsomely 
for  trespass,  in  turning  it  to  feed  in  a 
meadow  by  the  road-side,  after  having 
practised  the  same  expedient  on  many 
previous  occasions  with  impunity. 


aiEK&iHT^ir. 


The  eighth  month  of  our  year,  it  was  <  ailed  Sexlilis  by  the  Romans,  from  its 
being  the  sixth  m.mtii  of  the  "year,  their  calendar  beginning  with  March.  The  name 
Augustus  was  siven  lo  it  byOctavius  C.Tsar,  upon  his  being  so  surnamed  by  the 
.senate.  The  epithet  Augustus,  the  Romans  bestowed  upon  their  gods  as  well  as  their 
emperors.  This  month  was  considered  by  them  as  under  the  protection  of  the  goddess 
Ceres,  (he  yellow  robed  protector  of  corn  and  harvests. 

By  our  Saxon  ancestors,  it  was  termed  Arn-monat,  or  Barn-monat,  in  allusion  to  the 
bartis  or  storehouses  bein?  filled  by  tiie  husbandman  with  the  season's  produce. 

There  are  only  two  months  in  the  calendar  w  hich  retain  the  names  that  were  given  to 
them  l)y  the  Roman  Emperors,  July  and  August— during  the  latter  the  ancients  ob- 
served the  following  feasts  :  — 

On  the  first  dav  of  the  month,  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Mars  and  to  Hope,  and  on 
the  third  to  Health  ;  on  the  sixth  to  Hope  ;  on  the  tenth  to  Ops  (a  name  of  Rhea, 
Cere.s's  mother)  and  Ceres  ;  on  the  eleventh  to  Hercules  ;  on  the  thirteenth  to  Diana  and 
Vertumnus;  on  the  seventeenth  to  Janus  ;  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  to  Victory.  The 
.second  of  the  month  was  a  Eeriae,  or  htdiday  conuuemorative  of  Caesar's  subduing 
Spain.  The  thirteentli  was  a  festival  of  Slaves  and  Serving-women.  The  Portumna- 
lian  Games  were  celebrated  on  the  seventeenth,  in  honour  of  Portumnus,  a  sea-god,  who 
presided  over  the  ports.  By  the  Greeks  he  wa-  called  Melicertns  and  Pahxmon,  and  ac- 
cording to  .some  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  Neptune  :  they  honoured  him  by  certain 
combats  called  Portumnales,  and  Isthmian  games,  which  were  performed  in  the 
Ibthmus  of  Corinth      In  Rome,  there  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Portumnus. 

The  Ctmsualiairok  place  on  the  eighteenth.  The  feast  and  games  under  this  appella- 
tion were  instituted  in  honour  of  Consus,  the  god  of  Counsel,  whose  temple  in  the  Cir- 
cus wMs  covered,  to  shew  that  counsel  ought  to  be  kept  secret.  Consus  has  also  been 
considered  as  another  name  for  Neptune,  and,  therefore,  these  games  aie  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  made  in  honour  of  this  deiiy,  who  i':  said  to  have  given  the  horse  to 
the  human  race.  Duringthe  holding  of  these  feasts,  a  magnificent  equestrian  procession 
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took  place,  and  all  the  horses  and  asses  were  ornamented  with  flowers,  and  kept  wholly 
I  from  labour. 

[  These  games  were  first  instituted  by  Evandar  and  re-established  by  Romulus.  Cyprianus 

[  calls  Consus  the  god  of  cheating  and  malice,  from  his  inspirinpr  "Romulus  to  ravi'h  the 

I  Sabine  virgins,  who  had  been  invited  by  him  to  come  to  Rome  to  witness  the  celebration 

of  these  games.  The  Last  F««a/«a,  or  Vinalia  Rustica,  a.  fea^si  held  among  the  Romans 

in  honour  of  Jupiter,  occurred  on  the  nineteenth,  and  was  observed  with  great  ceremony 

through  the  whole  of  Latium.     This  feast  was  instituted  to  obtain  an  abundant  vintage  ; 

j.  the  sacrifice  being  a  female  lamb.  On  the  twenty-third,  the  Vulcanalia  or  Vulcania,  in 

i  honour  of  Vulcan,  were  celebrated  in  the  Flaminian  Circus.    Vulcan,  being  the  god  of 

I  fire,  a  portion  of  the  sacrifices  was  burned  upon  his  altar.     The  twenty-fourth  was  a 

;  Ferite  or  Holy-day,  instituted  in  honour  of  the  Moon.   On  the  twenty-fifth,  the  festival 

i  called  Opiconsiva',  in  honour  of  Ops  was  held.       And  on  the  following  day,  the  Vol- 

\  turnalia,  a  feast,  celebrated  in  honour  of  Volturnus  took  place.     The  deity,  Volturnus, 

V  was  nothing  more  than  the  river  of  that  name,  which  the  people  of  Campania  deified. 

Il'  During  this  month,  the  sun  is  in  the  signs,  Leo  and  Virgo. 

(  The  month  of  August  is  generally  considered  the  finest  of  the  whole  year,  and  to  the 

'  farmer,  when  it  proves  so,  it,  perhaps,  is  the  most  valuable,  from  its  being  that  which 

crowns  his  toil  and  care  with  wealth. 

The  season,  at  this  perioJ  of  the  year,  has  been,  by  a  writer  most  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject, likened  to  a  "  man  of  forty,"  who,  from  enjoying  a  healthy  and  vigorous  consti- 
tution, fancies  himself  young,  "  because  he  does  not  feel  himself  getting  old ;" — butfo 
the  observers  of  this  month,  the  indications  of  wear  are  obvious,  for  every  day  the  night 
borrows  from  its  length,  and  thereby  evinces  the  incipient  decay  of  summer.  Leaving 
these  gloomy  anticipations  of  the  future,  let  us  turn  to  those  delightful  and  pleasurable 
sights  that  are  present  to  our  view,  and  speak  of  those  golden  and  luxuriant  prospects 
which  are  mao'uificently  glowing  in  all  the  attractiveness  of  genial  summer.  Such  pros- 
pects, to  have  the  full  admiration  that  their  manifold  beauties  claim,  can  only  be  viewed 
in  the  open-field  countries,  where  the  eye  has  lull  scope  to  survey  at  once  the  uninter- 
rupted extent  of  land,  rich  in  its  yellow  produce — the  fragile  stems  of  the  ripened  grain, 
bending  beneath  their  burthen,  bowed  by  the  breeze,  ready  for  those  who  wield  the 
sickle,  and 

"  All  day  ply  (heir  task  ;  with  mutual  chat 
Beguiling  each  the  sultry  tedious  hours. 
Around  them  falls  in  rows  the  severed  corn. 
Or  the  shocks  rise  In  regular  array. 

But  when  high  noon  invites  to  short  repast, 
Beneath  the  shade  of  shelt'ring  thorn  they  sit, 
Divide  the  simple  meal,  and  drain  the  cask  : 
The  swinging  cradle  lulls  the  whimp'ringbabe 
Meantime  ;  while  growling  ruund,  if  at  the  tread 
Of  hasty  passenger  alarmed,  as  of  their  store 
Protective,  stalks  the  cur  with  bristling  back. 
To  guard  the  scanty  scrip  and  russet  frock." 

To  the  charms  of  the  corn  harvesting,  which  concludes  with  the  whitened  oat  and 
barlev,  the  blackened,  parched,  and  shrivelled  bean  and  pea — may  be  mentioned, 
though  last,  not  of  least  importance,  the  gathering  of  the  produce  of  the  hop-garden,  on 
whicli  hangs  so  much  commercial  speculation.  Having  encroached  upon  our  limits  by 
the  jengthiness  of  this  article,  we  can  only  glance  at  the  fl:\vor  and  fruit  garden,  and 
close  our  account.  The  former,  though  sensibly  diminished  in  its  number  of  blooming 
plants,  still  presents  others,  not  less  conspicuous  and  beautiful — among  which  are,  the 
amaranth,  the  French  marigold,  the  geranium  tribe,  the  Helianthus  (sun  flower),  and 
the  climbing  clematis,  pregnant  with  fragrant  and  beautiful  flowers.  From  this  scene, 
we  turn  to  the  fruit  garden,  the  produce  of  which  has  put  on  all  its  beauty  and  is  fast 
coining  into  season,  on  the  sunny  wall — 

"  The  mealy  plu7n 
Hangs  purpling,  or  displays  an  amber  hue  ; 
Theluscious/g-,  the  teisptlng  pear,  the  vine, 
Perchanie  t'jat  in  the  noontide  eye  of  light 
Basks  glad  in  rich  festoons.    The  downy  peach 
Blushing  like  youthful  cheeks  ;  the  nectarine  full 
Of  lavishjuice." 


All !  all !  bespeak  the  goodness  of  the  bountiful  Creator  to  unthankful  man  !- 

"  The  imp  of  noise  and  strife." 
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DIARY. 


July  29 


30 


St.  Felix- 


St8.   Abden    and 
Sumeii. 
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\UgU8t  1 


St.  John  Colom 
bini. 


St.  Ethelwold. 
l<ammas  Day. 


—     2 


St.  Stephen. 


COKRESPONDING    CHRONOLCHiY. 


July    20 


—  ao| 


August  1 


—     2 


The  Invenlion  of 
St.  Stephen.      | 

St.  Luanus,  abbotj 
of  Ireland.  He 
died  A.I).   '.221. 


St.  Oswiihl. 


b 


St.  Felix  succeeded  Dionysius  In  the  papal  cljair, 
A.  D.  271.  Felix  sat  for  four  years,  and  was 
martyred  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian.  Of  the  wri- 
tings of  Felix,  uothing  but  :)  fragment  <;f  an 
epistle  written  to  Mnximus,  Bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, against  the  heresy  of  Sabellius  and  Paii- 
los  Snmosati'nus  is  extant. 

These  saints  were  Persians.  They  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom at  Rome,  for  confessing  the  faith  of 
Christ  during  the  persecution  of  Decius,  ad  2.')0. 

1771.  Died  ."ivT.  !ii>,  the  celebrated  poet,  Thomas 
Gray,  author  of  that  beautiful  performance,  the 
Elegv  written  in  ?  Country  Church-yard.  The 
works  of  this  author,  though  few  in  number, 
evince  the  highest  genius  and  sublimity. 

1775.  Keturned  to  Engl.ind  on  this  day.  Captain 
James  Cook,  the  circumnavigator,  having  com- 
pleted his  second  voyage  of  discovery,  under- 
taking to  decide  whether  a  southern  continent 
really  did  exist.  During  this  voyage  the  Friendly 
Isles,  the  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia,  and 
Norfolk  Island,  were  discovered,  with  the  losa 
only  of  one  of  his  crew. 

This  saint  was  the  founder  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits, 
or  St.  Jerome,  which  was  conlirmed  by  Pope 
Urban  V.     He  died  a.d.  13(5". 

1388.  Fought  on  tliis  day  the  battle  of  Chevy  Chaee, 
between  the  Knglisli  and  Scots,  under  the  earls 
Piercy  and  Douglas,  when  the  former  vv.ts  taken, 
and  the  latter  slain. 

St.  Ethelwold  was  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  a 
man  of  great  learning  and  unbounded  benevo- 
lence. He  Is  said  to  have  built  Peterborough  C.i- 
thedral  and  Romney  Church.  His  death  hap. 
pened  A.i).  984. 

1798.  The  Celebrated  victory  of  the  Nile,  some- 
times called  the  Battle  of  Aboukir,  was  achieved 
by  Admiral  Nelson  on  this  day,  when  the  whole 
naval  force  of  the  French  was  iie«rroyed. 

1814.  Anniversary  of  the  Juliilee  Festival,  held  in 
St.  J.imes's  and  Hyde  Parks,  in  celebration  of  the 
Peace,  and  the  centenary  arcessioii  of  the  Housa 
of  Brunswick. 

St.  Stephen  was  elected  to  till  tlie  pontifical  chair, 
A.  v.2bJ,  In  which  he  was  beheaded  during  the 
Valerian  persecution  in  Y67. 

1100.  Kill'^d  whilst  hunting  in  the  New  F(.rest, 
William  II.  surnamed  Rufus,  by  Sir  Walter 
Tyrrell,  a  French  knight 

The  fiudim;  of  the  lelics  of  St.  Steph.  n,  under  the 
ruins  of  an  old  temple  near  Jerusalem,  by  Liician, 
a  priest,  is  celebrated  by  the  RomUh  Church  on 
this  day. 

1317.  'i'aken  on  this  day  the  town  of  Calai*  by  Edw. 
HI.  King  of  England,  after  a  siege  of  II  months. 
Calais    remained   in    pos:eS!rion     of   the    English 

j     until   \bf»*,  when   it  capitulated  to   the  Duke  of 

Guise,  after  a  siege  of  eight  days. 
1202.  The  Princess  Eleanor,  with  Prince  Arthur, 
the  niece  and  nephew  of  King  John,  were  taken 
prisoners  at  Mirabel,  in  Normandy  ;  the  princess 
was  brought  to  the  castle  of  Biistol,  where  she 
was  confined  for  forty  years. 

This  saint  was  one  of  the  early  kings  of  Britain, 
and  succeeded  liis  brother  Ethelfrld,  a.d.  634  :  he 
was  a.  zeahius  promoter  of  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  his  kingdom.  In  converting  his 
people  he  was  assisted  by  Aidan,  a  Scotch  Monk, 
a  man  of  great  zeal  and  meekness,  whose  doc. 
triiies  he  interpreted  to  the  nobles  and  people 
himself.  After  reigning  eight  years  happily  and 
virtuonsly  over  his  subjects,  he  was  slain  in 
battle  by  Penda,  King  of  Mereia  at  the  place 
now  called  Oswe.stry  in  Shropshir 
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RUDOLPH    AND    ETELINA  ; 

A  LEGEND  OP  CREIFENSTEIN. 

As  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  the 
lords  of  Greifenstein  were  famed  and  feared 
throughout  Germany.  One  of  ihe  first 
knights  who  bore  that  name  lost  \n^  lady 
soon  after  she  had  presented  him  with  a 
daughter,  who  received  the  name  of  Kte- 
lina.  The  dyinjj  ninther,  painfully  aware 
how  little  attention  would  1^  paid  to  the 
education  of  a  female  by  a  rude  and  reck- 
less father,  half  kni;;hi,  half  freebooter, 
however  fond  he  mi'^ht  be  of  his  child, 
had  reconrimended  her  'nfanl  with  her  last 
breatii  to  the  care  of  a  kind  and  pi  jus 
monk,  the  chaplain  of  the  cattle,  and 
under  his  aflfectionate  guidance  the  pretty 
playful  girl  gradually  ripened  in:o  the 
beautiful  and  accomplished  woman.  Sir 
Rfinhard  of  Greifenstein,  thoueh  stem, 
turbulent,  and  unlettered  him>«if,  was, 
nevertheless,  sensible  to  the  charms  and 
mtelligence  of  his  daughter ;  and  often  as 
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he  parted  her  fair  hair,  and  kissed  her 
ivory  forehead,  before  he  inounl-'d  his 
steed,  or  entered  the  bark  ihnt  waited  to 
bear  him  to  the  hunt  or  the  battle,  a  feel- 
ing of  wliicli  he  wa^  both  proud  and 
ashamed  would  moisten  his  eye,  and 
subdue  a  voice  naturally  harsh  and  grat- 
ing, into  a  tone  almost  of  tenderness.  On 
his  return  weary  and  sullen  from  a  fruit- 
less chase,  or  a  baffled  enterprise,  the  son^ 
of  Etelina  could  l)auish  the  frown  from 
his  brow,  when  oven  the  wine-cup  liail 
been  thrust  unlasted  away,  and  the  fa- 
vourite hound  beatr-n  for  a  mis-timed 
gambol.  So  fair  a  flower,  even  in  the 
solitary  castle  of  Greifenstein,  was  not 
likely  to  bloom  unknown  or  unsought. 
The  fame  of  Etelina's  beauty  spread 
throughout  the  land.  Many  a  noble 
knight  shouted  her  name,  as  his  bright 
sword  fla.shed  from  the  scabltard  ;  and 
many  a  gentle  squire  fought  less  for  his 
gilt  spurs,  than  lor  the  smile  of  Etelina. 
The  min^lrel  who  sung  h'-r  praises  had 
aye  the  richest  largess  ;  and  the  little  foot- 
page  who  could  tell  where  '■he  might  be 
met  with  in  thi*  summer  twili;.'lil,  cliti^'ing 
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to  the  arm  of  the  silver-haired  chaplain, 
might  reckon  on  a  link  of  his  master's 
chain  of  gold  for  every  word  he  uttered. 
But  the  powerful  and  the  wealthy  sighed 
at  her  feet  in  vain — she  did  not  scorn  them, 
for  so  harsh  a  feeling  was  unknown  to 
the  gentle  Etelina.  Nay  she  even  wept 
over  the  blighted  hopes  of  some,  whose 
fervent  passion  deserved  a  better  fate  : 
but  her  heart  was  no  longer  her's  to  give. 
She  had  fixed  her  afTections  on  the  poor 
but  noble  Rudolph,  and  the  lovers  await- 
ed impatiently  some  turn  of  fortune  which 
would  enable  them  to  proclaim  their  at- 
tachment without  fear  of  the  anger  and 
opposition  of  Sir  Reinhard,  who  was  con- 
siderably annoyed  by  Etelina's  rejection 
of  many  of  the  richest  counts  and  barons 
of  Germany.  Business  of  importance 
summoned  the  old  knight  to  the  court  of 
the  emperor.  His  absence,  prolonged 
from  month  to  month,  aflForded  frequent 
opportunities  of  meeting  to  the  lovers  ; 
and  the  venerable  monk,  on  whom  the 
entire  charge  of  the  castle  and  its  inha- 
bitants had  devolved  at  Sir  Reinhard's 
departure,  was  one  evening  struck  dumb 


with  terror  at  the  confession  which  cir^ 
cumstances  at  length  extorted  from  the 
lips  of  Etelina!  Recovered  from  the 
first  shock,  however,  his  affection  for  his 
darling  pupil  seemed  only  increased  by 
the  peril  into  which  passion  had  plunged 
her.  In  the  chapel  of  the  castle  he  se- 
cretly bestowed  the  nuptial  benediction 
upon  the  imprudent  pair,  and  counselled 
their  immediate  flight  and  concealment, 
till  his  prayers  and  tears  should  wring 
forgiveness  and  consent  from  Sir  Rein- 
hard,  who  was  now  on  his  return  home, 
accompanied  by  a  wealthy  nobleman,  on 
whom  he  had  determined  to  bestow  the 
hand  of  his  daughter.  Scarcely  had  Ru- 
dolph and  Etelina  reached  the  cavern  in 
the  neighbouring  wildernesi,  selected  for 
their  retreat  by  the  devoted  old  man,  whc 
liad  furnished  them  with  provisions,  a 
lamp  and  some  oil,  promising  to  supply 
them  from  time  to  time  with  the  means  of 
existence,  as  occasions  should  present 
themselves,  when  the  rocks  of  the  Da- 
nube rang  with  the  well  known  blast  of 
Sir  Reinhard's  trumpet,  and  a  broad  ban- 
ner lazily  unfolding  itself  to  the  morning 
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oreeze,  displayed  to  Ihe  sighl  of  die  wake- 
liil  warden  the  two  re<I  sr*.ftins  raftipant 
in  a  field  vert,  the  blazon  of  the  far-feared 
lords  ot  Greifenstein.  In  a  few  moments 
the  old  knight  was  srallopinfr  over  the 
draw-bridu'e,  followed  by  his  intende.l 
!>on-in-law.  Tlie  chitler  of  their  horses' 
hoofs  struck  upon  tlie  heart  of  the  con- 
scious chaplain  as  thou^^h  the  animaU 
tliemselves  were  trampling  on  his  bosom  : 
hut  he  summoned  up  his  resolution  ;  and 
relyiiiij  on  his  sacred  character,  met  his 
master  with  a  firm  step  and  a  calm  eye  in 
the  hall  of  the  castle,  evading  a  direct 
answer  to  the  first  inquiry  for  Etelina,  he 
gradually  and  cautiously  informed  Sir 
Remhard  of  her  love,  her  marriage,  and 
her  flight.  Astonishment  for  a  short 
space  held  the  old  warrior  spi-li-bound  ; 
but  when  his  gathered  fury  at  last  found 
vent,  the  wrath  of  the  whirlwind  was  less 
terrible.  He  seized  the  poor  old  monk 
by  the  throat,  and  upon  his  firm  refusal 
to  reveal  the  retreat  of  the  culprits,  dash- 
ed him  10  the  eanh,  had  him  bound  hand 
and  foot,  and  Auul'  into  a  pit  beneatli  an 
iron  grating  in  the-  floor  of  the  'onjon  or 
keep  of  the  .'astle.  Tearing,  like  an  in- 
furiated pasha,  •  his  very  beard  for  ire,* 
he  called  down  curses  on  Rtelina  avd  her 
husband,  and  prayed  that  if  ever  he  for- 
gave iJiem,  a  dreadful  and  sudden  death 
might  overtake  him  on  the  -pot  where  he 
should  revoke  the  malediction  he  now  ut- 
tered '.  Upwards  of  a  year  had  elapsed, 
when  one  winter  day  the  knight  of  Grei- 
fenstein pursuing  the  chase,  lost  his  way 
ill  ihe  maze  of  a  wilderness  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube.  A  savage-lookmg  bein;;, 
half  cloathed  i  i  skins,  conducted  him  to 
a  cavern,  in  which  a  woman,  similarly 
attired,  was  seated  on  the  ground,  with 
an  infant  on  her  knees,  and  greedily 
knawing  the  bones  of  a  wolf, — Sir  Rein- 
hard  recognised  in  the  squalid  form  before 
him  his  once  beautiful  Etelina.  Shocked 
lo  the  soul  at  the  sight  of  the  misery  to 
which  his  severity  had  reduced  her,  he 
silently  motioned  to  the  huntsmen,  who 
came  straggling  in  upon  his  track,  to  re- 
move the  wretchetJ  pair  and  their  poor 
little  offspring  to  the  castle.  Moved  bv 
the  smiles  of  his  innocent  and  unconscious 
ifrandchild,  he  clasped  his  repentant 
daughter  to  his  bosom,  as  she  re-crossed 
the  threshold,  bore  her  up  into  the  ban- 
quet-hall, and  con=ignin;r  her  to  the  arms 
of  her  faithful  Rulolph,  hastened  down 
again  to  releast>  the  tnie-heared  monk, 
who  still  languished  in  captivitv.  In  des- 
cending the  steep  staircase,  his  foot  slip- 
ped, and  he  was  precipitated  to  the  bot- 
tom— his  fall  was  unseen — his  cry  was 
unheard — dying,    he  diHL'i'ed  himself    a 


few  paces  along  the  pavement,  and  ex 
pired  upon  the  very  spot  where  h<'  had 
just  embraced  and  forgiven  his  daughter. 
Rudolph,  now  lord  of  Greifenstein,  re- 
stored the  chaplain  to  liberty,  and  lived 
long  and  hap()ily  with  his  iji'loved  Ete- 
lina :  but  the  spirit  of  Sir  Reinhard  to 
this  day  wanders  about  the  ruins  of  his 
ancestral  castle,  and  will  continue  so  to 
do  till  the  stone  whereon  he  e.xpired  shaL 
be  worn  in  twiin.  'Ahus'  poor  (jhost  1' 
the  very  slight  hollow  which  is  at  pre- 
sent perceivable  in  it,  affords  you  little 
hope  of  its  division  by  fair  means,  pre- 
viously to  the  general '  crack  of  doom.' — 
Descent  of  the  Danube. 


REMARKS  ON  EDUCATION. 


The  following  dialogue  we  extract 
from  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  "  Sahnonia, 
or  Days  of  Fly  Fishing' .'"  The  place  of 
conversation  is  the  Fall  of  the  Traiin, 
Upper  Austria ;  the  interlocutors  are 
Poietes,  a  tyro  in  the  art  of  fly  fishing, 
and  a  lover  of  nature,  and  Physirus,  a 
person  fond  of  inquiries  in  natural  his- 
tory and  philosophy.  Out  uninitiated  in 
the  aniiling  art. 

'•'  Foiet  —I  admire  in  this  country  not 
only  the  mode  of  preserving,  carrying, 
and  dressing  fish,  but  J  am  delighted, 
generally,  with  the  habits  of  lifi,"  of  the 
peasants,  and  with  their  manners.  It  is 
a  country  in  which  I  should  like  to  live; 
the  scenery  is  so  beautiful,  the  people  so 
amiable  and  good-natured,  and  their  at- 
tention to  strangers  so  marked  bv  cour- 
tesy and  disinteresiedne-s. 

"  Phys. — They  appear  to  me  very 
amiable  and  good  ;  but  all  classes  seeir 
little  in>tructpd. 

"  Poiet. — There  are  [ew  philosopherz 
amongst  them,  certainly  ;  bUt  they  appcar 
very  happy,  and 

'  Where  ignorance  is    bliss,    'tis  folly    to  be 
wise." 

We  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  any 
instances  of  crime  since  we  have  been 
here.  They  fear  their  jjod,  love  their 
sovereign,  are  obedient  to  the  law-,  and 
seem  perfectly  contented.  I  know  you 
would  contrast  tliein  with  the  acme  and 
educated  peasantry  of  the  ma  tif.i<  turiiig 
districts  of  England  ;  but  I  l;elieve  they 
are  much  happier,  and  I  am  sure  they  are 
generally  better. 

"  Phys. — I  doubt  this .  the  sphere  of 
enjoyment,  as  well  as  of  iiencvolpuce,  is 
enlarged  by  education. 
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"  Poiet. — I  am  sovry  to  say  I  think 
Ihe  system  carried  too  far  in  England. 
God  forbid  that  any  useful  li;jht  should  be 
extinffuished  !  Let  persons  who  wish  for 
education  receive  it ;  but  if  appears  to  nie 
that,  in  the  great  cities  in  England,  it  is, 
as  it  were,  forced  upon  the  population  ; 
and  that  sciences,  which  the  lower  clas- 
ses can  only  very  superficially  acquire, 
are  presented  to  them  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  they  often  become  idle  and  con- 
ceited, and  above  their  usual  laborious 
occujjations.  The  luiripe  fruit  of  tiie 
tree  of  knowledge  is,  I  believe,  always 
bitter  or  sour ;  and  scepticism  and  discon- 
tent— sickness  of  the  mind — are  often  the 
results  of  devouring  it. 

"  Hal. — Surely  you  cannot  have  a 
more  religious,  moral,  or  more  improved 
population  than  that  of  Scotland  ? 

"Poiet. — Precisely  so.  In  Scotland, 
education  is  not  forced  upon  the  people, 
— it  is  sought  for,  and  it  is  connected 
with  their  forms  of  faith,  acquired  in  the 
bosoms  of  their  families,  and  generally 
pursued  with  a  distinct  object  of  pru- 
dence or  interest ;  nor  is  that  kind  of  edu- 
cation wanting  in  this  country. 

"  Phi/s. — Where  a  book  is  rarely  seen 
— a  newspaper  never. 

"  Poiet. — Pardon  me— there  is  not  a 
cottage  without  a  Prayer-book,  and  I  am 
not  sorry  that  these  innocent  and  happy 
men  are  not  made  active  and  tLimultnous 
subjects  of  King'  Press,  whom  I  consider 
as  the  most  caiiricious,  depraved,  and  un- 
principled tyrant  that  ever  existed  in  Eng- 
land. Depraved — for  it  is  to  be  lioui^ht 
by  great  wealth  ;  capricious — becaii.se  it 
sometimes  follows,  and  sometimes  forms, 
the  voice  of  the  lowest  mob  ;  and  unprin- 
cipled— because,  when  its  interests  are 
concerned,  it  sets  at  defiance  private 
feeling  and  private  character,  and  nei- 
ther regards  their  virtue,  dignity,  or 
purity 

"  Hal. — My  friends,  you  are  growing 
warm.  I  know  you  differ  e.ssentially  on 
this  subject ;  but  surely  you  will  allow 
that  the  full  liberty  of  the  press,  even 
though  it  sometimes  degenerates  into  li- 
centiousness, and  though  it  may  sometimes 
be  improperly  used  by  the  influence  of 
wealth,  power,  or  private  favour,  is  yet 
highly  advantageou.t;,  and  even  essential 
to  the  existence  of  a  free  country  ;  and, 
useful  as  it  may  be  to  the  poi)ulation,  it  is 
still  more  useful  to  the  govenunent,  to 
whom,  as  expressing  the  voice  of  the 
people,  though  not  always  vox  Dei,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  oracidar  or  pro- 
phetic.— But  let  us  change  our  conver- 
sation, which  is  neither  in  time  nor 
place." 


LONDON  LYRICS. 

TABLK    TALK. 


To  weave  a  culinary  clue. 

Whom  to  eschew,  and  what  to  chew, 

Where  shun,  and  where  lake  rations, 
I  sing.     Attend  ye  diners-ont, 
And  if  my  numbers  please  ye,  shoat 

"Hear!  hear!"  in  acclamations. 

There  are  who  tre;it  yon,  once  a  year. 
To  the  same  stupid  set :  good  cheer 

Such  hardship  cannot  soften. 
To  listen  to  the  selfsame  dunce, 
At  the  same  leaden  table,  once 

Per  annum's  once  too  often. 

Rather  than  that,  mix  on  my  plate 
With  men  I  like  the  meat  I  hate — 

Colman  with  pig  and  treacle  ; 
Luttrell  with  ven'son  pasty  join. 
Lord  Normandy  with  orange  wine, 

And  rabbit-pie  with  Jekyll. 

Add  to  George  Lambe  a  sabie  snipe, 
Conjoin  with  Captain  Morris  tripe, 

By  parsley-roots  made  denser; 
MixMnckintosh  with  niack'rfl,  with 
Calves-head  and  bic.n  -  vdney  Smith, 

And  mutton  broth  with  Spencer. 

Shun  sitting  next  the  wight  whose  drone 
Bores  sotto  vnce,  you  alone. 

With  fiat  colloquial  pressure: 
Debarr'd  from  general  talk,  you  droop 
Beneath  his  buzz,  from  orient  soup 

To  accidental  Cheshire. 

He  who  can  only  talk  with  one. 

Should  stay  at  home  and  talk  with  none,— 

At  all  events  to  strangers. 
Like  village  epitaphs  of  yore, 
He  ought  to  cry,  "  Long  time  I  bore," 

To  warn  them  of  their  dangers. 

There  are  whose  kind  inquiries  scan, 
Your  total  kindred,  man  by  man. 

Son,  brother,  cousin,  joining. 
They  ask  about  your  wife,  who's  dead, 
And  eulogize  your  uncle  Ned, 

Who  died  last  week  for  coining. 

When  join'd  to  such  a  son  of  prate, 
His  queries  I  anticipate. 

And  thus  my  lee-way  fetch  up — 
"  Sir,  all  my  relatives,  I  vow, 
Are  perfectly  in  health — and  now 

I'd  thank  you  for  the  ketchup  !" 

Others  there  are  who  but  retail 

Their  breakfast  journal,  now  grown  stale, 

In  print  ere  day  was  dawning  : 
When  folks  like  these  sit  next  to  me, 
They  send  me  dinner-less  to  tea; 

One  cannot  chew  while  yawning. 

Seat  not  good  talkers  one  next  one. 
As  Jacquier  beards  the  Clarendon  ; 

Thus  shrouded  you  undo  'em  ; 
Rather  confront  them,  face  to  face. 
Like  Holies  Street  and  Harewood  place. 

And  let  the  town  run  through  'em- 
Poets  are  dangerous  to  sit  nigh. 
You  waft  their  praises  to  the  sky. 

And  when  you  think  you're  stirring 
Their  gratitude,  they  bite  you.— (That'i 
The  reason  I  object  to  cats  ; 

They  scratch  amid  their  purring.) 
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For  those  who  ask  you  if  you  "  malt,  " 
Who  "  beg  your  pardon  for  the  salt, 

And  ape  our  upper  griindees. 
By  woiidirriug  folks  c.in  touch  port  wine  : 
That,  reader,  's  \uuratfuir,  not  mine; 

I  never  mess  with  danilieii. 

Relations  mix  not  kindly  ;  bbun 
Inviting  brother*  i  sire  and  son 

Is  not  a  >vl«e  trlection  : 
Too  intimate,  they  either  jar 
In  converge,  or  the  evening  mar 

By  mutual  clicumtpectlon. 

Lawyers  are  apt  to  think  the  view 
That  interests  them  must  interest  you  : 

HeDL'e  they  appear  at  table, 
Or  super-eloquent  or  dumb. 
Fluent  as  nigbtiugales,  or  mum 

As  horses  In  a  stable. 

When  men  amuse  their  fellow  guests 
With  Crank  and  Jones,  or  Justice  Best's 

Harangue  in  Uobbs  and  Ryal ; 
The  host,  beneath  whose  roof  they  sit. 
Must  be  a  puny  jud^e  of  wit, 

Who  grants  them  a  new  trial. 

Such  technicals  in  each  extreme  : 
Exclusive  talk,  whate'er  the  theme, 

The  proper  boundary  passes  ; 
Nobles  as  mucli  otfond,  whose  clack's 
For  ever  running  on  Almack's, 

As  brokers  on  molasses, 

I  knew  a  man,  from  glass  to  delf. 
Who  (alk'd  of  nothing  but  himself. 

Till  check'd  by  a  vertigo: 
The  party  who  beheld  him  "  Coor'd," 
Bent  o'er  the  liberated  board, 

And  cried,  "  Hicjacet  ego." 

ijome  aim  to  tell  u  thing  that  bit. 

Where  last  they  dined  ;  what  there  was  wit 

Here  meets  rebuffs  and  crosses  ; 
Jokes  are  like  trees  ;  their  place  of  birth 
Best  suits  them,  stuck  in  foreign  earth. 

They  perish  in  the  process. 

Think,  reader,  of  the  few  who  groan 
For  any  ailments  save  their  own. 

The  world,  from  peer  to  peasant, 
Is  heedless  of  your  cough  or  gout  ; 
Then  pr'y  thee,  when  you  next  dine  out, 

Go  arm'd  ivith  something  pleasant. 

Nay,  even  the  very  soil  that  nurs'd 
The  plant,  will  sometimes  kill  what  erst 

It  nurtured  in  full  glory. 
Like  causes  will  cot  always  move 
To  similar  effects ;  to  prove 

The  fact,  I'll  tell  a  story. 

Close  to  that  spot  where  Stuart  turns 
His  back  upon  the  clubs,  and  spurns 

The  earth,  a  marble  fixture. 
We  dined  :   well  matched,  for  pleasure  met, 
Wits,  poets,  peers,  a  jovial  set 

In  miscellaneous  mixture. 

Each  card  lurn'd  up  a  trump,  the  glee. 
The  catch  went  round,  from  eight  to  three, 

Decorum  scorn'd  to  own  us  : 
We  joked,  we  banter'd,  laiigh'd,  and  roar'd. 
Till  high  above  the  welUn  soar'd 

The  helpmate  of  Tlthonus. 

Care  kept  nloof,  each  social  soul 
A  brother  haird,joy  fill'd  the  bowl. 

And  humour  crown'd  the  medley. 
Till  Royal  Charles,  rou-ed  by  the  fun, 
Look'd  towards  Whiuhall,  and  thought  his 
son 

Was  rioting  with  Sedley. 


"  Gad,  John,  thin  is  a  glorious  joke,  " 
(Thus  ti>  uur  host  his  highness  spoke) 

"  'I'he  Vicnr  with  his  nappy 
Would  give  an  eye  for  this  night's  freak — 
Suppose  we  meet  again  next  week," — 

John  bow'd,  and  was  "  too  happy." 

The  day  arrived — 'twas  seven — we  met  i 
Wits,  poets,  peers,  the  belt-same  -et, 

Eacli  hail'd  a  joyous  brother. 
But  in  the  blithe  .md  di-bonnalre. 
Saying,  alas  I  is  one  affair. 

And  doing  is  another. 

Nature  unkind,  we  turn'd  to  Art : 
Heavens  !   how  we  lubour'd  to  be  smart : 

Zug  sang  a  song  in  German  : 
We  might  as  well  have  pliy'd  at  chess  : 
All  dropp'd,  as  dead-born  from  the  press 

As  list  year's  Spltal  sermon. 

Ah  '.  Merriment  !  whi'n  men  entrap 
Thy  bells,  and  women  stealthy  cap. 

They  think  they  have  trepann'd  thee. 
Delusive  thought !   aloof  and  dumb. 
Thou  wilt  not  at  a  bidding  come. 

Though  Royalty  command  thee. 

The  rich  who  sigh  for  thee,  the  great. 
Who  court  thy  smiles  with  gilded  plate. 

But  clasp  thy  cloudy  follies  : 
I've  known  thee  turn  in  Portmansquare, 
From  Burgundy  and  Hock,  to  share 

A  pint  ot  I'ort  at  Dolly's. 

Races  at  Ascot,  tours  in  Wales, 
White  bait  at  Greenwich,  ofttimes  fail 

To  wake  thee  from  thy  slumbers, 
E  v'n  now,  so  prone  art  thou  to  fly. 
Ungrateful  nymph  !  thou'rt  bghtiug  shy 

Of  these  narcotic  numbers. 

New  Monthly. 


THE    EVILS    OF    ABSENTEELSM. 


What  is  the  condition  of  the  country- 
seat  of  the  absentee  proprietor  .'  The 
mansion-house  deserted  and  closed  ;  the 
approaches  to  it  ragged  and  grass-growu  ; 
the  chimneys,  "  those  windpipes  of  good 
hospitahty,"  as  an  olJ  Enghsh  poet  calls 
them,  giving  no  token  of  the  cheerful 
fire  within  ;  the  gardens  running  to  waste, 
or,  perchance  made  a  source  of  menial 
profit ;  the  old  family  servants  dismissed, 
and  some  rude  bailiflF  or  country  attorney, 
ruling  paramount  in  the  place.  The  sur- 
rounding cottagers,  who  have  derived 
their  support  from  the  vicinage,  deprived 
of  this,  pass  into  destitution  and  wretch- 
edness ;  either  abandoning  their  hornet, 
throwing  themselves  upon  parish  relief, 
or  seeking  provision  by  means  yet  more 
desperate.  The  farming  tenantry,  tliough 
less  immediately  dependant,  yet  all  par- 
take, more  or  less,  in  the  evil.  The  cha- 
rities and  hospitalities  wh.cli  belong  to 
such  a  mansion,  lie  dormant ;  the  iler,^y- 
man  is  no  longer  supported  and  aided  in 
his  important  duties  ;  ihe  family  \n-v,-  in 
the  church  is  rlo!,ed  ;  and  the  village 
churchyard  ceases  to  lie  a  place  of  plea- 
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sunt  meetino;,  where  the  peasant's  huart  is 
gladdened  by  the  kindly  notice  of  his 
landlord. 

We  must  not  be  accused  of  overcharg- 
ing this  picture,  for  we  har<»  ourselves 
seen  all  tliat  we  describe.  We  remember 
too,  will)  painful  exactness,  the  expres- 
sions and  tone  of  some  of  those  remain- 
ing behind  in  tiiese  deserted  places :  the 
mixture  of  sorrow  and  bitterness  with 
which  they  fold,  in  answer  to  our  inqui- 
ries, "  that  the  family  were  gone  to  live 
somewhere  in  France,  had  sent  away  the 
servants,  and  shut  up  tlie  house."  Is  it 
to  be  wondered  at  that  distress  and  crime 
.should  follow  close  upon  all  this  .'  And 
if  it  be  so,  are  those  altogether  innocent 
who  can  consent  to  forfeit  the  fair  condi- 
tion in  which  Providence  has  placed  them 
as  the  protectors  of  the  happiness  and 
virtues  of  others  — Quar.  Rev. 


RECOLLECTiONS   OF  THE  BAR. 


Serjeant  Shepherd  was  a  good  man, 
and  a  profound  lawyer ;  but,  unhappily, 
with  a  trumpet  ever  at  his  ear,  jo  that  his 
otherwise    well-justified    expectations    of 
legal  promotion  were  long  necessarily  de- 
layed.   Nothing  but  the  vocal  gradations 
of  a  Common  Council,  or  Park  in  a  pas- 
sion, coidd  reach  his  organ  of  hearing, 
n    England  he  could  not  be  preferrtd ; 
)Ut  it  was  found  he  would  do  for  Scotland, 
IS  the  Caledonian  faculty  of  readily  gain- 
ng  the  ear  is  well  known,  whatever  the 
nbstacles  it  is  necessary  to  encounter ;  and 
there,  at  t  mes,   he  must  find  the  defect 
less  a  privation  than  a  blessing. 

Serjeant  Lens  was  a  very  superior  man. 
He  was  an  accomplished  general  scholar, 
of  vast  research  as  a  lawyer,  of  honour- 
able principle,  and  of  most  mild  and  gen- 
tlemanly manners.  He  had  eloquence  far 
greater  than  is  now  met  with  at  the  bar; 
it  was  rarely,  however,  that  he  exerted  it 
when  he  did,  one  might  be  sure  that  the 
cause  he  advocated  justified  warmth  of 
feeling,  for  he  never  identified  himself 
with  that  which  was  not  pure  and  i  onest 
in  itself.  He  had  early  taken  up  his  ground 
in  politics  on  the  constitutional  side  oi  the 
question — (there  is  scarcely  a  name  which 
we  have  been  taught  to  repeat  with  re- 
verence at  the  Bar,  but  was  once  the 
friend  of  liberty,)  an  1  he  held  to  it  with 
the  firmness  of  a  Roman.  Yet,  as  his 
opposition  to  the  Tory  party  was  un- 
marked by  acrimony  or  gall,  his  espousal 
of  Whig  principles  was  most  disinfercsied  ; 
for,  when  the  Whigs  came  into  ofiice  in 
1806,  he  absolutely  refused  employment, 
in  (he  fear  th;it  he  might  he  jiidj^od  as  ac- 


tuated by  less  w(;rthy  motives  than  those 
which  freely  influenced  him  'n  Iho  line  of 
conduct  he  had   so    long  and  ste  idfaslly 
pursued.       Even    during   the  Middlesex 
Election,  when  party    fury    was    at    its 
height,  he  patronised  (he  cause  most  con- 
genial to  his  feelings  as  a  man ;  but  in 
doing  all  that  his  clients  could  dem^ind, 
ho|;e,  or  desire,  in  their  favour,  his  whole 
conduct  'vas  marked  by  so  much  forbear- 
ance towards  the  one,  and  candour  to  (he 
other  side,  that  he  failed  not  to  secure  the 
applauses  of  those  to  whom  he  was  more 
directly  opposed.    By  the  way,  is  it  not  a 
pity  that,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  vast 
blessings  we  so  unworthily  enjoyed  under 
the  Pitt  system,  those  who  delight  in  the 
detail  of  its  advantages  over  a  bottle  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Club,  do  not  dwell 
somewhat  more  at  length  on  the  economy 
of  those  halcyon  days,  and  the  purer  ad- 
ministration of  the  finances  of  the  nation  ? 
If  ever  the  hour  should  arrive  when  the 
true  appropriation  of  much  of  the  vast 
sums  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the  people 
be  demonstrated,  what  a  wasteful  expen- 
diture of  the  public  money  will  be  pro- 
babl)'  discovered  in  the  article  of  elections 
alone  ;  to  secure  the  unbiassed  votes  of 
ministerial  members,  or  even  the  return  of 
one  individual  to  Parliament  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people  !     When  will  the 
accounts  of  the  County  Treasurer  be  li- 
quidated ?     Yet,  prejudiced  as   he  must 
have  been  in  the  sight  of  the  disposer  of 
place  and  profit  by  the  line  of  conduct  he 
pursued,  there  is  little  doubt  that  offers  of 
promotion,    no  less  honourable  to  Lord 
Eldon  than  to  their  object,   were  freely- 
tendered  to  Serjeant  Lens  ;  and  on  terms 
equally  grateful  to  his  proper  feelings,  as 
creditable  to  the  Chancellor  :  they  were, 
however,   declined  ;    and  his  profession, 
with  the  country  in  general,   have  to  de- 
plore that  he  shrank  from  that  advance- 
ment where  his  learning  and  abilities  as  a 
lawyer,  his  patriotism,  and  his  many  other 
.  rtues,  would  surely  have  been  displayed 
no  less  to  his  own  honour  and  fame,  than 
to  the  advantage  and  satisfaction   of  the 
king  and  people.     Perhaps  no  man  was 
ever  more  generally  regretted  than  Lens. 
Modest  and    unassuming  in  his  dealings 
with  the  world,  there  was  that  mild  dig- 
nity in  his  manner  that  enforced  respect ; 
and  he  might  verily  be  remembered  with 
somewhat  of  beneficial  effect  by  his  sur- 
viving brethren  of  the  coif. 

Rough,  after  having  attained  the  ho- 
nours of  Serjeant,  abandoned  tJie  Bar  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  to  seek  in  a  distant 
island  that  fame  or  wealth  he  had  vainly 
struggled  for  at  home ;  but  had  he  jios- 
sessed  somewhat  more  of  worldly  wisdom 
— had  he  but  travelled  out  of  the  record 
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of  the  law  to  examine  somewhat  into  men 
and  things,  he  would  have  learned,  to  his 

{jrotit,  that  a  regular  British  lawyer  is  the 
ast  person  who  should  try  his  fortune  in 
a  colony ;  that  lliere  learning  would  be 
oflfensive,  and  patriotism  misplaced,  and 
all  rule  of  legal  conduct  rendered  negative : 
that  the  despotism  of  one,  and  that  one 
generally  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
science  of  legislation,  is,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  tei  he  law  which  he  is  bound  to  obey, 
(save  when  the  instructions  of  a  Secretary 
at  home  intervei.e,  to  qualify  or  reverse 
the  decision  of  the  local  tyrant).  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  Ser- 
jeant's particular  case,  but  it  could  scarce- 
ly be  expected  by  those  w  ho  vvere  better 
acquainted  witii  the  subject  than  himself, 
that  he  could  have  remained  longer  than 
he  c  1  in  a  station  little  consonant  to  the 
taste  of  an  independent  man,  and  wholly 
adverse  to  the  habits  of  a  constitutional 
lawyer. 

Brother  Pell  has  been  long  connected 
with  nobility,  and  had  always  somewhat 
of  a  Leach  iiankeriui:  for  the  more  dandy- 
ish things  of  life  ;  could  listen  to  music, 
eat  ices  without  a  grimace,  got  a  taste  for 
olives  nnd  Johannisberg,  abjured  porter 
as  vulgar,  and  could  ascertain,  with  re- 
markable discrimination,  the  difference 
between  Eau  de  Cologne  and  Lavender 
Water — u.~ed  to  put  on  his  wig  with  an 
air,  and  let  his  gown  hang  loo:^t•ly  on  his 
shoulders.  Whether  he  lost  caste  by  his 
illegal  and  anti-Eldoiiic  propensities,  or 
grew  lazy  and  gentlemanly,  I  know  not ; 
but,  with  excellent  abilities,  his  visits  at 
the  Bar  are  "  few  and  far  between  ;"  and 
he  rather  seems  to  prefer  gossip  with  such 
"  small-deer"  as  Middlesex  magistrates, 
shaking  his  head  at  bona  robas  found  in 
fault,  smiling  at  obese  churchwardens,  or 
looking  bland  at  the  magnanimous  title  of 
"  Your  Worship." 

Serjeant  Frere  has  been  induced  to  seek, 
in  the  cloisters  of  Downing,  that  repose 
which  the  world  has  to  regret  he  should 
prefer  to  active  life;  for  he  possesses  the 
amiable  qualities  and  elegant  accompbsh- 
ments  of  others  of  his  name  ;  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  woadered  at  that  he  de>ired 
better  company,  and,  to  use  a  homely 
p*'-a;ie,  "  cut  the  concern." 

Spankie  is  a  clever  man,  and  used,  I  be- 
lieve, to  dabble  pretty  largely  in  politics, 
and  act  somewhat  as  assessor  to  Perry,  of 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  on  law  points  ; 
but,  haply,  he  hath  repented  him  of  an- 
cient misdemeanours,  learned  better  things 
in  India,  and,  by  promise  of  a  courtly 
life,  obtained  grace  at  the  Chancellor's 
hands. 

Heaven  help  ns  I  I  was  as  near  in- 
diting it  as  could  be  ;  but,  in  good  troth, 


some  men  are  born  with  a  name  which 
nnist  mar,  by  a  perverse  fate,  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  their  happiness  here 
below.     Bumpus 

"  Oh  '  write  it  not,   my  band,  the  name  ap- 
pears 
Already  written— blot  it  out,  my  tears." 

I  must  take  breath  ;  it  is  absolutely  over- 
powering— unbearable.  Its  proprietor  can 
scarcely    hear   its   repetition    with    other 
emotions  than  those  of  the  man  who  had 
been  so  cruelly  cudgelled  as  never  to  see 
a  piece  of  wood   put  on   a  fire    wi:hout 
shivering.     Can  he  be  a  married  man  ? 
Can  he  have  had  the    barbarity  to  inflict 
that  appellation   upon   any   fair  and  in- 
jured  one  of  the  softer  sex?     Johnson, 
Brummell,  and  good  taste,  forbid  !  While 
his  Lordship  so   necessarily   laboured  to 
procure  an  act  of  Parliament  to  make  him 
a  Serjeant,  why,  in  the  name  of  all  that 
is  virtuous,  did  he  not  stick  in  a  clause  to 
change  that  vilely  compounded  denomi- 
nation ?     Truly  it  may  be  said  that  it  is 
an  English  name  ;  and,  if  it  derive  any 
thing  of  grace  from  that  circumstance,  it 
is,  as  Fonlenelle  said  of  Mahomet   "  hor- 
riblement  beau."     It  will  never  do,  how- 
ever.    Will  he  ever  dare  to  ascend  the 
Bench  without  a  title  ?  and  that,  in  hu- 
man charity,  not  the  patronymic  title — 
(if  ever  other  than   himself  owned  it) — 
"  Lord  Bump-US  '."     If — and  in  joy  I  put 
it   hypothetically — female  fortitude  and 
female  love  (and,  like  Sampson's  riddle, 
nothing  is  stronger  and  sweeter,)    have 
dared,  despising  earthly  scorn,  to  syllable 
that  name,  yet  change  it.  Brother  Bumpus; 
if  not  for  the  world's   good   pleasure,  yet 
for  your  own  renown,  your  happier  hopes 
and  future  peace  of  mind.     It  is  true  that 
hazard  has  conferred  it ;  names,  like  mar- 
riages, are  a  lottery  ;  but,  as  it  was  said 
to   the    Briton   who  married  a  Creole — 
"  You  have  certainly  drawn  a  black  ball." 
It  is  delightful  to  judse  in   charity   rather 
than  with  severity  ;  and  I  must  say,  that 
I  can  scarcely   perceive  the   propriety  of 
all  the  reprobation  attached  to  Lord  El- 
don's  procuring  that  imusual  Act  of  Par- 
liament.    With  a  solemn  and  undoubting 
sense  of  the  merits  of  its  object,  (and  they 
are  neither   few  nor  indifferent,)  some- 
thing must  be  allowed  for  his  Lordship's 
feelings — for  his  delicacy — in  letting  term 
after  term  pass  over  and  he  uncoifed,  while 
that  one  term  remained.     The  perplexity 
of  his  tenderer  nature  at  the  proposed  con- 
ferment of  legal  honours,  may  (as  novel 
writers  say)   be  "  better  imagined  than 
described."     It  must  have   haunted  him 
in  his  goings  and  at  rest,  invaded  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  peerage,  and  even  violated 
the  repose  of  private  life.     I  can  readijy 
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imagine  liiin  on  llu^  woolsack,  abstracting 
his  though;s  for  a  moment  from  the  lior 
rors  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  ex- 
claiming "  Bumpus!" — giving  the  Royal 
assent  to  Game  Laws  or  Taxes,  and  sigh- 
ing forth,  as  he  remembered  those  to 
whom  they  were  applicable,  "  Biniipus  1" 
as  he  did  it — dreaming  of  his  Master,  in 
the  pnrple  chair  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
shndderingly  ejaculatiiig  "•  Bump-ns" — 
and  even  on  his  nightly  and  uneasy  couch 
disturbing  the  partner  of  his  joys  and  cares 
by  a  "■  Bumpus  '." — dreaming  of  a  Whig 
(but  not  his  own)  in  office,  and  awaken- 
ing under  the  horrors  of  the  nij^htmare, 
shrieking  ''  Bumpus!"  unlil  all  things  po- 
litical, professional,  and  natural,  became 
associated  with  that  jaundiced  appella- 
tion 

It  is  well  thus  to  record  (however  im- 
perfectly) tlio  names  of  some  of  the 
brethren  "'  ere  they  go  hence,  and  are  no 
more  seen  ;"  for  a  fearful  and  (if  it  be 
execulei])  fatal  blow  has  deen  levelled  at 
their  fame,  and  wealth,  and  honour,  by 
Mr.  Brougham.  The  inslitntion  of  Ser- 
jeants has  wholly  outlived  its  [lurposc  ; 
and  when  the  business  of  courts  of  law 
could  be  better  divided  than  at  jtresent  ; 
when  actions  of  libel,  and  for  criminal 
conversation,  and  a  million  others,  were 
scarcely  known,  it  was  perhaps  well  to 
select  tlie  most  learned  and  skilful  of  the 
profession  to  maintain  the  ever  intricate 
subject  of  pleas  of  land,  which  required 
more  of  legal  science  than  any  others  ad- 
vanced for  adjudication.  At  present  tiiere 
isscarcelv  one  of  the  brethren  who  can  l)e 
peculiarly  termed  a  Properly  Law} cr  ; 
and  the  practice  of  the  second  greatest 
tribunal  of  the  land  has  long  become  a 
matter  of  [latronage  in  the  hands  of  one 
individual,  who,  in  common  with  his  pre- 
decessors, howevi  r  free  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  conferrins:  it  from  improper  mo- 
tives he  may  and  must  be  hold,  was  re 
garded  in  gem  ral  as  only  fitly  exercising 
it  in  favour  of  jiaiient  merit,  and  to  re- 
deem llial  neglect  wliich  then-  qualities, 
whatever  they  might  have  been,  had  in- 
curred, in  other  branches  of  ihe  profession, 
from  the  public.  .Such  men  as  Best  and 
Lens  were  "  rara;  avcs  in  terris,"  and 
were  neither  indebted  for  fame  or  fortune 
to  tiie  possession  of  ihe  coif;  but  few 
others  have  of  lalo  disiiii^nished  them- 
selves; and  in  that  peculiar  department 
of  the  law  for  which  Serjeants  were  ori- 
ginally destined  to  manage,  Preslnn  would 
disdam  to  associate  with  them,  and  wordd 
easily  confound  them  all  by  his  rich  store 
of  learning  and  research  into  the  rights  of 
things. 

Of  ihe  oflinrs  ')f  the  Court  I  knew  and 
Know  but  litile.     There  was  one,  to  be 


sure,  worthy  of  mention,  who,  although 
1  belisve  he  purchased  his  place,  ha.*: 
ever  performed  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
equal  zeal  and  ability,  and  to  the  undivi- 
ded satisfaction  of  the  profession — that  is 
Mr.  Prothonotary  Watlington,  who,  in 
the  e.xercise  of  his  taxatory  functiotis,  was, 
most  favourably  for  himself,  contrasted 
with  Master  Groves  of  the  King's  Bench  ; 
and  to  every  virtue  that  could  adorn  pri- 
vate life,  united  an  urbanity  of  manner,  as 
a  public  officer,  that  rendered  his  severity 
of  principle,  where  the  dictates  of  consci- 
ence rendered  severity  necessary,  if  un- 
palatable to  practitioners,  wholly  inoffen- 
sive ;  for  he  was  good-humour  himself, 
and  conveyed  his  admonitions  or  reproofs 
with  so  kindly  a  spirit,  that  such  as  might 
disagree  with  him  in  opinion  felt  respect 
for  his  motive,  and  gratitude  for  his  mode 
of  givins  that  motive  expression. 

The  unfortunate  Clerk  of  the  Juries, 
Sir  Thomas  Turton,  is,  as  the  Court  Ca- 
lendar cruelly  but  unmovedly  observes, 
(it  had  better  been  styled  the  Newgate 
Calendar,)  "  executed  at  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice's chambers."  How  his  Lordship  and 
Mv.  Cox,  his  associate,  reconcile  this  to 
themselves,  it  is  hani  to  say;  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  "  a  mad  world,  my  masters  ;" 
ami,  like  the  punning  emblems  over  the 
entrance  of  an  ancient  Augustine  convent 
at  Paris,  of  a  globe  and  a  white  cabbage 
(c--abus  in  French,  justifies  the  motto 
attached  to  it,  "  Le  monde  n'est  qu'abus." 
The  respecter  of  law  and  the  perpetrator 
of  a  crime  may  sometimes  be  found  in 
the  same  person,  as  might  be  .seen  in  the 
case  ofihe  celebrated  highwayman  Goreau, 
who  was  tried  a  few  years  since  in  Frartce 
for  his  life,  and  on  a  witness  (whom  he 
had  proposed  to  rob)  having  observed 
that,  had  he  met  the  brigand,  he  would 
have  shot  him,  the  prisoner  calmly  re- 
plied, "  Vous  auriez  eu  mort.  Monsieur, 
car  personne  ne  devrait  prendre  justice 
dans  ses  propres  mains."  Indeed,  like 
others,  whose  cltamher-pract ice ,  as  we 
perceive,  might  not  be  deemed  vvhoUy  re- 
putable, Goreau  was  tender  of  his  charac- 
ter in  some  respects  ;  for,  on  being  ac- 
cused of  having  attacked  a  person  during 
the  night,  he  denied  the  charge  with  the 
utmost  indignation,  in  asserting  '"  Qu'il 
jKutrait  trop  de  respect  a  son  nom  et  a  sa 
famille,  de  voler  apres  le  coucher  du 
soleil."  But  to  return  to  the  Common 
Pleas.  The  Filazers  of  the  court  are  un- 
derstood to  have  an  excellent  birth  of  it — 
little  labour  and  large  profits.  If  their 
offices  demand  but  a  slight  exertion  of  in- 
tellect, and  as  little  of  industry,  there  are 
great  names  amongst  them ;  or,  at  least 
the  coincidence  of  their  denominations  with 
those  of  successive  .Fustices,  or  their  con- 
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nections J  issuflicipiiilv  curious,  for  we  see 
there,  Surlees,  MaiisliL-U),  ;imJ  Besl  It 
may  be  accident. — Sew  Monthly. 


THE  STAR.— A  POETIC  VISION. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

Briglit  xtar  '   thou  seem'st  on  angel  light 
Permitted  to  enjoy  the  nlihj 

In  watrhing  mortal  glee — 
Glad  thine  all-diainond  eve  should  glow, 
Those  mysteries  of  earth  to  kaoiv, 

Which  earttt  irould  know  of  thee  < 

Or  hast  thou  burn'd  for  scenes  of  earth. 
To  wanton  in  their  showy  mirth, 

And  leave  thy  native  sphere' 
And  judg'd  by  an  almighty  hand 
To  Tiew,  and  i^o  iles|>i8e  the  land 

Thou  would'st  not  love,  but  fear. 

Or  art  some  guardian  spirit,  doom'd — 
With  thine  own  purity  illum'd. 

Thai  lirav'nly  vigUs  keep- 
To  mark  the  p.issions  of  each  breast 
Make  tumult  in  their  very  re^t. 

And  note  bow  mortals  sle  p  i 

Or,  art  thou  but  a  glimpse  of  light. 
Reflected  from  the  sunshine  bright, 

That  left  us  with  the  day  .' 
Which,  gone  in  other  worlds  to  roTe; 
Sent  thee,  blest  token  of  his  love. 

To  lamp  night's  dreary  way. 

O,  fairy  twinkler  of    a  world 

Whose  mysteries  are  "  darkness  furl'd." 

To  morials  scanty  lore  ! 
We  only  know  thou  art  above. 
We  only  gaie,  and  gazing  love, 

Aud  loving,  must  adore  ! 


S. 


IMPROMPTU. 

Tothree  young  Ladies  sitting  at  a  window 

opposite. 

The  G  recians,  as  histories  tell  us, 
Plnc'd  a  God  on  e?ch  city  and  state  ; 

Apollo  was  Tvorshipp'd  in  Uelos, 
And  Pallas  in  Athens  was  great. 

But  for  us— Behold  the  three  Graces 

Protecting  this  our  little  town  , 
Oh  '  may  heav'n  blrss  their  sweet  pretty  faces, 

And  crant  them  good  husbands  and  soon. 

K. 


POOR-MAN-OF-MUTTON. 


The  following  extracl,  with  iu  accom- 
panvin?  anecdote,  elucidaling;  this  curious 
terin,  we  take  from  the  '  Supplement  to 
Dr.  Jamieson's  Etyinolo^icai  Diclionary 
of  the  Scottish  Lan-juajje.* 

"  Piy/r-man-of-mutton  ;  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  remains  of  a  shoulder  of  mut- 
ton, which,  after  it  has  done  its  recruiar 
duty  as  a  roa't  at  dinner,  makes  its  ap- 
pearance as  a  broiled  bone  at  supper,  or 
upon  tJie  next  day,  S. 

"  I  was  bred  a  plain  man  at  my  father's 


frugal  table,  and  I  should  like  well,  would 
my  wife  and  family  permit  me,  to  return 
to  my  sowens  and  my  poor-man-oj'-mul- 
ton.     Bride  of  Lammerinoor,  ii.  lUl. 

*'  The  friend,  to  wlioin  1  am  indebted 
for  the  explan  aion  of  this  term,  has  fa- 
voured me  with  so  amusinfj  an  illustration 
of  it,  that  I  cannot  withhold  it  from  my 
readers. 

"  The  late  Earl  of  B.,  popularly  known 
by  the  name  of  Old  Kag,  bein;:  indisposed 
in  a  hotel  in  London,  the  landlord  cauie 
to  enumerate  the  ^ood  things  he  had  in  his 
larder,  to  prevail  on  his  puesl  to  eat  some- 
thiiijj.  The  Earl  at  length,  starling  sud- 
denly from  his  couch,  and  throwitifj  back 
a  tartan  nichl-fjown  which  had  covered 
his  sinjjularly  fjrini  and  ghastly  face,  re- 

flied  to  his  host's  courtesy  ;  'Landlord, 
ihink  I  could  eat  a  morsel  of  a  poor 
man.'  Boniface-,  surprised  alike  at  the 
extreme  ugliness  of  Lord  B.'s  countenance 
and  the  nature  of  the  proposal,  retreated 
from  the  room,  and  tumbled  down  stairs 
precipitately  ;  having  no  doubt  that  this 
barbaric  chief,  when  at  home,  was  in  the 
habit  of  eating  a  joint  of  a  tenant  or  vassal 
when  his  appetite  was  dainty." 


GERMAN  MUSICIANS. 


In  that  extremely  pleasing  work,  the 
"  Summer's    Ramble  among   the   Musi 
cians   of  Germany,"    is    the    following 
remarks  . — 

No  artists  can  be  less  mercenary  in  the 
exercise  of  their  profession,  nor  more 
ready  to  play  for  the  pleasure  of  their 
friends,  than  the  great  musicians  of  Ger- 
many ;  but  they  have  no  skill  in  flatter- 
ing the  great,  and  no  appetite  for  worlh- 
les  praise.  Most  of  them  enjoy  that 
enviable  competency  which  enables  them 
to  pursue  fame  at  their  leisure  ;  the  little 
duties  of  their  employment,  such  as  di- 
recting a  I  orchestra,  or  composing  a.  few 
pieces  for  the  entertainment  of  the  noble- 
men of  whose  establishment  they  are  a 
part,  are  so  easily  discharged  as  to  leave 
them  plenty  of  time  for  idleness,  if  it  was 
their  taste  to  indulge  in  it.  But  this  is 
not  the  case — they  have  that  last  infir- 
mity of  noble  mmds — an  ap[)etite  for 
fame,  and  labour  as  hard  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  inventing  and  combining.',  a- 
others  do  for  the  vulgar  acquisition  of 
wealth.  The  ennobling  power  of  tli, 
divine  art  of  music  is  best  felt  when 
among  a  number  of  professors  each  strains 
to  penetrate  the  deejiest  into  its  mysteries, 
without  envy  and  without  sordid  interest, 
and  I  believe  it  is  the  advantageous  cqua 
lity  upon  which  they  all  start  in   pursuit 
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of  their  favourite  science,  which  makes 
tliem  liberal  and  ingenuous  in  the  appre- 
ciation of  contemporary  talent.  Until 
men  of  genius  in  other  countries  are  plac- 
et! out  of  the  reach  of  vulgar  wants,  or 
he  fear  of  poverty,  there  can  be  no  com- 
letition  in  any  part  of  Europe  with  the 
musicians  of  Germany. 


THE  PEASANT  COUNTESS ; 

A    TALE    OF    FRANCE. 


Continued  from  page  36. 

"  Early  in  the  morning,  a  gentlt»  i;ip  at 
the  door,  whicli  was  intended  to  arouse 
me,  found  me  still  awake,  still  unwearied 
and  unexhausted  with  thoughts  of  the 
beartiful  Estello.  The  door  imraediately 
opened,  and  she  entered,  and  apjiroaching 
my  pallet,  took  my  feverish  hand  in 
hers  :  then  how  my  heart  thrilled — thril- 
led throiiLrh  its  innermost  core.  Her  ten- 
derness, her  affection,  still  increasing,  and 
diminishing  nothing  in  their  devoted  ser- 
vices, should  I  not  have  been  as  insensible 
as  the  clod  at  my  feet,  if  these  had  not 
bred  a  like  affection — a  tenderness  as  en- 
lire,  as  devoted  as  her's? — Yes,  I  confess 
that  the  light  (jf  life  she  shed  ;iround  my 
painful  hours  made  pain  a  deliciou-;  plea- 
sure— sickness  hap[)ier  than  health  !  The 
day  seemed  too  short  for  the  happiness  of 
the  day,  the  night  too  brief  to  dream  of 
he  day's  delights.  Time  pa-sed  too 
rapidly  away,  md  1  daily  jrained  ."-trengih, 
and  my  wounds  were  less  and  les^  re- 
membered. 

"  I  should  hive  mentioned  that  I  had 
taken  care  to  enlru  ta  peasant,  in  whom 
I  could  confide,  with  the  secret  of  my 
safety,  lest  my  continued  absence  from 
the  chateau  should  cause  a  search  to  be 
made  after  me,  and  so  interrupt  pleasures 
enjoyed  within  the  v.alls  of  a  cottage 
sucli  as  1  had  ne\er  known  in  my  own  gay 
saloons.  Happiness  is  happiness,  wher- 
ever it  is  foiuid  ;  the  lowly  more  often 
find  it  without  seeking,  than  the  proud 
and  lofty,  who  hunt  and  hurry  after  it 
through  ail  the  primrose  paths"  of  plea- 
sure. 

"  On  the  fourth  day  I  was  so  much  re- 
covered, that  I  could  pare  my  chamber  ; 
and  in  the  evening,  indulge  in  the  porch, 
beautifully  entwined  with  ro-e  and  honey- 
suckle. There,  with  Estelle  near  me, 
diligently  turnii>g  lier  wheel,  interrupted 
only  by  her  pausing  to  make  some  affec- 
tionate inquiry,  or  to  utter  her  guileless 
thoughts  m  as  guilele.ss  words,  I  .spent 
moments  which  T  could  have  wished  had 
been  mo;iili«.     1   listened  to  tlie  voice  of 


Estelle,  as  to  music,  when,  to  while  away 
my  sickness,  she  narrated  some  melan- 
choly tale  of  lady's  love  and  troubadour's 
fidelity  ;  and  as  she  told  the  story,  wished 
myself  its  hero,  and  yet  wished  it  not — for 
I  felt  I  was  the  hero  of  a  tale  of  happier 
passion  yet  untold.  Won  by  my  atten- 
tion, her  own  history  followed.  Her  father 
— I  will  be  brief — her  father  had,  it  seems 
performed  a  service  of  much  danger  for 
the  Count,  our  dear  father — blessed  be  his 
memory  ! — and  had  left,  at  his  death,  an 
antique  ring,  which  had  been  given  to 
hiin  by  the  Count,  that,  if  ever  he  stood  in 
need  of  assistance,  he  might  prefer  that 
claim  of  recompence  which  he  had  reso- 
lutely refused  when  the  Count  would  have 
rewarded  him.  I  could  not  conceal  my 
emotion — I  shed  tears  of  filial  piety  when 
I  beheld  that  well  remembered  ring,  which 
so  forcibly  brought  back  to  my  memory 
the  sacred  image  of  our  good  father.  How 
often  had  I  kissed  that  tender  hand  which 
had  worn  it ! — how  often  had  that  kind 
hand  been  laid  in  gentle  approbation  on 
my  head,  in  the  father  winning  days  of 
childhood — those  halycon  days,  which  are 
the  proudest  and  hapj)iest  of  an  affection- 
ate parent's  life  ! 

"  Estelle,  it  seems,  intended  to  visit  the 
chateau,  to  remind  the  heir  of  Monlauban 
that  he  had  one  grateful  legacy  to  dis- 
charge, of  his  dear  father's  leaving.  She 
had  some  simple  favour  to  ask — I  forget 
what — but  it  did  not  concern  her  own 
intere  ts.  '  And  hav.'  you  no  fears,  my 
gentle  girl,'  I  a.sked, '  no  apprehensions  of 
trusting  your  lieauty  within  the  view  of  a 
gay  young  lord,  who  might  be  .struck,  as 
/  am,  with  your  charms  ?'  This  inadver- 
tent disclosure  of  the  impression  she  had 
made  on  me,  startled  her  ;  her  eyes,  her 
face  betrayed  the  emotions  of  her  heart. 
I  resumed,  more  guardedly — 'Who  might 
admire,  as  who  would  not,  those  excelling 
beauties  of  feature,  and  graces  of  person, 
which  nature  has  so  liberally  bestowed  on 
my  gentle  physician  and  friend  *'  She  in 
terrupted  me.  '  But  the  youpo-  Count  is 
generous,  and  charitable  to  the  poor  ;  and 
charity  and  generosity  reside  not  in  the 
same  breast  with  vice.'  A  flush  ot  plea 
sure  reddened  over  my  face  ;  Estelle  per- 
ceived it.  '  You  blush.  Sir,'  she  said,  in 
an  artless  manner  ;  '  surely  you  are  not  the 

Count's  brother,  who  is ' — no  matter 

what,  my  dear  brother;  but  your  reputa- 
tion for  gallantry  is  known  where  you 
would  not  expect  it  '  No,  dear  Estelle,' 
I  said,  interrupting  her  suspicions,  '  I  am 
not  the  brother  of  Count  Montauban  :  I — 

I  am. ■'    I  could  have  thrown    myself 

at  her  feet,  and  confessed  that  I  was  the 
Count  himself;  hut,  fortunately,  I  di- 
verted the  mixed   suspicion  and  curiosity 
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with  which  she  regarded  me,  by  exclaim- 
in;:,  almost,  involuntarily,  '  Oh  !  happy, 
happy  Count  Monlauban !  thus  to  be 
praised  lor  ^'oodness  by  Uie  good  and  tlie 
beautiful!'  1  assumed  a  forced  calmness. 
Id  conceal  the  turbulence  of  mv  mind,  and 
said,  '  Will  my  dear  Estellc  ^efer  urj,-in;j 
her  suit  till  her"  friend  is  >o  far  recovered 
as  to  p:irtake  in  her  visit  to  the  chateau  .' 
I  am  a  servitor,  an  humble  friend  of  the 
Count,  an  1  one  word  of  mine  may  con- 
clude her  claim.'  She  pre  sei.1  m\  hand, 
and  consented  that  I  should  accompany 
her.  At  thai  moment  her  mother  joined 
us,  and  was  not  unwilling  that  I  should 
be  her  dan;:hter's  frie  d  .ind  protector 
•  a;  court.'—'  Estelle,'  1  said,  '  need  but 
make  known  her  claim,  and  who  would 
refuse  her.  tlnngh  she  asked  to  share  a 
kingdom  !'  She  blushed,  and  hung  down 
her  head.  'Come,  my  dear  children,'  said 
her  mother  :  '  our  simple  supper  is  spread, 
and  wails  but  your  presence,  and  a 
thought  of  Uiankfulnes';,  to  be  a  sweeter 
meal  than  monarchs  partake  of.'  i  was 
assisted  in  by  my  gentle  minisirant.  and, 
after  a  frugal  supper,  signified  that  I 
would  retire  to  repose.  I  wi-hed,  indeed, 
to  be  once  more  alone,  that  I  might  again 
muse  over  the  happiness  of  the  day,  and 
meditate  again  in  solitude  on  that  which 
was  springing  up  fur  my  enjoyment  in  the 
fiUure.  I  acknowledged  the  kindness  of 
the  good  mother,  and  pressing  the  hand 
of  Estelle  between  mine  with  a  modest 
warmth,  we  separated  for  the  night — she 
to  •  rosv  sleep  and  slumber's  light,'  and  I 
to  a  c  luch  where  sleep  was  less  desirable 
than  a  waking  consciousness  o(  a  felicity, 
more  happy  than  the  most  delicious 
dreams  of  slumber. 

"  So  passed  the  next  day  ;  and  on  the 
morrow  we  were  to  set  out  for  the  cha- 
teau. A  thnu>and  thoughts,  made  up  of 
pleasure,  with  some  discompDsing  lhough*s 
of  pride,  threw  a  feverish  anxiety  over  my 
soul  ;  and  that  night  was  the  only  uneasy 
one  which  I  passed  under  that  lowly  roof. 
Pride  whispered,  '  Was  it  fit  that  a  man  nf 
mv  rank  should  unite  himself  with  the 
humble  daughter  of  a  [leasant ."  Then 
love  painted  her  image  to  my  mind — her 
beauty,  her  grace,  her  virtues,  and  above 
all,  her  pity  and  her  courage,  which  suc- 
coured me  in  that  hour  of  pain,  and  almost 
of  death,  when,  like  a  ministering  an^-el, 
she  brotight  me  back  to  life  and  hve.  Yes 
gratitude  counselled  well,  and  I  resolved 
that  she  should  be  mine  '.—Did  I  not 
nobly,  my  brother  ?  Why  should  we  sa- 
crifice to  the  empty  vanities  of  rank  the 
best  feelings  of  the  "heart — the  realities  of 
happiness  to  the  shadows  of  pride  ?  No, 
my  brother,  when  we  have  discovered 
where  our  happiness  lies,  let  us  take  it  t" 


our  hearts,   though  we  stoop   lower  ihtn 
our  feet  for  it. 

"1  will  not  dwell  on  the  progress  which 
love  made  in  both  our  hearts  in  these  two 
days— each  one  too  short  for  the  happi- 
ness of  the  day,  yet  long  enough  to  make 
that  hope,  which  was  but  a  dream,  the 
certainty  of  year*.  Estelle  had  begun  to 
discover  (by  unerring  signs,  which  she, 
who  is  the  object  of  lo\e,  however  unwise 
in  the  daily  affairs  of  life,  can  read  as 
lear  edly  as  the  wisest)  how  deep,  though 
silent,  was  the  passion  which  engrossed 
my  soul.  I  too,  as  unerringly,  discerned 
that  she  was  n  .t  unaffected  by  the  same 
hapjiy  contagion.  Her  tenderness,  which 
was  at  first  pity,  had  unconsciously  be- 
come love.  Her  eyes,  which  were  con- 
tinually turning  ther  lustre  on  mine — the 
gradual  abstraction  of  her  manner — the 
gentle  hand  lingering  in  mine — the  stu- 
dious attention  which  prevented  my  wants, 
and  sometimes  invented  them,  that  she 
might  dissipate  them  by  the  service  she 
dehghted  in  ; — these  were  signs  such  as  I 
oould  not  fail  to  perceive,  and  cherish,  as 
happy  hopes,  without  a  shade  of  fear  ! 

"  The  morning  came,  when  we  were  to 
set  out  for  the  chateau.  I  need  not  de- 
scribe to  you  the  anxiety  which  affected 
me  in  spite  of  myself,  as  we  approached 
nearer  and  nearer  to  our  destination. 
Estelle,  however,  perceived  not  my  agita- 
tion :  yet  she  seemed  more  thoughtful 
than  was  her  wont.  There  was  a  serious- 
ness in  her  smile,  as  if  her  heart's  affec- 
tions had  become  intertwined  with  mine, 
and  she  had  not  discovered  it  till  the  hour 
approached  in  which  we  were  to  part, 
never  perhaps  to  meet  again.  Her  arm 
pressed  closer  to  mine  : — I  turned  to  gaze 
upon  her  ;  she  averted  her  eyes,  but  the 
next  moment  they  met  mine,  and  that  look 
was  more  eloquent  than  words,  however 
eloquent.  I  could  not  speak — and  she  was 
silent.  We  had  reached  the  chateau  be- 
fore either  perceived  its  neighbourhood. 
Then  surprise,  pjrhaps,  brought  back 
speech  to  me.  I^ve  will  rather  stammer 
than  i;ot  speak.  'Dear  Estelle,"  I  said 
'  you  are  now  to  be  made  happy  ;  for 
you  are  almost  in  tli.*  presence  of  Count 
Montauban,  who  wiiL  refuse  you  nothing 
that  you  can  ask.  Oh  !  might  1  be  but 
equally  fortunate  with  Estelle,  and  obtain 
at  her  hands  all  tliat  is  necessary  to  com- 
plete mv  wishes,  and  render  me  the  hap- 
piest of  men '     She  grew    pale,  and 

trembled.  '  What  will  not  Estelle  do,* 
she  replied,  '  that  virtue  does  not  forbid, 
to  make  her  friend  as  happv  as  herself  i* 
I  seized  the  occasion.      '  VS  ill  Estelle  be 

mine  .' — will  she  give  me  her  hand 

heart — affections  "  She  fell  into  mv  arms. 
That  moment  was  worth  an  age  of  exist- 
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ence  !  *  Oh,  my  Estelle  !'  I  exclaimed, 
'  I  will  no  longer  conceal  from  you  that  I 
love  you  more  than  man  loved  till  now  ! 
Gratitude,  inspired  by  your  devotedness 
in  the  hour  of  need^teiiderness,  bied  of 

your   tenderness admiration    of  your 

beauty — pride  in  your  virtues — these,  and 
a  thousand  sentiments  and  endearinn;  qua- 
lities, which  love,  all  eloquent  as  it  is,  cm 
neither  define  nor  name,  have  made  me 
your  willing  captive,  were  I  a  ransom 
worth  the  world  !  Convert  not,  then,  the 
Eden,  which  I  have  planted,  into  a  soli- 
tude, by  refusing;  to  share  its  new  happi- 
ness with  me  1  We  were  born  for  each 
other,  thouijh  our  lots  have  been  ditferent. 
Let,  then,  this  embrace  be  the  silent  si<jn 
that  you  consent  to  be  mine  !'  I  clasped 
her  to  my  heart,  as  a  miser  hu^^s  his  new- 
acquired  gold,  and  felt  that  her  heart 
answered  to  mine.  She  was  mine,  bro- 
ther,— she  wa?  mine.  '  One  word,  my 
adored  Estelle — for  love  can  never  be  too 
thoroughly  assured  of  his  possession  : — 
do  you  love  as  I  do  ?  and  are  yon  wholly 
and  willingly  mine — mine  for  ever  V — 
'  For  ever!'  she  replied  faintly.  '  Enter 
then,  this  chateau — no  longer  Estelle  Le- 

clair,  but  the  Countess  Montauban  '.'• 

This  disclosure  was  too  abrupt  ;  but  pas- 
sion and  pleasure  had  made  me  rash.  She 
fainted  in  my  arms.  I  bore  in  the  lovely 
prize,  the  richest  argosy  that  ever  noble 
merchant  welcomed  to  the  haven  of  home  ; 
and  that  day,  ere  the  sun  had  reached  the 
highest  heaven  of  noon,  the  holy  church 
had  made  us  one  and  indissoluble, 

"  But  see — as  if  to  perfect  the  happi- 
ness of  my  recollections  of  that  happiest 
day  of  my  life — ^see  where  she  comes  ! — 
the  fairest  creation  of  heaven — the  admired 
of  all  beholders — the  wise,  the  good,  the 
beautiful,  the  true  !  How  does  she  dig- 
nify the  rank  she  has  raised  to  her,  and 
not  been  raised  to  !  Splendour  may  de- 
corate, but  cannot  dignify  the  mean  ;  no, 
for  the  nol)le  nature  still  is  wanting.  But 
the  native  grace  of  my  Estelle,  vvhich  is 
diffused  around  h(!r  as  unconsciously  as 
the  violet  breathes  its  perfume,  confers 
honour  upon  rank,  and  not  derives  it.  Be- 
hold, my  brother,  with  what  harmonious 
motion  she  glides  along,  as  if  magic  was 
in  her  steps  !  Let  nie  fly  to  meet  her — 
for  my  devotion  is  as  fervent  as  in  that 
happy  hour  which  made  the  lowly  Estelle 
Leclair  lady  of  the  proudest  peer  of 
France  '" — La  Belle  Assemblee. 


SmtiBitrattoniES  of  l|t^torg. 

01'    IHK    SIGNIFICATION    OF    THE    ARMOL'R 
OF    A    KNIGHT. 
From  an  Ancient  MSS. 
Unto  a  Knight,  which  is  the  most  ho- 


noniable  oflRce  above  all  other,  is  given  a 
sworfi,  which  is  made  like  unto  a  cross<!, 
for  the  redempc'on  of  mankinde,  in  sig- 
nifying that  like  as  o'r  Lord  God  died 
ujjpon  the  crosse,  for  the  redempc'on  of 
mankinde,  even  soe  a  knight  ought  to  de- 
fend the  crosse  and  to  overcome  and  des- 
troie  the  enemies  of  the  same  ;  and  it 
hath  twoe  edges,  in  tokening  that  with  the 
sword  he  ought  to  niayntayne  knighthood 
and  justice.  Alsoe  to  him  is  given  a 
spere,  signifying  truth,  which  is  even  as  a 
speare  ;  and  truth  ought  to  goe  before 
falsehood  :  the  iron  of  the  speare  beto- 
keneth  that  truth  hath  much  strength  afore 
falsehood  ;  which  truth  is  susteyned  by 
hope.  The  targett  is  put  forth  afore  him 
and  sheweth  it  to  the  people,  which  keep- 
eth  him  from  the  stroke  of  the  enemie ; 
even  soe  it  betokeneth  that  truth  doth 
shewe  hiraselfe  to  all  men,  and  hath  not 
power  to  doe  any  falsehood.  The  hel- 
mett  is  close,  and  a  man  having  it  on 
cannot  looke  on  highe  but  towards  the 
earth,  which  alsoe  defendeth  the  chiefe 
most  highe  and  priiicipall  member  of 
man's  bodie,  which  betokeneth  feare, 
without  which  principall  he  cannot  be 
obeisant  ti>  the  said  order  ;  whearby  it 
maketh  him  ashamed  to  incliiie  himselfe 
to  any  villanous  dee. Is,  which  be  contrarie 
to  the  said  most  noble  oflSce.  The  bodie 
harnissed,  which  is  close  and  suer  to  his 
bodie  on  all  sides,  betokeneth  a  castell  or 
fortresse,  which  is  well  kepte  ane  closse, 
that  nue  man  enter  into  it,  which  unto  the 
knight  giveth  noble  corage  ;  soe  that  by 
his  default,  tlieare  can  enter  into  him  nei- 
ther treason,  shame,  unfaithfulness,  or 
other  kinde  of  vices,  and  alsoe  keepeth 
his  bodie  that  he  be  not  suddenlie  over- 
come. The  legg  harnisse  is  given  a  knight 
to  keep  him  suer  from  perill,  signifying 
that  a  knight  with  sword,  speare,  mace, 
and  other  necessaries  of  iron,  which  ap- 
perteyneth  to  a  knight,  ought  not  to 
shrinke,  but  keep  his  waie.  The  spurres 
be  given  him  to  put  forth  and  prick  his 
horse,  for  the  more  expedic'on  makeing, 
signifying  dilligence  and  spede  ;  forthear- 
by  he  maye  mayntayne  the  highe  hono'r 
which  he  hath  and  maketh  hast  for  his 
things  to  be  done.  The  gorgett  is  given 
a  knight  to  keep  and  defend  him  from 
strokes,  which,  without  it,  would  soone 
pierce  him,  for  it  is  writhen  aboute  his 
neck  ;  which  betokeneth  obedience,  which 
maketh  him  to  fulfil  the  said  order,  and  to 
doe  his  .sovereign's  will  and  connhande- 
ments ;  whearby  treason,  desceit,  un- 
feitlifulness,  nor  other  kinde  of  vice,  maye 
cau.se  him  to  breake  the  oalhe  which  he 
hath  made,  and  contrariewise  being  dis- 
obedient he  doth  dishonor  his  lord,  and 
worketh   not   according   to    his  oath    and 
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order.  The  raarke,  token,  or  amies,  is 
given  a  knight  to  the  end  that  he  maye  be 
discerned  and  the  better  knowne  ho  we 
farre  and  which  wave  he  froeth,  signify- 
ing thearby  his  force  and  corage  ;  which 
force  of  corage  defendeth  a  knight  from 
all  manijer  of  vices,  and  inforceth  him  to 
vertnes  and  good  customes,  by  the  which 
they  mavntayne  righlfullie  the  order  of 
knighthood,  according  to  the  high  honor 
which  to  them  is  due  and  a[)p'ieyneth. 
The  shield  is  given  him  to  put  betweiie 
the  enemie  and  him  to  beiire  of  (he  strokes, 
betokening  that  a  kni^'ht's  office  is  to  be 
meane  betweene  the  king  and  his  people, 
for  a  p'fecl  unilie  betwene  them.  The 
gantletts  aie  given  a  knight  to  weare  on 
his  hands,  to  the  end  he  maye  defend  the 
same,  and  maye  be  the  more  suer  to  re- 
ceive the  strokes  if  it  chance  any  part  of 
Ins  armor  to  faile,  signifying  that  beside 
noble  corage,  yet  vertue  ought  to  be  in 
him,  to  the  end  that  if  his  corage  did 
pricke  him  to  do  any  thing  contrarie  to 
the  said  order,  yet  vertue  might  staic  him 
and  resist  the  same.  The  saddell  of  his 
horse  is  to  the  end  that  he  maye  sit  suer 
therein,  and  stedfast  when  he  rideth,  soe 
that  he  cannot  stirr  or  move  unle.sse  he 
be  willing  ;  signifying  thearby  the  stead- 
fastness and  suertie  of  courage  which 
ought  to  be  in  him  ;  whoarby  it  causeth 
him  to  be  in  the  front  of  the  battaile,  wch 
suertie  aidcth  him  in  adventuring  for 
the  love  of  knighthood.  And  the  great 
charge  and  deed  of  knighthood  is,  that  he 
ought  not  to  remove  or  retorne  from 
things  lawful!.  The  horse  is  given  to  the 
said  knight  whearby  he  is  mountei  and 
sell  more  higher  than  another  man,  and 
seen  farther  of ;  signifying  thearby  the 
nobleness  of  corage,  and  the  apt  and 
redie  apparelling  of  him  to  that  which 
apperteyneth  to  the  order  of  knighthood, 
more  in  him  than  any  other  man.  The 
horse  hath  a  tiridle,  which  the  knight 
hiildelh  in  his  hand  by  the  raynes,  whear- 
by he  may  holdc  and  refrayne  his  horse 
ai  hb  will ;  signifying  thearby  that  he 
ought  likewise  to  refreyne  his  will  from 
evil,  and  to  bend  him.self  to  goodness. — 
Retrot.  Rev. 


CuiEStDm0    of    Uanoujai 
Countrtf0. 

ST.  Michael's  eve  at  deggendorp. 

Pilgrims,  from  all  parts  of  Germanv, 
flock  to  Desgendorf  upon  Saint  Michael's 
eve,  which  is  a  celebrated  gnade-zeit, 
(time  of  grace, )when  absolution  is  grant- 
ed to  all  comers,  in  consequence  of  some 


miraculous  circumstances  that,  in  the  voar 
I3'i7,  attended  the  purloining  and  insult- 
ing of  the  Host  by  a  woman  and  some 
Jews  ;  who,  having  bought  the  conse- 
crated wafer  from  her,  scratched  it  with 
thorns  till  it  bled,  and  the  image  of  a 
child  appeared  ;  baked  it,  vision  and  all, 
in  an  oven  ;  hammered  it  upon  an  anvil, 
the  block  of  which  is  still  shewn  to  the 
pilgrim  ;  attempted  to  cram  it  down  "  their 
accursed  tliroats,"  (1  quote  the  words  of 
the  original  description,)  but  were  pre- 
vented by  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  vision 
aforesaid  ;  and  finally,  despairing  to  des- 
troy it,  flung  it  into  a  well,  which  was 
immediately  surrounded  by  a  nimbus,  &c. 
I  should  not  have  noticed  these  disgu.sting 
falsehoods,  but  for  the  melancholy  fact, 
that  tlie  circulation  of  this  trumpery  story- 
was  considered  a  sufficient  cause,  by  the 
pious  Deggendorfers,  for  the  indiscrimi- 
nate massacre  of  all  the  wretched  Jews  in 
the  place  ;  which  infamous  and  bloody 
deed  was  jierpetrated  the  day  after  St. 
Michael,  sanctioned  by  Christian  priests, 
who,  in  grand  procession,  carried  back 
the  indestructible  wafer  to  the  church, 
and  solemnly  approved,  in  1489,  by 
Pope  Innocent  VIII.,  who  issued  his  bull 
for  the  general  absolution  above-mention- 
ed. Above  fifty  tliousand  pilgrims  as- 
sembled here  in  1801  ;  and  aslule  as  1815 
so  considerable  were  their  numbers,  that 
the  greater  part  of  them  passed  the  night 
in  the  streets  of  the  town,  and  in  the  fields 
in  its  neighbourhood. —  The  Descent  of 
the  Danube. 


^\\ctc^c0  of  <!Prator!ai. 

No.   10. 


PETKONiUS    ARBITER. 

Petronius  Arbiter  was  a  Roman  knight 
and  intimate  with  Nero,  and  a  pander  to 
his  vices  ;  for  to  this  writer  he  owed  his 
sports  and  pastimes,  and  therefore  he  de- 
lighted to  be  in  his  company.  Tacitus, 
speaking  of  this  cruel  and  voluptuous 
prince,  says,  '  that  he  accounted  nothing 
sweet,  and  soft,  and  pleasant,  but  what 
Petronius  sanctioned.  Tumcbus  calls 
him  ail  obscene  and  lascivious  writer,  and 
that  he  <lefiled  the  elegancies  of  his  ora- 
tions by  his  coarseness  of  their  applica- 
tion. Indeed  his  Latin  is  of  the  sweetest 
strain,  and  therefore  deservedly  styled  the 
purest  fountain  of  the  Roman  lant'uage. 
Lipsius  asks,  '  Hast  thou  seen  any  thing 
since  the  muses  were  in  the  world  more 
dulcet  and  witty  ?'  And  it  is  a  pretty 
expression  of  the  same  critic.  '  His  frag- 
ments are  of  a   mo«t  pure  impurity.' 
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Dempiter  also  calls  him  '  candid,  sweet, 
fair,  admirable  in  all  things,  were  his 
voluptuous  allusions  excepted.' 

P. 


The  fall  of  a  Shower  of  Insects 
during  a  Snow  Storm  in  Russia. — The 
Journal  de  St.  Petersburgh,  bearing  date 
November  14,  1827,  gives  the  following 
interesting  detail : — 

On  the  17th  October,  1827,  there  fell 
in  the  district  of  Rjev,  (in  the  govern- 
ment of  Twer,)  a  heavy  shower  of  snow 
ill  the  space  of  about  ten  versts,  which 
contained  the  village  of  Pokioff  and  its 
environs.  It  was  accompanied  in  its  fall 
by  a  prodigious  quantity  of  worms  of  a 
black  colour,  ringed,  and  in  length  three 
quarters  of  a  verschok.  The  head  of  these 
insects  was  flat  and  shining,  furnished 
with  antennae,  and  the  hair  in  the  form  of 
whiskers,  while  its  body  from  the  head  to 
about  one-third  of  its  length  resembled  a 
band  of  black  velvet.  They  had  on  each 
side  three  feel,  by  means  of  which  they 
appeared  to  crawl  very  fast  upon  the 
snow,  and  assembled  in  groups  about  the 
plants,  and  the  holes  in  trees  and  build- 
ings. Several  having  been  exposed  to 
the  air  in  a  vessel  filled  with  snow,  lived 
there  till  the  26tli  October,  although  in 
that  interval  the  themomeler  had  fallen  to 
8o  be'ow  zero.  Some  others  which  had 
been  frozen  continued  equally  long  in 
life,  for  ihey  were  not  found  exactly  en- 
cru.sted  with  the  ice,  but  they  had  formed 
routid  their  bodies  a  space  similar  to  the 
hollow  of  a  tree.  When  they  were  plun- 
ged into  water  they  swam  about  as  if  they 
had  received  no  injury,  but  those  which 
were  carried  into  a  warm  place  perished 
in  a  few  minutes  — Brewster^s*  Jour. 

Rare  Insects.  — Furia  Infernalis  and 
Meggar. — There  exists  in  Livonia,  a 
very  rare  insect,  which  is  not  met  with 
in  more  northern  countries,  and  whose 
existence  was  for  a  long  time  considered 
doubtful.  It  is  the  Furia  Infernalis, 
described  by  linnaeus  in  the  Noveaux 
Memoires  de  V  Academic  d'  Upsal,  in 
Sweden. 

This  insect  is  so  small  that  it  is  verv 
dilficult  to  distinguish  it  by  the  naked 
eye.  In  warm  weather  it  descends  from 
the  atmosphere  upon  the  inhabitants,  and 
its  sling  produces  a  swelling,  which  unless 
a  proper  remedy  is  applied,  proves  mortal. 

*  Along  with  this  interesting  article  the 
Editor  states  he  was  favoured  with  a  few  of 
the  insects  themselves. 


During  the  hay  harvest,  other  insects 
named  Meggar  occasion  great  injury 
both  to  men  and  beasts.  Thev  are  of 
the  size  of  a  grain  of  sand.  At  sunset 
they  appear  in  great  numbers,  descend  in 
a  perpendicular  line,  pierce  the  strongest 
linen,  and  cause  an  iiching  and  pustules, 
which,  if  scratched,  become  dangerous. 
Cattle,  which  breathe  these  insects,  are 
attacked  with  swellings  in  the  throat, 
which  destroy  them,  unless  promptly  re- 
lieved. They  are  cured  by  a  fumigation 
from  flax,  which  occasions  a  violent 
cough. — Ibid. 


Account  of  the  fail  of  a  Shower  of 
Herrings. — A  remarkable,  though  not 
unprecedented  occurrence,  recently  hap- 
pened in  the  neighbouring  county  of 
Ross.  As  Major  Forbes  Mackenaie 
of  Fodderty,  in  Sirathpfeffer,  was  travers- 
ing a  field  on  his  farm,  he  was  not  a  little 
surprised  to  find  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  ground  covered  with  herring  fry,  of 
from  three  to  four  inches  in  length.  "  The 
fish  were  fresh  and  entire,  and  had  no 
appearance  of  being  dropped  by  birds — 
a  medium  by  which  Ihey  must  have  been 
bruised  and  mutilated.  The  only  rational 
conjecture  that  can  be  formed  of  the  cir- 
cumstance is,  that  the  fi-h  were  transport- 
ed thither  in  a  waterspout — a  plienome- 
non  that  has  before  occurred  in  this  coun- 
ty, and  which  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  tropical  climates.  The  Frilh  of  Ding- 
wall lies  at  the  distance  of  three  miles 
from  the  place  in  question  ;  but  no  ob- 
struction occurs  between  the  field  and  the 
sea,  the  v.hole  is  a  level  strath  or  plain, 
and  waterspouts  have  been  known  to  tra- 
vel even  farther  than  this.  Major  Mack- 
enzie has  forwarded  a  small  quantity  of 
the  fish  to  the  secretary  of  the  Northern 
Institution. — Inverness  Courier. 


§icience  anti  ^rt. 

Method  ofdeprivingGallofits  Colour- 
ing Matter  and  tendcficy  to  Putridity. 
— The  discovery  of  a  mode  to  effectually 
remove  the  impurities  which  abound  in 
this  article  has  long  been  wanted  by  artists; 
the  way  to  attain  the  desideratum  is  as 
follows : — 

To  a  pint  of  fresh  ox-gall,  boiled  and 
skimmed,  put  one  ounce  of  alum  finely 
powdered  ;  continue  it  on  the  fire  until 
combined  ;  when  cold,  put  it  into  a  bottie, 
and  cork  it  moderately  close. 

To  another  pint  of  fredi  ox-gall,  also 
boiled  and  skimmed,  put  one  ounce  of 
common  saU,  and  continue  it  on  the  fire 
until  coml)ined  ;  when  cold,   put  it  also 
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into  another  bottle,  and  cork  it  moderate! y 
close. 

Gall,  thus  prepared,  will  keep  perfectly- 
free  from  putridity,  or  any  offensive  smell, 
for  years. 

When  the  above  preparations  have 
stood  in  3,  room,  of  a  moderate  tempera- 
ture, for  about  three  months,  they  will 
deposit  a  thick  sediment,  crusts  will  form 
on  their  surfaces,  they  will  become  clear, 
and  be  fit  for  use  in  ordinary  purposes  ; 
but,  as  they  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
vellow  colouring  matter,  tinging  blue  of  a 
jjreeuish  hue,  reds  brown,  and  sullying 
purples,  they  are  unfit  for  general  use  in 
painting  in  water-colours. 

Cement  for  Glatsand  China. — White 
of  eggs,  mixed  up  with  a  little  quicklime, 
(or  chaik  burnt  in  a  common  fire  and 
pounded,)  will  make  a  good  cement  for 
glass  and  porcelain.  It  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  chalk  should  be  burnt, 
though  it  is  generally  used  so. 

Turkish  Cement  for  Joining  Metalt, 
Glcut,  4-c.— The  jewellers  in  Turkey, 
who  are  mostly  Armenians,  have  a  curious 
method  of  ornamenting  watch-cases,  and 
similar  tliin;rs,  with  diamonds  and  other 
stones,  by  simply  glueing  them  on.  The 
stone  is  set  in  silver  or  sold,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  metal  made  flat,  or  to  corres- 
pond with  the  part  to  which  it  is  to  be 
fixed  ;  it  is  tlien  warmed  gently,  and  the 
glue  applied,  which  is  so  very  strong, 
that  the  parts  never  separate.  This  glue, 
which  may  be  applied  to  miny  purposes, 
as  it  will  stronsly  join  bits  of  glass  or  po- 
Lshed  steel,  is  thus  made  : 

Dissolve  five  or  six  bits  of  mastich,  as 
large  as  peas,  in  as  inuch  spirit  of  wine 
as  will  suflBce  to  render  U  liquid  ;  in  ano- 
ther ves.^1  dissolve  as  much  isingla.<« 
(which  has  been  previously  soaked  in 
water  till  it  is  swollen  and  soft,)  in  French 
brandy  or  in  rum,  as  will  make  two  oun- 
ces, by  measure,  of  strong  trine,  and  add 
two  small  bits  of  gum-galbaiium  or  ain- 
moniacum,  which  must  be  rubbed  or 
ground  till  they  are  dissolved:  then  mix 
tlie  whole  with  a  sufficient  heat ;  keep  it 
in  a  phial,  stopped,  and  when  it  is  to  be 
used,  set  it  in  hot  water. — Eton's  Survey 
of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

The  process  above  described  may  be 
simplified  by  adding  the  gum-ammoniac 
to  the  isingla-s,  during  its  solution  in  proof 
spirit,  and  exposing  the  mixture  to  a 
boiling  heat  until  it  is  dissolved,  when  the 
solution  of  mastich  in  alcohol  may  be 
added.  The  sum-ammoniac  previously 
dissolved  with  the  isinglass,  promotes  the 
union  of  the  mastich  with  the  mucilage. 


^necHottaita. 

.\  dandy's  costume  of  the  fourteenth 

CENTURY. 

The  fantastical  beau  of  this  period  wore 
long-pointed  shoes,  fastened  to  his  knees 
by  gold  or  silver  chains  ;  hose  of  one  co- 
lour on  one  les,  and  of  another  on  the 
other ;  short  breeches,  which  did  not  reach 
to  the  middle  of  his  thishs,  quite  close  to 
the  skin  of  the  wearer ;  a  coat,  the  one 
half  white,  the  other  half  black  or  blue  ; 
a  Ions  beard  ;  a  silk  hood  buttoned  under 
his  chin,  embroidered  with  grotesque  fi- 
gures of  animals,  dancin;r  men,  &c.,  and 
sometimes  ornamented  with  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones.         ' 

DR.  PALEY. 

This  eminent  divine  was  so  ardent  a 
follower  of  Izaak  Walton,  that,  on  being 
asked  by  the  then  Bishop  of  Durham, 
when  one  of  his  most  important  works 
would  be  finished,  he  replied,  with  great 
quaintness  and  simplicity  : — "  My  lord,  I 
shall  work  steadily  at  it  when  the  fly-fish- 
ing season  is  over." 


ETON    WAGGERY. 

A  short  lime  since  those  lovers  of  mb- 
chief,  the  tlonians,  took  away  from  a 
ladies'  seminary  a  board,  on  which  was 
written,"  Boarding  School  for  Young 
Ladies,"  and  placed  it  over  the  door  of 
the  College.  ' 

METAPHYSICS. 

A  Scotch  blacksmith  gave  the  follow- 
ing definition  of  metaphysics.  "  Twa 
foulk  disputin  tha^ither :'  he  that's  hs- 
tenin  disna  ken  what  he  that's  speakin 
means  :  and  he  that's  speakin  disna  ken 
what  he  means  himsel, — that's  metaphy- 
sics." 


EPITAPH  ON  HIS    GRACE    THE   LATE 
ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTKUBURY. 

A  rigid  tory,  but  an  upright  man. 

Zealous  in  faith,  unbending  to  his  foes  : 

His  checker'd  years  to  age  extended  ran, 
And  set  in  calmer  scenes  than  when  they 
rose. 

From  kings  descended, — to  a  palace  raised, 
Hebrougbta  num'rous  offspring  into  power; 

A  prelate  pitied,  but  a  christian  praised. 
For  private  friendships  to  his  latest  hour. 

IT 

EPITAPH  ON  A  FENCING  MASTER. 

His  thrusts  like  lightning   flew;   but   skilful 

Death 
Parried  ihem  all,  and  put  him  out  of  breath. 


ON  A  MAN  OF  THE  NAME  OF  MORE. 

Here  lies  one  More,  and  no  more  than  he, 
One  more,  and  no  more  \  how  can  that  be  f 
Why  one  rrMre  and  no  more  may  well  lie  bare 

alone. 
But  here  lies  one  JIfore,  and  that's  more  thu" 

one. 
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By  the  primitive  Christians,  this  day  was  observed 
to  commemorate  the  change  which  our  Lord  ex- 
hibited on  the  top  of  Mount  Tabor  to  liis  disciples, 
Sts.  Peter,  John  and  James;  yet  it  is  but  of  recent 
date  In  the  chnrch  of  Rome,  as  it  was  not  insti- 
tuted by  Pope  Calixtus  until  the  year  1455. 

1638  Born  on  this  day  at  Paris,  the  eminent  Phi- 
losopher, Nicolas  Malebranche.  His  principal 
work,  "  The  Search  after  Truth,"  was  much  es 
teemed  on  its  first  appearance,  for  the  accuracy 
and  solidity  of  the  sentiments  and  remarks  which 
it  contained. 

This  saint  was  born  ad.  1480-  He  associated 
himself  to  the  confraternity  of  the  Love  of  God. 
He  afterwards  joined  the  Order  of  the  Theatins, 
of  which  he  was  made  general  for  three  years,  in 
1530.  The  life  of  this  saint  is  recorded  as  an 
example  of  piety  and  zeal. 

1799.  Expired  on  this  day,  the  celebrated  sculptor 
John  Bacon,  mt.  59.  There  is  hardly  any  of 
our  cathedrals  or  public  edifices  but  what  are 
enriched  by  the  talented  and  skilful  performances 
of  th.'s  great  master  of  his  art.  A  knowlf-dge  of 
thie  artist's  excellence  may  be  attained  bv  view- 
in?  his  monument  to  Earl  Chatham,  in  Guild- 
hall, and  those  to  the  memory  of  Howard,  the 
Philanthropist,  and  our  great  Lexicographer,  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  St.  Paul's. 

St.  Cyriacus  was  a  deacon  at  Rome  durin?  the  pon  • 
tificale  of  the  Popes  Marcellinus  and  Marcellun. 
He  sufifered  martyrdom    a.d.   30;J- 

1640.  Henry  \-lII.  on  this  day  married  his  ftfth 
wife.  Lady  Katherine  Houmrd,  niece  to  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  daughter  of  Lord  Edmund  How- 
ard. This  iinfortuinate  Queen,  like  her  cousin- 
germaa  Anne  Boleyn,  was  behendcd  for  inconti- 
nence. 

St.  Romanus  was  a  soldier  in  Rome  at  the  time  of 
the  tormenting  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  from  be- 
holding the  firmness  wiih  which  be  s>iffere<l,  he 
embraced  the  faith,  for  which  he  was  beheaded 
the  previous  day  to  that  waint's  martyrdom. 

1893.  Born  on  this  day  at  Stafford,  Izaac  Walton, 
the  author  of  that  well  known  and  curious  bonk, 
the  "  Complete  Angler,"  of  which  gentle  art  he 
was  a  passionate  admirer.  This  work,  as  well  as 
his  lives  of  Donne,  Wotton,  Hooker,  Herbert, 
and  Bishop  Sanderson,  is  written  in  a  plain  and 
entertaining  manner,  and  interspersed  with  a 
variety  of  curious  anecdotes. 

St.  Lawrence  was  a  native  of  Huesca,  in  Spain. 
Valerian  caused  him  to  be  broiled  on  a  gridiron, 
for  refusing  to  deliver  up  the  treasure  of  the 
church,  which  be  imagined  was  in  his  custody. 
His  martyrdom  look  place  A.u.  2fil . 

1557.  Thellattle  ot'St.  Quintin,  a  town  in  Picar- 
dy,  was  fought  on  this  day,  when  the  French 
Constable,  De  Montmorenci,  was  signally  defeat- 
ed by  the  Spanish  forces,  commandeil  by  Count 
Egmout. 

1581).  The  marriaj;e  of  James  I.  of  England  with 
Anne,  thu  daughter  of  Frederick,  King  of  Den- 
mark, took  place  on  this  day. 

This  saint  was  beheaded  in  the  third  century,  by 
order  of  Fabian,  on  the  Lavican  road,  three  miles 
from  Rome. 

1715.  NicholasRowe,  the  poet  and  dramatist,  was 
made  poet  laureate  on  this  day,  on  the  accession 
of  George  11. 

1712.  Jonas  Hanway,  the  eminent  philanthropisf, 
and  principal  founder  of  the  Marine  Society  and 
the  Magdalen,  was  born  on  this  day  at  Ports- 
mouth. 
1762.  Anniversary  of  the  birth  of  our  t^racioui 
sovereign,  George  IV. 


Sir  Gabled  Fcstnntltn. 


$nu«tratft>  ^rtt'clf. 


SIR   GABRIEL   VESTYNDEN. 

A    FRAGMENT. 


"  Nowe  shalle  mye   goode  siverde  doe  mee 
Justyce  on  thy  villaine  bodie  '  !"— Old  Play- 


Thk  bell  at  even-sonf^  tolled  loiirlly, 
and  the  surrounding  collages  were  one  In- 
one  involved  in  darkness,  as  a  wear}-  tra- 
veller crossed  the  well  known  Salisbury 
plain  on  his  way  lo  the  town.  The  snii 
had  sunk  behind  the  distant  hills,  and  the 
igtrit  faluui  danced  o'er  the  swamp,  as 
if  rejoicins  in  its  departure.  The  jiea- 
sant  returned  to  his  hut,  the  shepherd  led 
his  flock  to  the  fold,  and  the  bee  and  the 
beetle  flew  humming  to  their  cells,  while 
tlie  deer-stealer  cautiously  issued  from 
his  hovel,  with  his  cro'=s-bow  concealed 
beneath  the  ample  folds  of  his  c<iar:>e 
mantle,  and  sought  the  neighbouring 
forest  The  stranger  moved  on,  al- 
though his  weary  step  and  dusty  randals 
plainly  told  that  he  had  travelled  far  that 
dav.      He  bore  upon  his  back  a  small 
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narp,  and  supported  himself  on  a  stout 
oak  staff ;  his  venerable  beard  descended 
to  his  girdle,  in  which  was  stuck  a  small 
horn-hafied  whittle.  He  pa.«sed  those 
huge  monuments  of  antiquity,  which  were 
then,  as  they  are  now,  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  all  who  visited  them  ;  and 
in  a  short  time  had  crossed  the  |. lain.  The 
road  to  the  town  now  lay  before  Jiim, 
when  the  turrets  of  a  strong  castle  over- 
shadowed it,  and  the  sound  of  mcrrv  was- 
.sail  struck  on  the  stranger's  car.  Resting 
on  hLs  staff,  he  paused  awhile,  not  know- 
ing that  he  was  observed  by  a  man  on 
the  walls ;  he  listened  to  the  rude  shouts 
of  mirth  and  laughter  whicli  sounded 
within  ;  when  he  was  suddenly  awaxened 
from  his  reverie  by  a  voice  near  him — 
the  traveller  looked  up,  and  perceivcnl 
the  man  who  had  been  watching  him, 
who  accosted  him  with — 

"  Well,  old  Sir  Pilgrim,  ha.<=t  had  thy 
musing  fit  out  ?  Art  an  honest  man,  or  a 
thief?  Or  wilt  have  a  goodlv  bolt  through 
thy  hide?"  ^ 

The  stranger  replied, — 

"  Melhinks  if  ihou  do'st  desire  a  mark, 
there  i?  a  fairer  one  in  the  merry  green 

33 


wood  ;  there  was  better  quarry  at  Cressy 
and  Poictiers." 

'*  Ah  I  ah  !  say'st  thou  so  ?  then  thou 
can'st  sing  of  such  ;  I  see  thou  hast  a  harp 
at  thy  back ;  wait  awhile,  and  I  will 
admit  thee;  by  my  fackins,  this  is  no  time 
for  hard  blows  and  broken  coxcombs." 
As  he  said  this,  he  disappeared  whistling, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  heavy  draw- 
bridge fell,  and  the  stranger  crossing  it, 
entered  the  castle.  His  companion  led 
him  through  the  vaulted  passages,  and 
entering  one  of  the  rooms,  placed  on  a 
table  some  venison  and  a  loaf  of  bread, 
together  with- a  stoup  of  ale.  The  stranger 
ate  little,  which  the  man  observing,  said, 

"  Hast  thou  no  stomach  for  such  cheer, 
old  Sir  ?" 

"  Little,  indeed,  my  son,  for  I  have 
walked  far,  and  am  sore  weary." 

"  Then  thou  shalt  have  a  good  litter  of 
clean  rushes  anon  ;  but  thou  must  needs 
give  my  master  and  his  guests  a  ballad  ; 
they  are  making  merry  in  the  hall,  for  he 
weds  the  fair  Lady  Beatrice  to-morrow  ; 
and  I,  Launcelot  Dowbiggin,  am  appoint- 
ed her  ladyship's  falconer.  Art  fond  of 
hawking,  old  Sir,  or  can'st  draw  a  bow, 


or  play  backsword,  or —  ?"  Here  Laun- 
celot paused,  as  he  perceived  the  stranger 
was  much  moved  on  hearing  his  news  ; 
but  the  latter,  recovering  himself,  replied, 

"  I  was  a  proper  hand  in  all  these 
pastimes ;  but  those  days  are  gone  by  : 
there  was  a  time  when  Dick  Moncley 
could  hit  the  white,  or  rein  a  horse,  or 
throw  the  bar  with  any  youth  in  Glou- 
cestershire,— but  'tis  past.  I  have  seen 
many  strange  countries  since  then  ;  my 
youth  is  gone,  and  I  am  now  a  withered 
and  sapless  tree  ;  but  I  have  lived  to  see 
French  pride  humbled,  and  have  seen  our 
brave  king's  banner  floating  in  the  breeze 
on  their  highest  towers." 

"  Ah,  'tis  a  goodly  sight ;  can'st  sing 
of  these  same  things  ?"  enquired  Launce- 
lot. 

"  Some  few  lays  and  ballads,"  replied 
the  stranger. 

"  Then  follow  me,"  said  Launcelot, 
taking  up  a  torch,  "  I  warrant  thou  wilt 
find  company  who  will  well  repay  thee 
for  thy  minstrelsy."  As  he  said  this,  he 
led  the  way,  followed  by  the  stranger. 

As  they  passed  through  one  of  the 
passages,  the  large  mantle  and  frock  in 
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which  Uie  stranper  was  enveloped  caught 
by  a  nail,  and  Launcelot  ha.slily  turning 
round,  saw  to  his  a.stonishtnent  tliat  his 
companion  wore  a  jazeranl  of  steel  under 
his  ve,--tments  Launcelot,  thoii-h  some- 
what daunted  at  this  discovery,  plucked 
out  his  dapger,  when  a  well  known  voice 
startled  him. 

"  My  dear  master,  my  much  honoured 
Sir  Gabriel,"  cried  he,  flini.'in<;  himself 
at  the  feet  of  the  harper,  who  had  pluck- 
ed off"  his  sham  beard,  "  by  what  miracle 
art  thou  arrived  here  ? — I  thought  thee 
dead — Say,  art  thou  my  honoured  master, 
or  do  mine  eyes  deceive  me  ?" 

"  Thou  see'st  him  here  alive  and  well," 
replied  the  knight ;  "  but  prithee  restrain 
thy  joy,  (if  joy  it  be,)  and  help  me  to 
attire  myself  in  this  disj;uise,  for  I  would 
not  have  my  being  under  this  roof 
known." 

Launcelot  instantly  led  his  master  into 
a  small  room,  and  while  he  helped  him 
with  his  disfijuise,  the  knight  related  to 
him  some  of  his  adventures,  and  in  return 
begged  to  be  informed  of  what  had  taken 
place  during  his  absence. 

"  I  have  heard,"  said  he,  "  that  my  ho- 
noured father  is  dead,  and  that  my  cousin 
Ralph  Vestynden  has  been  left  in  care 
of  the  cusitle.  How  fare?  the  Lady 
Beatrice  ?" 

"  Sorrily,  I  fear,"  replied  Launcelot, 
shaking  his  head.  "  There  was  a  report 
that  thou  wert  dead,  and  sadly  has  she 
grieved.  Heaven  forbid  that  1  should 
say  aught  against  vour  kinsman,  but  I 
fear  good  lies  not  under  that  heavy  brow 
of  his." 

"  He  is  a  villain  !"  pa.ssionatcly  ex- 
claimed Sir  Gabriel,  "  he  is  a  villain  and 
a  murtherer  !  He  has  murlhered  the  fa- 
ther, and  would  destroy  the  son  ;  but 
Heaven  has  reserved  me  to  hurl  destruc- 
tion on  him.  I  will  tell  thee,  Launcelot, 
when  near  Poictiers,  I  was  one  of  the 
advanced  guard  ;  we  were  marching  in 
the  dead  of  night,  when  an  arrow  struck 
me:  my  trusty  coat  was  proof  against  the 
shaft,  and  a  voice  cried,  '  Ralph  V^estyn- 
den  ^-reets  thee.*  I  spurred  my  horse  to 
the  place  where  the  voice  seemed  to  come 
from,  and  there  beheld  by  the  light  of  the 
inoon  two  men  crouched  among  the  un- 
derwood ;  I  slew  one  with  a  blow  of  my 
mace,  and  my  men  secured  the  other  vil- 
lain. He  confessed  that  'twas  my  kin.^maii 
who  had  hired  them." 

"  Then  he  is  tlie  villain  I  thought  him," 
said  Launcelot;  "  often  have  we  had  mes- 
sengers here,  rough  fellows  whom  we 
nevei  saw  before,  who,  after  having  seen 
and  spoken  with  Sir  Ralph,  have  ridden 
off  again  :  trust  me  there  are  many  lying 
.u  ambuih  for  thee,  my  ma^^tcr." 


'•  I  doubt  It  not ;  but  did'st  thou  not 
tell  me  Sir  Ralph  would  marry  the  lady 
Beatrice  to-morrow  ?  Does  she  con.-ent  to 
the  match  ?" 

"  I  know  not,  but  she  always  looks 
pale  and  sad,  and  will  sometimes  weep 
when  she  hears  your  name  mentioned  ; 
and  Sir  Ralph  has  forbidden  us  to  speak 
of  you  in  her  presence." 

The  knight's  eyes  flashed  fire  ;  he  bit 
his  lip,  and  .seemed  to  be  maintaining  a 
violent  struggle  with  his  feelings. 

"  Launcelot,"  at  length  he  said,  "  this 
marriage  must  be  prevented  :  arc  thy  fel- 
lows still  attached  to  me  ?" 

"  Attached  !"  cried  Launcelot,  "  they 
would  all  fight  for  ye  ;  nav,  would  render 
up  their  lives  to  do  ye  service  ;  but  caution 
must  be  used,  for  Sir  Ralph  has  several 
ruflBatdy  fellows  always  at  his  command, 
whose  hands  know  as  well  tlie  way  to  the 
sword  hilt  as  to  their  neighbour's  purses ; 
we  like  them  not,  but  grumbling  would 
surely  bring  us  to  the  oak  branch.  There 
is  Rough  Robin  to  be  sure,  ami  Will-le- 
Dale,  and  Jack  the  Miller,  with  his  five 
sous ;  all  sond  men  and  prf)per,  and 
shrewd  hands  at  the  long  bow  ;  and  ttiere 
are  some  half  score  of  us  here,  who  would 
stand  by  ye.  The  miller  says  that  your 
worthy  father  died  somewhat  sudden,  and 
Sir  Ralph  threatened  ;  but  as  he  is  not  his 
vassal,  the  miller  laughs  at  him." 

"  Enough,"  said  the  knight,  "  lead  me 
to  the  hall,  and  say  I  am  a  wandering 
minstrel,  who  would  fain  enliven  them 
with  a  tune. — Lead  on." 

Launcel<,:t  led  his  young  master  to  the 
door  of  the  hall,  and  bidding  him  wait 
awhile,  proceeded  to  ask  S.t  Ralph  if  he 
would  l:ke  to  have  the  minstrel  admitted. 
He  soon  returned,  and  led  Sir  Gabriel  into 
the  hall.  There,  at  a  large  table,  sat  Sir 
Ralph,  totally  unconscious  of  the  presence 
of  his  greatly  wronged  kinsman.  He  and 
his  companions  sat  over  their  cups,  and 
their  unsteady  bauds  and  inflamed  eyes 
told  that  their  draughts  had  been  deep  and 
frequent.  The  hawks,  perched  on  the 
rafters  above,  were  startled  by  the  buis 
terous  mirth  below  them,  and  Sir  Ralph 
was  in  the  act  of  calling  on  one  of  his 
companions  for  a  song,  w'hen  Launcelot 
led  forth  the  minstrel. 

"  Well,  Launcelot,"  said  Sir  Ralph, 
"  what  old  grey-beard  ha.st  there  ? — 
whence  comes  he  ? — Speak,  Sir  Minstrel, 
from  whence  comest  thou  ?" 

"  From  France  and  the  low  countrie. 
I  have  travelled  far  and  wide." 

"  Ah  !  France  do'.st  thou  say  ?  Hast 
ever  heard  of  one  Sir  Gabriel  Veslynden, 
who  fought  in  the  English  army  ?" 

"  'Tis  said  he  was  murlhered  just  be- 
'"ors'  the  battle  of  Poictiers,"  replied  the 
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minstrel  ;  "  but  wliether  it  be  true  or  false, 
I  know  not." 

Sir  Ralph's  heavy  brow  was  raised  for 
a  moment,  and  a  ijrim  smile  illumined  his 
dark  countenance,  as  he  thouj^ht  that  his 
kinsman  had  probably  fallen  beneath  the 
hands  of  his  hired  assassins,  and  he  re- 
plied— 

"  Then  the  heavy  tidinj^s  we  received 
last  week  are  true  :  God  rest  my  kins- 
man's soul  '." 

As  he  said  this,  he  took  a  deep  draught 
of  wine,  and  setting  down  the  empty  fiob- 
let,  he  desired  the  minstrel  to  begin.  Sir 
Gabriel,  after  a  short  prelude,  sung  the 
following  song,  accompanying  it  with  his 
harp  : — 

Friar  Ambrose,  that  right  merrie  elf, 
Bids  ye  keep  in  your  pouches  your  pelf: 

For  the  flaggon  and  bowl, 

Endaugers  the  soul  ; 
But  he  loves  wine  and  wassail  himself. 

He  tells  us  he  knows  full  well, 
That  Sathan,  that  foul  tiend  of  Hell, 
H.-xs  ii  bait  in  each  lass, 
Who  may  chunce  to  pass, — 
But  we  know  who  was  found  in  his  cell. 

And  fat  Abbot  Boniface  says. 
Wine  will  certainly  shorten  our  days; 
But  we'll  tell  him  he  lies. 
And  that  wine  and  bright  eyes, 
in  spite  of  them  both,  shall  have  praise. 

"  By  the  coals  that  grilled  St.  Law- 
rence," exclaimed  Sir  Ralph,  "  'tis  a 
right  merry  song  !"  and  he  poured  out  a 
goblet  of  wine  with  his  own  hand,  and 
presented  it  to  the  minstrel.  Sir  Gab'  el 
felt  as  though  he  conM  have  daslied  the 
woblet  and  its  contents  at  the  face  of  his 
kinsman  ;  but  he  checked  himself,  and 
muttering,—"  Gramercy,  Sir  Knight," 
(though  well  aware,  that  if  Sir  Ralph 
knew  whom  he  had  offered  it  to,  he  would 
have  wished  it  a  cup  of  hemlock,)  he 
drank  off  the  wine,  and  placing  the  gob- 
let on  the  taljle,  drew  his  hood  closer  to 
his  face,  and  watcnen  bis  kinsman  nar- 
rowly. 

.Sir  Ralph  observed  him  not,  and  after 
a  few  moments  had  elapsed,  he  said, 
"  Hast  thou  any  love-tale,  fit  for  a  fair 
lady's  ear  ?" 

"  Many,  noble  Knight,"  was  the  hasty 
reply  of  Sir  Gabriel  ;  for  he  divined  the 
reason  of  the  question,  and  was  not  mis- 
taken, for  Sir  Ralph  desired  one  of  his 
men  to  bring  the  Ladv  Beatrice  into  the 
hall. 

Slie  shortly  after  entered,  and  Sir  Ralph 
rose  and  handed  her  to  a  seat,  with  as 
much  gallantry  as  he  was  capable  of.  He 
then  commanded  the  minstrel  to  play  ano- 
ther air.  Sir  Gabriel  saw  with  sorrow 
the  altered  appearance    of    his    beloved 


Beatrice.  She  was  pale  and  sad,  and  sat 
with  her  head  resting  on  her  hand,  appa- 
rently unconscious  of  all  that  was  passing, 
— she  heeded  not  Sir  Ralph  when  he 
spoke  to  her,  but  caressed  a  small  spanie. 
which  sat  looking  in  her  face,  as  if  it  felt 
its  mistress's  sorrows. 

Sir  Gabriel  sat  intently  gazing  on  his 
lady-love  and  her  spaniel,  which  he  had 
presented  to  her  just  before  he  left  Eng- 
land, when  his  kinsman  bade  him  play 
another  air.  Sir  Gabriel  struck  his  harp 
again,  and  commenced  playing  a  ballad, 
which  he  had  often  sung  to  Beatrice  be- 
fore he  left  England.  As  her  ear  caught 
the  first  notes,  she  was  sensibly  affected, 
and  ere  he  had  finished  one  stanza,  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  whilst 
the  tears  fast  flowing  gushed  between  the 
interstices  of  her  fair  fingers. 

Sir  Ralph  rose,  and  staggering  up  to 
her,  attempted  to  put  his  arm  round  her 
waist,  when  Beatrice  repulsed  him,  and 
Sir  Gabriel  forgetting  his  disguise,  threw 
down  his  harp,  and  grasped  the  handle  of 
his  whittle  ;  but  at  the  same  moment  Laun- 
celot  whispered  in  his  ear, — "  For  our 
Lady's  sake,  do  not  discover  yourself,  or 
you  are  lost !" 

Sir  Ralph,  however,  observed  the  min- 
strel's anger,  and  hurling  a  goblet  at  him 
with  all  his  force,  he  commanded  his  men 
to  seize  the  harper,  and  hurry  him  to  one 
of  the  dungeons  below  thf;  foundation  of 
the  castle.  The  men  rose,  and  staggered 
up  to  Sir  Gabriel  to  obey  their  master, 
when  Launcelot  interfered, — 

"  Hold  !"  cried  he,  "  the  knave  has 
deceived  me ;  therefore  the  securing  of  him 
rests  in  me  ;  leave  him  to  my  care,  I  will 
teach  him  to  respect  his  betters." 

As  he  said  this,  he  seized  Sir  Gabriel, 
(whose  pretended  age  gave  Sir  Ralph  no 
fear  that  he  would  escape,)  and  hurried 
him  out  of  the  hall.  Launcelot  spoke 
Dot  till  he  had  led  his  master  into  one  of 
the  deepest  dungeons  of  the  castle. 

"  This,"  said  he,  "  is  a  sorry  room, 
but  wait  till  to-morrow,  and  I  will  then  re- 
lease you." 

"  To-morrow  ! — to-morrow  to  me  will 
be  an  age,"  cried  the  knight.  "  Hast 
ihou  not  said  that  my  villainous  kinsman 
weds  the  Lady  Beatrice  to-morrow  ?  Do'st 
thou  think  I  will  live  to  see  this?" 

"  Softly,  softly,  my  dear  Sir  Gabriel," 
cried  Launcelot,  "  compo.sc  thyself,  and 
I  will  unfold  to  thee  a  plan  by  which  we 
may  prevent  this  marriage,  and  seize  your 
kinsman.  To-morrow  the  castle  gates 
will  be  thrown  open,  and  all  the  country 
will  come  to  partake  of  the  good  cheer 
You  will  he  forgotten  in  this  dungeon, 
and  ere  the  hour  arrives  that  makes  the 
Ladv  Beatrice  vonr  vile  kinsman's  bride 
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I  will   bring  in  the  stout  miller  and  his 
ions.     Fear  not,  but  wait  patiently." 

Launcelol  left  his  master,  and  shortly 
after  brought  in  a  litter  of  straw,  with 
which  he  strewed  the  floor  of  the  dungeon. 
He  then  produced  a  flask  of  wine,  bidding 
Sir  Gabriel  hide  it  amongst  the  straw  if 
he  should  be  visited  by  any  of  the  other 
domestics  ;  and  leaving  a  lamp  burning, 
he  quitted  his  master,  promising  to  visit 
him  early  the  next  morning. 

On  the  following  morning,  Launcelot 
failed  not  to  wait  on  his  master  in  the 
dungeon.  He  brought  with  him  a  stout 
sword,  together  witli  a  bugle.  The  knight 
was  soon  ready,  and  Launcelot  bidding 
him  be  of  gooil  cheer,  desired  him  not  to 
venture  out  till  he  came  to  him.  In  a 
short  time  adl  was  ready,  and  Launcelot 
returned. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  my  dear  master, 
the  wished-for  moment  has  arrived  for 
you  to  sally  forth.  The  vile  Sir  Ralph 
Is  in  the  hall  with  the  Lady  Beatrice — 
the  Abbot  has  arrived— the  company  are 
flocking  in,  and  mav  God  speed  ye  !" 

"  I  will,"  said  .^ir  Gabriel,  "  but  I 
would  fain  go  in  the  same  disguise  as  I 
had  on  yesterday.  In  that  I  will  enter  the 
hall,  and  when  "thou  and  thy  fellows  hear 
the  blast  of  my  bugle,  be  ready  to  rush 

in  with  thy  aid."     

AH  was  life  and  bustle  in  the  great  hall 
of  the  castle.  Sir  Ralph  thought  he  had 
all  now  within  his  grasp.  The  Abbot 
entered,  and  took  his  stand  at  the  tem- 
porary altar.  Shortly  after  Sir  Ralph  en- 
tered'the  hall,  leading  the  Lady  Beatrice. 
Five  of  his  followers  stood  near  him,  and 
seemed  to  exult  in  the  sacrifice  which  was 
about  to  be  made.  Beatrice  advanced  a 
few  steps  toward^  the  altar,  then  paused, 
as  if  she  had  formed  a  sudden  rosolut  on, 
when  Sir  Ralph  cried — 

"  Fair  laly,  this  ill-bearing  liecomes 
not  a  damsfl  at  such  a  time  as  this  ;  ad- 
vance, and  let  the  holy  Father  Abbot 
proceed  with  the  ceremony." 

Beatrice  replied  not ;  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  and  she  was  near  falling,  when 
one  of  her  maids  supported  her.  All 
pitied  her,  thoii!.'h  ihey  durst  not  avow  it, 
as  thev  feared  Sir  Ralph  and  his  grim  fol- 
lowers. Enraged  at  the  delay,  Sir  Ralph 
seized  her  arm,  and  rudely  dragged  her 
towards  the  alUr,  when  Sir  Gabriel  en- 
tered the  hall  disguised  as  on  the  preceding 
night :  and  obsening  the  violence  of  Sir 
Ralph,  he  said, 

"  Forbear  thy  rashness  !  doM  thou  not 

fear  the  just  anger  of  offended  Heaven  ?" 

*'  Ah  '."  cried  Sir  Ralph,  as  ho  stampod 

ou  the  marble  floor  of  the  hall,   "  do'st 

thon  come  to  beard  a  knijht  in  his  own 


caotle  ! — Away  with  thee,  or  by  my  fa- 
ther's crest  I  will  have  thee  flayed  aluo." 
"  Villain  '."  cried  Sir  Gabriel,  tearing 
off  his  false  beard,  and  throwing  aside  h's 
disguise,  "  thy  hour  is  come  ;  draw,  and 
look  upon  thy  death  '." 

Sir  Ralpli  was  thunderstruck  at  the 
apparition  of  his  kinsman  ;  he  stood  mo- 
tionle-s  for  some  moments,  as  if  struggling 
for  an  utterance,  then  turning  to  his  fol- 
lowers, he  bade  them  seize  him,  saying, 
at  the  same  time,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  irony, 
"  Cousin,  thou  art  welcome  to  mv  wed- 
ding!" 

But  ere  they  advanced  to  lay  hands  on 
him,  Sir  Gabriel  blew  a  loud  blast  on  his 
bugle  ;  it  was  answered  instantly,  and 
Launcelot  and  his  friends  entered  the 
hall. 

"  Death  to  him  who  moves  to  the 
rescue !"  cried  the  miller,  drawing  his 
shaft  to  the  head ;  "  throw  down  your 
weapons — the  first  who  stirs  has  a  cloth- 
yard  shaft  lhroui;h  his  doublet." 

Sir  Ralph's  men,  finding  that  the  odds 
were  against  them,  gave  up  their  swords  ; 
while  Sir  Ralph,  finding  all  lost,  deter- 
mined to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible. 
Turning  to  his  kinsman,  he  said,  in  a 
voice  almost  ch.ked  with  rage — 

"  Gabriel  Vestynden,  thou  hast  not 
saved  thy  bride  yet." 

And  he  aimed  a  blow  at  tlie  breast  of 
Beatrice.  Sir  Gabriel  parried  the  stroke, 
and  his  kinsman  turning,  attacked  him 
with  great  fury.  Beatrice  closed  her  eves, 
and  fell  almost  senseless  into  thi'  arms  of 
one  of  her  maidens.  She  heard  the  hurried 
tramp  of  feet,  an  1  the  clash  of  steel,  and 
she  called  aloud  on  the  Virgin  to  succour 
her  true  love,  Sir  Gabriel.  Her  prayers 
were  not  unheard — Sir  Ralph  fell  cover 
ed  with  wounds,  and  while  he  lay  in 
the  thioes  of  death,  Beatrice  flung  herself 
into  the  arms  of  her  lover,  and  sobbed  out 

his  name 

Need  we  add,  that  Sir  Gabriel  was  soon 
after  wedded  to  his  true  love  ;  need  we 
tell  our  reader-  that  honest  Launcelot  was 
rewarded  for  his  attachment  and  courage  ; 
or  need  we  tell  how  many  knights  and 
their  "  ladys  faire"  graced  the  wedding 
fea~t .'  Such  rejoicings  were  long  re- 
membered by  all.  Sir  Gabriel  and  his 
Beatrice  lived  many  years  in  uninterrupted 
happiness,  while  the  body  of  his  false 
kinsman  mouldered  in  its  tomb  in  the  Ca- 
thedral at  Salisbury.  That  t  mib  bore 
only  this  inscription  :  — 

<9f  jiouf  Cftaritir  ^Dranr  for  ijr 
Satolr  of  i\aufr  t-rstLMilrcn 

.1.  Y.  A H. 
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TABLETS    FOR   ACTRESSES, 

P1R3T  SERIES. 


Miss  F.  H,  Kelly,  No.  1 . 

'  O  litre  is 

Tlie  lady  that  I  sent  for-     Welcome,  fair  one  ! 

Is't  not  a  goodly  presence  >— 

A  gallant  lad>.'  Pericles. 

Thalia  and  Melpomene 
Hold  undisputed  right  to  thee ; 
So  much  of  both  thou  dost  express 
Neither  can  make  thee  '  more  nor  less  :' 
Vet  in  a  light  and  serious  strain, 
l>ost  Ihou  for  each  the  cause  maintain, 
Produce  a  smile,  a  sigh,  or  tear. 
In  Nature's  dark,  or  bright  career. 


Madame  Pasta. — No.  2. 
*  Mark'dhe  your  music  \ 


Ibid. 


An  eye  of' fire — the  planet  of  the  soul 
pazzling  the  waves  of  melody  which  roll 
Out  of  thy  nature.     A  superior  skill, 
Shedding  a  lustre  o'er  the  human  will; 
A  charm  in  which  a  serpent  might  repose 
And  shelter  innocence,  as  thorns— the  rose. 


Ibid. 


The  Misses  Tree— No.  3. 
*  Dye  are  choice  attractions  '.' 

'  As  twigs  are  bent,  so  they  to  trees  Incline  :'— 
Planted  right  early  by  a  sister's  hand. 

The  fruits  by  growth  to  excellence  will  shine. 
And  grace  the  Thespian  temples  of  the  land. 

Mrs.  Glover. — No.  4. 

'  Call'd  you,  my  Lord  ('  J.  C«a.\R. 

Unrlvall'il  iu  the  portrait  of  a  wife. 

Whose  wedlock,  like  thine  own,  is  fraught  with 

strife : 
Thy  scornful  brow— severe  and  apt  retort. 
Most  keen,  when  most  ironic,  most  in  sport ; 
Yet  sweet  good  temper  in  thy  features  smiles. 
And   proves  the  woman,    though   the    actress 

guiles. 


Mrs.  Waylett.—No.  5. 

'  Now  pretty  one, — how  long  have  you  been  at 
this  trade  (•  TlTus. 

A  tricksy  figure,  suited  well 

For  operatic  casts  ; 
A  voice  in  chat  that  bears  the  belle. 
And  In  love  ballads  will  excel 

While  woman's  teasing  lasts. 


Mrs.  Knight. — No.  6. 
Much  rounder,  but  not  taller.' 


Anon. 


•  Ophelia's'  sorrows  gave  her  tone, 

'  Jack  and  the  Hean-stalk  '  raised  her  fame  : 

So  sweet  u  Povby  ne'er  was  known. 

Till  she  the  bird  of  '  niglit '  became.  P. 


VOCAL  MENDICANTS  • 

THEIR     ALLUSIVE    AND    DIGRESSIVE  ACCI- 
DENCE. 

Pds — Specimens  and  Pretetisions. 


'  Then  should  you  be  nothing  but  musicians, 
for  you  are  altogether  governed  by  your  hu- 
mours.—  K.  Hen.  IV. 


In  tin.' ihiy.s  oflhe  elder   Dibdin,   who, 
like  our  Cliarle.s  Matthews,  was  a  host  in 


nimsidf,  street  singing  was  marked  with 
chaiacter  and  feehngj.  The  sailor,  the 
primrose  girl,  the  old  soldier,  and  the 
inatchwoman,  warbled  their  several  ditties 
in  jiropria  perso?ice.  With  few  excep 
tions,  since  those  da3s  street  singing  has 
been,  and  is,  at  the  lowest  pitch  ;  for,  be 
sides  the  Derry  Downs,  the  harmonised 
songs  of  Burns,  the  melodies  of  Moore, 
and  some  others,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Ea- 
glish,  with  the  never-dying  '  Rule  Bri- 
tannia' of  Thomson,  Bull's  '  God  save 
the  King,'  and  the  Downfall  of  Paris,' 
but  little  worth  preservation  is  saved  from 
lipi  to  lip,  and  conveyed  after  the  season 
to  posterity.  The  favourites  of  Ranelagh, 
and  their  successors  of  Vauxhall,  have 
had,  and  continue  to  have,  but  an  ephe- 
meral career,  and  the  streets  are  supplied 
with  no  other  novelties  than  those  which 
become  popular  by  the  medium  of  trium- 
phant actresses  and  concert  vocalists 
Here, — what  an  obvious  difference  ! — 
difference  in  tone,  execution,  personal 
advantage,  and  abstract  perso.nation ! — 
The  sex  too,  like  the  key,  is  transposed, 
and  a  man  is  heard  killing  a  song  written 
expressly  for  a  woman,  and  vice  versa. 
To  say  but  little,  or  nothing,  in  praise  of 
the  poetry  as  the  vehicle  for  tunes  of  ela- 
borate, or  simple  harmonic  composition, 
— poetry,  if  it  can  .scarcely  be  called  so  ; 
for  it  is  mostly  devoid  of  national  pathos, 
and  almost  invariably  of  inspiration,  anil 
suhed,  like  the  plan  of  Infant  Instruction, 
for  all  capacities.  How  poetic  is  the 
parenthesis — '  Buy  a  broom  !'  or,  as  it  is 
pronounced,  '  Puy  a  proom !'  It  really 
does  seem  as  if  nonsensical  simplicity, 
and  the  absence  of  genius,  are  essentially 
eligible  for  the  prevailing  taste  of  English 
people  of  this  generation,  who  imagine 
themselves  so  much  wiser  than  the  last. 
But  puerile  as  are  the  poetries  and  tunes 
of  the  mechanic  gentlemen  (exceptions  of 
course)  who  deign  to  lead  the  national 
choirs  as  it  were  by  steam,  with  piston 
and  boiler,  and  the  French  engineer's  se- 
cret movin;,'  principle,  they  have  a  com- 
posing effect,  and,  like  opium,  create 
slumbers  and  temporary  ease;  but  which 
leave  the  patients  coveting  stronger  potions 
and  more  eager  cravings  for  substantial 
harmony  and  poetic  food.  The  point, 
however,  for  its  abstract  liberty  of  re- 
finement requires  detailed  investigation, 
and  must,  in  parliamentary  language, 
either  stand  over,  or  lie  on  the  table  sine 
die.  This  object  is  with  street  represen- 
tatives reviewed,  like  books  past  through 
several  editions,  and  which  are  never '  out 
of  date.' 

Most  popular  songs,  like  their  singers, 
are  subjected  to  the  humour  of  parody. 
After  Miss  Stephens  sung,  '  Wc  are  a' 
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iiid,  nid,  noddin','  in  her  most  sweet  tasle, 
Batchelor,  in  Lonfj  Alley — Catnach  — 
the  bards  in  Long  Lane,  and  the  printers 
in  Seven  Dials,  who  set  out  a  last  dyinsr- 
speoch  and  a  first  crying  son?  wiiii  the 
same  facility,  produced  quires  of  '  Nid, 
nid,  noddins.'  Old  men  and  women, 
boys,  girls,  and  nondescripts,  awoke  the 
avenues  of  London  with  their  gin-seasoned 
lips,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  mifortunatc 
Thistlewood  and  his  fellow  sufferers. 
Thus  the  parody  '  We're  a*  hang,  hang, 
hanging,'  was  suggested  in  the  ears  of 
death,  the  executioner,  and  the  gibbet. 
Having  run  the  gauntlet  here,  it  spread 
over  me  metropolis.  Then  variations 
were  used,  as  '  We  are  a'  mag,  mag, 
magging,'  apphed  indiscriminately  to 
gossips,  statesmen,  barristers,  and  coster- 
mongers  ;  to  beauties,  quidnuncs,  and 
dancing-masters ;  clocks,  whitesmiths, 
and  patten-makers,  '  clack,  clack,  clack- 
ing ;*  or, '  fudge,  fudge,  fudging;'  and 
to  any  extent  of  appliance.  By  the  bye, 
poor  Joey  Grimaldi !  gave  life  to  an  earlier 
parody,  in  the  '  Moggie  Adair,'  in  repli- 
calion  to  Braham's  *  Robin  Adair  ;'  and, 
with  Joey's  leer,  squint,  sidelong  lapping 
tongue,  while  asking  '  Who  made  the 
sauncepms  shine  ?'  the  parody,  in  allow- 
ance of  Braham's  energy  and  pathos,  was 
inimitable. 

The  intercessionals  have  been  many, 
from  the  '  Over  the  water  to  Charley,'  in 
allusion  to  the  residents  in  the  '  King's 
Bench,'  and  '  Charley  is  my  darling,*  to 
the  Vauxhall '  Polly  Hopkins,'— and  the 
'  Unfortunate  Miss  Bailey'  to  the  '  For- 
tunate Youth,' — tlie  '  Don  Giovanni,'  at 
the  Surrey,  to  the  '  Don  Giovanni  in 
London'  of  Madame  Vestris, — Incledon's 

'  All's  well !'  to '  Billy  Lackaday's 

Lament,'  as  '  sour  as  warges.' 

But  since  that  time,  in  the  absence  of 
wit,  songs  are  brought  out  with  flourisli- 
ing  identities  in  front,  like  the  insignia 
and  marshalry  of  heralds,  as  '  Paul  Prys,' 
*  Broom  Girls,'  '  Flowers,'  '  Insects,*  and 
'  Sheep's  Hearts,'  offered  for  sale.  Some- 
thing of  this  fashion  prevailed  a  century 
back,  and  every  noted  music-book  con- 
tained pictorial  descriptions  of  the  na- 
ture and  inclination  of  the  words  and  music. 
Like  Quarles'  emblems,  they  represented 
the  '  changing  scenes  of  life/  their  love 
and  their  issue.  Von  Weber's  Hunting 
Chorus,  in  the  present  age,  set  hand  and 
mouth  organs  into  life,  and  those  under- 
bread  fellows,  bakers,  whistled  the  burden 
through  their  round.s.  Horn  no  sooner 
sent  '  Cherry  Ripe'  into  the  theatre,  (not- 
withstanding cherries  were  out  of  season, 
except  those  on  ladies'  lips,)  than  '  Mut- 
ton Chops !  Mutton  Chops !'  was  re- 
sounded   to    eveiT  butcher's    cleavar   in 


Clare  and  Carnaby  and  Whitechapel  mar 
kets.  Duets,  trios,  and  quartets  have  also 
spread  their  way  in  the  Dutch  rotundities 
of  sun-burnt  Flemings  ;  and  the  wails  of 
the  Kidderminster  carpet  weavers  and 
Cobbettonian  blankeleers  have  shrunk 
into  utter  silence.  The  next  version  is, 
however,  bringing  us  to  a  tangent,  as  we 
daily  observe  in  the  emphatic  and  apropos 
effort  drawn  in  every  street  curve :  for  in- 
stance, 

"  I'J  be  a  butterfly." 

Of  this  specimen  we  attempt  a  short  de- 
scription of  the  person  wishing  to  be  put 
into  chrysalis  de  novo. 

"  I'd  be  a  butterfly,  born  In  a  bower  '" 

Wou'dst  thou,  indeed,  poor  lorn  disciple 
of  itchiness  and  lazar  poverty  !  '  Yes — 
I'd  be  a  butterfly  !' — (Down  falls  a  penny 
from  an  elderly  near-sighted  lady,  listen- 
ing and  sympathising  that  her  butterfly 
days  are  over,  when  s-he  used  to  warble 
*  The  Rosebud  of  Suminur'  to  her  spinnet) 
— '  Born  in  a  bower  1' (Heaven  pre- 
serve you,  Ma'am.)  '  Born  in  a  garret,' 
strums  a  tailor's  apprentice,  as  he  stands 
by  the  yard,  counting  his  nails,  near  the 
'  Goose  and  Gridiron.' 

Poor  butterfly  fancier  !  thy  birth  must 
have  been  from  an  old  invitatory  song — 
'  Will  you  come  .'  Will  !  you,  come  to 
the  bower.' 

Ay,  this  is  the  crumpbacked,  crumpet- 
faced,  knock-kneed,  wretched  of  the  desti- 
tute man  that  would  be  a  butterfly.  There 
might,  too,  be  reason  in  his  desire  to  be  a 
Lord  Byron's  '  Deformed  Transformed,' 
or  a  Glo'ster  aspiring  to  a  crown,  for  he 
is  only  three  feet  and  a  half  high,  with  a 
proboscis,  or  feeler,  that  would  not  dis- 
grace an  entomological  Linneas,  or  to 
adorn  a  glass  case,  with  a  pin  through  his 
body,  at  the  British  Museum.  One  of  his 
eyes,  like  one  of  his  feet,  is  directed  in- 
wardly. His  lips,  from  between  which 
the  honied  semtence  should  flow,  like  the 
cadence  of  a  stream  in  Castaly,  are  com- 
pressed, and  the  sound  is  driven  through 
the  nostrils  diapasoned  and  clogged  with 
snuff.  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  are  not  in 
vogue,  or  this  desolate  fellow  would  run 
a  chance  for  wings  ;  but  he  has  them  al- 
ready in  part . — nis  coal  is  divided  across 
his  shoulders,  and  his  elbows  arc  out  of 
reach.  The  plumage,  too,  on  his  face, 
and  over  his  breast,  is  thickly  ctrewn, 
and,  like  a  sofa-seat,  well  curled.  Reader  ' 
if  thou  hast  heard  a  wasp  in  a  suj;ar  tub, 
a  hog  in  the  wind,  an  inn  signboard  in  a 
storm,  a  chimney's  throat  in  agony,  a 
creaking  truck  in  distress,  a  machine  half 
in  water,  a  forge  in  half  fire,  thou  will 
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tiavo  a  comparative  idea  of  one  that 
5-qneaks  with  tlic  phiz  of  woe-bcijone 
^hastliness,  a  man  that  '  would  be  a  but- 
toi-fly,  ranjriii;;;  tlie  beautiful  realms  of 
nature.' 

The  liext  '  I'u,'  in  view  of  a  presenta- 
tion, is  a  compassionate,  scraggy,  white- 
washed, lily-livered,  unscrapecl  cheese- 
paring;, sliced  out  of  double  Glo'ster,  a 
blue- veined  woman,  a  Moll  Flaggon, 
rvisioii-lonkinof  specimen  of  the  fair  sex, 
v.'iih  twin  girls  in  her  tirnis,  and  a  Dutch 
truckle,  her  snub-nosed  boy  in  the  houd 
of  her  cloak,  hanging  in  jeopardy  behind 
like  a  samphire  gatherer  o\'er  a  precipice. 
As  yon  see  her  creep  into  a  street,  in 
which  Alexander  the  coppermith's  ham- 
mer is  not  noised  abroad,  nor  her  rivals, 
the  blind  clarionet  players  in  soldiers' 
jackets,  with  their  bass  associate,  are  ob- 
anibuling  liis  Majesty's  highway, — she 
iings, 

"  I'd  be  a  nightingale,  beautiful  bird  !"t 

This  is  the  wish  of  a  woman  that  would 
be  a  nyctalops,  transraigraled  into  a  sort 
of  feathery  Pasta.  She  who  has  set  St. 
Martin's  Lane  in  uproar — danced  a  cap- 
riole in  Dyot  Street,  bartered  her  songs 
for  a  garment  in  Petticoat  Lane,  divided 
the  noise  in  Cutler  Street,  and  pronounced 
a  finale  to  the  hurdygurdy  performers  in 
SaHVon  Hill.  Well,  indeed,  might  she 
desire  to  be  a  nightingale,  since  she  has 
startled  the  gale  every  night  for  the  last 
month.  As  to  her  being  a  '  beautiful 
bird  !'  she  cannot  much  iin[)rove  her  na- 
tional qualities,  Malthus  deciding  that 
beauty  is  merely  a  matter  of  taste,  aM<l 
Lanark  Owen  proving  it  a  matter  of  fact. 
Bless  us  ! — if  beauty  were  without  paint, 
vvhicii  cannot  be  proved  in  the  circles  of 
rank  elevation,  and  properties  of  the 
the  '  ideti'  could  be  realized,  we  might 
see  pretty  dispositions  tiuttering  away  in 
janly  efforts.  The  Lady  of  the  Exchequer 
Chancellor  would  resolve  herself  into  a 
'  Tinker  Budget' — Mrs.  Crockford  assume 
a  '  Pigeon' — a  stockjobber's  mistress  be- 
become  a  waddling  '  Duck' — the  premier's 
Duchess  be  a  '  Kingfisher' — a  bookseller's 
wife  be  a  '  Puflin' — and  the  prime  nobi- 
lity of  St.  Albans  becoiTie  a'  13ank  Bird  ' 

"I'd  be  a  bee." 

Here  is  a  pretty  specimen  of  a  dark  ihief- 
looking  fellow,  six  feet  high,  strong  as 
Hercules,  and  with  colossal  strides,  clears 
the  roads  and  furlongs  bv  feet 


It  is  the  cock  liird  which  sings. 


"  I'd  be  a  bee  with  a  honeyful  hive." 

Ay,  ay  ;  (his  vagabond  that  will  neither 
take  a  fork  in  the  hayfield,  a  sickle  in  the 
harvest,  a  pail  in  the  dairy,  nor  get  a  job 
on  any  terms — he,  forsooth,  would  impress 
his  auditors  with  the  idea  that  he  would 
be  a  '  Bee  !'  Does  the  varlet  know  how 
this  adnrrable  insect,  uhich  he  libels  by 
the  slightest  allusion,  is,  of  all  created 
tribes,  one  of  the  mOsl  industrious  ;  and 
yet  hums  the  hours  away  withal  in  the 
most  grateful  and  seasonable  manner, 
teaching  all,  and  even  the  best  of  man- 
kind, some  little  treatise  of  a  good  and  en- 
durable quality.  '  Give  the  man  a  penny, 
Polly,'  says  her  timid  mistress,  fearing 
by  his  leer  into  the  kitchen,  and  imperti- 
nent stare  over  the  parlour  blinds,  that  he 
meditates  mischief  to  the  larder  or  the  fa- 
mily. The  idle 
parody — 


knave  ought  to  sing  this 


"  I'd  be  a  vagabond  tramping  the  streets." 

Could  not  our  talented  scribes  send  out 
appropriate  ditties  for  the  lazy  fraternity, 
whether  they  warble  the  pious  notes  from 
Rippon's  or  Walker's  Collections,  or 
those  of  Moncrieff  or  Bishop?  They 
might  then  take  their  stands,  like  hackney- 
coachmen,  or  parole  the  courts,  alleys, 
and  lanes,  like  Bow  Street  officers,  in  the 
way  of  business — organise  at  Hockley-in 
the-Hole,  or 
Hole-in-the-Wall 

At  all  events,  there  is  room  enough  for 
classification  and  improvement  in  the  se- 
veral departments  of  street  singing  ;  but 
to  slay  harmony  is  '  Killing  no  Murder,' 
and  it  remains  in  mangled  proportions. 
O  !  for  the  days  of  the  '  Blind  Beggar  of 
Bethnal  Green,'  and  the  sylvan  cadences 
of  '  Sweet  Nan  of  Hampton  '.'  If  some- 
thing of  these  will  not  return,  '  Let  us  all 
be  unhappy  together  !' 


that   larger   aperture,    the 


A  SIGH. 


List  (o  me,  maidens  ! 

Oh  !  haste  not  to  fiy  ! 
Thinli  not  I'll  harm  ye, 

I'm  only  "  a  sigh  !" 
Round  the  creation, 

In  pleasure  I  rove  ; 
r.iit  my  best  couch  of  rapture's 

The  bosom  of  Love  I 

The  stars  catch  my  breathing, 

The  moon  loves  my  lay  ; 
Fairy  songs  wreathing, 

I  garland  my  way: 
Wy  home  is  the  ether. 

The  sea-breeze  my  car, 
The  zephyr  the  music 

I  whisper  afar. 
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I  bask  in  the  sun-beam, 

And  Qoiit  un  the  dew, 
And  mount  ou  the  vapour 

That  dims  the  >.kj  blue: 
Round  the  red  forest  breeie, 

Gaily,  1  pUy  ; 
Hide  iu  the  leafj  trees, 

Dance  on  the  spray. 

I  peep  through  the  eye-lids, 

And  leap  to  the  he.irt ; 
Break  the  soft  slunibei, 

And  feeling  impart  ; 
But  I  sow,  where  1  enter, 

A  harvest  01  bliss, 
Sotten  the  parting. 

And  sweeten  the  kiss. 

I  circle  all  Nature, 

And  wildly  may  rove  ; 
But  give  me  to  dwell  in 

The  bosom  of  Love  !  — 
List  ye  then,  maidens  ! 

Oh  '.  baste  not  to  fly  ! 
I  have  pleasures  will  charm  yc  i 

My  name  is  "  a  sigh  !" 

R.  JARMAN. 


STANZAS. 

There  is  a  moment  of  delight, 
A  star  amid  the  gloom  of  night, 

A  spell  to  guide  us  on, 
'Tis  when  we  feel  that  there  is  one 
Whose  eyes  will  brighten  when  we  come. 

And  mouri.  when  we  are  gone  ! 

How  fair  it  is  at  eve  to  meet 

The  maid  we  love,  and,  oh,  how  sweet 

A  tale  of  h)ve  to  tell, 
To  fondly  kiss  where  no  rude  eye, 
May  mark  the  soul's  deep  ecstacy, 

The  bosom's  mutual  swell. 

Oh,  woman,  formed  to  curse  or  bless ! 
Thou  source  ot  joy  or  wretchedness! 

This  earth  indeed  would  be, 
A  dreary  waste,  a  vale  of  tears, 
A  dull  return  of  mournful  years. 

If  it  were  not  for  ihee. 

EB.  COLLINS. 


THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  RESI- 
DENT CLERGY  L\  ENGLAND. 

"  HovEDEN  is  the  first  historian,  I  be- 
lieve, who  gives  an  idea  of  any  clerical 
parochial  residences  in  the  lime  of  the 
Normans.  I  must  not  omit  that  Weever 
adds  (from  whom  I  quote)  parish  churches 
were  built  at  a  far  earlier  period,  long  be- 
fore the  time  of  Honorius  ;  but  the  very 
same  page  disproves  the  assertion,  for  it 
is  said  in  the  year  490,  when  Dubritius 
was  made  Archbishop  of  South  Wales, 
'  divers  churches,'  with  liieir  endow- 
ments, were  appropriated  to  him,  the  said 
Dubritius,  and  his  succes'or<; '. 

"  The  expies-qon  '  divers  churches* 
gives  no  idea  of  parish  churches  ;  and  fo 


whom  were  the  lillies  appropriated  ?  not 
to  any  resident  clergyman,  '  ubique  per 
Angliani,'  but  to  him,  '  the  said  Dubri- 
tius, and  h  s  successors  I'  After  the 
small  but  regular  subsistence  had  been 
granted  by  tlie  bisliops,  and  most  unwil- 
lingly by  tiie  convents,  the  itinerant  mi- 
nister became  a  kind  of  cur'hte,  called  the 
'  vicar.' 

"  TI.ere  were  two  kinds  of  these  vicars, 
the  one  endowed  by  the  bishop,  with  a 
certain  portion  of  the  products  of  the 
land,  the  other  employed  by  the  convents. 
The  obligation  indeed  was  impeded  on 
the  convents  to  employ  their  cwra/es  after 
the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  li- 
berality ;  but  their  vicar  had  only  what 
is  called  '  Portia  congrua,'  that  is,  as 
much  of  the  tithes  as  the  abbot  thought 
fit. 

"  In  this  parish  we  find  Uie  first  presen- 
tation by  the  bishop  to  have  been  in  1*299, 
when  a  church  was  probably  built,  and 
the  desultory  service  from  the  abbey  dis- 
continued, after  some  contention  with  the 
abbots,  on  the  part  of  the  bishop.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  we  find,  all  through 
England,  a  minister  regularly  and  gene- 
rally instituted,  to  his  particular  parish. 
So  gradually  grew  up  our  parochial  es- 
tablishments, from  the  increasing  idea  of 
their  moral  and  civil  utility. 

"  We  see  the  gathering  of  the  storm 
that  afterwards  swept  away  the  more  an- 
cient and  illustrious  establishments  from 
Uiis  remonstrance  of  the  Commons,  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  Richard  the  Second  : 

"  *  The  spiritual  patrons  of  benefices, 
namely,  the  religious  men,  through  divers 
colours  and  pretences,  mischievoudy  ap- 
ply and  appropriate  the  same  benefices, 
and  grievously  throw  down  the  houses 
and  edifices  of  the  same  to  the  ground, 
and  cruelly  take  away  and  destroy  Divine 
set  vice,  hospitality,  and  other  marks  of 
charity,  which  were  accustomed  to  be 
done  in  the  said  benefices,  to  the  poor 
and  maimed,'  &c. 

"When  the  '  spiritual  j)atrons,'  that 
is,  those  of  the  convent,  thus  became 
equally  traitors  to  duty,  religion,  and 
charity,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  lords  of 
the  convent  were  e.xposed  to  satirical  scoffs 
and  public  scorn.  Among  such  sounds, 
the  deep  voice  of  Wycliff  was  now  heard, 
denouncing  abuses,  and  heralding,  but 
still  afar  otf,  the  dawn  of  the  approaching 
Reformation.  Wilham  of  Wykehara,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  holding  the  pen, 
and  other  illustrious  prelates,  founded 
seats  of  education  instead  of  cloisters  for 
oscitancy  ;  and  thus  struggling,  step  by 
.step,  the  English  parsonage  establishment, 
from  the  umbrage  of  the  ambitious  con 
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vent,  stole  into  more  interesting  light,  and 
moral  beauty. 

"  Long  before  the  Reformation,  the  fos- 
tering munificence  was  gradually  with- 
drawn from  the  abbeys.  The  taper  spire, 
or  embattled  tower,  marked  every  retired 
village:  nor  must  we  ever  forget,  that 
the  first  sounds  of  that  storm  which  fell 
on  the  ancient  establishments,  and  at  last 
shivered  them  to  fragments,  issued  from 
the  rectory.  Still,  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  parsonage  house  was  as  cheer- 
less as  the  Cenobite's  cell. 

"  The  more  readily  to  account  for  the 
slow  progression  of  an  establishment  so 
useful,  it  must  always  be  remembered, 
that  soon  after  William  the  Conqueror's 
accession,  and  during  the  reign  of  his  im- 
mediate successors,  as  I  have  shewn,  such 
was  the  public  ardour  towards  monastic 
devotion,  that  most  of  the  advowsono, 
or  right  of  presentation  to  parochial 
churches,  through  the  kingdom,  became 
the  property  of  conventual  societies. 

"  Whatever  might  have  been  the  pain- 
ful and  precarious  revenue  of  a  parish 
priest,  even  this  was  often  monopolized  by 
the  monks  of  the  neighbouring  convents, 
so  that  in  the  course  of  nearly  three  hun- 
dred years  from  the  conquest,  a  very  great 
part  of  the  property,  which  would  have 
supported  a  resident  minister,  was  absorb- 
ed by  those  who  thus  neglected  the  duties, 
whilst  they  grasped  with  avidity  the  enor- 
mous wealth  of  the  church. 

"  A  perpetual  vicar  was  at  length  ap- 
pointed    by    the   Bishops,     (Henry  the 
Fourth,)  with  a  permanent  and  adequate 
allowance,   which  was  the  first  step  to 
the  resident  clergyman,  with  full  rights, 
where  those  rights  had  not  been  before 
vested  in  the  abbeys  or  convents.     The 
provision  for  a  vicar,  (that  is,  for  him 
who  performed  the  church  duties,  and  re- 
sided among  his  parishioners,)   now  was 
as   follows, — ample    enough    it  will   be 
allowed  : — '     Every    week  twenty   one 
loaves  of  bread,  forty-two  gallons  of  con- 
vent ale,  seven  loaves  of  the  finest  bread, 
of  tlie  same  weight  as  those  made  for  the 
canons,  twenty-three  smaller  loaves,  fif- 
teen marks  of  silver  every  year,  six  cart 
loads  of  hay,  seven  bushels  of  oats  weekly 
for  his  horse  ;  he  was  to  have  a  house  and 
curtelege,  and  two  quarters  of  wheat  from 
the   prior's   granary.'      This   endowment 
was  in  1308,    and  it  is  no  great  wonder 
that,  with  such  allosvance,  tiie  vicars  be- 
came more  generally  resident ! — (Lyson's 
View  of  the  Condition  of  the   Parochial 
Clergv.) 

"  Our  blithe  country  vicar,  with 'his 
curtelege,'  (small  garden  plat,)  regardless 
of  his  baronial   prelate,  or  the   princely 


abbot,  might  now  be  said  to  be  in  the 
conrition  so  facetiously  described  by  poor 
Tom  Warton— 

-•  Content  he  taps  his  barrel. 


Exhorts  his  neighbour  not  to  quarrel  ; 
Thinks  that  church-warilens  have  discerning, 
Both  in  good  liquor  and  good  learning.' 

"  He  who  now  had  an  independent  and 
ample  *  provisx  frugis  in  annum  copia,* 
though  only  '  fifteen  marks  of  silver,' 
owed  this  liberal  allowance,  part  of  which 
must  have  been  for  the  poor,  to  the 
bishops,  and  to  the  views  entertained  of 
the  importance  of  the  service  of  a  resi- 
dent functionary.  But  even  here,  on  the 
pari  of  the  convent,  the  attempt  was  often 
made,  not  unsuccessfully,  to  get  rid  of  the 
scale  of  produce  for  that  of  a  fixed  stipend. 
Thus,  however,  resident  vicars  were  first 
established  by  the  bishops,  whilst  the  con- 
vents sent  out  a  weekly  or  monthly  priest, 
with  a  stinted  allowance  of  five  marks  per 
annum,  where  there  were  no  resident  vi- 
cars, called  capellari,  or  assisting  curates. 
"It  was  not  before  the  year  1439,  (Hen. 
VL)  that  the  vicar  was  placed  in  perma- 
nent respectability  and  property  above 
the  convent  missionary  ;  and  it  was  pro- 
vided that  he  should  never  have  less  than 
twelve  marks,  making  his  vicarage,  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  money  in  1704, 
(when  Kennet  wrote,)  upwards  of  seventy 
pounds,  now  possibly  about  the  value  of, 
in  our  currency,  1201. 

"  In  looking  back,  for  a  moment,  on 
the  reigns  of  Richard  and  John,  we  shall 
perceive  other  obviouscauses,  besides  that 
of  the  grasping  monastery,  for  the  little 
attention  paid  to  the  humbler  parish  church. 
The  parish  church  might  well  be  forgotten 
in  Richard's  reign,  when  all  thoughts 
were  devoted  to  the  crusade ;  and  when 
Baldwin,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
his  '  venerable'  squire,  the  Archdeacon 
of  Minevia  (St.  David's)  Geraldus,  beat 
up  for  recruits  through  the  wildest  districts 
of  Wales.  In  the  reign  of  King  John, 
the  public  attention  was  occupied  by  the 
stern  and  inflexible  barons  on  one  hand, 
and  the  crafty  ambition  of  (he  Roman 
Pontiff  on  the  other.  But,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  regular  institutions  being 
given,  we  find  the  injunction  issued, 
'  that  all  clergymen  shall  reside  at  their 
benefices  1' 

"  The  great  tithes,  however,  were  still 
in  the  hands  of  most  of  the  convents.  The 
fruits  of  this  misapplication  were,  not 
long  after,  so  visible,  that  it  led  the  way 
to  that  universal  language  of  contempt 
and  satire  with  which  the  cloistered  clergy 
were  assailed.  At  length  that  cry  '  re- 
formation,* '  reformation,'  in  morals  a.<! 
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well  as  doctrines,  never  ceased,  till  it  was 
taken  up,  and  echoed  from  the  press 
through  llie  greatest  part  of  Europe.  It 
was  not  LuTHBR,  but  the  open  Bible, 
and  the  art  of  Printing,  which  pro- 
duced this  great  work.  These,  united  at 
an  era  of  awakened  energies,  of  which 
they  were  tJie  cause  and  consequence,  let 
in  a  light  on  the  discomfited  conclave  of 
human  infallibility,  which,  till  the  press 
itself  becomes  the  corrupted  herald  of 
darkness,  as  it  once  spread  knowledge 
and  light — never  can  be  quenched. 

'•  Since  thai  time  the  resident  parochial 
priest  has  become  a  silent,  but  not  unim- 
portant member  of  the  slate,  and  the  state 
finds  die  advantage  of  having  such  a  cha- 
racter placed  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom, with  such  an  independence  that  he 
may  never  be  induced  to  become  a  traitor 
to  the  Gospel  he  holds  in  his  liand,  or  to 
the  state  which  gives  him  that  independ- 
ence. The  advantages  of  a  resident 
clergy  becoming  so  important,  the  bishop 
tacitly  relinquished  his  claims,  and,  al- 
most simultaneously,  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other,  the  opulent  landed 
gentry  bequeathed  part  of  their  possessions. 
The  incumbent,  appointed  by  tlie  bishop, 
or  bv  the  possessor  of  the  chief  estate, 
(who,  in  consequence  of  endowment,  was 
allowed  this  privilege,)  became  rector, 
independently,'  et  loco  episcopi.'  This 
was  the  origin  of  parishes  with  independ- 
ent jurisdictions,  and  of  that  order  esta- 
blished throushout  the  remotest  villages, 
— the  generally  learned  and  exemplary 
parochial  clergy." — BovAeis  Hitt.  of 
BremJtill,  H'il'ts. 


THE  KISS. 

TO     MISS     C 


What  pleasure  can  move 

The  youth  that's  In  love. 
To  auch  pure  seuae  of  heavenly  bliss, 

A5,  ere  he  depart 

From  tbr  girl  of  bis  heart, 
To  receive  the  sweet  pledge  of  a  kiss. 

How  flatters  her  breast. 

If  with  rapturi-  he  press. 
To  the  charge  which  no  lover  will  miss  ; 

And  gi^iztrs  the  chance. 

Which  love  does  enhance, 
To  relorn  the  dear  pledge  of  a  kiss 

The  loves  pure  fire  burns. 

In  each  bosom  by  turn-j. 
While  their  lips  bear  true  test  to  their  bliss, 

And  while  love  each  heart  steals 

The  flame  he  reveaU, 
They  impart  to  each  other  in  a  kiss. 

-S. 


THE  DOO  DAYS. 

I  wonder  not  that  dogs  are  mad. 

That  cats  destroy  their  kittens  ; 
That  the  sun  bakes  us  red  and  bruwn. 

And  hay-girls  wear  their  mittens. 

These  days  of  thunder,  cloud  and  Same, 

Of  drenching  rnin  and  water, 
Produce  to  all  the  produce  round. 

And  havoc  make  and  slaughter. 

Sirius  the  D'  gstar  rules  the  rr'aiit. 

The  '  planets  loves'  delighting  ; 
Fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  are  dress'd  with  heat. 

And  eager, — keenly  biting. 

The  gudgeon  gulps  the  gudgeon  worm, 
Man  feasts  on  calves  and  s;>lmon  ; 

The  hawk  his  cousin  sparrow  plucks 
With  eyes  like  those  of  Mammon. 

The  *  dog  and  duck  *  are  ducked  and  drowned  , 
The  mad-bull  raves  and  bellows  ; 

The  foaming  boys  prolong  the  chase. 
With  cruel-hearted  fellows. 

Thesearethe  'Dog  Days  I' — Heaven  forfend 

A  cooler  to  the  passions  ; 
Or,  like  mount  Etna,  they  will  rise 

And  vomit  *  Worlds  of  Fashions.'  P. 


i^auttc  ^^v&^t^,  (No.  2.) 

To  stream  the  Buoy- —  Is  to  drop  the 
anchor  while  the  ship  nas  way. 

To  spring  a  Butt. —  Is  when  a  plank 
of  a  ship  is  looie  at  one  end. 

To  pay  cheap  the  Cable. —  Is  to  put 
it  out  3 pace. 

To  lie  cambering. — Is  when  a  ship 
does  not  lie  level,  but  higher  in  the  mid 
die  than  the  ends. 

Curling  Knees. — Are  the  timbers  ath 
wart  a  ship,   from  her  sides  to  the  hatch 
way,  and  which  bear  up  the  deck  on  both 
sides. 

Round  House. — Is  the  uppermost  room 
or  cabin  in  the  stern  of  a  ship,  where  the 
master  lies. 

Sea    Gate. When    two   ships  are 

brought  close  to  each  ither,  by  means  of 
a  wave,  the  sailors  say,  "  They  lie  one 
aboard  another  in  a  Sea  Gate." 

Set  the  Ship  by  the  Compass. — Is  to 
observe  how  the  land  bears  upon  any 
point  of  the  compass ;  or  upon  what 
point  of  the  compass  the  sun  is  ;  or  when 
two  ships  sail  in  sight  of  one  another,  to 
mark  upon  what  point  the  chased  bears, 
which  IS  termed, — "  To  set  the  chase  by 
the  compass." 

Charge     your     Touch-hole. This 

phrase  originated  with  Lord  Exmouth,  at 
Algiers,  who,  during  the  engagement 
there,  took  an  immoderate  quantity  of 
snuff.      The  seamen  crying, — "  Go  it. 
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my  brave  messinales,"  (while  loading  the 
guns,)  "  now  charge  your  touch-hole  !" 

Drop  your  Jaiv. — Is  when  the  anchor 
wimbles  in  the  waves,  and  settles  reluc- 
tantly in  the  bottom. 

Shew  him  the  Back  Door. — When  a 
sailor  is  quarrelsome  and  will  not  on  any 
terras  make  his  peace  either  above  or  below 
deck  with  his  brethren,  they  tell  the  cabin 
boy  to  '  shew  him  the  back  door,'  mean- 
ing, he  had  better  walk  over-board  than 
annoy  them. 

Take  and  Leave. — Sailors  say,  "  a 
ship  c^n  take  and  leave  upon  her,  when 
she  will,"  when  she  sails  so  well  that  she 
can  come  up  with  another,  or  outsail  her 
at  pleasure. 

Taunt. — When  the  masts  of  a  ship  are 
too  tall  for  her,    "  she  is  taunt-masted." 

Tax  his  Pouch. — If  one  sailor  is  with- 
out a  splice  of  pig-tail,  to  chew,  another 
advises  him  to  apply  to  a  third,  who  has 
plenty,  and  to  "  tax  his  pouch,"  that  is, 
crib  his  box  for  a  loan.  Joida. 


ENGLISH   PROSPECTS. 


England — England — let  us  go  where 
we  will,  how  are  we  struck  with  its  splen- 
dour, its  rich  comfort  when  we  return  ! 
The  Clyde  and  the  Forth,  you  say — Yes  ; 
and  I  acknowledge  it,  they  are  very  beau- 
tiful, and  abounding  in  spirit-stirring 
objects,  but  still  there  is  some  slight  touch 
of  the  "  Caledonia  stern  and  wild,"  which 
makes  them  still  more  dear  io  a  native, 
but  less  gorgeous,  less  emblematic  of 
social  strength  and  peace,  and  huge 
prosperity.  How  many  steamers  did  we 
meet  going  up  to  Clifton  ?  Some  twenty, 
I  suppose,  crowded  with  people,  streamers 
flying,  and  bands  playing  on  the  decks, 
and  then  would  come  occasionally  a  big 
West  Indiaman,  its  tall  masts  rustling  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  which  overhang  the 
deep  and  narrow  river.  The  magnificent 
.  terraces  of  Clifton,  too,  the  residences  of 
British  merchants,  who  can  keep  houses, 
appearing  without,  and  furnished  within, 
like  palaces,  these  were  in  view,  and  sup- 
plied the  imagination  with  additional 
material  to  swell  the  idea  of  British  great- 
ness. 

I  don't  suppose  the  Bristolians  could 
exist  at  all  without  Olifton.  Bristol  seems 
to  me  a  horrid  place.  I  could  as  lief  live 
in  a  sugar  hogshead — what  a  thick,  dingy, 
sluggish  atmosphere,  and  black  toilsome 
streets  !  Did  not  Southey  or  Coleridge, 
or  both,  once  lecture  there?  I  wonder 
they  did  not  choke  :  but  poets  are  a  race 
by  themselves,  and  not  subject  to  all  the 
rules  of  ordinary  humanity. 


Now  we  are  at  Bath — delicious  retreat 
of  ancient  ladies  and  invalid  gentlemen. 
Fair  Bath,  how  pleasant  are  thy  chairs, 
how  eloquent  of  carefulness  and  quietness 
is  the  gentle  pace  of  thy  chair-porters ! 
I  could  almost  fain  be  sick — not  very  sick, 
but  have  a  gentle  all-overness — a  tranquil 
debility,  a  mild  necessity  for  the  waters, 
and  a  soft  and  silent  roll  along  the  circus 
and  through  the  gardens.  And  then  the 
evening,  the  quiet  confab,  and  the  game 
at  whist, — sixpenny  points,  no  higher, —  , 
and  that  benevolent  old  lady  for  a  partner, 
who  does  not  get  cross,  notwithstanding 
that  you  have  played  the  last  game  most 
atrociously,  while  listening  to  that  beauti- 
ful girl  with  the  soft  blue  eyes,  her  daugh- 
ter, who  has  been  playing  on  the  harp, 
and  singing  in  the  next  room. 

What  a  glorious  fine  country  it  is,  the 
most  part  of  the  way  from  Bristol  to  Lon- 
don. Rich  in  woods — substantial,  an- 
cient woods — enormous  timber  magnifi- 
cently going  to  decay — huge  and  hollow, 
and  beautifully  useless.  I  like  them  not 
the  less  ;  we'll  think  about  utility  another 
time.  What  farming,  too  !  the  land  is 
tilled  like  a  garden.  Look  at  that  huge 
field  of  thirty  acres,  with  a  thick  hedge 
round  about  it,  in  which,  at  every  inter- 
val of  sixty  feet,  there  is  a  big  tree  ;  it 
has  been  ploughed  and  liarrowed,  until 
you  might  almost  suppose  it  had  been 
every  bit  raked,  as  if  for  a  flower  garden. 
The  soil  looks  as  if  it  would  pass  through 
a  riddle,  and  on  the  whole  of  the  smooth 
surface,  you  cannot  discover  even  the  ves- 
tige of  a  weed.  Yet  the  man  who  occu- 
pies that  field  has  no  lease.  He  works 
away,  carrying  the  ground  to  the  very 
highest  pitch  of  improvement.  He  knows 
his  landlord  can  put  him  out  at  Michael- 
mas, should  he  lie  so  disposed,  but  he  re- 
lies on  the  honesty,  the  honour,  and  the 
protecting  care  of  his  landlord.  He  feels 
almost  as  sure  as  he  is  of  his  own  exist- 
ence, that  no  extortion  will  be  practised, 
no  unfair  advantage  taken  of  him,  nor  of 
his  children  after  iiiin.  He  respects  his 
landlord  as  his  superior  in  society,  but  he 
does  not  fear  him  as  one  who  exercises, 
or  wishes  to  exercise,  over  him  a  despoti- 
sway. — Blackwood's  Mag. 


MORNINGS   AMONG     THE   COB- 
WEBS 

ARCHBISHOP     abbot's    GEOGRAPHY. 

Besides  being  an  eloquent  preacher,  a 
profound  theologian,  a  zealous  polemic, 
a  patriotic  politician,  and  an  active  phi 
lanthropist.  Archbishop  Abbot  was,  what 
few  of  our  readers  will  suspect  him  to 
have  been,  one  of  the  earliest,  and,  at  the 
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time  he  wrote,  the  best  of  our  systematic 
geojjraphers :  the  precursor  of  the  Wal- 
kers and  the  Brookeses  of  Gazetteer  no- 
toriety. 

Of  the  birth  of  this  exemplary  prelate 
a  most  marvellous  story  is  related  by  the 
credulous  and  superstitious  Aubrey. 
Whilst  his  mother,  (the  wife  of  a  poor 
cloth-worker  of  Guildford,  who  had  suf- 
fered from  his  adherence  to  the  Proteslani 
faith  durm^  tlie  reif;n  of  Mary)  was 
pregnant  of  him,  she  dreamt,  we  are  told, 
that  if  she  could  eat  a  jack,  or  pike,  the 
child  slie  went  with  would  prove  a  son, 
and  rise  to  great  preferment.  This  sin- 
gular dream  met  (they  would  wish  us  to 
believe)  with  as  singular  an  accomplish- 
ment ;  for  shortly  after  it  had  disturbed 
her  midnight  rest,  in  taking  a  pail  of  wa- 
ter out  of  the  river  Wey,  which  ran  by 
her  house,  she  accidentally  drew  up  a 
very  fine  jack,  and  thus  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  at  once  satisfying  her  own  longing 
appetite  bv  eating  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
fish,  and  of  securing,  on  such  easy  terms, 
the  aggrandisement  of  her  child.  Tliis 
odd  prophecy,  and  its  odd  fulfilment, 
soon  came,  it  is  said,  to  the  ears  of  some 
persons  of  distinction  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, whe  made  the  object  of  it  their  spe- 
cial care,  standing  sponsors  for  him  at  the 
baptismal  font,  and  affording  more  sub- 
stantial proofs  of  tlieir  regard,  by  main- 
taining him  both  at  school  and  the  uni- 
versity. 

Such  is  the  marvellous  part  of  the 
archbishop's  history.  The  real  is  too 
well  known  to  need  more  than  a  brief  re- 
capitulation of  its  leading  events.  From 
the  school  of  his  native  town  ]\e  was  re- 
moved to  Bali  >1  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  greatly  distiiigui^heti  himself  He  was 
then  successively  Ma--ter  of  University 
College,  Vice  Chancellor  of  Oxford, 
Dean  of  Winchester,  Bishop  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry,  and  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. In  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  a  prelate,  he  was  most  exemplary  ; 
preaching  w  itli  great  regularity,  sermons, 
which,  for  that  age,  were  very  forcible 
and  eloquent,  and  on  all  occasions  sup- 
porting what  he  conceived  to  be  the  ri;'hts, 
doctrines,  and  discipline  of  the  church, 
of  which  he  was  metropolitan,  with  dig- 
nified firmness.  A  proof  of  this  was 
afforded  by  his  forbiddin?  the  king's  de- 
claration for  permittin?  sports  and  pas- 
times on  Sundays  to  be  read  in  the  church 
of  Croydon,  where  he  happened  acci- 
dentally to  be  on  the  day  of  lU  promulga- 
tion. He  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
fond  of  an  amusement  rather  inconsistent, 
perhaps,  with  the  gravity  of  his  character 
and  the  sanctity  of  hi'  office,  and  his  in- 


dulgence in  it  was  the  cause  of  an  acci- 
dent which  embittered  the  latter  years  of  his 
existence.  Hunting  in  the  park  of  Lord 
Zouch,  on  the  l-lth  of  July,  16'21,  he  let 
tly  a  barbed  arrow  from  a  cross-bow  at  a 
deer  ;  but,  instead  of  the  animal,  unhap- 
pily hit  one  of  his  lordbhij)'s  keepers,  who 
bled  to  death  from  his  wound  an  hour 
after  its  infliction.  Four  bishops  were  at 
this  very  juncture  waiting' for  consecra- 
tion at  his  hands  ;  but,  refusing  to  receive 
it  from  even  an  involuntary  homicide, 
though  iJie  king  had  granted  him  a  par- 
don and  dispensation  assoiling  him  from 
all  irregularity,  scandal,  and  infamy,  on 
account  of  his  misfortune,  his  office  was, 
on  this  occasion,  discharged  by  four  of 
his  suffragans.  The  accident  and  its  con- 
sequences gave  rise  to  much  controversy  ; 
but  the  archbishop  himself  deeply  regretted 
it,  and,  as  a  proof  of  that  regret,  during 
the  remaining  twelve  years  of  his  life,  al- 
ways observed  a  monthly  fast  on  the  day 
of  the  week  on  which  he  met  with  the 
misfortune,  and  settled  an  annuity  of 
twenty  pounds  upon  the  keeper's  widow, 
which  soon  procured  her  another  husband. 
He  had  been  the  principal  means  of  in- 
troducing Villiers,  afterwards  the  cele- 
brated Duke  of  Buckingham,  to  court, 
and  of  pushing  his  interests  there.  The 
reward  he  met  with  was  suspension  and 
disgrace,  in  consequence  of  his  manly 
and  patriotic  refusal  to  licence  a  sermon 
of  Dr.  Sipthorp's,  in  justification  of  the 
king's  right  to  raise  money  without  au- 
thority of  parliament.  Both  the  favourite 
and  his  inasier  had,  however,  an  old 
grudge  against  the  archbishop  for  vigor- 
ously opposing  the  projected  union  of  the 
latter  with  a  Spanish  princess.  Though 
the  necessitv  of  calling  a  parliament  com- 
pelled Charles  the  First  to  restore  him  to 
the  full  exercise  of  his  authority,  he  was 
never  in  any  great  favour  at  court  again  ; 
his  politics,  for  he  was  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  crown,  and 
the  Calvinistic  tendency  of  his  theological 
.sentiments,  rendering  him  alike  obnoxious 
there,  especially  to  LaiJil,  the  rising  fa- 
vourite, who  hated  him  also  on  .iccount 
of  some  old  college  grievances.  Dying 
at  the  arrhiepiscopal  palace  at  Croydon, 
on  the  4th  of  August,  163-3,  he  was 
buried,  by  his  own  request,  in  the  chapel 
of  our  Liidye,  in  the  church  of  his  native 
town  of  Guildford,  where  a  splendtd 
marble  monument  was  soon  afterwards 
erected  over  his  grave.  To  the  place  of 
his  birth  he  was  a  great  benefactor,  espc 
ciallv  by  the  foundation  of  an  amply  en- 
dowed hospital.  He  published  several 
tracts,  nearly  all  of  them  theological,  po- 
lemical, or  political,  with  theexception  o' 
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that  from  which  we  now  proceed  to  give 
a  curious  extract,  illustrative  either  of  the 
singular  changes  which  have  taken  place 
since  it  was  written,  or  of  the  state  of 
geographical  knowledge  in  its  right-re- 
verend author's  days. 

The  title  of  that  book  is,  '  A  Brief 
Description  of  the  whole  World.  Wherein 
is  particularly  described  all  the  monarchies, 
empires,  and  kingdoms  of  the  same,  with 
their  Academies.  As  also  their  several 
titles  and  situations  thereunto  adjoinitig. 
Written  by  the  Most  Reverend  Father  in 
God,  George,  late  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. London,  printed  by  T.  H.,  for 
JVUl  Sheares,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the 
sign  of  the  Harrow  in  Brittain.^  Baise,  * 
1636.'  It  is  a  small  volume  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty-five  pages,  in  what  we 
should  now  call  18mo.  We  proceed  to 
our  extract,  which  in  our  opinion  is  ver" 
curious: — 

ANTHROPOPHAGI  AND  MEN  WHOSE  HEAD 
DO  GROW  BENEATH  THEIR  SHOULDERS 

A  Strange  Storie. 


'  Our  men  that  travelled  to  Guiana, 
amongst  other  things  most  memnrable,, 
did  repoit,  and  in  writing  delivered  to  the 
world,  that  neire  unto  Guiana,  and  not 
far  from  those  places  where  themselves 
were,  there  were  men  without  heads; 
which  seemed  to  ma-ntain  the  opinion  to 
be  true,  which  in  old  time  was  conceived 
by  the  historians  and  philosophers,  that 
there  were  Acephali,  whose  eyes  were  in 
their  breasts,  and  the  rest  of  their  face 
there  also  situated  ;  and  this  our  English 
tra -ellers  have  reported  to  be  so  ordina- 
rily and  confidently  mentioned  unto  them 
in  those  parts  where  they  were,  that  no 
sober  man  should  any  way  doubt  of  the 
truth  thereof. 

"  Now  because  it  may  appear  that  the 
matter  is  but  fabulous,  i?i  respect  of  the 
truth  of  God's  creatintr  of  them,  and  that 
the  opinion  of  such  stran;ie  shapes  and 
inon.sters  as  were  said  to  be  in  old  time, 
that  is,  men  with  heads  like  dogs,  some 
with  eares  downe  to  their  ankles,  others 
with  one  huge  foot  alone,  whereupon  they 
did  hop  from  place  tn  place,  was  not 
worthy  to  be  credited,  although  Sir  Jolui 
Mandeville  of  late  age  fondly  liath  seemed 
to  give  credit  and  authority  thereunto,  f 

*  This  was  afterwards  called  the  New  Ex- 
change, and  stood  near  Durham  Yard  in  the 
Strand,  the  spot  on  which  the  Adelphi  baa 
since  been  erected. 

t  Sir  John  Mandeville  was  born  at  St.  Al. 
bans,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  of  a  family  which  is  ssid  to 
have  come  into  England  with  the  Conqueror. 
He  left  tils  native  countrv  ou  Michaelmas  dav. 


yea,  and  long  since,  he  who  took  upon 
him  the  name  of  Saint  Augustine,  on 
writing  that  counterfeit  book  Ad  Frail  es 
in  Eremo.  It  is  fit  the  certainty  of  the 
matter  concerning  these  in  Peru  should 
be  known  ;  and  that  is  that  in  Quinhaicc 
and  some  other  parts  of  Peru,  the  men 
are  born  as  in  other  places,  and  yet  by 
devices  which  they  have,  after  the  birtli 
of  children,  when  their  bones  and  gristles 
and  other  parts  are  yet  tender,  and  fit  to 
be  fashioned,  they  doe  crush  downe  the 
heads  of  the  children  into  the  breasts  and 
shoulders,  and  soe  with  frames  of  wood, 
and  other  such  devices,  keepe  them 
theire,  that  in  time  they  grow  continuate 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  body, 
and  so  seeme  to  have  no  necks  or  heads. 
And  againe,  some  other  of  them  thinking 
that  tlie  shape  of  the  head  is  very  decent, 
if  it  bee  long  and  erect  after  the  fashion 
of  a  sugar-loafe,  doe  frame  some  other 
to  that  forme  by  such  woodeii  instruments, 
as  they  have  for  that  purpose,  and  by- 
binding  and  swathing  them,  doe  keep 
them  so  afterwards.  And  that  this  is  the 
custome  of  tliese  people,  and  that  there 
is  no  other  matter  in  it,  Petrus  de  Cie- 
ca^  who  travelled  almost  all  over  Peru, 
and  is  a  grave  and  sober  writer,  in  his  de- 
scription of  those  countries  doth  report." 

1322,  and  visited  Egypt,  Turkey,  Persia,  and 
other  eastern  countries;  for  some  time  carry- 
ing arms  under  the  Cham  of  Tartary,  after  an 
absence  of  thirty-four  years,  he  returned  to 
the  place  of  his  birth,  and  found  that  he  had 
outlived  all  his  relatives  and  the  friends  of 
his  youth  ;  finding  himself  entirely  forgotten, 
he  retired  to  Liege  and  there  died,  on  the  )7th 
of  November,  1371,  and  was  buried  in  the  Ab- 
bey of  the  Gulielmites.  Sir  John  Mandeville 
informs  us  in  the  prologue  to  his  travels, 
("  which  treateth  of  the  way  to  Hierusalem  ; 
and  of  the  Marvaylles  of  Inde,  with  other  Is- 
lands and  Countryes,")  that  his  detail  of  this 
singular  race  of  beings  he  translated  from  the 
Latin  into  French,  aud  from  French  into  En- 
glish; the  account  was  first  printed  when  the 
typographical  art  was  in  its  infancy  at  ZwoU, 
in  1483.  The  following  is  thepassagein  Mande- 
ville alluded  toby  the  Archbishop.  "InEtheope 
ben  many  dyverse  folk,  and  Etheope  is  clept 
Cusis,  In  that  country  ben  folk,  that  hau  but 
o  foot;  and  thel  gou  so  fast,  that  it  is  mar- 
vaylle  ;  and  the  foot  is  so  large,  that  it  scha- 
dowethe  all  the  body  azen  (again)  the  same, 
whanne  thei  will  lye  and  reste  hem." 

J  The  words  of  Cieca,  as  translated  by  Ste- 
vens, are  ,  "  Another  Province  lies  above  this 
vale  of  Call,  to  the  northward,  bordering  to 
that  of  Anzerma,  the  natives  whereof  are 
called  Chancos,  a  people  so  large,  that  they 
look  like  giants,  broad-buck'd,  strong,  very 
long  visag'd,  and  broad  headed;  for  In  this 
province,  in  that  of  Qj/t«Aoya,  and  other  parts 
of  India,  as  I  shall  observe  hereafter,  they 
shape  the  child's  head,  when  first  it  is  born, 
as  they  please,  so  that  some  have  no  nape  of 
the  neck,  others  the  forehead  sunk, and  very 
long ;  which  they  do  with  little  boards  when 
they  are  just  born,  and  afterwards  with  liga- 
tures."— Lon,  Mas. 
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^^U^efi  of  <!^rator0. 

No.  10. 

HERMOGENES. 

Hkruogbnes  appears  to  have  ripened 
much  earlier  into  perfection  than  any  of 
his  predecessors,  for  he  wrote  a  book  of 
rhetoric  when  only  eighteen  years  of  age. 
His  fame,  by  this  surprising  production, 
reached  the  ear  of  Antony,  who  condes- 
cended to  receive  his  instructions  in  the 
art  of  eloquence.  And  Musonius,  one  of  the 
most  sedate  philosophers  of  his  time,  con- 
sidered it  an  honour  to  be  taught  by  him. 
Hermogenes,  however,  did  not  continue 
to  illuminate  his  sphere  ;  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  he  lapsed  into  morbid  inac- 
tivity, and  ceased  to  write  or  instruct. 
Taking  advantage  of  this,  Antiochus,  in 
a  spirit  of  irony,  said,  "  He  was  among 
the  boys  as  an  aged  man,  till  he  became 
among  the  aged  men,  a  boy."  But  Vos- 
sius  said,  "  If  you  regard  his  name,  he 
might  be  considered  as  Mercurj ,  the  Fa- 
ther of  Eloquence  !"  P. 


Cu0tomfii    of    f7artou0 
Countm0. 

BALTAN,   OR  BALTIEN  DAY. 

CALLANDBB    AND    PERTH    CCSTOMS. 

Upon  the  first  day  of  May,  all  the  boys 
in  the  township  meet  on  the  moors.  They 
cut  a  table  in  the  green  sod,  of  a  round 
figure,  by  casting  a  trench  on  the  ground 
of  such  circumference  as  to  hold  the  whole 
company.  They  kindle  a  fire,  and  dress 
a  repast  of  eggs  and  milk  in  the  consis- 
tence of  a  custard.  They  knead  a  cake 
of  oatmeal,  which  is  toasted  at  the  embers 
against  a  stone.  After  the  custard  is  eaten 
up,  they  divide  the  cake  into  so  many 
portions,  all  over  with  charcoal,  until  it 
be  perfectly  black.  They  put  all  the  bits 
of  cake  into  a  bonnet.  Every  one  blind- 
fold draws  out  a  portion.  He  who  holds 
the  bonnet  is  entitled  to  the  last  bit. 
Whoever  draws  the  black  bit  is  die  devo- 
ted person  who  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  Baal, 
whose  favour  they  mean  to  implore  in 
rendering  the  year  productive  of  the  sus- 
tenance of  man  and  beast. 

Baltein  signifiuslhe  fire  of  Baal. — Baal 
or  Ball,  is  the  only  word  in  Gaelic  for  a 
globe.  This  festival  was  probably  in 
honour  of  the  sun,  whose  return  in  his 
apparent  annual  course  they  celebrated 
on  account  of  his  having  a  visible  in- 
fluence, by  his  genial  warmth,  on  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth.  That  the  Caledo- 
nians paid  a  superstitious  respe-ct  to  the 


sun,  as  was  the  practice  among  other  na- 
tions, is  endent,  not  only  by  the  sacrifice 
at  Baltien,  but  upon  many  other  occa- 
oons.  Beat  Teinidh  is  of  similar  import 
with  the  people  in  Ireland,  commemorat- 
ed with  similar  views.  Joida. 


§^t\tnc(  ant!  %xX. 

Hints  to  Tea  Drinkers. — The  injuri- 
ous effects  of  tea,  more  particularly  of 
green  tea,  arise  from  its  containing  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  free  gallic  acid. 
This  mav  be  rendered  evident  by  adding 
to  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  a  few  drops 
of  a  solution  of  green  copperas,  which 
will  turn  the  liquid  black.  This  acid  is  a 
powerful  astringent,  and  in  peculiar  habits 
of  body  occasions  all  the  inconveniences 
arising  from  obstinate  constipation.  To 
prevent  these  evils,  I  have  found  a  few 
grains  of  carbonate  of  soda,  mixed  with 
the  tea,  an  infallible  specific.  A  neutral 
salt,  the  gallate  of  soda,  is  thus  formed, 
which  is  a  mild  aperient,  and  renders  those 
medicines  which  the  strong  tea  drinkers 
so  frequently  require  unnecessary.  The 
quantity  of  acid  contained  in  tea  may  be 
fairly  estimated  by  noticins  the  efferve- 
scence which  occurs  when  carbonate  of 
soda  is  added  to  the  infusion.  The  deep 
colour  of  the  infusion  is  greatly  increased 
by  the  alkali,  and  its  taste  is  wholly  un- 
injured by  it,  if  Hot  actually  improved.— 
Reg.  of  Arts. 

Pyrophorus  — A  new  kind  of  pyro- 
phorus  has  been  invented,  formed  by 
calcination  of  sulphate  of  potcish  with 
charcoal.  This  composition  is  said  to  be 
much  more  inflammable  than  any  pyro- 
phorus hitherto  known. — Lit.  Gaz.  • 


ainfcUoitana, 


ANCESTRY- 

An  ingenious  French  writer,  observes, 
that  those  who  depend  on  the  merits  of 
their  ancestors,  may  be  said  to  search  in 
the  root  of  the  tree,  for  those  fruits  which 
the  branches  ought  to  produce. 


EPITAPH, 

In  the  Church-yard  of  Bury  St.   Ed- 

mond,  Suffolk. 
Here  Un  Jane  Kitchin,  who,   when  her  glass 

was  spent, 
Kiclt'd  op  her  heels and  away  she  went. 

EPIGRAMS. 

Bill  thinks  his  book  has  fancy  shewn — 
It  has — BUlfancicM  it  his  ovn." 

"  Why  tai  not  a»»es  V  Bob  does  ssy,— 
"  Why,  if  they  did,  you'd  have  to  pay.    S 
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IBlarg  anti  d^ronoiIoQe* 


DATE. 


Aug.  13 


14 


16 


DIARY. 


St.  Radegonda. 


l< 


St-  Eiisebius. 


Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  Mary, 


DATE. 


Aug.   13 


St.  Roche. 


14 


15 


CORRESPONDING    CHRONOLOGY. 


17 


J8 


St.  Mamas. 


St.  Helen. 


16 


18 


This  saint  was  the  wife  of  Clotharius  I.  She  is 
said  to  have  been  a  princess  of  great  virtue  and 
piety  ;  after  she  had  been  a  wife  six  years  she 
retired  to  a  nunnery  atPoictiers,  at  which  place  she 
foundedthe  Abbey  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  died  587. 
1786.  Died,  Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart,  the  learned  histo- 
rian. Among  the  many  valuable  productions  of 
this  able  writer,  his  Dissertation  concerning  the 
Antiquity  of  the  British  Constitution  ;  the  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland;  and  his 
History  of  Scotland  from  the  Uetormation  tjthe 
Death  of  Q.  Mary,  stands  pre-eminent.  For  the 
former  of  which  he  was  complimented  with  the 
decree  of  doctor  of  laws. 
1792.    Anniversary  of  the  birth-day  of  Her  Royal 

Highness  the  Duchess  of  Clarence. 
St.  Eusebius  was  decollated  in  Palestine  during  the 
reign  of  Dioclesian  and  Jlaximian,  for  refusing 
to  sacrifice  to  idols.     The  event  happened  in  the 
third  century. 
1795.     On  this  day  the  French  forces  defeated  the 

Spaniards,  and  became  possessors  of  Vittoria, 
This  13  a  festival  in  the  Greelt  and  Romish  churches, 
commemorative  of  the  supposed  miraculous  as- 
cension of  the  Virgin  Mary  into  the  kingdom  of 
her  son. 
1599.  Born  at  Bridge  water,  Somersetshire,  the  gal- 
lant admiral,  Robert  Blake.  The  victories  gained 
by  this  brave  man,  were  of  such  a  wonderful  na- 
ture  that  the  Dutch  and  Spaniards,  whom  he  had 
so  often  defeated,  used  his  name  by  way  of  terror, 
to  still  their  children. 
St.  Roche.  This  saint  was  celebrated  for  eflFectually 
curing  the  sick  and  diseased,  Mfhich  he  did  by 
touching  and  blessing  then:.  Hence  the  saying, 
"  Sound  as  a  Roach." 
1822.  Died,  the  celebrated  engraver,  }.  Mitan. 
Among  the  best  perfoimances  of  this  clever  artist, 
are  the  engravings  of  Smirke's  designs  for  Don 
Quixote;  Gerard  Dow's  Musician  ;  and  Leslie's 
sweetpictureof  Anne  Page,  the  excellence  of  which 
entiue  him  to  a  conspicuous  place  among  the 
eminent  engiavers  of  the  English  School. 
St.  Mamas.  The  martyrdom  of  this  saint  took  place 
in  the  time  of  Aurelian,  about  the  year  a.  0.275. 
1786.  Died,  Frederic  II.  king  of  Prussia,  jrt,  74, 
commonly  called  the  Great.  This  monarch  was 
a  warm  patroniier  of  literature,  and  a  passionate 
admirer  of  music.  Hisattachmentio  these  branch- 
es of  science  in  the  early  pnrt  of  liis  life,  in- 
curred the  severe  displeasure  of  his  father,  who 
despised  learning  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
monarch.  To  Fredurfc's  other  attainments  we 
may  add,  that  he  was  an  acute  politician  and  a 
skilful  general. 
1786.  Birth-day  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  the  wi- 
dow of  his  majesty's  late  third  brother. 
This  saint,  who  is  termed  the  Holy  Empress,  was 
the  wile  of  Constantiusand  mother  of  Constan- 
tine,  who  when  about  to  engage  in  battle  with 
Maxentius,  fluctuating  what  deity  to  invoke  was 
inspired  to  nddress  the  true  God.  He  gained  the 
victory,  and  from  that  time  protected  the  (  hris- 
tians  with  all  his  power.  His  mother,  St.  Helen, 
is  snid  to  have  been  the  discoverer  of  the  Cross 
on  wiiich  our  Saviour  died.  Her  death  hapjienec} 
A.  D.  328. 
1803.  Died,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Bcattie,  jbt.  fiS,  au- 
thor of  the  sublime  poem,  the  I\linstrel,  and  the 
Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Immutability  of  Truth. 
The  latter  work  was  an  attack  upon  the  philoso- 
pliy  of  Hume,  the  historian,  who  was  so  much 
attected  by  it,  that  he  never  heard  the  author'^ 
name  afterwards  without  uneasiness. 


?r^e  Content  of  ©atania. 


inujBitraUli  article. 

THE  CONVENT  OF  CATANIA. 

I  thought  thy  bride  bed  to  hare  deck'd,  sweet 
miid, 
And  not  have  itrew'd  thy  ^are. 

Hamlft. 

The  stranser  who,  for  the  first  time, 
visits  that  district  of  Sicily,  of  which  Ca- 
tania i<;  the  principal  town,  will  find  as 
much  to  delight  him  in  the  ruins  of  art, 
as  in  the  freshne«  and  luxuriance  of 
nature.  An  Eden  in  all  but  its  insecu- 
rity ;  the  base  of  Etna  is  beautified  bv 
flowers  of  every  hue,  and  forest-trees  of 
all  climates  ;  the  hamlets  that  peep  out 
from  the  clusters  of  rich  wood,  ?ive  to 
thai  prospect  a  liveliness  which  more 
populous  tracts  of  level  scenery  can  never 
attain  ;  and  the  Arcadian  look  and  dres- 
ses of  the  peasantry,  complete  the  picture, 
which  mijht  have  served  for  the  model  of 
a  poet's  fairy-land.  But  the  fertile  beau- 
ty of  St.  Adata,  or  Tremisteri,  moved  not 
my  wonder  n-.ore  strongly  than  an  object 
of  a  very  different  nature,   which  used  to 
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greet  me  on  my  rambles  with  the  solem- 
nity of  a  spectre.  It  wa.s  a  ruin — not  a 
storied  pile,  with  venerable  ivy,  and  co- 
lumns of  scrupulous  arcliileciiire — a  place 
of  no  primaeval  note  or  superstition,  but  a 
confused  mass  of  fallen  wills^  and  un- 
sig'htly  frajmeiit-:,  which,  at  no  distant 
period,  seemed  to  have  been  the  pre_\  of 
a  dreadful  conflag-ralion.  Around  me 
were  scattered  the  blackened  .stones  and 
crumblin<r  timbers,  and  here  and  there  an 
ornamented  freize  or  other  gorgeous  relic, 
that  seemed  to  have  belonsed  to  an  edi- 
fice sacred  to  some  uses  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  I  wandered,  without  knowing 
whv,  for  hours,  amid  this  desolation,  and 
its  image  haimted  my  mind,  and  would 
not  be  driven  away  from  it. 
Thou  art  gone  from  this  world  of  sorrow^ 
old  Carmelo,  my  merry  host  of  the  Ele- 
phant !  I  may  not  hear  that  jarruLius  tongue 
of  thine  again  ;  thy  castomary  seat  is  va- 
cant ;  but  I  remember  well  the  accents  and 
purport  of  thy  voice,  and  in  no  matter  more 
faithfully  than  when  our  converse  was 
about  this  tenantless  old  niin.  How  thy 
lip  quivered  to  tell  its  history-,  and  the 
eye  not  dimmed  by  seventy  winters,  lost 
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Something  of  its  brightness,  when  so  sad  a 
tale  was  to  be  recounted.  If  an  interval 
of  some  half  dozen  years,  and  the  treachery 
of  ail  human  recollections,  be  not  loo 
severely  estimated,  I  may,  even  now,  be 
able  to  present  a  detail  of  those  occur- 
rences, which  were  so  eloquently  des- 
cribed by  thee,  to  a  listener  neither  unin- 
terested nor  foriretful. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Catania,  where  the 
links  of  family  descent  are  preserved  with 
such  jealous  care,  there  existed  no  prouder 
or  more  noble  house  than  that  of  the 
Alessi.  The  old  count,  in  whom  were 
now  vested  all  the  hereditary  dignities  of 
his  race,  felt  for  his  daughter  Kosina,  a 
love  deeper  and  more  solicitous  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  stern- 
ness of  his  general  character.  But  her 
mother,  with  a  dying  injunction,  charged 
him  to  be  gentle  as  herself  to  the  deserted 
girl ;  and  in  that  hour,  when  all  his 
manly  spirit  was  broken,  these  words 
wound  themselves  around  liis  heart,  be- 
loved as  the  earthly  farewell  of  his  dear 
companion,  and  sacred  as  the  counsel  of 
one  so  soon  to  be  divine. 

And  for  Rosina,  did  she  not  merit  all 


the  tenderness  that  the  most  affectionate 
parent  could  bestow  ?  What  eye  was 
brighter,  whose  smile  could  return  a 
readier  expression  of  love,  than  that  of 
his  only  daughter  ?  She  was  the  most 
"  gracious  creature  born  ;"  with  all  the 
light-hearted  innocence  and  prattle  of  a 
mere  child — matured  by  the  first  dawn- 
ings  of  womanhood  Grave,  or  gay, 
according  to  her  mood,  disguising  nothing, 
affecting  nothing,  but  by  her  father's  side 
ever  to  be  found,  like  a  ray  of  sunshine 
in  his  path.  It  was  beautiful  to  see  the 
fair  thing  with  all  her  gentleness  and  fe 
minine  timidity,  contrasted  with  the  rug- 
ged cM  soldier,  whose  frowns,  multiplied 
by  lonf  trials  in  a  world  he  hated,  were 
scarcely  ever  softened  by  aught  else 
around  him.  He  had  a  son — not  such  a 
one  as  a  father's  hopes  had  pourtrayed — 
and  Rosina  was  the  only  staff  of  his  de- 
clining years. 

It  happened  that  a  young  Neapolitan 
was  at  this  time  a  visitor  on  their  island. 
He  came  with  no  passports  of  admission 
into  the  principal  families,  and  was, 
therefore,  held  as  an  adventurer,  or  one 
of  doub.tful  blood.     He  had  wandered 
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over  the  beautiful  scenes  of  Sicily,  and  bv 
chance  encountered,  in  one  of  the  most 
lovely  of  them  all,  lh.U  innocent  j.'irl, 
who  had  hitherto  known  nothing  of  life 
but  its  smiles.  It  were  neetUess  to  re- 
count by  what  accidents  they  met  again, 
and  by  wliat  expedients  they  afterwards 
repealed  their  interviews  ;  still  mure  need- 
less would  it  he  to  say  how  the  stranger 
at  first  amusoti,  then  attracted  the  com- 
panion of  many  concealed  meetings, 
which  were  concealed,  not  from  any 
fear  on  her  part,  but  because  he  so  desired 
it ;  and  the  experience  of  young  love  soon 
showed  them  Uiat  these  stolen  moments 
were  the  ''  sweeter  for  tlie  theft."  The 
liorhl-hearted  girl  lost  something  of  her 
natural  deportment ;  her  mood  was  not  so 
variable,  nor  her  step  so  light  as  formerly. 
In  her  solitude,  she  muse<i  or  looked  on 
all  tilings  wistfully.  With  her  father 
she  had  lost  the  quick  speech,  and  listen- 
ing look,  of  former  days,  and  she,  who 
had  been  as  the  shadow  of  river-trees, 
thrown  upon  the  water,  ever  moving,  and 
restless,  and  uncertain,  but  still  the  image 
and  companion  of  her  sturdy  sire,  was 
now  become  solitary  and  abstracted,  and 
fixed,  as  though  her  young  spirit  had 
been  already  blio;hted. 

The  old  man  watched  this  decay,  and 
a  sigh,  or  an  unusual  tremor  of  voice, 
was  all  the  counsel  he  could  give.  He 
felt  thai  his  own  support  was  gone,  but 
he  checked  not  the  strong  impulses  that 
led  away  from  him  the  fond  heart  of  his 
daughter.  It  was  a  severe  pang  that  ac- 
companied the  dismissal  of  his  proud 
plans,  and  interacted  hopes.  He  could 
not  see  his  child  taken  from  him  without 
a  selfish  sense  of  sorrow;  but  tliat  her 
love  should  Ije  given  to  an  unknown 
foreigner,  looked  upon  with  suspicion, 
and  creilited  as  one  of  gentle  birth,  only 
on  the  faith  of  his  unsupported  word  ; 
this  was  the  woe  that  struck  hardest  on 
his  heart,  and  when  he  affianced  her  to 
young  Montalto,  the  prejudices  of  an 
old  patrician  lingered  long  after  tht>  re- 
grets of  a  desolate  and  lonely  father.  They 
were  affianced  ;  but  one  necessary  pre- 
liminary was  yet  to  be  acromplisheil.  The 
heir  of  the  Conte  d' Alessi  had  not  hitherto 
been  acquainted  with  the  occurrences  of 
his  own  family,  and  his  presence,  from  a 
distant  part  of  the  island,  was  required 
before  the  ceremony  of  his  sister's  nup- 
tials. A  messenger  was  despatched,  and 
the  summonses  were  answered  in  an  un- 
courteous  strain  by  the  dissolute  young 
nobleman ;  who,  while  expressing  his 
disapproval  of  the  alliance,  intimated 
that  his  reasons  were  more  than  he  could 
.<tate,  olherwisej  than  as  he  intended,  by 


a  personal  conference',  hi  a  few  days  he 
arrived,  but  positively  refused  to  see  the 
•Stranger  to  whom  he  so  mysteriously  ob- 
jected. He  conversed  with  his  father  in 
an  unintelligible  manner,  but  gave  glimp- 
ses of  a  serious  meaning,  in  the  half  im- 
putaiion<  he  threw  out  against  Montalto. 
Still  no  entreaty  or  reinon>trance  of  tlie 
old  man  could  t;;iin  from  him  an  explicit 
accusation.  The  charge,  incoherent  and 
left  to  his  conjecture,  conjured  up  a  thou- 
sand phantoms  before  his  eyes  ;  he  feared 
he  knew  not  what, — his  dear  daughter 
might  be  the  prey  of  a  criminal  or  a  dis- 
honoured outcast  ; — (here  might  be  the 
brand  r>{  public  guilt,  or  personal  shame, 
on  this  young  foreigner.  He  appealed, 
he  implored  his  son,  lo  reveal  wh.it  he 
had  to  disclose  ;  but  no  answer  came, 
but  in  dark  looks  and  equivocal  hints. 

It  wa;i  during  one  of  these  conferences 
that  the  object  of  su^picion,  by  accident, 
found  his  way  into  the  apartment  of  the 
count.  He  entere<l,  ignorant  of  ihe  pur- 
pose and  i>arties  of  the  conversation  ;  but 
his  eyes  no  sooner  fell  on  llie  (-ounieiiance 
of  one  of  these,  than  a  change,  violent 
and  terrible,  convulsed  his  features.  The 
placid  expression  of  the  yoinig  lover  was 
agitated  with  all  the  ()assions  of  astonish- 
ment and  rage  ;  his  eye  beamed  with  fury, 
and  as  the  colour  deserted  his  cheek,  it 
was  with  an  emphasis  of  deadly  purpose 
that  he  uttered  his  first  words. 

'  Villain,"  he  exclaimed,  "  thou  tre- 
mendous villain  !  art  thou  come  at  last  to 
satisfy  me  ?     Thank  God  for  this  !" 

He  paused — but  the  eye  of  the  young 
count  fell,  and  no  answer  came  from  him, 
as  his  father,  with  vain  earnestness, 
sought  for  an  explana;ion  of  this  strange 
address. 

"  Wretch  !  "  continued  Montalto, 
"would  you  ask  him  to  confes.s  his  vil- 
lany — lo  convict  himself  ?  No,  no  :  he 
has  not  that  honesty  ;  one  thing  only  I 
entreat  to  know,  by  what  base  acts  he 
wormed  himself  hero.  Oh !  .Sir,  trust 
him  not  with  the  confidence  of  a  m  >- 
ment.  I  know  too  horribly  how  he  will 
betray  it.  Yet,  once  again,  i  ask,  how 
came  the  monster  here  '" 

"  Are  you  mad,  Montalto  ?"  answered 
the  old  count.  "  Would  voii,  by  this 
paroxysm,  attempt  to  change  inv  whole 
nature  ?  would  you,  by  your  wild  speech 
strive  to  overcome  the  warm  feelings  of  a 
father  .'" 

"  A  father  !"  shrieked  the  other; 
"  Gracious  Heaven  !  forbid  it  I — It  can- 
not be  that  one  so  vile  has  sprung  from 
that  noble  root. — Oh  !  no,  I  have  mis- 
taken vour  words — sav  not  you  are  his 
father'." 
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"  And  wherefore  not,  Montalto  ? — 
What  madness  urges  you  to  these  exces- 
ses ?"  The  voice  of  the  other  was  check- 
ed ,  he  softened  the  violence  of  his  look, 
and  after  a  pause,  proceeded  in  a  milder 
tone. 

"  Sir,  you  have  known  me  long  enough 
to  be  assured  that  I  am  not  wantonly  dis- 
turbing your  quiet ;  it  was  not  with  any 
foresight  of  this  catastrophe  that  I  came 
hither ; — I  could  not  guess  that  this  man 
called  you  by  the  honoured  title  of  parent 
— I  can  hardly  now  believe  it : — but  my 
words  have  awakened  your  fears,  and  I 
cannot  rest  without  satisfying  them."  He 
stopped,  and  for  a  moment  appeared  to 
undergo  a  conflict  of  various  emotions : 
then  directing  his    gaze   fixedly  to  the 

guailing  countenance  of  the  young  Alessi, 
e  continued  in  these  solemn  words — 
"  Enrico,  your  own  conscience  written 
on  that  cheek,  will  tell  far  better  than 
my  words,  that  I  have  not  been  raving. 
— As  I  look  at  you  now,  I  cannot  recog- 
nize the  courtly  and  accomplished  noble- 
man, to  whom  a  seat  at  my  paternal 
table  was  offered  with  all  the  frankness  of 
unsuspecting  hearts,  and  disgraced  by 
ingratitude,  blacker  than  malice  could 
have  painted.  The  result  of  our  hospi- 
tality is  known  in  the  country  which  I 
left  despairing,  and  the  infamy  which 
you  threw  on  the  fair  sister  of  my  heart, 
has  been  followed  by  the  dispersion  and 
wretchedness  of  our  whole  house.  You 
left  her  in  the  hour  of  seduction,  afraid 
to  meet  the  resentment  you  had  earned. 
But  the  remembrance  of  the  hateful  time 
is  strongly  enough  perpetuated  by  the 
tears  of  an  imdone  family  ;  and  your 
escape  from  retribution  is  not  now  effect- 
ed.    You  will  understand  me." 

These  words,  uttered  in  a  deep  tone  of 
subdued  emotion,  will  indicate  sufficiently 
some  of  those  circumstances  that  were 
the  forerunners  of  this  tale.  The  young 
Alessi  had  betrayed  the  daughter  of  a 
Neapolitan  noble  ;  and  to  the  baseness  of 
a  seducer,  united  also  the  meanness  of 
a  coward.  He  fled  from  ihe  scene  of  his 
guilty  pleasure,  and  was  overtaken  in 
Sicily  by  Montalto  ;  who,  partly  from  a 
desire  to  wipe  away  the  local  associations 
of  personal  and  family  sorrows,  partly  in 
the  faint  hope  of  meeting  with  the  author 
of  them,  had  wandered  from  his  home, 
without  a  companion,  without  a  plan. — 
These  words  may  also  lead  to  a  surmise 
of  many  consequent  events.  The  dis- 
traction ot  the  old  count,  the  hesitation 
and  subterfuges  of  his  son,  were  but  na- 
tural issues  of  so  unexpected  a  disclo- 
sure. By  the  latter,  no  species  of  vin- 
dication could  be  urged  ;  and  he  stood 


before  his  father  as  a  man  guilty  of  all 
that  he  \/ould  have  imputed  to  the  injured 
Montalto,  had  his  boldness  been  equal  to 
his  deceit. 

And,  for  Rosina,  what  was  the  sorrow 
which  this  event  entailed  7 — Her  youne 
heart  still  beat  high  with  the  expanding 
hopes  of  her  betrothal  ;  her  brow  was  not 
overcast  with  any  new  care — she  heard 
not  the  history  of  her  brother's  disgrace  ; 
and  when  he  departed  from  his  home, 
suflicient  was  the  slight  pretext  used  to 
account  for  his  untimely  disappearance. 
With  a  burning  heart,  Montalto  let  him 
go,  doubting,  in  pain  and  perplexity, 
whether  the  revenge  he  had  so  long  co- 
veted was  not  too  precious  to  be  lost, 
though  he  thereby  remained  master  of 
another  jewel,  and  respected,  as  his  dut}' 
bade  him,  the  parental  intercession  of  the 
Conte  d' Alessi. 

Four  days  had  elapsed,  and  Rosina 
was  attending  one  of  the  ceremonies  of 
her  religion,  in  the  principal  church  of 
Catania.  Her  eyes  were  ,bent  on  the 
ground  during  the  holy  service  of  Ves- 
pers, and  the  obscure  lif;ht  scarcely  mark- 
ed out  a  little  roll  of  paper  that  had 
fallen,  she  knew  not  how,  at  her  feet. 
She  was  on  the  point  of  rising  from  her 
devotions,  when  the  object  first  caught 
her  attention.  She  gently  took  it  up, 
a«d,  to  her  surprise,  found  it  directed  to 
herself.  It  was  opened  and  perused 
without  loss  of  a  moment ;  the  contents 
were  these  : — "  If  you  are  wise,  warn 
Montalto  against  disaster  ;  let  him  be 
wary,  and  act  in  nothing  without  fore- 
sight and  preparation  ; — there  is  some 
one  at  his  elbow."  The  girl  started, 
and  reperused  the  paper  ;  her  senses  al- 
most forsook  her,  as  the  apprehension  of 
an  unknown  danger  floated  before  her ; 
-she  looked  fearfully  about  her,  and  hur- 
ried homewards  with  a  wildness  of  step 
and  look,  that  were  strange  to  her  grace- 
ful demeanour.  That  night  she  slept, 
not  as  she  had  done,  but  her  dreams  were 
disturbed  and  fantastic  ;  and  she  arose 
from  her  feverish  couch,  not  the  airy  and 
happy  creature  who  had  always  "blest 
her  father's  eye  with  a  brightness  more 
cheerful  than  that  of  the  sunny  morn. 
The  morning  came,  and  the  customary 
hour  of  meeting  Montalto  ;  but  he  tar- 
ried longer  than  usual.  Time  passes 
heavily  in  the  solitude  of  young  lovers ; 
but  Rosina  started  as  the  mid-day  bells 
rang  out  their  peal,  and  an  apprehension 
of  some  mischance  flashed  upon  her 
mind  at  the  instant.  She  connected  Iiis 
delay  with  the  warning  of  the  little  note, 
and  with  an  anxious  voice,  she  begged 
her  father,  that  some  messenger  might  be 
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diipatched  to  see  what  hindered  the  young 
Moniallo,  that  he  came  not,  as  was  his 
custom.  The  old  man  smiled  and  com- 
forted her  fears,  which  yet  he  thought 
not  utterly  groundless,  and  lost  no  time 
in  complying  with  her  wishes.  Alas  ! 
what  was  the  result  ! — The  messenger 
returned,  but  no  answer  could  he  give  to 
their  inquiries.  Montalto  had  been  ab- 
sent from  his  lodging  during  the  night, 
and  had  not  since  been  heard  of.  His 
apartment  was  lefl  in  disorder,  and  no 
clotliing  or  other  part  of  its  furniture  re- 
moved. He  had  been  expected,  and 
watched  for  from  the  hour  of  niidnieht, 
but  no  tidings  of  him  had  reached  ihem. 
Who  shall  describe  the  agony  of  the 
young  girl,  who  became  now  too  well 
convinced  of  the  trutii  of  the  secret  coun- 
sel ?  What  cries  of  anguish,  what  na- 
tural laments  fell  from  her  in  that  mo- 
ment of  suspense,  deepened  almost  into 
the  horror  of  certainty. 

In  vain  were  the  sympathy  of  the  fa- 
ther and  admonition  of  friends  applied  to 
mitigate  her  grief.  Each  hour,  as  it 
brought  a  sort  of  confirmation  of  her 
fears,  left  her  more  determined  in  her 
conviction — more  complete  in  her  despair. 
Montalto  came  not  again,  and  all  his 
virtue,  and  beauty,  and  manly  attractions 
had  passed  away,  none  could  tell  where  ; 
and  only  were  recorded  in  the  gossip  of 
busy  I  bodies,  and  in  the  heart  of  a  fond 
girl,  where  they  were  embalmed  as  in  a 
faithful  sepulchre. 

Yet  the  course  of  her  pious  tears  was 
destined  to  be  checked.  It  was  about  a 
month  after  this  occurrence  that  a  letter 
was  put  into  her  hands,  whose  super- 
scripliun  seemed  to  be  written  in  familiar 
characters,  which  only  her  fears  would 
have  disuusted.  It  was  from  the  be- 
loved Montalto,— he  was  yet  alive!  She 
hurried  through  the  contents,  with  a  hea- 
ving bosom,  and  brightened  countenance, 
and  with  an  inarticulate  burst  of  joy,  fell 
into  her  father's  arms,  exhausted  and 
senseless.  The  happy  communication 
was  to  the  following  eflfect : — • 
(  To  be  Continued.) 


PAST.— PRESENT.— FUTURE, 
{For  the  Olio.) 

The  patt,—d>  shadow — or  a  moiirnful  dreaoi, 
A  tale  of  sorrow,  with  a  transient  ray 
Of  suDshine  flitlin?  o'er  its  checquerert  froDt, 
Shewtoe  more  visibly  its  darkened  parts. 
The  past ' — bornas  the  rushing  wind — we  know 
Not  whence  it  came,  its  source,  or  whither 

gone; 
It  has  swept  past  us  on  time's  rushing  pinions, 
And  it  has  brought  us,— what  >  the  present 

raoment. 


The  present, — yes  of  all  the  myriad  momenti. 
Allowed  by  God  unto  this  passing  world. 
But  one^-one  only  doth  remain  with  us. 
The  present  moment !  like  the   arched  rain- 
bow 
Of  divers  hues  composed,  and  all  as  fleeting. 
More  rapid  than   the  forked  lightning's  glare  : 
And  oh  !    once  gone — the  wealth  of   Indies, 

told 
Ten  thousand  times,  can  never  call  It  back. 

The  future — oh,  how  deep  the  barrier 
Placed   between   us,    and    that  which    is  to 

come  ! 
TIs  veiled  in  darkness  from  us,  by  a  cloud, 
A  mist,  which  we  would  vainly  penetrate. 
'Tis  big  with  a  strange  mystery, — 'lis  fraught 
With  interest  to  man — yet  wisely  hidden 
From  the  eager  glance  of  curiosity. 
By  him  who  views  them  M— the  present,  past. 
And  future — and  of  all — \.W  present  only 
Hath  to  frail  man  alloted  as  h^  own. 

E.  F. 


LINES. 
(For  the  Olio.) 

I  stood  and  gazed  upon  the  grave  of  one 
'Who  in  life's  early  day  had  been  all  blest. 
But  who  had  died  neglected  ;  for  the  world 
Had,  in  the  evening  uf  his  changing  day. 
Forsaken  him  when  ail  his  joys  were  gone. 
And  like  the  treacherous  waters  of  the  deep, 
Shipwreck'd  bis  hopes  when  most  he  trusted 

them. 
Leaving  him  in  his  misery  forlorn, 
All  desolate  and  stranded  on  life's  shore  : 
And  as  I  mu<«d  upon  that  humble  turf. 
It  showed  to  me  the  common  lot  of  all ; 
For  still  the  thought  which  soothes  our  latest 

hour 
Is,  that  some  being,  whom  we  once  have  lov'd, 
Wi'.l  keep  a  sorrowing  vigil  o'er  our  tomb ; 
And  though  it  can  impart  no  wirmlh  or  joy 
Unto  the  cold  and  Hitberin^  form  beneath. 
Still,  it  is  sweet  to  think  there  is  an  eye 
Will  shed  a  tear  of  pity  o'er  our  sleep! 
That  some  fair  baud,  which  we  have  fondly 

press'd. 
Will  cull  some  flowers  to  strew  them  o'er  our 

bed, 
And  the  soft  voice  which  we  through  life  have 

lov'd. 
Murmur  a  prayer  for  our  eternal  bliss  ! 
And  yet  how  vain  such  hopes  must  ever  prove, 
That  cold  neglected  grave  too  plainly  told- 
Perchance  some  faithful  dog,  too  often  spurn'd, 
Denied  the  soul  which  man  so  proudly  boasts, 
May  still  remember  where  his  master  lies, 
And  moan  in  anguish  for  the  friend  he  lost  -. 
But  man,  with  heart  far  colder  than  the  dust 
In  which  he  lays  the  weary  to  their  rest. 
Forgets  in  one  short  hour  all  former  ties, 
Aad  passes  heedless  to  bis  own  dark  doom. 


ON  THE  GENIUS  OF  ERASMUS. 

Omce  tulit  punctum,  qui  mUcuit  utile  dalcl, 
Lectorem  delecUndo,  pariterque  monendo. 

DE    .\RTB    rOBTICA. 

It  is  a  subject  of  some  suiprise  that 
the   writings    of   Erasmus  should  be    w» 
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iUf.c  known  lo  the  general  reader,  whether 
his  fame  and  worth  have  been  partially 
obscured  by  the  malignity  of  his  contem- 
poraries, who  having  too  justly  felt  that 
severity  of  censure  and  ridicule,  with 
which  he  exposed  the  errors  of  Catholi- 
cism, the  tenets  and  strictures  of  whicli 
were  deemed  as  sacred  by  the  philosopher 
as  the  peasant,  it  cannot  now  be  easily 
determined,  although  the  supposition  is 
highly  probable. 

The  name  of  Erasmus  has  been  classed 
with  that  of  Grotius  or  Malebranche, 
and  his  writings  were  thought  to  possess 
no  excellence  beyond  that  of  information 
or  authority  to  the  theologist,  and  a 
subtlety  of  argument  interesting  to  none 
but  the  Aristotelian. 

It  was  after  a  perusal  of  his  volumes 
tliat  our  Lexicographer  spoke  of  him  as 
the  "  great  Erasmu","  a  sentiment  that 
must  be  expressed  Ijy  all  who  are  con- 
versant with  this  elegant  and  animated 
writer  ;  that  Jolmson  should  have  excel- 
led most  of  the  literati  in  his  praise, 
must  have  resulted  from  the  discovery  of 
a  genius  so  kindred  to  his  own,  for  he  did 
not  less  resemble  Erasmus  than  Cicero^ 
with  whom  he  has  with  great  justice  been 
compared.  As  a  moralist  and  divine  he 
demands  a  high  veneration.  Although  he 
possessed  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
theology  of  his  era  he  conceded  to  none 
of  its  errors ;  he  was  free  from  the  pre- 
judices of  every  corrupted  system,  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical — -he  employed  his 
great  talents  to  promote  virtue  and  learn- 
ing, and  no  earthly  obstacle  could  shake 
the  ardour  of  his  intention^  or  tend  to 
dim  the  brilliance  of  his  success. 

His  writings  every  where  evince  the 
research  of  the  scholar,  combined  with  a 
wit  and  humour  that  has  been  scarce  sur- 
passed by  Lucian  or  Voltaire  ;  as  spe- 
cimens of  elegant  Latinity,  they  are  per- 
liaps  unrivalled  ;  he  has  not  adopted  the 
abstract  brevity  of  Pliny,  nor  the  consu- 
lar dignity  of  Cicero.  If  the  Latinity  of 
an  European  can  be  justly  compared 
with  tliat  of  the  Roman  Classics,  Iiis  style 
may  be  said  to  have  approximated  more 
to  that  elegance  and  ease  so  peculiar  to 
Horace. 

The  characters  of  the  satirist  and  mn- 
ralisi  have  in  every  age  been  combined, 
although  it  might  appear  that  those 
ethical  dogmas,  the  truth  of  which 
could  not  be  denied,  and  their  virtuous 
tendency  imcontrovertible,  did  not  need 
a  combination  with  wit  or  ridicule  to 
insure  their  approbation  ;  but  as  the 
knowledge  of  human  passions,  1  ke  the 
various  properties  of  the  physical  world  ; 
can  only  be  the  consequent  of  protracted 


study  and  deep  observation,  it  was  found 
that  the  moralist  who  merely  assumed 
the  language  of  the  divine,  was  a  charac- 
ter not  so  essential  to  the  reformation  of 
a  degenerate  age  as  the  satirist,  who 
employed  sarcasm  to  deprecate  that  vice, 
which  remained  invincible  to  the  argu- 
ments of  truth  ;  to  depict  vice  as  a  foe, 
and  to  employ  reason  and  sophism  as 
weapons  for  its  destruction,  gives  it  an 
importance  and  an  energy  it  has  no  right 
to  assume  ;  but  when  it  became  the  ob- 
ject of  contempt,  it  blushed  at  its  own 
worthlessness,  and  although  inexorable  to 
the  precepts  of  a  Cicero,  it  trembled  be- 
fore the  satire  of  a  Juvenal. 

If  we  reflect  upon  the  fearful  rav^es 
of  vice,  and  its  baneful  influence,  which 
has  threatened  that  kingdom  with  deso- 
lation, which  its  proudest  foe  could  never 
hope  to  conquer,  it  must  be  seen  how 
essential  were  such  satirists  as  Lucian, 
Persius,  or  Juvenal.  The  Dialogues  of 
Lucian  were  more  capable  of  enlighten- 
incr  and  enhancing  the  liberty  of  the 
Athenians,  than  the  most  valuable  of 
their  justiciary  pandects.  A  nation  devo- 
ted to  idolatory  must  be  constitutionally 
depraved  and  servile  :  such  was  Athens, 
when  it  felt  the  severity  of  the  sternest 
of  their  censors ;  and  no  greater  proof 
can  be  given  of  the  temerity  of  Lucian, 
than  by  adducing  from  his  dialogues  the 
censure  of  Diogenes,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  met  Alexander  in  the  shades  im- 
mediately after  his  death. 

'  Wilt  thou  Annubis  or  Osiris  be  i 

Too  careful  are  thy    keepers,  heaven-born 

prince  ! 
To  let  thee  'scape  their  power  so  easily  ; 
But  tell  me  how  thou  bear'st  the  grievious  loss 
Of  all  that  thou  hast  left  i'the  upper  world, — 
The  satraps,  body-guards,  and  elephants, 
The  bending  nations,  and  the  treasured  gold  ; 
The  spoils  of  Bactria  and  Babylon  ; 
And  Fear  and  Glory  waiting  at  thy  side. 
When  in  thy  lofty  car  tliou  proudly  rod'st. 
Clad  in  the  gorgeous  purple  of  the  East, 
And  wearing  in  thy  brow  the  kingly  crown, 
Does  it  not  grieve  thee  to  remember  these  ? 
Oh,  fool  ! — why  dost  thou  weep  >. 
Are  these  the  lessous  Aristotle  taught  i 

I  will  suggest  a  medicine  for  thy  sorrows. 
For  here  there  grows  no  antidote  to  madness — 
Drink  oft  and  deep  of  Lethe's  placid  stream. 

But  look  where  come  that  Clitus,  and  the  rest 

Of  those  thy  tyranny  hath  basely  wronged  ; 
They  call  for  vengeance  on  thy  guilty  head. 

Go — get  thee  to  another  place begone  I 

And  drink  as  deeply  as  I  bid  thee  do.' 

Erasmus  lived  in  an  age  when  Catholi- 
cism displayed  its  specious  grandeur, 
and  exacted  from  all  the  most  servile  ido- 
latry. Crusaders  wore  upon  their  breasts 
the  emblem  of  peace  and   devotion  ;  their 
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swords  were  rtained  wilh  the  blood  of  a 
defenceless  people,  yet  they  dared  to 
uphold  the  cross  as  the  talismanic  sigrial 
of  destruction,  and  a<;  a  sacred  authority 
that  privileged  massacre ;  pilgrimase 
was  considered  the  greatest  proof  of  piety 
that  the  Christian  could  evince,  and  such 
wa3  their  frequency  that  cities  became 
comparativelv  tenantless,  the  ties  of  kin- 
dred and  every  civil  dependence  were 
forgotten  in  the  delirium  of  bi-jotry.— 
These  were  the  scenes  that  called  forth  his 
virtuous  indignation,  and  demanded  the 
patriot  to  stav  the  progress  of  ruin  and 
desolation,  which  a  legislature  had  not 
power  to  oppose. 

His  Colloquies  are  not  Uinted  with  that 
virulent  expose,  so  peculiar  to  the  wri- 
tings of  Persius  and  Juvenal,  nor  has 
he  altogether  conceded  to  the  stoical 
precepts  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  pa- 
radoxes of  the  Roman  Orator  ;  he  has 
pursued  an  intermediate  path,  more  natu- 
ral to  humanity,  and  more  faithful  to  the 
laws  of  moral  rectitude.  In  his  Essay, 
*'  De  CoUoquirorum  utilitate,"  he  inge- 
niously extoUs  the  excellence  of  collo- 
quial writings : — '  Et  haud  scio  an  quic- 
aaam  discitur  felicius,  quam  quod  luden- 
o  discitur  est  hoc  nimirum  sandissimum 
fallendi  genus,  per  imposturam  dare  be- 
neficium,  laudatur  enim  medici,  qui  sic 
fallunt  aegrotis.' 

That  an  author  poss«=sing  so  many  ex- 
cellencies should  be  so  liule  known  to 
general  readers,  must  be  a  subject  of 
regret,  though  not  of  any  great  surprise, 
since  most  of  our  classic  writers  remain 
in  partial  obscurity,  because  either  they 
have  been  tortured  by  inefficient  transla- 
tors, or  wholly  neglected  by  those  who 
have  possessed  a  genius  kindred  to  their 
classic  inspirations.  G.  M.  B. 


SONG. 


It  U  night,  and  th»  wearied  are  sleeping, 

And  th«  world  it  bush'd  in  repone  ; 
Wlillst  the  toft,   noiselen    night-winds   are 
creeping. 

To  sigh  round  the  first  open'd  ro»e. — 
Be  thou  free  as  the  light  air  from  sorrow  ; 

A*  the  rose  from  each  darlc  tint  of  gloom  ; 
And  may  ev'ry  succeeding  to-morrow. 

Find  Iby  happiness  still  in  ita  bloom. 


O'er  the  b\ue  distant  hills  just  appearing. 

See  the  light  of  the  broad  btilllint  moon; 
Whilst  the  light  fleecy  clouds  are  careering 

O'er  her  brow,  but  they  psss  away  soon. 
Oh  1  thus  may  each  dark  cloud  of  sorrow 

Pass  by  thee,  nor  rest  on  thy  brow ; 
And  may  ev'ry  succeeding  to-morrow 

Find  thy  happiness  cloudiest  as  now.  K, 


CRITICISM. 

The  Earl  of  Orford,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters, says: — "  It  is  prudent  to  consult 
others  before  one  ventures  on  publication 
— but  every  single  person  is  as  liable  to 
be  erroneous  as  an  author.  An  elderly 
man,  as  he  gains  experience,  acquires 
prejudices  too  ;  nay,  old  age  has  gene 
rally  two  faults— it  is  too  (juick-sighted 
into"  the  faults  of  the  time  bein^,  and  too 
blind  to  the  faults  that  reigned  in  h^s  own 
vouth  ;  which  having  partaken  of,  or 
havin?  admired,  though  injudiciously,  he 
recollects  willi  complaisance. 

PORTRAIT    CF    A    GENTLEMAN. 

A  gentleman's  title  sugsjests  to  him  hu- 
mihty,  courtesy,  and  affability ;  to  be 
easy  of  access,  to  pass  by  neglects  and 
oflfences,  especially  from  inferiors  ;  neither 
to  despise  any  for  their  bad  fortune  or 
misery,  nor  to  be  afraid  to  own  those  who 
are  unjustly  oppressed  ;  not  to  domineer 
over  inferiors,  nor  be  resty  and  disobedient 
to  superiors ;  not  standing  upon  his  fa- 
mily's name,  wealth,  honour  of  hb  kin- 
dred or  ancestors,  but  striving  to  equal 
himself  with  those  that  began  their  repu- 
tation in  civility,  industry,  gentleness, 
and  discretion. 

The  Jews  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
are  not  supposed  to  be  more  than  from 
ten  to  twelve  thousand,  very  many  of 
whom  are  foreigners  and  migratory. 

THE  QUICK  MARCH    OP  COMMINICATION. 

St;cH   now  is  the  facility  with  which 
friends  at  a  distance  can  shake  hands,  that 
England  is  only  forty -eight  hours  long, 
and  thirty-six  hours  broad  ;    and  you  ac- 
complish' m  a  day  what  your  grandfather 
could  not  have  accomplished  in  a  week. 
The  saving  which  this  has  produced  is 
immense.    In  former  times,  if  you  had 
but  one  short  journey  across  the  island, — 
a  twelfth  part  of  your  year — a  four-hun- 
dredth part  of  your  active  life — was  gone  ; 
but  now  you  return  in  four  days,  and 
have  the  seven-and-twenty  for  other  oc- 
cupation.    Mucli   of  the  wealth  of  Eng- 
land has  been  made  by  journeys  across 
the  country,   and  if  the'time  of  them  has 
been  reduced  to  one  month,   the  value — 
the  power  of  producing  wealth  has  been 
multiplied  by   nine.      Nor   is   that   all : 
people  are  enabled  to  do  their  busmess 
themselves— to  add  the  knowledge,   the 
comfort,  and  the  security  of  personal  ac- 
quaintance and  friendship,  to  the  transac- 
tions of  business  ;    and  here  again  the  ad- 
vantages are  immense. — Lon.  Mag. 
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umshbllas. 
"  Here  will  I  mention  a  things,"  says 
Coryat,  in  his  '  Crudities,  1611,'  "that 
although  perhaps,  it  will  seem  but  frivo- 
lous to  divers  readers  that  have  already 
(ravelled  in  Italy,  yet  because  unto  many 
that  neither  have  been  there,  nor  ever  in- 
tent to  go  thither  while  they  live,  it  will 
be  a  mere  novelty,  I  will  not  let  it  pass 
unmentioned,"  &c.  "  Many  of  them  doe 
carry  other /we  things  of  a  (jreat  price, 
that" will  cost  at  least  a  duckat,  which 
they  commonly  call  in  the  Italian  ton£;ne, 
'  umbrellas,'  that  is,  thinj^s  that  minister 
shadow  unto  them  for  shelter  against  the 
scorcliing  heat  of  the  sun.  These  are 
made  of  leather,  something  answerable  to 
the  forme  of  a  little  canopie,  and  hooped 
in  the  inside  with  divers  little  wooden 
lioops,  that  extend  the  umbrella  in  a  pret- 
ty large  compasse.  They  are  used  espe- 
cially  by  horsemen,  who  carry  them  in 
their  hands  when  they  ride,  fastening  the 
end  (if  the  handle  upon  one  of  their  thighs, 
and  they  impart  so  long  a  shadow  unto 
ihem,  that  it  keepetli  the  heat  of  the  sun 
from  the  upper  part  of  their  bodies." 


STRANGE  IDEAS  OF  THE  JEWS. 

In  Russian  Poland  the  Je^s  bury  their 
dead  hastily,  judging  them  to  be  such 
when  no  steam  appears  on  a  glass  ap- 
[)lied  to  the  mouth.  If  the  jolting  of  the 
cart  recalls  life  and  action,  they  believe 
tiiat  it  is  a  devil  who  occupies  the  body, 
and  deal  with  it  accordingly  :  thus  says 
a  very  respectable  Jew,  an  eye-witness, 
born  and  bred  there.  He  adds,  that  they 
are  armed  against  our  reasonings  on  the 
Old  Testament,  (of  which,  however,  they 
know  very  little,)  by  the  assurances  of 
their  rabbis,  that  the  Almighty  has  placed 
many  things  in  the  text,  as  stumbling- 
blocks  to  the  Gentiles,  but  that  the  truth 
is  to  be  found  in  the  marginal  notes  from 
the  Targum,  which  are  given  as  infallible 
guides  to  the  Israelites  alone.  They  are 
taught,  that  the  seven  nations  of  the  land 
of  Canaan  were  Christian,  and  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  a  magician.  How  deeply  they 
feel  tiie  want  of  a  mediator,  is  evident  from 
a  part  of  ?.  prayer  used  by  them  on  the 
day  of  the  atonement,  wliich  runs  thus  : 
"  Woe  unto  us,  for  we  have  no  media- 
tor." The  Jew  on  the  bed  of  death  can 
see  nothing  in  his  God  but  an  inexorable 
judge,  whose  wrath  he  cannot  depreciate, 
"and  whose  justice  he  cannot  satisfy.  At 
all  times,  but  in  sickness  especially,  (he 
thought  or  mention  of  death  is  terri- 
ble to  him  ;  the  evil  eye,  ever  an  object 
of  horror,  is  then  pecularly  so  ;  they  then 
tear  their  nearest  and  dearest  friends  look 
ing  at  them. — Quar.  Rev. 


WINGED    BUGS. 

Bishop  Heber,  in  his  Narrative  of  the 
Journey  he  performed  through  the  Upper 
Provinces  of  India,  gives  the  following 
account,  and  says, — "  that  one  of  the 
greatest  plagues  he  met  with  was  the  en- 
countering of  Winged  Bugs.  In  shape, 
size,  and  scent,  with  the  additional  facul- 
ty of  flying,  they  resemble  the  grabba- 
lic  genus  too  well  known  in  England. 
The  nighi  of  our  lying  off  Barrackpoor, 
they  were  troublesome  ;  but  when  we 
were  off  the  Rajah's  palace,  they  came 
out,  like  the  ghosts  of  his  ancestor's  ar- 
mies, in  hundreds  and  thousands  from 
every  bush,  and  every  heap  of  ruins,  and 
so  filled  our  cabins,  as  to  make  them  bare- 
ly endurable.  These  unhappy  aiiimal.« 
crowded  round  our  candles  in  such 
swarms,  some  just  burning  their  feet  and 
wings  on  the  edge  of  the  glass  shade,  and 
thus  toppling  over  ;  others,  more  bold, 
flying  right  into  the  crater,  and  meeting 
their  deaths  there,  that  we  really  paid 
no  attention  to  what  was  the  next  day  a 
ghastly  spectacle  ;  the  mighty  army 
which  had  settled  on  the  wet  paint  of  the 
ceiling,  and  remained  there,  black  and 
stinking,  till  the  ants  devoured  them." 


THE  BAD  WITH  THE  GOOD. 

When  a  friend  told  Johnson  that  he 
vras  much  blamed  for  having  unveiled  the 
weakness  of  Pope.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  if 
one  man  undertake  to  write  the  life  of 
another,  he  undertakes  to  exhibit  his  true 
and  real  character  :  but  this  can  be  done 
only  by  a  faithful  and  accurate  delinea- 
tion of  the  particulars  which  discriminate 
that  character." 

THE    NEWSMONGER. 

The  character  of  a  newsmonger  is  very 
ridiculous  and  contemptible  :  they  gene- 
rally deal  more  by  conjecture  than  alma- 
nac-makers, and  out-lie  Chancery-bills 
and  epitaphs.  Yet  such  petty  foggers  and 
retailers  of  news  and  politics,  such  poor 
reptiles  as  these,  before  they  have  learnt  se 
much  as  to  obey,  pretend  to  teach  their 
rulers  how  to  govern,  and  presume  by  the 
baseness  of  their  own  genius,  to  judge  of 
princes,  and  censure  ministers  of  state. 

ICE  A  medicine. 
The  custom  of  taking  ice,  in  Italy  and 
Sicily,  is  considered  as  an  indispensable 
refreshment,  and  as  a  powerful  remedy  in 
many  diseases.  The  physicians  of  these 
countries  do  not  give  many  medicines  ; 
but  frequently  prescribe  a  severe  regimen, 
and  prevent  the  baneful  effects  of  various 
diseases  by  suffering  the  sick,  for  several 
days,  to  take  nothing  but  water  cooled 
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w'Ah  ice,  sweet  oranges,  and  ice  fruits. 
They  ascribe  much  efficacy  to  the  external 
and  internal  use  of  water.  They  do  not, 
as  in  England,  use  ice  as  a  cooler,  but 
snow  ;  which  is  not  only  more  easily 
preserved  than  ice,  but  is  supposed  by 
them  to  be  more  healthy.  It  is  preserved 
partly  in  natural  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and 
partly  in  caverns,  which  they  dig  in  the 
mountains  towards  the  north.  In  these, 
the  snow  is  closely  packed  together  ;  and 
to  give  it  a  durable  consistency,  mixed 
witii  straw,  sand,  or,  in  volcanic  coun- 
tries, with  ashes.  H.  6. 

INtllAN    PHYSICIANS. 

The  physicians  of  the  interior  of  North 
America,  generally  treat  their  patients  in 
tlie  same  way,  whatever  may  be  their 
disorder.  They  first  inclose  them  in  a 
narrow  cabin,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a 
stone  red  hot,  on  which  they  throw  water 
till  the  patient  is  covered  with  warm  va- 
pour, and  is  in  a  profuse  persT)iration, 
when  they  hurry  him  thence,  and  plunge 
him  into  the  next  river.  This  is  repeated 
as  often  as  they  consider  necessary  ;  and 
by  this  method  extraordinary  cure3  are 
sometimes  performed  :  but  it  also  fre- 
quently happens  that  persons  die  in  tha 
very  operation,  especially  where  they  are 
afflicted  with  the  new  disorders  brought 
to  them  from  Europe,  and  it  is  partly 
owing  to  this  manner  of  proceedhig,  that 
the  small-pox  has  proved  so  much  more 
fatal  to  them  than  to  other  nations.  It 
must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that 
they  have  the  use  of  some  specifics  of 
wonderful  efficacy,  the  power  of  which, 
they  however  attribute  to  the  ceremonies 
witii  which  they  are  administered.    H.  B. 


THE    GOOD    WOMAN,  (WITHOCT  A  HEAD.) 

The  oil-jar  seen  over  the  oilman's  shop 
is  supposed  to  represent  a  '  Good  Woman,' 
— a  satisfactory  reason  for  which  has  ttot 
been  given,  why  a  woman  should  not  be 
good  with  her  head.  If  her  tongue  be  the 
unruly  member  objected  to,  her  head 
could  remain  in  a  representation,  without 
a  tongue.  The  sign  might  apply  to  the 
story  of  the  *  Forty  Thieves,'  or  more 
probably,  it  being  at  an  oil-man's  exclu- 
sively, (I  believe,)  be  nothing  more  than 
an  oil-jar,  drawn  vulgarly  like  a  female 
decapitated,  with  her  arms  a-kimbo. 

In  Saini  Arnaud  there  are  two  wine- 
houses  in  one  street,  bearing  the  sign  of 
La  Bonne  Femme.  This  is  supposed  to 
inform  passengers  requiring  rest  and  jol- 


lity, that—'  no  Xantippc  is  within,'— 
therefore  walk  in  gents,  and  enjoy  your- 
selves. The  Femme  sam  tete,  is  often 
a  delicate  figure,  with  her  ajtos  pendent. 

ARROW   HEADS. 

Origin  of  the  broad  R. 

1.  Stat.  7.  Hen.  4.  7.      AD  heads  for 
arrows  and  quarrels  shall  be  well  boiled 
or  brazed,  and  hardened  at  the  point  with 
steel,  in  pain  to  forfeit  them,  be  imprison 
ed,  and  make  fine  at  the  King's  will. 

2.  Such  arrow  heads  and  quarrels  shall 
be  marked  with  the  proper  mark  of  the 
maker. 

3.  Justices  of  the  peace  shall  have 
power  to  punish  such  as  make  defective 
arrow  heads  and  quarrels. 

A    FIR    WITHOUT  A    HEAD. 

Those  persons  who  have  travelled 
through  France  must  have  observed  this 
sign.  It  is  generally  understood  to  have 
a  reference  to  the  Israelites  ;  who,  if  thev 
walk  in  and  taste,  they  may  eat  the  white 
veal  in  safety,  for  the  pig  without  a  head 
cannot  expose  them  by  unlawful  squeaks 
to  the  Rabbi.  P.  R.  J. 


BALLOONING. 


Haite,    then,    and   wheel  away  a    sLatter'd 

world. 
Ye  slow  revolving  seasons  !   we  would  see 
A  sight  to  which  our  eyes  are  strangers  yet : — 
How  pleasant  in  Itself  what  pleases  him  ! 

Tbb  Tas«. 


Mr.  Green's  hundredth  ascent  took 
place  nn  the  15th  August,  from  the 
'  Conduit  ;'  but  the  unfavourable  slate  of 
the  weather  the  two  previous  days  pre- 
vented the  attraction  such  an  event  was 
calculated  to  give,  when  the  additional  tra- 
veller and  fellow  comforter  through  the 
aerial  way  was  announced  to  be  a  pony,  but 
which  proved  in  the  seouel  a  mere  mortal 
man,  like  ourself.  Men,  women,  and 
pigeons  cea.=ed  to  draw  ;  it,  therefore,  was 
matter  of  policy  to  get  a  docile  and  four- 
legged  animal,  though  it  might  not  leave 
a  trace  behind  to  keep  John  Bull  in  har- 
ness on  terra  firma,  at  his  gazing  ex- 
pence,  and  something  in  his  own  line, 
without  the  risK  of  his  neck,  or  any  of  his 
commodities,  to  accompany  the  aeronaut 
to  poise  in  elements  '  where  angel  visits 
are  few  and  far  between.' 

That  Mr.  Green  is  an  enterprising  per- 
son, it  cannot  be  denied,  and  that  he  has 
carried  himself  and  others  with  tolerable 
safety  thronsh  untrodden  regions,  is  true  ; 
but  what  does  the  hundredth  ascent  mean. 
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otherwise  than  he  has  risked  his  life  as 
many  times,  and  i.<  a  miraculous  instance 
of  preservation.  Now  diat  he  has  passed 
the  century  of  his  trials,  let  him  take  heed 
he  does  not  '  so  once  too  often.'  Utility 
there  is  none  in  his  aerostation,  or  he 
mi^ht  have  made  some  kind  of  discoveries 
out  of  so  many  efforts :  deduced  some 
new  ideas  of  clouds,  airs,  or  gravities. 
As  to  his  taking  up  a  horse — why  does  he 
not  take  one  of  Whilbread's  drays,  ca- 
parisoned to  the  moon  ?  That  '  fat,  fair, 
and  forty'  faced  Diana,  we  imao^ine, 
would  be  unaccountably  smitten  with  one 
of  the Endvmion-like draymen,  that  would 
lift  off  an  entire  butt  for  the  acceptance  of 
her  moonship  ;  and  the  man  witii  the 
fatjot  on  hi^  back  would  sjive  him  a  hearty 
shake  of  his  delicate  hand  at  beini,'  ap- 
pointed the  Boniface  of  the  lunar  (Lu- 
nardi)  climate.  Mr.  Green  should,  really, 
if  he  intends  to  thrust  himself  through 
another  century,  before  the  time  of  others 
arriving  to  it,  make  some  new  experi- 
ments, such  as  trying  the  breed  of  geese 
in  some  of  the  planets,  ascertaining  the 
value  of  Long  Annuities  and  Life  Assur- 
ances, and  estabhshing  '  Savings  Banks.' 
He  should  open  auction  marts — comme- 
morate Lord  Mayors'  shows  in  the  Geor- 
gian Sidus — induce  Gog  and  Magog  to 
take  possession  of  Saturn — form  a  circu- 
lating Medium  in  his  Ring,  and  a  circu- 
lating library  of  useful  knowledge  in  his 
belt  for  Life  Guards.  Persuade  the  smith, 
Vulcan,  and  his  satellites  of  Jupiter,  to 
erect  a  shrine  to  Hymen,  and  cut  a  quicker 
way  without  Mc  kdam,  and  to  unite  the 
voung  and  giddy  daughters  of  Eve  in  the 
bands  of  marriage.  Gretna  is  going  out 
of  vogue — askings  are  out  of  fashion — 
christenings  are  antecedently  popular. — 
The  planet  Venus,  ever  looking  on  us 
with  dewy  eyes,  would,  no  doubt,  en- 
courage so  adventurous  an  Adonis  as  Mr. 
Green.  Cobbett  might  be  appointed 
editor  of  '  Mercury,'"  as  it  is  nearer  the 
sun  and  centre  of  information.  Hunt 
might  be  the  blackins-maker  to  the 
Eclipses— the  Duke  of  Wellington  presi- 
dent of  Mars — the  dissatisfied  farmers  take 
their  centrifugal  and  centripetal  force  to 
Ceres — the  Minerva  Press  create  novels 
and  romances  in  Pallas— the  Infant,  with 
Napoleon  in  its  eyes,  might  be  conveyed 
to  '  Argus'— disobedient  daughters  and 
Jupiter-loving  convicts  be  transported  to 
Juno — the  opera  dancers  finil  refuge  un- 
der tile  protection  of  Vesta— the  '  <;igantic 
woman'  be  removed  to  '  Ursa  Major' — 
the  '  dwarf  man'  take  his  post  at  the  orbit 
of  '  Ursa  Minor.'  The  morning  and 
evening  stars,  like  our  mails,  might  have 
their  bags  and  horns,   and  all  kinds  of 


birds  might  be  better  employed  with  Mr. 
Grein,  the  greengrocer's  superintendance, 
as  envoys  extraordinary,  than  by  chirping 
on  housetops  and  in  bu?he>.  Dcs,  with 
saucepans  at  their  tails,  might  course  up  to 
'  Canes.'  How  pleasing  the  idea  of  break- 
fasting on  beams  less  weighty  than  those 
which  fell  in  the  Brunswick  Theatre  ! — 
of  dining,  sans  n  la  fourchette,  with 
'  Aquildj'on  a  complaiiiless  '  Corvus,' — 
drinking  tea  in  company  with  '  Arion,' 
and  supping  with  '  Bootes.'  The  pieman 
would  be  found  baking  his  moiitons  over 
t!ie  heat  of  Mercury,'  and  '  Hesperian* 
apples  would  be  roasted  in  '  Cobbett's 
Register.'  Real  thunder  and  lightning 
mi<jht  be  procured  for  the  use  of  the  drama, 
and  'Eolus'  arrange  a  never-failing  band. 
Mr.  Punch  and  his  delectable  Judy, 
might  be  transposed  from  one  sphere  to 
another,  and  Mr.  Green  take  tlie  benefit. 

If  such  schemes  as  these  were  projected, 
the  aeronaut  might  gather  something  to 
his  personal  advantage,  which  he  does  not 
in  the  old  way  ;  and  it  is  not  questioned 
but  he  would  derive  as  much  pleasure, 
not  with  more  risk  than  by  continuing  an 
ascension  out  of  his  own  element,  for  no 
other  obvious  purpose  than  drawing  people 
into  a  focus,  and  a  pittance  insutScient  for 
his  outlay.  P. 


An  antidote  for  INTOXICATION, 

AND  A  MUD  BATH  PANACEA  for 

ALL  COMPLAINTS. 

The  circumstance  in  France  recently 
of  a  man  drinking  a  quart  of  Brandy,  is 
an  absurdity  so  great,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
he  expired  shortly  after  it  :  but  a  still 
greater  absurdity  is  the  custom  of  putting 
inebriaied  persons  in  a  heap  of  dung 
up  to  their  chins  to  restore  them.  This 
brings  to  mind  the  schemes  of  the  noto- 
rious Dr.  Graham,  who  cut  so  great  a 
fiy^ure  in  this  coiuitry,  particularly  in 
Bath  about  40  years  ago.  Persons  visit- 
ed by  scrofula,  indeed,  any  '  incurable 
disease,'  were  submitted  to  the  wonderful 
mud  bath  operation,  and  by  the  assistance 
of  animal  magnetism  being  worked  upon 
them,  supposed,  (at  least,  they  were  to 
suppose  themselves,)  as  '  sound  as  a 
roach.'  The  worthy  Doctor  took  care  of 
the  purses  of  hundreds  of  dupes,  after 
which  they  were  left  more  ailing  than  be- 
fore. They  paid,  as  all  rich  persons 
should  pay,  for  their  folly.  But  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  no  man  or  woman,  that  drinks 
for  wagers,  will  expect  to  be  released  from 
the  fangs  of  death  by  so  preposterous  a 
custom  as  being  set  in  a  dunghill  like  a 
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mnshroom  with  an  animated  head ;  or, 
ever  ajain  be  able  hke  a  oock,  '  to  crow 
on  his  own  diinjjhill.'— The  effects  of  the 
Bath  waters  cold,  tepid  or  hot,  like  the 
waters  of  lyCthe,  may,  after  tlie  above  sur- 
prising remedies,  roll  quietly  into  obli- 
vion. P-  K.  J. 


IStocjrap!)!). 


MEMOIR  OF  MR.  HARRY  STOE 
VAN  DYK. 

The  late  Mr.  Harry  Stoe  Van  Dyk, 
wiiose  literary  productions  have  been  so 
un  1  versa! Iv  admired,  was  born  in  London 
about  the  year  1798.  His  father  was  a  na- 
tive of  Holland  ;  his  mother  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  They  came  to  reside  in  Lon- 
don about  the  year  1797.  Mr.  Van  Dyk  was 
principal  owner  and  captain  of  a  ship,  in 
which  he  made  voyages  between  London 
and  Demerara.  On  the  passage  home  of 
his  ia-st  voyage,  he  was  boarded  on  the 
south-west  coast  of  England  by  a  French 
privateer,  commanded  by  the  celebrated 
Captain  Blacke  ;  and  after  making  consi- 
derable resistance,  in  which  he  was  se- 
verelv  woundetl,  was  taken,  carried  to 
France,  and  confined  in  one  of  the  French 

{»risons,  where  he  ultimately  died.  Short- 
V  after  this  event,  Mrs.  Van  Dyk  quitted 
London  for  Demerara,  with  her  family, 
to  take  possession  of  a  plantation  there, 
which  was,  m  consequence  of  her  hus- 
band's death,  involved  in  some  diflRculty. 
She,  however,  succeeded  in  her  under- 
taking, resided  tliere  for  some  years,  mar- 
ried in  1>^17  Dr.  Page,  a  gentleman  of 
the  medical  profession,  and  died  not  long 
afterwards  •  when  the  subject  of  this  no- 
tice left  the  Colony  for  Holland,  and  re- 
sided at  Wejtmaas,  near  Rotterdam,  about 
three  or  four  years,  with  a  clerj.'yman 
who  was  intimately  acquainted  wiih  his 
father  and  mother,  and  of  whom  he  ac- 
quired his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and 
French  languages.  He  often  related 
anecdotes  of  "  the  Dominie,"  and  spoke 
of  him  with  much  esteem  and  affection. 
He  returned  to  London  about  the  year 
1821,  depending  for  his  support  on  re- 
mittances from  his  brother,  who  after  the 
death  of  his  mother,  occupied  the  planta- 
tion in  Demerara,  which,  owing  to  matiy 
untoward  circumstances,  afforded  him 
very  precarious  and  insufficient  means  ; 
and  for  the  tliree  or  four  last  years  of  his 
life  it  is  presumed  he  did  not  receive  any 
suppli(:S  from  this  quarter.     At  an  early 


period  of  his  life  he  evinced  a  strong  ano 
decided  predeliction  for  the  stage— was 
well  acquainted  with  every  character  that 
Shakspeare  has  drawn,  and  almost  as  well 
with  those  of  every  other  celebrated  dra- 
matist since  his  tiuu-.  He  would  indeed 
have  tried  the  buskin,  but  his  own  opi- 
nion was,  that  his  figure  was  not  suitable 
— as  he  considered  himself  to  be  too  tall 
and  thin. 

He  commenced  writing  poetry  at  an 
early  age.  Some  of  the  small  pieces  pub- 
lished with  his  Theatrical  Portraits  are 
amonij  his  earliest  productions.  When 
urged  to  attempt  something  of  a  consider- 
able character, — something  that  might 
establish  his  claim  to  poetical  fame, — his 
answer  was,  that  his  means  would  not 
admit  of  his  sitting  seriously  down  to  such 
a  pursuit : — he  had  to  look  abroad  daily 
to  earn  his  daily  bread.  He  was  engaged 
during  the  two  or  three  last  years  of  his 
life  in  writing  songs  for  the  publishers  of 
music  ;  but  did  not  find  it  a  profitable  em- 
ployment :  his  songs,  however,  are  writ- 
ten with  great  good  taste  and  delicacy — 
certainly  very  far  superior  to  the  trash 
which  is  too  generally  dispensed  to  the 
public  in  this  way.  Byron  and  Moore 
were  his  models  ;  and  although  these 
great  men  bad  never  a  more  sincere  wor- 
shipper, he  kept  clear  of  plagiarism  :  he 
had  a  way  of  thinking  and  of  e.xpressing 
his  thoughts,  quite  his  own,  as  the  poetry 
in  his  little  work  called  the  Gondola,  pub- 
lished in  1826,  by  Relfe  of  Cornhill,  un- 
questionably evinces. 

In  1825  he  translated,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Bowring,  Specimens  of  the 
Dutch  Poets,  in  one  volume,  entitled  Ba- 
tavian  Anthology,  for  which  each  ob- 
tained a  very  handsome  medal  from  his 
Majesty  the  Ring  of  Holland,  through  his 
ambassador  in  London,  with  a  flattering 
letter,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the 
copies  which  were  forwarded  by  the  trans- 
lators to  his  majesty. 

A  few  months  previous  to  his  decease, 
Mr.  Van  Dyk  expressed  his  intention  of 
arranging  his  MSS.  for  the  publication  of 
another  volume  of  poems  ;  but,  as  before 
observed,  it  would  have  consisted  of  short 
pieces  only — principally  of  the  legendary 
kind. 

His  illness,  which  terminated  his  earth- 
ly career,  commenced  on  the  25th  of  De- 
cember last.  .  Symptoms  of  con.sumption 
were  visible  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
weeks  from  that  day,  and  there  never 
seemed  to  be  a  chance  of  recovery.  He 
remained  at  his  residence  at  Walworth 
until  about  the  middle  of  .May,  when  his 
friends  removed  him  at  his  own  request  to 
Brompton,  where  he  died  on  the  5th  of 
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June,  and  was  buried  in  Kensington 
churchyard  on  the  12th 

Few  persons  ever  possessed  more  disin- 
terested and  affectionate  friends  than  Mr. 
Van  Dyk.  They  watched  his  illness  with 
anxious  care  ;  and  through  their  instru- 
mentalityj  he  had  the  best  medical  assist- 
ance :  and  at  last,  when  all  proved  un- 
availing, they  assembled  together  to  see 
the  last  sad  solemnity  duly  and  suitably 
performed. 

Mr.  Van  Dyk  composed  his  verses 
apparently  with  much  ease  ;  and  his  habit 
of  writing  was  so  correct,  that  he  seldom 
had  to  make  any  alterations.  He  was 
thoroughly  master  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  possessed  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  French.  He  had  also  paid  so  much 
attention  to  his  own  language,  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  for  him  to  commit  an 
error  in  grammatical  construction  or  or- 
thography ;  and  no  man  had  a  quicker 
eye  for  the  discovery  of  the  one  or  the 
other  in  the  compositions  of  others.  He 
had  certainly  many  rare  qualifications  for 
an  author  :  and  it  seems  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  he  did  not  use  his  pen  more 
industriously. 

As  a  companion  he  was  indeed  a  choice 
spirit, — "  a  fellow  of  infinite  whim,  most 
excellent  fancy."  If  his  spontaneous 
witticims  could  be  penned,  they  would 
make  a  large  show  in  the  annals  of  wit 
and  pleasantry.  Alone,  the  inclination 
of  his  mind  was  very  romantic,  and  rather 
melancholy  ; — the  reverse  of  his  character 
and  disposition  when  excited  by  company. 
He  was  singularly  quick  in  catching  the 
precise  meaning  of  any  one  with  whom 
he  conversed — a  most  agreeable  endow- 
ment ;  and  equally  quick  in  dete«.;ting  a 
fasehood  :  he  often  expressed  abhorrence 
of  the  character  of  an  habilual  liar.  His 
publications  are  the  Gondola;  Songs  set  to 
Music  ;  and  miscellaneous  contributions 
to  several  periodical  works. — Lit.  Gaz. 


Cottntfi>!S. 

THE  HERMIT  OF  ESKDALESIDE  ; 

A    LEGEND    OF 

ST.  HILDA'S  MONASTERY. 

Among  tiie  many  curious  legends  con- 
nected with  the  Monastery  of  Whitbv 
Abbey  and  its  vicinity,  which  have  been 
variously  said  and  sung  in  prose  and  verse, 
the  following  of  the  Hermit  of  Eskdale- 
side,  will  be  found  to  draw  attention 
to  a  strange  but  pleasing  tale,  connec- 
ted with  the  noble  families  of  Bruce  and 
Percy,  once  seated  there ;    the  hermitage 


of  Eskdaleside,  the  boar-hunt  in  the  fo- 
rest of  Eskdale,  and  consequent  fatarl  death 
of  a  hermit ;  the  singular  penance  enjoin- 
ed upon  the  hunters  and  their  successors 
for  ever,  and  which  is  still  annually  per- 
formed in  the  haven  of  Whitby.  The 
story  runs  thus. 

On  the  16th  day  of  October,  in  the 
fifth  year  of  Henry  the  Second,  the  lords 
of  Ugglebarnby  and  Sneaton,  accompa- 
nied by  a  principal  freeholder,  with  their 
hounds,  staves,  and  followers,  went  to 
chase  the  wild  boar,  in  the  woods  of  Esk- 
daleside, which  appertained  to  the  abbot 
of  Whitby.  They  found  a  large  boar, 
which  on  being  sore  wounded  and  dead 
run,  took  in  at  the  Hermitage  of  Eskdale, 
where  a  hermit,  a  monk  of  Whitby,  was 
at  his  devotions,  and  there  the  exhausted 
animal  lay  down.  The  hermit  closed  the 
door  of  the  cell,  and  continued  his  medi- 
tations, the  hounds  standing  at  bay  with- 
out. The  hunters  being  thrown  behind 
their  game  in  the  thick  of  the  forest,  fol- 
lowed the  ciy  of  the  hounds,  and  at  length 
came  to  the  hermitage.  On  the  monk 
being  roused  from  his  orisons  by  the  noise 
of  the  hunters,  he  opened  the  door  and 
came  forth.  The  boar  had  died  within 
the  hermitage,  and  because  the  hounds 
'vere  put  from  their  game,  the  hunters  vio- 
lently and  cruelly  run  at  the  hermit  with 
their  boar-staves,  and  of  the  wounds  which 
they  inflicted  he  subsequently  died.  The 
gentlemen  took  sanctuary  in  a  privileged 
place  at  Scarborough,  out  of  which  the 
abbot  had  them  removed,  so  that  they 
were  in  danger  of  being  punished  with 
death.  The  hermit,  being  a  holy  man, 
and  at  the  last  extremity,  required  the 
abbot  to  send  for  those  who  had  wounded 
him  ;  and  upon  their  drawing  near,  he 
said,  "  I  am  sure  to  die  of  these  wounds." 
The  abbot  answered,  "  They  shall  die  for 
thee."  The  devout  hermit  replied,  "  Not 
so,  for  I  freely  forgive  them  my  death,  if 
they  be  content  to  be  enjoined  to  a  pen- 
ance for  the  safeguard  of  their  souls." 
The  gentlemen  bade  him  enjoin  what  he 
would,  provided  that  he  saved  their  lives. 
—The  hermit  then  enjoined  that  they 
and  theirs  should  for  ever  after  hold  their 
lands  of  the  abbot  of  Whitby  and  his  suc- 
cessors, on  this  condition,  that  upon  As- 
cension Eve,  they,  or  some  for  them, 
should  come  to  the  wood  of  the  Strav- 
head,  which  is  in  Eskdaleside,  the  same 
day  at  sun-rising,  and  there  the  officer  of 
the  abbot  should  blow  his  horn,  that  they 
might  know  where  to  find  him,  who 
should  deliver  to  them  ten  stakes,  ten 
stroul-stowers,  and  ten  yedders,  to  be 
cut  with  a  knife  of  a  penny  price,  which 
were  to  be  taken  on  their  backs  to  Whitby 
before  nine  of  the  clock  on  that  day  ;  and 
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at  the  hour  of  nine  o'clock,  so  lon^  as 
it  should  be  low  water  (if  it  be  full  sea 
the  service  to  cease),  each  of  them  to  set 
their  stakes  at  the  brim  of  the  water,  a 
yard  from  one  another,  and  so  make  a 
hedge  with  the  stakes,  slowers,  and  yed- 
ders,  that  it  stand  three  tides  without  beinpf 
removed  b_r  the  force  of  the  water.  And 
the  oflBcer  of  Eskdaleside  shall  blow  his 
his  horn,  "  Out  on  you  !  out  ou  you  ! 
out  on  you  !"  Should  the  service  be  re- 
fused, so  Ion?  as  it  is  not  full  sea  at  the 
the  hour  fixed,  all  their  lands  should  be 
forfeited.  Then  the  hermit  said,  "  My 
soul  longeth  for  the  Lord,  and  I  do  as 
freely  forgive  these  gentlemen  my  death 
as  Christ  forgave  the  thief  upon  the 
cross."  And  in  the  presence  of  the  abbot 
and  the  rest,  he  said,  "  In  nianus  tua«, 
Domine,  commendo  spiiitum  meum  :  a 
viuculis  enim  mortis  redemisti  me,  Domine 
veritalis.  Amen."  And  then  he  yielded 
up  the  ghost  on  the  18th  Dec. 

Grose,  in  his    Antiquities,  has  given  a 
representation  of  the  Chapel  or  Hermitage 
of  Eskdaleside,  with  a  detail  of  this  storv 
and  pleads  strongly  for  it<  authenticity. 

The  building  still  exists,  but  roofless 
and  in  ruins.  The  "  penny  hedge"  still 
continues  lo  be  annually  planted  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Esk  in  Whitby  harbour 
on  Ascension  Day,  within  high  water 
mark  :  it  has  not  yet  happened  to  be  high 
water  at  the  time  fixed.  The  bailiff  of 
Eskdaleside  attends  to  see  the  condition 
performed,  and  the  horn  blows  accordin"^ 
to  immemorial  custom,  out  on  them  ! 

This  romantic  legend  has  been  pleasingly 
paraphrased  by  the  author  of  Marmion, 
in  the  second  canto  : — 

"  Then  Whitby's  nuns  exulting  told, 
How  lo  their  house  three  Barong  bold 

Mast  menial  service  do  ; 
While  horns  blow  out  a  note  of  shame. 
And  monks  cry,  '  Pye'  npon  your  name. 
In  wrath,  for  loss  of  sylvan  game, 

Saint  Hilda's  priest  ye  olew.' 
This  ou  Ascension  Day  each  year, 
While  labouring  on  our  harbour  pier, 
Must  Herbert,  Bruce,  and  Percy  hear," 

Oentt.  Mag. 


3HIu}Bitratton0  of  iBt'sitorg. 

THE  BILL  GISARME,  OR  GLAIVE.f 

(For  the  Oho.) 
Some  made  strong  helmets  for  the  head, 
And  sonie  their  grisly  Gisarings  grind. 

Ballad  of  Flndden  Field, 

This  weapon  was  made  of  various  forms ; 
some  had  blades  more  than  two  feet  long, 
while  others  were  not  more  than  half  that 

T  Many  romance  writers  use  the  word  glaive 
as  an  equivalent  for  sword,  though  it  is  evi- 
dent it  signified  a  bill  or  gitarme. 


length.  They  were  generally  shaped  like 
the  ordinary  hedge-bill,  with  the  addition 
of  a  strait  blade  at  the  top,  which  could 
be  used  as  a  spear  ;  and  a  fluke  or  hook 
at  the  back,  to  drag  the  men-at-arms  and 
other  mounted  soldiers  from  their  horses. 
The  precise  lime  of  their  adoption  in  Eng- 
land is  not  known  ;  but  it  is  evident  they 
were  used  by  the  English  prior  to  the 
Norman  conquest,  for  at  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  it  is  said  that  the  Normans  suf- 
fered dreadfully  from  the  bills  of  the 
Kentish  men.  1  attribnle  the  invention  of 
this  weapon  to  the  Italians,  who  were  once 
celebraied  for  the  manufacture  of  armour 
and  warlike  implements.  Whole  troops 
of  the  English  infantry  were  armed  with 
bills,  and  bore  the  name  of"  bill-men." 
In  entering  a  breach,  or  in  scaling  walls, 
it  was  found  a  formidable  weapon,  as  the 
length  of  the  blade  made  it  quite  impossi- 
ble to  ?ra.sp  it.  At  the  battle  of  Flodden 
Field,  the  slaughter  made  by  the  bill-men 
on  both  sides  was  frightful. 

Mention  is  made  in  many  of  the  ancient 
inventories  of  arms  and  armour,  of  brown 
and  black  bills.  Grose  supposes  the  name 
of  the  latter  to  be  derived  from  its  being 
blackened  or  painted,  to  preserve  it  from 
rust,  but  assigns  no  reason  for  the  other 
name.  The  Venetian  bills  of  the  fifteenth 
century  were  most  elegantly  engrared,  and 
the  staffs  were  covered  with  velvet,  and 
studded  with  gilt  nails  :  the  blades  differed 
in  shape  from  those  of  other  nations,  by 
their  curving  in  a  contrary  way,  some- 
what in  the  manner  of  a  sabre  blade. 

From  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  to  that 
of  James  I,  bills  were  much  used,  and 
they  frequently  occur  in  the  inventories  of 
arms  kept  in  the  diff'erent  wards  of  London. 
It  does  not  appear  that  bills  were  much 
used  in  the  civil  wars  between  Charles  I 
and  the  Parliament  ;  indeed  after  that 
time,  they  were  thrown  aside,  either  from 
their  being  considered  clumsy  and  un- 
wieldy weapons,  or,  more  probably,  from 
the  great  improvements  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms, 
which  was  the  cause  of  the  disuse  of 
many  hand  weapons  hitherto  in  repute. 
Grose,  in  his  treatise  on  ancient  arms  and 
armour,  gives  an  engraving  of  a  bill, 
with  a  number  of  small  bills  aitached  to 
the  back,  which  was  no  doubt  contrived 
for  the  purpose  of  frightening  (he  horses 
of  the  enemy.  J.  V.  A — n. 

^etc^e^  of  (PratorjBi. 
No.  12. 


QUINTILIAN. 

QuiNTiLiAN,  by  birth  a  .*?paniard,  ac- 
companied the  Emperor  of  Galba  lo  Rome, 
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where  he  was  afterwards  made  tutor  to 
the  nephews  of  Domitian.  He  was  the 
first  wlio  taught  in  a  public  free-school, 
and  for  which  he  received  a  large  stipend 
from  the  public  exchequer.  He  was  the 
most  witty  and  acute  declamator  in  the 
Roman  empire,  yet  his  writings  are  es- 
teemed f  r  their  purity  and  elegance.  As 
a  critic,  he  was  hyper-critical,  and  a  quick 
djscerner  of  faults  ;  but  so  just,  that  he 
overlooked  not  the  beauties  of  other's 
works.  His  oratory  was  famous  and  in- 
structive, and  he  proved  himself  a  most 
efficient  scholar.  Martial  and  Juvenal 
both  mention  him  as  the  moderator  of 
youth,  and  the  glorious  regulator  of  age. 

P. 


journey  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Airdie 
latf.'ly.  It  is  dragged  by  one  horse,  and 
is  to  ply  on  the  Kintilloch  railways  in 
carrying  passengers  to  boats  on  the  canal. 
It  is  intended  to  carry  twenty-four  pas- 
seiigers,  but  started  in  high  style  with  no 
less  than  forty  persons  within  and  with- 
out. 


^nfclrotiana. 


Science  «nlr  ^vt 

Preservation  of  Eggs. — Various  ex- 
periments have  at  different  times  been 
made  to  ascertain  a  sure  process  for  pre- 
serving eggs  from  putrefaction  ;  it  was 
discovered  a  short  time  since,  that  chlo- 
rate of  lime  was  effectual  for  the  purpose. 
— Thic  substance,  being  manufactured  in 
England  on  a  very  large  scale,  may  be 
obtained  at  a  very  trifling  expence,  and  it 
is  only  necessary  to  dissolve  one  ounce  of 
it  in  a  pint  of  water, — Old  Mon. 


BUOYANT    BOOTS. 

A  German  paper  states  that  a  Dr. 
Von  Mayerly  has  lately  invented  a  pair 
of  boots,  maderof  block  tin,  and  surrouti- 
led  by  a  hollow  body,  by  means  of 
'hich  he  can  pass  over  the  most  rapid 
river.  He  has  lately  exhibited  his  contri- 
vance at  Pest,  at  which  place  he  walked 
upwards  of  500  fathoms  in  the  Danube, 
where  it  is  very  rapid  and  deep,  in  the 
presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  specta- 
tors.   . 

Gooseberry  Acid. — A  French  chemist, 
M.  Tilsoy,  has  succeeded  in  preparing  a 
vegetable  acid,  equal  in  quality  to  the 
citric  or  lemon  acid,  from  l)ruised  green 
gooseberries,  The  process  i3  somewhat 
complicated,  depending  on  saturating 
the  rough  malic  acid  with  carbonate  of 
lime,  which  is  to  be  again  decompound- 
ed by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  remaining  liquor,  containing  the 
citric  acid,  to  be  evaporated  to  chrys- 
tallization.  The  new  acid,  it  is  said,  can 
be  manufactured  and  sold  for  less  than 
half  the  price  of  the  citric  acid  of  the 
shops. — Jour,  de  Phijs. 

Raih/my  Coach. — The  fir.st  Railway 
Coach  constructed  in  Scotland,  for  the 
conveymice  of  passengers,  made  a  trial 


SACRED    AND    PROFANE    SONGS. 

Minister  Kirkton,  preaching  on  hymns 
and  spiritual  songs,  told  the  people, 
"There  be  four  kinds  of  songs,  profane 
songs,  malignant,  allowable,  and  spiri- 
tual songs.     Profane  songs  : — 

'  My  mother  sent  me  to  the  well. 
She  had  better  gone  hersel  ; 
What  I  got  I  dare  not  tell,— 
But  kind  Robin  loves  me,' 

Malignant  songs  ;  such  as,  '  He,  Ho, 
Gilliechrankie,'  and  '  the  King  enjoys  his 
own  again,'  against  which  1  have  not 
much  to  say.  Thirdly,  Allowable  songs, 
like, '  Once  I  lay  with  another  man's  wife,' 
ye  may  be  allowed,  .sirs,  to  sing  this,  but 
I  do  not  say  that  ye  are  allowed  to  do  this, 
for  that's  a  great  deal  of  danger  indeed. 
Lastly,  Spiritual  songs,  which  are  the 
Psalms  of  David  ;  but  the  godless  prelates 
add  to  the,se,  '  Glory  to  the  Father,'  the 
worst  of  all  I  have  yet  spoken  of. 


WILSON,     THE    PAINTER. 

Towards  the  close  of  Wilson's  life,,- 
annoyed  and  oppressed  by  the  neglect 
which  he  experienced,  it  is  well  known 
that  he  unfortunately  had  recourse  to  those 
temporary  means  of  oblivion  of  the  world, 
to  which  disappointed  genius  but  too  fre- 
quently resorts.  The  natural  consequence 
was,  that  the  works  which  he  then  pro- 
duced were  much  inferior  to  tho.se  of  his 
former  days  ;  a  fact  of  which,  of  course, 
he  was  not  himself  conscious.  One 
morning,  the  late  Mr.  Christie,  to  whom 
had  been  intrusted  the  sale  by  auction  of 
a  fine  collection  of  pictures  belonging  to 
a  nobleman,  having  arrived  at  a.  chef  d' 
ceuvre  of  Wilson's,  was  expatiating  with 
his  u.sual  eloquence  on  its  merits,  quite 
unaware  that  Wilson  himself  had  just 
entered  the  room,  "  This  gentleman  is 
one  of  Mr.  Wilson's  Italian  pictures, — 
he  cannot  paint  any  thing  like  it  now." 
"That's  a  lie!"  "exclaimed  the  irritated 
artist,  to  Mt.  Christie's  no  .small  discom- 
posure, and  to  the  great  amusement  of 
the  company,  "  he  can  paint  infinitely 
belter !" 
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CIVILIBATIOK. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  toayi  of  the 
country  are  among  llie  »reat  sources  of 
ts  mean* — that  as  roads  are  the  first  ele- 
ments of  society  and  civilization,  so  Uiey 
may  be  improved  with  their  improvement 
without  end.  What  first  changed  tlie 
brave  population  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  from  breechless  banditti  to  peace- 
able cottagers  .'  the  lines  of  military  road, 
constructed  under  the  direction  of  Oeneral 
Wade  ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  merits 
of  this  form,  the  substance  of '  the  Laird's 
distich'  has  been  demonstrated  by  ex- 
perience, 

"  Had  you  but  seen  these  roads  before  they 

were  made, 
Tou   would  tiold   up  your  hands,   aud  bless 

General  Wade." 

Yes,  any  one  who  saw  how  very  soon  the 
sides  of  those  loa.is,  in  districts  where 
there  was  not  previously  a  hovel,  became 
spotted  with  villages  and  cottages,  would 
bless  any  man,  or  any  means,  that  had  so 
certainly  laid  the  foundation  of  a  better 
sfstem. 

FRIENDS. 

Hudibras  says,  a  sincere  friend  is — 

True  as  the  dial  to  tlit>  sua. 
Although  It  be  not  shone  upon  I ' 

And  another  observer  of  human  frailty 
adds, — 

"  A  faUe  friend  it  like  the  shadow  on  a  sun- 
dial, and  vanishes  at  the  smallest  cloud," 


A  WALL  FLOWER. 

Constantine  the  Great  being  envious  of 
Trajan's  buildings,  called  the  Trajan 
Parieiaria, — Wall  F"lower  !  because 
his  name,  (like  the  Bfacking-maker's,  the 
Cameron's,  and  Eady's,)  was  on  so  many 
walls. 


LYING    ON    BOTH    SIDES. 

In  Chancery  at  one  time,  when  the 
counsel  of  the  parties  set  fortli  the  boun- 
daries of  the  land  in  question  by  the  plot  ; 
and  the  counsel  of  the  one  part  said, — 
"  fFe  lie  on  this  side,  my  Lord.''  And 
he  coun^^l  of  the  other  part  said, 
"  And  we  lie  on  this  tide."  The  Lord 
Chancellor  Hatton,  rising,  said,  "  If  you 
lie  on  both  sides,  whom  will  you  have 
me  to  believe  ?"  Joida. 


A  JUNIOR   TO  AN   ELDER    BROTHER 
( Translation.) 

If  I  am  poor,  the  fault  lies  not  not  with  me  ■, 
If  thou  art  rich,  the  wealth  belongs  to  thee  : 
But  that  the  eldest  and  the  youngest  might 
Belike, — divide;— and  set  the  balance  right. 

P. 

OUT   OF    DEBT. 
You  say  you  nothing  owe,  and  »o  I  say, 
He  only  owe^  who  something  has  to  pay. 


A    NOVRLTY. 

'  Make  us  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion 
to  place  in  our  church,'  said  a  deputation 
of  poor  labourers  from  a  village  in  the 
soutn  of  France.  '  Do  you  choose  the 
figure  of  Christ  to  be  represented  dead  or 
still  living,'  demanded  the  artist.  This 
was  a  question  on  which  the  piojectors 
of  the  painting  had  never  thought,  but 
after  consulting  together  for  some  mo- 
ments, they  replied  to  the  painter :  '  You 
had  better  make  it  living,  because,  if  it 
does  not  please  us  so,  it  can  be  killed 
afterwards." 


GERMAN    BEDDING. 

The  Germans  think  it  conducive  to 
health,  that  the  upper  bed  clothes  should 
never  be  so  long  as  to  hinder  protrusion 
of  the  feet  beyond,  and  sometimes  they 
sleep  between  two  beds.  The  following 
anecdote  is  told  of  an  Irish  traveller,  who 
upon  finding  a  feather  bed  thus  laid  over 
him,  took  it  into  his  head  that  the  people 
slept  in  strata,  one  upon  the  other,  and 
said  to  the  attendant,  '  Will  you  be  good 
enough  to  tell  the  gentleman  or  lady  that 
is  to  lie  upon  me,  to  make  haste,  as  I 
want  to  go  to  sleep.' 


SINGULAR    MARRIAGES. 

A  circumstance  of  some  novelty  in  the 
annals  of  matrimony  occurred  a  short  time 
ago  atRugely,  inS'tafiFord;  it  was  the  union 
of  two  couple,  whose  previous  relative  con- 
nexion was  such  as  to  produce  consequen- 
ces, in  the  sequel,  of  a  most  extraordinary 
and  ludicrous  description.  An  old  man, 
of  the  name  of  Martin,  of  Longdon,  aged 
76,  appeared  at  the  altar  with  a  girl  of 
seventeen  as  his  intended  bride  ;  while 
her  sister,  two  years  older,  was  led  thither 
by  the  grandson  of  Martin,  aged  19.  The 
curious  results  of  these  alliances  arc  as 
follow  : — The  old  man  recognizes  a  bro- 
ther in  his  grandson,  and  a  sister  in  his 
wife  ;  his  spouse  must  submit  (how  much 
soever  against  her  inclination),  to  the  ve- 
nerable epithet  of  grandmother  from  her 
elder  sister ;  and  the  young  nan  may  ad- 
dress the  damsel  of  17  as  his  grandmother 
or  sister  at  pleasure  ;  while  his  wife  may 
claim,  as  her  just  right,  bv  reason  of  ma- 
turer  age,  the  submission  of  her  sister,  or 
to  be  called  upon  to  exercise  all  the  re- 
spectful docility  of  a  grand-daughter  to- 
wards her. 


TO   MR.    DE.\TH,  ALDGATE   CHURCH 


From  Houndsditch  to  Aldgate  whenever  I  pace; 
I  am  warned  of  the  grave,  for  Death  storeni  n 
my  face. 
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DATE. 


Aug.  19 


\ 


DIARY. 


•20 


31 


» 


23 


24 


St. Timothy,  Aga-. 
piUB,  and  The 
cla,     martyred 
at  Gaza. 


St.  Bernard. 


Sta*  Bonussus  & 
]\(aximilian. 


St.  HippoUtus. 


Sta  Philip  Beniti. 


DATE. 


Aug.    19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


COKRESPONDING    CHRONOLOGY. 


25 


St.  Bartholomew 


8t.   Louis,   King 
of  France. 


2b 


1823.  Died  Robert  Bloomfield,  the  Suffolk  poet, 
ST.  57,  author  of  the  Farmer's  Boy,  Wild  Flow- 
ers, &C.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  beautifit 
productions  of  this  talented  Individual,  though 
written  under  peculiar  circumstances  and  uni- 
versally read,  admired,  and  eulogised  by  his 
countrymen  for  their  great  merit,  did  not  re- 
ceive sufficient  patronage  to  prevent  the  writer 
from  sinking  a  prey  to  bypochondriacism. 

This  saint  was  born  at  Fontaines  in  Burgundy. 
A.  D.  1091,  lie  was  abbot  of  the  monastery  of 
Citeaux  :  for  bis  pioiis  zeal  and  prudence  lie  is 
recorded  as  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  ele- 
venth age.  His  death  happened  in  his  63rd 
year.  St.  Bernard  is  said  to  have  founded  the 
monastery  of  Great  St.  Bernard,  in  Switzerland, 
so  well  known  for  its  hospitable  character. 

1750.  Died  at  Dublin,  Mrs.  Letitia  Pilkington. 
JBT.  38.  This  lady's  literary  ability  was  consider- 
able as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  her  letters, 
which  are  lively  and  sensible,  her  poetical  effu- 
sions are  also  far  beyond  mediocrity. 

Sts.  Bonussus  and  Maximilian.  These  saints  were 
cruelly  tortured,  and  afterwards  beheaded  by 
order  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  a.  d.  3fi3. 

1765.  Birth  day  of  H.  B.  H .  William  Henry  Duke 
of  Clarence. 

18J8.  The  battle  of  Vimiera  was  fought  on  this 
day,  when  the  French,  under  General  Junot 
were  signally  defeated  by  the  British  commanded 
by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  with  the  loss  of  3000 
men,  and  thirteen  pieces  of  cannon.  In  this 
conflict  the  flower  of  the  French  troops  fell  be- 
fore a  division  of  the  English  army  \ike  a  line  of 
grass  from  the  mowers  scythe. 

This  saint  according  to  St.  Gregory  of  Tours, 
was  martyred  during  the  persecution  ofDecius, 
A.  D.  251,  several  oriental  calendars  say  he  was 
drowned 

1485.  Anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  tyrant 
Richard  III,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth-field,  near  Leicester. 

l6+2.  King  Charles  the  First  on  this  day  set  up 
his  Btandard  at  Nottingl\jm  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  wars,  which  terminated  in 
the  destruction  of  himself,  and  the  constitu- 
ti<iii. 

Thig  saint  was  vicar-general,  and  superior  of  the 
convent  at  Sienna,  and  rendered  himself  famed 
for  the  discourses  which  he  delivered  at  Avis- 
noii,  Toulouse,  Paris,  &c.  He  died  a.  d.  1685, 
and  was  canonized  by  Clement  X. 

1653.  Beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  Dudley,  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  for  causing  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  the  wife  of  his  son.  Lord  Guildford  Dud- 
ley, to  be  proclaimed  Queen. 

St.  Bartholomew.  This  saint  was  flayed  alive  by 
order  of  Astyages,  King  of  Armenia.  The  word 
Bartholomew  means  the  son  of  Tolmai  or  Tolo- 
maeus,  a  family  among  the  Jews,  mentioned  by 
Joseplius. 

1572.  On  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew,  70,000 
Protestants  or  Huguenots,  were  massacred  by 
the  secret  orders  of  Charles  IX,  King  of  France, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Queen  Dowager,  Catha- 
rine  de  Medicis,  his  mother. 

St.  Louis  was  enrolled  in  the  holy  wars,  and  died 
a.  d.  1270,  whilst  waiting  the  arrival  of  the 
King  of  Sicily,  with  his  fleet,  to  assist  in  laying 
siege  to  Tunis.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
Chartreuse  at  Paris,  as  well  as  other  religiou 
I)laces  and  hospitals. 

1790.  The  City  of  Munich  was  taken  on  this  day 
by  the  French  army  under  Mureau. 
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JiUbtnge  of  ljugoline. 
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THE  REVENGE  OF   HUGOLINE. 

CFor  the  Olio.) 

'•  DoKS  no  one  approach,  Ethelwiilph? 
Is  there  no  spear  or  pennon  in  si{;ht  ? — 
Alas  '.  mine  old  eve-i  ache  with  walchin?  : 
pray  heaven  the  Gorman  has  not  gained 
the  day  !" 

Thus  spoke  Redwald  the  Saxon,  as  he 
sat  in  one  of  the  turrets  of  his  castle,  which 
stood  on  an  ahnost  inaccessible  rock  on 
the  coa^t  of  Sussex.  The  sun  was  fast 
sinking  in  the  west,  and  poured  a  flood  of 
golden  light  on  the  waters  of  the  Channel ; 
but  the  scene  had  no  charms  for  the  a^fd 
chief :  his  four  brave  sons  had  joined 
Harold,  their  king,  and  this  was  the  day 
oil  which  the  Norman's  power  would  be 
tried.  For  three  hours  had  Redwald  sat 
in  torturing  suspense,  awaitm?  the  issue 
of  the  combat.  Twilight  had  spread  its 
thin  veil  over  the  surrounding  country, 
when,  as  the  chief  descended  in  despair 
from  the  turret,   the  clattering  of  horses' 
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hoofs  was  heard,  and  four  horsemen  rode 
into  the  court-yard.  Their  steeds  wore 
jaded,  and  their  armour  was  hacked  and 
splashed  with  blood. 

"  Ah !  Hugoline,  my  brave  boy '." 
cried  the  aged  Redwald,  as  he  received  in 
his  arms  the  foremost  horseman,  who  had 
dismounted  with  all  haste.  "  Art  thou 
returned  scalhless  ? — is  the  Norman  driven 
back,  or  slain,  or — " 

"  Harold  is  down!"  cried  the  youth 
wildly,  "  and  the  blood  of  Gurth  and 
Leofwynnc  crimson  the  turf.  P'ather, 
we  are  lost — the  Norman  lion  triumphs  ! 
— And,  oh,  my  brethren  are — " 

"  Ha  !"  cried  Redwald  eagerly,  "  what 
would'st  thou  say  ? — Not  dead  —no,  thy 
tongue  dares  not  uller  that  word.  Thou 
would'st  not  tell  me  that,  and  stand  here 
unharmed." 

"  Father,"  replied  the  youth,  "  thev 
are  dead,  my  kinsmen  here  saw  thi-m  fall. 
The  Norman  host  has  srattered  all  our 
force  ;  but  there  is  time  to  save  thee  from 
their  venjeance." 

"  Away  will)  thee  !"  shrieked  the  old 
chief — "  Awav ,  or  brin^  m<-  hark  thv  bro- 
thers! Where's  Edwin, Keiirick,  anJEIIa' 
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coward,  hast  thou  deserted  them  in  the 
hour  of  peril  ?  Hence  with  thee  ! — Oh  ! 
that  I  could  wield  weapon  a^ain  !" 

"  This  is  madness,  my  father,"  replied 
Hugoline  ;  "  I  did  all  that  man  could  do 
for  them :  the  shaft  that  slew  Edwin 
grazed  my  face.  See  you  this  hacked 
buckler  ?  it  opposed  a  vain  resistance  to 
the  axe  of  a  Norman  knio;ht,  who,  with 
his  followers,  slew  Kenrick  and  Ella." 

•'  'Tis  false  '.  dastard  as  thou  art," 
cried  the  old  chief.  "  By  the  soul  of 
Hengist !  thou  art  no  son  of  mine — hence 
with  thee.  Now,  now  the  Norman  may 
come,  and  do  his  worst,  for  all  I  loved  is 
lost.  My  monarch  slain,  and  my  brave 
boys  too  !" 

"  Father,"  said  Hugoline,  "  I  am  no 
coward;  ask  my  kinsmen  here  if  I  flinched 
from  tlie  fight  till  my  brethren  fell.  King 
Harold  thought  me  no  craven  when  I 
struck  my  javelin  through  the  giant  Dane, 
who  kept  the  bridge  at  Stamford.  I  left 
the  field  to  save  thee,  for  the  Norman's  cry 
IS  up,  and  woe  to  the  armed  Saxon  that 
escapes  not  his  clutch.  Quick,  let  me 
convey  you  to  the  water's  edge,  a  boat 
lies  behind  yon  rock." 

At  this  moment  a  horn  was  sounded  at 


a  sh;irt  distance,  and  loud  sliouts  were 
heara. 

"  Ah  1"  cried  the  gallant  youth,  "  the 
blood-hounds  have  followed  at  our  heels. 
Look  to  the  gate,  Waltheof — we  will  die 
here  1" — Then,  turning  to  his  aged  sire, 
he  continued — "  Father,  I  have  not  de- 
served this  ;  had  it  not  been  for  thee,  I 
would  never  have  left  that  bloody  fatal 
field  alive." 

In  obedience  to  the  command  of  Hugo- 
line,  his  kinsmen  and  serfs  had  secured 
the  gate,  and  prepared  the  engines  on  the 
walls,  determined  to  resist  their  pursuers 
to  the  last.  The  aged  Redwald,  somewhat 
appeased  by  the  protestations  of  his  son, 
encouraged  his  followers  to  hold  out  the 
castle  against  the  Norman  soldiers,  v/ho 
were  now  arrived  at  the  gate.  They  were 
headed  by  a  knight  of  gigantic  stature, 
mounted  on  a  horse  corresponding  in  size 
with  its  rider,  whose  surtout  of  azure,  on 
which  was  embroidered  a  wolf's  head, 
erased,  now  splashed  with  blood,  gave 
evident  token  that  the  wearer  had  not  been 
idle  in  the  day's  strife. 

"  Saxon,"  said  the  knight,  addressing 
Hugoline,  who  stood  on  the  ramparts  with 
his  followers,  "  resistance  is  vain  ;  open 
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your  gales,  or,  by  the  lis:l>i  of  heaven,  ye 
shall  all  swiii^  in  the  !ii^ht  air." 

"  Norman  doo  !"  shouted  Hu^joline, 
"  we  fear  thee  not— do  thy  worst,  we  can 
but  die  !" 

"  Boy,"  replied  the  knight  calmly, 
"  thou  an  workimr  thine  own  desiruciion  ; 
once  more  I  command  thee  to  admit  us, 
or  thou  shah  see  that  Lupus  keeps  his 
word." 

"  Thy  word,  base  plunderer !"  said 
Hugoline.  "  Tlie  men  thou  see'st  around 
me  shrink  not  from  the  swords  of  vour  fol- 
lowers ;  think  ye  then  that  idle  threats 
will  fright  them  .'" 

The  Norman's  countenance  lowered, 
and  it  was  sometime  before  he  replied  to 
this  speech  ;  at  length  he  spoke,  not  how- 
ever to  Hugoline,  but  to  his  father,  who  had 
been  an  attentive  listener  to  the  colloquy. 

"  Old  man,"  said  he,  "  has  this  mala- 
pert boy  thy  countenance  ?  Bethink  thee 
of  thy  peril,  and  give  us  entrance.  Woe 
to  him  who  provokes  the  vengeance  of 
the  Duke  of  Normandy,  now  your  King  !" 

"  Norman  !"  replied  the  old  chief,  as 
his  dim  eye  kindled  with  ire,  "  think  ye 
that  in  one  battle  the  force  of  England  can 
be  crushed  ?  No  !  kinsmen  of  the  slain 
Harold  vet  live,  and  will  avenge  his  death 
— for  me,  I  can  die  here  I" 

Lupus  ground  his  teeth  with  rage,  and 
replied  fiercely — 

"  'Tis  well  for  thee,  grey  beard,  to 
vaunt  thus  ;  but  know,  that  if  your  ca>tle 
be  nit  rendered  up  ere  moon-rise,  thou 
and  thy  kinsmen  shall  be  consumed  in  it." 

He  pointed  to  the  horizon  as  he  spoke, 
which  was  beginning  to  brighten,  though 
the  moon  had  not  yet  appeared.  A  pale 
light  glimmered  on  the  Channel,  which 
served  to  distinsuish  the  sails  of  tho.«e  fu- 
gitives who  had  quitted  their  native  shore, 
after  escaping  from  ih'*  disastrous  conflii-:. 

The  Norman  soldiers,  in  the  mean  time, 
kindled  a  fire,  and  ht  several  torche*. 
Hugoline  watched  them  intently,  and  per- 
ceived that  they  were  bringing  forward  a 
quantity  of  dry  underwood  from  a  neigh- 
bouring cops»'.  They  advanced  to  the 
gates,  against  which  they  placed  the  wood, 
and  appeared  to  be  only  waiting  for  the 
signal  from  their  leader.  The  moon  rose 
above  the  horizon,  and  threw  her  red  glare 
on  the  scene.  Lupus  advanced,  and  in  a 
threatening  tone  demanded  instant  ad- 
mittance. Hugoline  replied  by  loosening 
his  bow  at  the  knight,  whose  hauberk  of 
proof  protected  its  wearer  :  the  arrow 
snapped,  and  fell  to  the  grounded  harmless. 
Lupus  calmly  seized  a  torch,  and  threw 
it  into  the  midst  of  the  wood,  which  blazed 
fiercely,  and  the  gates  were  instantly  in 
flames,  when  the  aged  Redwald,  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  his  voice,  cried — 


"  Hold,  Norman  !  hold,  for  the  blessed 
V'irgin's  sake  have  mercy,  and  the  place 
shall  be  given  up — but  spare  my  boy  !" 

"  Fear  not,  my  father,"  said  Hugoline, 
"  let  us  die  in  the  tlamrs  which  cnnsimie 
our  hall,  for  thoy  are  more  merciful  than 
tile  Norman  who  has  kindled  them." 

"  Oh  !  for  our  Lady's  sake,  take  pity  !" 
cried  the  aLred  chief,  who  heeded  not  his 
son's  renumstrance  — "  Have  uiercy,  and 
ail  we  have  i~:  yours  !" 

"  Then  quickly  op  -n  thv  gales,  or  thou 
and  all  thy  household  shall  pcrisli  I" 

Lupus,  as  he  spoke,  perceived  the  old 
chief  giving  orders  to  unbar  the  gates, 
when  Hugoline  spoke. 

"  Are  we,"  said  he,  "  to  pa.ss  free  ?  or 
do'sl  thou  purpose  keeping  us  to  make 
sport  for  thy  fierce  leader  ?" 

"  Boy,"  replied  Lupus,  "  'lis  witless 
to  parley  thus — open  your  gates,  or,  bv 
my  father's  soul,  I'll  have  thee  flayed 
alive,  if  the  flames  should  spare  thee." 

"  Never  !"  shouted  Hugoline.  "  None 
but  cravens  fear  to  die.  Hence  with  thee, 
dog,  or  w'ait  and  see  us  perish  ;  for,  by 
the  soul  of  Hengist,  whose  blood  runs  in 
my  veins,  I  will  not  yield  lo  thee,  or  twice 
thy  force." 

"  Then  die  in'  thine  obstinacy,"  said 
the  knight.  "  Behold  the  flames  are 
kindling  round  your  gates,  another  mo- 
ment makes  you  ours." 

A  loud  yell  of  despair  arose  from  the 
Sa.Kon  followers,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  Norman  soldiers  let  fly  a  shower  of 
arrows,  which  killed  three  of  them,  and 
wounded  .•■everal  others.  The  rest,  seeinjf 
the  hopeles-ness  of  their  case  flew  lo  the 
gates,  which  they  threw  ojx-n,  and  the 
Normans,  rushing  forward  with  avhoiit, 
entered  the  castle,  and  ciisarmed  the  feeble 
garrison.  ReJwald  was  instantly  seized. 
Hi*  son,  springing.'  forward,  slew  the  fore- 
most of  the  Norman  soldiers  ;  but  the  rest 
clo*:ing  roiuid  him,  he  was  struck  to  the 
ground  and  secured. 

"  Away  with  him  to  the  next  tree," 
said  Hugh  Lnpns ;  when  Redwald  threw 
himself  at  the  IVet  of  the  knighl. 

"  Qh,  Norman,"  he  cried,  "  thou  lia>^t 
not  heart  to  do  a  deed  so  vile — spare  him, 
or  let  me  sufTer  first,  but  do  not  kill  niy 
only  boy!"  At  this  moment  the  eye  of 
the  old  chief  rested  on  a  youth  splendidly 
dressed,  who  stood  bv  the  side  o''  Lupus. 
"  Oh,"  continupd  Redwald,  "  if  thou 
would'st  not  have  that  child  meet  as  dread- 
ful a  death,  spare  Hugoline,  whose  only 
crime  is  that  he  has  this  day  fought  for 
his  king  and  country  !" 

"  Sa.\on,"  replied  the  kniu'Iit,  "  thy 
son  has  '•ouLht  his  own  death  :  ht-ars  he 
sword  or  lance,  aul  knows  not  that  lo 
defend  an  unlenaUe  [dace   .s  to   forfeit 
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the  lives  of  the  garrison  ?    He  shall  die  !" 

"  Nay,  nay,"  cried  Redwald,  "  say 
jjotso — revoke  your  sentence!  Here  at 
thv  feet  1  entreat  thee  to  spare  hhn  1"  and 
he' clasped  die  knees  of  ihe  kni^'ht,  while 
the  perspiration  stood  in  large  drops  on 
his  aged  brow. 

The  coimtenance  of  Lupus  lowered. — 
"  Old  man,"  he  said,  "  ye  plead  in  vain, 
by  my  father's  soul  he  shall  die  !  What ! 
shall  a  Norman  knight  be  bearded  by  a 
wretched  Saxon  slave  like  him  ?  Hence  I 
or  I  may  forget  thy  grey  hairs,  and  do 
tliee  violence." 

"  Then  take  thy  quittance  fierce  Nor- 
man !"  cried  the  old  chief.  He  started 
on  his  feet,  and  i|uick  as  thought  plucked 
a  small  dagger  from  his  bosom,  and  struck 
with  all  his  force  at  the  breast  of  the 
knight ;  but  one  of  the  soldiers  with  a  pole 
axe  struck  Redwald  a  blow  on  the  head, 
which  stretched  him  lifeless  at  the  feet  of 
his  conqueror. 

Hugoline  beheld  it ;  a  groan  of  agony 
burst  from  his  overcharged  bosom,  and 
the  cords  with  vvhicii  he  was  Imund  snapped 
as  thoujjh  they  had  been  rushes.  In  an 
iUstant  he  sprung  forward,  and  seized  in 
his  arms  the  youth  who  stood  by  the  side 
of  Lupus,  and  rushed  up  the  stairs  of  one 
of  the  towers.  Several  of  the  Norman 
soldiers  followed  him  ;  but  he  quickly 
closed  an  iron  door  upon  his  pursuers, 
and  the  next  moment  appeared  on  the 
top  of  the  tower.  A  dozen  bows  were 
bent,  but  he  held  before  him  as  a  shield 
his  innocent  victim. 

"  Norman,"  he  cried,  or  rather  shrieked 
out,  "  mv  revenge  is  complete  !  Look 
on  thy  darling  boy  ! — thy  heir  ! — Hast 
thou  no  prayer,"  he  continued,  as  he 
watched  the  speechless  agony  of  the 
knight,  "  no  entreaty  for  the  life  of  thy 
child.'" 

"  Oh,  Saxon  '"  cried  the  knight — 
"  spare  my  boy,  and  thou  shall  not  be 
harmed." 

"  Ah  !"  shouted  Hugoline,  "  dost  thou 
offer  terms  now  ? — Give  me  back  then 
my  father  and  my  brothers — raise  up  that 
old  man,  whom  your  followers  have  niur- 
thered  ! — restore  him,  I  say,  and  thy  boy 
is  free  !  What !  do'st  thou  hesitate  ? — 
Nay,"  looking  at  his  victim,  "  struggle 
not,  child,  I  will  not  torture  thee,"  he 
clutched  the  throat  of  the  boy  as  he  spoke, 
and  the  stifling  breath  and  convulsive 
struggle  told  that  death  was  nigh. 

"  Shoot  !  shoot  the  Saxon  dog," 
screamed  Lupus  ;  but  at  the  same  moment 
the  body  of  his  child,  hurled  from  the 
fearful  height,  fell  into  the  court-yard  a 
mutilated  mass;  while  a  dozen  shafts 
transfixed  the  Saxon,  who  leaped  convul- 
sively from  the  tower,  with  a  shout  of 


iriumjjh  quivering  on  his  tongue.  The 
crasli  of  his  armour,  as  he  fell,  echoed 
the  fall  of  the  unfortunate  child. 

J.  Y.  A K. 


ODE  TO  THE    MOON. 
(For  the  Olio.) 


Sun  of  the  sleepless  melancholy  star. 

BVRON. 


Lamp  of  the  even. 
Sorrowful  star, 
Meteor  of  heaven, 
Shining  afar  ! 
Beacon  of  blisses, 
Taper  of  love. 
Witness  to  kisses 
Seen  else  but  above. 

The  stars  shall  confess  thee 
The  empress  of  night, 
The  lover  shall  bless  thee, 
Thou  mistress  of  light. 
The  bant  shall  extol  thy 
Pale  silvery  horn, 
Anil  sighing,  condole  thy 
Faint  exit  at  morn. 

For  sweet  are  the  hours 
Mid  poesy  spent. 
lu  fairy-lit  bovvers, 
With  solitude  blent ; 
And  hallowed  tbe  moment 
At  what  time  thy  pale  light 
Illumes  beyond  comment 
The  grey  gloom  of  night. 


O,  queen  of  the  ocean  ! 

That  awful  abyss. 

Whose  waves  ivith  wild  motion 

Loud  bellow  and  hiss, 

On  whose  watery  pillow 

Full  many  a  head 

Borne  down  by  the  billow. 

Rests  now  with  the  dead. 

Gaies  she  on  thee  f 
The  pride  of  my  soul! 
Those  orbs  which  have  won  me, 
Say,  canst  thou  control  1 
O,  then,  when  she  gazes 
With  love-searching  eye 
On  thy  mystical  mazes, 
Chaste  orb  of  the  sky. 

Then,  be  thy  beams  Toltiines 
Whose  every  page — 
Whose  close-crowded  columns 
My  love  shall  presage. 
That  reading  she  cherish 
The  precepts  there  taught, 
Which  never  can  perish 
When  'graved  on  the  thought. 

Then,  be  thy  rays  gladness 
To  sooth  her  soft  soul. 
Banishing  sadness, 
DitFusing  the  whole 
With  tales  of  aftection. 
Soft  whispers  of  love. 
Sweet  thoughts,  by  reflection 
Engendered  abovp. 
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Exert  all  thy  powers, 
Sweet  sorruvvriil  orb  I 
l>et  tby  tear8  fall  iu  shower*, 
Her  8oul  tu  absorb  ; 
Tell,  tell  her  1  love  hir, 
Tell,  tell  her  the  whole, 
Which  thyself  cao  discover, 
The  depths  of  my  soul. 

Lamp  of  the  even. 
Sorrowful  star, 
tieteor  of  heaven, 
Shining  afar, 

When  ihy  love  gazes  on  thee. 
Then,  swear  by  thy  light- 
By  the  tear  that's  upon  thee — 
My  Ufe'siu  her  sight. 

S.  RIVETT. 


A  SCENE  ON  THE  ROAD. 

What  a  piece   of  work  is  man !     In 
every   situation  he    is  infinitely   inferior 

10  the  softer  se.x, except,    indeed,    as 

we    remarked    before,    upon    the    road. 
Here   a  man  of  the  minutest  intellect  is 
fifty  deu'ree^  more  sensible  than  tlie  trot- 
Uns,     plodding,    weary  iooking    woman 
by  his  side.     Do  you  see  tliat  bunch  of 
red  rags  swaying  from  side  to  side  on  the 
back  of  that'  wandering  Camilla  ?     In  it 
repose  two  chubby    children,    while  the 
nine  oUiers,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  are 
straggling  aJong  the  way.     The  insigni- 
ficant   individual,    with  the    tail   of   his 
coal  (for  it  has  only  one)  dangling  down 
nearly  to  the  junction    between  his  bat- 
tered stocking  and  his  hard  brown  shoe  ; 
that  mortal   with  but  the  ghost  of  a  hat 
upon  his  head, — a  staflF  within  his  hand, 
— his  shoulders    not    distinguishable  be- 
neath the  ample  sweep  of  his  deci  luous 
coat ;    that  being   is  the  husband  of  the 
woman,    and,    in    the   estimation  of  tlie 
world,  the  father  of  the  eleven  children. 
A  gig  sweeps  on,    containing  some  red- 
nosed,  small-eyed  Bagman,  with  his  whip 
stuck  in  the  arti-rod,  a  book  in  his  hand, 
and  the  reins  dangling  in  easy  flnw  over 
the  Ion"  bony  back  of  his  broken-knee'd 
charger!     Hev  '■  hey  '.  cries  the  conveyer 
of  patterns.    '    The    paternal    vagabond 
slips  quietly  to  the  side,  but  guineas  to 
sixpences  the  woman  creeps  steadily  on, 
or  even  if  she  be  on  the  right  side,  diver- 
ges  into   the  path,  as  if  on   purpose  to 
cause    Uie    Bagman's    apprehension    for 
careless   and    furious  driving    along   the 
Kind's  highway.     Often  and  often  in  our 
own^young  days,  when    moiuitcd  in  our 
friend  Seekhai'n's    most   knowing    Sun- 
hope,  bowling   along  the   beautilul  road 
between    Bicester  and  Snminertnwn,    at 
the  easv    rate  of  thTteen  miles  an   hour, 
have  we    halloed  till   our  throats  ached 
again  to  the  female  part  nf  a  pedestrian 
cavalcade,— but  all  in  vain.     And  tlicn. 


when  we  were   inspired,  partly  by  Dea- 
kins's  imperial  port,  and  partly  by  wrath 
at  the  impedunenl  to  our  course,  have  we 
slang'd  till  our  very  self  was  frightened 
at    out    vehemence,     and    our   sleeping 
friend    has    awakened    and   stiired   with 
mule  horror  in  our  face!     But  there  the 
insensate  termagant  stands  flatly  in  your 
way,  and  unless  you  have  the  eloquent 
vituperations  of  Jon  Bee  or  Mr.   Brough- 
am to  aid  you,  your    best  plan  is  to  lay 
your    whip   on   the   right   flank  of  your 
restive  horse,  and  trot  out  of  hearing  of 
her  abuse,  (celerimo  curse  you!)     Once 
and  once  only,  were  we  happy  at  such 
an  interruption.     It  was  in  that  beautiful 
tract  of  country  betwe.?n  Stirling  and  the 
Trosachs.     Wi  were  slov^ly  driving  our 
old    horse,    Tempest,  in   our   quiet  easy- 
shandrydan,  admiring,  as  all  who    hate 
hearts  and  souls  must  do,  tlie  noble  vistas 
which  open  every  moment  upon  the  sight. 
Far  down  we  heard  the  gurgling  of  the 
joyous  river  leaping  over  rock  and  stone, 
yet  saw  not  the  glittering  of  its  bubbling 
course   for  the  thick  leaves  which  clus- 
tered on   its  precipitous   bank.     Then  at 
a  winding  of  the  way  we  saw  a   smooth 
calm  reach,  circling  with  its  limpid  wa- 
ters round   a  projecting    point,  and  jii.n 
below  us  the  tiny    billows  glistening  to 
the  noonday  sun,  half-seen,  half-hid  by 
the  brushwood  which  decked  with  green- 
ness  and    beauty   the   rocky   ledge    over 
which  we   gazed.     We  gave   Tempest  a 
gentle  hint  to    proceed,  and  not  far  had 
we  gone,  when,  gliding  before  us  in  soli- 
tude and  lovt-liniss,  we    beheld  a  form, 
— .ind    by    the  quickened    pulses   of  our 
heart — we  knew  whose  only  that  enchant- 
ing form  could  be.     Immersed  in  "  mai- 
den meditation,"  she  heard  not  the  roll- 
ing of  our  chariot    wheels.     Nearer    and 
nearer   we  approached,  and  at  last,    as  if 
roused   from    a    dream,    she   started   and 
turned    round.       The   laroe   brown  eye, 
glistening    in    its  lustrous  beauty,    till  it 
appeared  almost  in  tears, — the  dark  arch- 
ed eye-brows,    the   glowing  cheek,    and 
then    iht'    enchanting  smile, — it  was — it 
was  our  Ellen  I    Three  vears  were  passed 
since  we  had  seen  the  fawn-like  maiden. 
We   had    seen    her   in    the  lighted   hall, 
where  she    was    the  cynosure   of  every 
eye— the  loadstone  of  every    heart.     We 
had   gaze<l  on   the  ringh-ts  of  her    dark 
auburn  tresses  that   floated    in    many  a 
curl  along  the  pure  marble  of  her  snowy 
neck  ;   we  had  followed   with  admiration 
every   movement  of  her   graceful   form, 
an  1    lookeil  with    morn  than   rapture  on 
the  twinkling  nf  her  '^mall  and  fairy-hke 
feet,  and  we  had  wondered   that  a  flower 
so  fair  was  still  le  lialone,  and  was  not 
gathered  to  bloom  on  in  blessedness,  the 
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ornament  and  delight  of  sorae  faithful 
and  loving-  bosom.  And  here  we  saw 
her  in  this  romantic  region,  communing- 
with  her  own  jjure  spirit. 

We  spoke  ni  the  words  of  overflowing 
friendship.  And  old  as  we  were,  our 
heart  yearned  witli  kindness  and  affection 
to  a  being  so  young,  so  beantiful.  Again 
■we  heard  her  voice  as  we  used  to  delight 
to  hear  it,  gay,  joyous,  free.  Slie  spoke 
with  an  entliusiasm,  which  made  her 
still  more  Invelv,  of  the  beauties  of  the 
wild  scene  round  us.  "  Go  on,  blessed 
creature,"  thought  we,  in  the  fulness  of 
our  heart,  as  we  descended  from  our 
vehicle,  and  trusted  Tempest  to  his  own 
discretion  up  the  hill, — "  Go  on,  blessed 
creature,  spreading  light  with  thy  pure 
smiles  upon  the  darkness  of  a  clouded 
and  care-disturbed  existence, — be  ihe 
pride  of  some  youthful  bosom,  that  will 
beat  only  as  thy  wishes  puint !  For 
ourself  ;  we  are  old  and  failed,  but  thv 
beauties  have  scattered  a  leaf  of  tne 
tree  of  happiness  upon  the  dull  and  lag- 
ging course  of  our  thorn  encircled 
thoughts."  We  wondered,  but  inquired 
not  the  reason  of  her  being  solitary  in 
so  desolate  and  wild  a  scene  ;  our  thoughts 
were  otherwii-e  employed,  and  we  were 
regretting  that  we  had  fallen  into  the 
sere,  the  yellow  leaf,  and  picturing  scenes 
of  happiness  and  delight,  had  fate  and 
fortune  willed  it  otherwise.  Even  yet, 
i;ould  we  win  the  heart  of  one  so  beauti- 
ful, we  might  be  happy  ;  attention  would 
atone  for  disparity  of  years, — and  Ellen, 
llie  lovely,  the  accomplished  Ellen,  might 
deign — 

" lo  bless 

With  her  light  step  our  loneliness." 

Yet  why  for  our  vanity  or  selSsh  gia- 
tification  doom  a  creature  so  young  to 
waste  her  best  years  in  the  dull  and  joy- 
less society  of  an  infirm  old  man  ' — perish 
the  ungenerous  thouglit ! — but  would  not 
she  herself  laugh  at  the  mere  idea  !  Per- 
chance even  npw  she  is  musing  on  some 
young  and  betrothed  admirer ;  perchance 
she  is  dreaming  of  her  future  happiness, 
when  the  wife  shall  make  it  her  pride  to 
compen^ale  for  the  coyness  of  the  maiden. 
In  the  midst  of  our  reverie  and  regreis, 
a  carriage  swept  up  the  hill ;  a  venera- 
ble old  man  looked  out  of  the  window  as 
it  stopped,  and  said,  in  an  almost  surly 
tone, — "  Wc  have  got  the  shoe  replaced 
— how  fast  you've  walked  ;  come  in." 
And  Ellen,  the  young,  ihe  pure,  the  in- 
nocent, the  beautiful,  was  the  wife  of  a 
man  okler  by  a  good  dozen  years  than 
ourself!  We  handed  her  in  "without  a 
word,  bowed,  as  slic  .-aid  farewell,  and 


stood  gazing  after  the  carriage  long  after 
a  turiiing  of  the  road  concealed  it  from 
our  view.  We  remembered,  that  on  re- 
mounting our  shandrydan,  we  caught 
ourself  muttering  something,  which  we 
are  afraid  sounded  almost  like  an  oath. — 
Blackwood's  Mag. 


UNREQUITED  LOVE. 
{For  the  Olio.) 

Say  in  love 
What  faith  is  to  be  found  in  every  part, 
'Tis  boasted  of,  but  little  is  preserved 

Metastasio. 


She  told  him  she  lov'd,  and  he  fondly  believed. 
Nor  cherished  the  thought  that  his  Mary  de- 
ceived, 
As  he  gallantly  dash'd  o'er  the  wave  ; 
The  kiss  she  imprinted  still  ardently  burned, 
Aiid  he  hoped,  fondly  hoped  when  lo  home  he 

returned. 
That  the  meed  of  his  danger  and  toil  would 
be  e»rn'd, 
For  he  trusted  the  plight  that  she  gave. 

In  the  mid-watch  on  deck,  or  with  messmates 

below, 
Was  ever  his  Mary  forgotten ;  ah  !   no  ; 

Not  a  morning  that  dawned  o'er  the  deep, 
But  to  heav'n  for  Mary  his  orisons  rose  ; 
And  when  night  with  her  mantle  of  darkness 

would  close. 
His  heart  was  uplifted  for  Mary's  repose. 
Ere  he  sank  on  his  pillow  to  sleep. 

He  returned,  and  right  joyfully  wended  his  way 
To  clasp  and  enfold,  ere  the  close  of  the  day. 

The  idol  and  hope  of  his  heart  ; 
He  had  pictured  the  mirth  of  his  own  happy 

home. 
With  the  element's  glare  and  the  billows  of 

foam. 
And  had  vow'd  ne'er  again  from  his  Mary  to 
roam. 
They  would  meet  and  they  never  would  part. 

And  saw  he  the  idol  and  hope  of  his  heart } 
And  did  she  the  love  of  her  bosom  impart  i 

Did  they  fondly  caress  when  they  met? 
Ah,  no  ! — to  another  her  heart  she  had  given. 
The  bonds  of  I'orlove  and  her  promise  were 

riven, 
She  had  broken  the  troth  that  she  plighted  to 
heaven, 
Nor  betrayed  she  one  look  of  regret. 

He  did  not  upbraid,  for  beloved  her  too  well, 
But  flown  was  the  vision,  and  broken  the  spell, 

Hope  sickened  in  deadly  despair; 
In  Borrow  far  far  from  the  false  one  he  fled, 
Again  o'er  the  mountainous  billows  he  sped, 
With  Cochrane  he  fought,  and  with  Cochrane 
he  bled, 

But  the  image  of  Mary  was  there. 

Oh  !  talk  not  of  woman — for  say  does  she  feel 

Half  the  anguish  the  tough  heart  of  man  can 

reveal, 

When  once  its  strong  chords  hath  been  jar'd; 

Can  the  twig  feel  the  storm  like   the  wide- 

spreai'iiig  oak, 
Altho'  'twill    up-rise    from  the  thunderbolt 

stroke. 
While  the  trees  noble  si  ufivs  for  ever  are  broke. 
For  "•••er  tis  blighted  ;ind  spared. 
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▲11  writhing  he  fell  on  the  blood-atreamiog 

decic. 
And  vainly,  alas  I  they  endeavoured  to  check 

The  biood  as  it  guohrd  in  a  tide  ) 
The  ({unisouadfd  hoanieiy  bin  funeral  knell, 
And  ere  he  bad  bidden  a  mewniate  tarewrell 
He  thought  on  the  Tuir  one  be  loved  but  too 
well, 
He  murmured  her  name,  and  he  died  > 

EB.  COLLINS. 


THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON. 
(For  the  Olio.) 


Thk  eruction  of  this  fortress  is  attri- 
buted lo  William  Riifus,  thou^li  some 
contend  that  it  was  luiilt  at  a  much  earher 
perio^l  :  it,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  a  place  of  no  consequence,  until  the 
reign  of  UicharJ  L,  when  Lon;.'chainp, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  took  from  the  Hospital  of 
St.  Catherine  its  mill  ami  grranaries, 
to  make  room  for  the  fosse,  which  at 
the  present  day  surrounds  the  buildings. 
Tliis  proceedms;  tiave  great  offence  to  the 
monks,  who,  with  many  of  the  citizens, 
were  1  wA  in  their  complaints  against  the 
prelate.  So  violent,  indeed,  was  their 
conduct,  that  Longchamp,  dreading  the 
consequences,  took  refuge  in  the  Tower, 
but,  a  short  lime  after,  surrendered  imon 
certain  coiiditioiis.  It  had  at  this  time 
become  a  place  of  considerable  streiigtli, 
and  contained  a  tolerable  garrison.  The 
sultsequent  events  connected  with  this 
building  are  well  known  to  the  readers 
of  English  history.  Though  some  of  its 
towers  are  topped  with  brick-work,  and 
many  of  the  walls  are  covered  with  a  new 
facing,  still  enough  remains  to  awaken 
thoughts  on  days  of  olJ,  when  its  vaulted 
passages  rung  willi  the  clatter  of  the  hoofs 
of  the  war-ho^^e,  or  the  heavy  tramp  of 
tlie  mailed  warrior ;  or,  when  the  traitor, 
hurried  to  hii  prison,  started  and  shudder- 
ed as  the  heavy  portcullis  dropped  behind 
liim. 

To  those  who  can  call  up  these  scenes, 
the  Tower  of  London  has  many  attractions. 
They  view  the  gatn  through  which  the 
brave  and  patriotic  Wallace  was  conveyed 
to  meet  a  traitor's  doom,  for  defending  a 
land  unworthy  of  him.  They  turn  lo  the 
tower,  which  tradition  says  was  fatal  to 
the  two  princes.  The  small  chapel,  and 
the  space  before  it,  are  not  forsotten, 
where  youth  and  beauty,  rank  and  power 
fell  before  the  grim  hea.lsman.  Olten 
have  I  visited  this  ancient  fortress,  and 
the  contemplation  of  its  ma-ssive  walls,  the 
remains  of  its  circular  towers,  and  ils 
Gothic  windows,  wiih  their  iron  gratings, 
has  never  failed  to  awaken  a  long  train  of 
reflections.  Fancy  has  pictured  the  scene 
with  Gloster  and  the  weak-minded  Heuiv  : 


I  have  heard  the  deep  hollow  groan  ol 
his  victim  break  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
and  the  stifled  cry  of  the  poor  youths 
while  struggling  under  the  ruffian  hands 
of  their  murderers,  has  in  my  imagination 
resounded  awfully  through  its  vaulted 
passages.  It  is  an  interesting  spot,  though 
the  scene  of  numberless  crimes ;  for  as 
we  think  of  the  many  acts  of  lawless  vio- 
lence and  murder  that  have  been  com- 
mitted within  its  walls,  we  at  the  same 
time  remember  there  was  a  halo  of  en- 
chantment round  those  days  of  old.  There 
was  the  knight  and  his  train,  the  fantasti- 
cally clad  cross-bowman,  and  the  glitter- 
ing mail  of  the  men-at-arms  ; — ay,  and 
there  were  fair  forms  and  bright  tri-sses, 
and  brii^hter  eyes  to  temper  the  stout  heart 
and  the  iron  hand.  The  hermit  in  his 
grot,  and  the  monk  in  his  cell,  were  alike 
objects  of  veneration  and  regard.  There 
was  a  charm  even  in  fanaticism  in  those 
rude  days  :  the  deep  tone  of  the  vesper 
bell  was  grateful  then  lo  the  weary  tra- 
reller's  ear,  for  it  told  thai  rest  and  re- 
freshment were  nigh  ;  and  the  solemn 
chaunt  of  the  lauds,  or  midnight  service 
of  the  church,  soothed  the  breast  of  him 
whose  conscience  had  made  his  couch  a 
bed  of  thorns,  and  tuned  his  soul  to  re- 
pentance. 

Alas  !  how  many  of  the  noblest  and  the 
bravest  have  been  cut  off  within  the  walls 
of  this  ancient  strucUue  ! — not  to  mention 
the  hill  to  which  it  ^'ives  its  name,  where 
tlie  traitor  and  the  bar  to  ambition  have 
been  violently  removed  from  the  stage  of 
existence,  and  where,  by  a  most  unjust 
sentence,  that  bright  star,  the  gallant  and 
accomplished  Raleigh,  was  obscured  for 
ever ! — Bui  the  splendour  of  feudal  days 
has  vanished  ;  the  pennon  and  the  Ban 
derol  have  mouldered  (o  dust ;  ihe  hau- 
berk is  a  heap  of  rust ;  Ihe  mailed  warrior 
sleeps  in  peace,  and  nought  now  remains 
to  tell  of  the  rude  splendour  of  our  an 
cestors,  sive  the  stupendous  structures 
thcv  once  inhabited.  J.  Y.  A — n. 


ANATOMY  OF  THE   EARTH. 

On  the  created  boundaries  of  Space, 

The  Earth  is  fashioned  like  the  Human  Race: 

Slunes  arc  the  Hones  which   bear  with  pon- 

drous  strength  ; 
Metals  the  Nerves  of  height,  breadth,  depth 

and  length  ; 
Crust  is    the  Skin   which    various   Textures 

wears ; 
Grass  is  the  Hair  and  with  its  wreaths  appearn  ; 
Water's  the  Blood  which  runs  llirougb   every 

part  I 
Wind  is  the  Breath  and  Fire  the  Spirit's  heart: 
The  Seasons  are  the  Paasions  N.iture  gives  ; 
And  Time  conveys  both  that  which  dies  and 

lives  : 
Thus   In  the  Universe  the  Fabric  rolls. 
And  God,  the  Author,  sexual  powers  controls 
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LINES    ON   THE    ANNIVERSARY   OF 
HIS  jMAJEaTV'S  COUONATIUN. 

A  stranger  from  some  distant  land, 
Crushes  the  waves  to  Britain's  shores, 
Soon  as  lie  gains  fair  Freedom's  strand, 
Ere  yet  the  lol't^  vessel  moorp, 

Sndilen  he  hiars  in  tuneful  peals. 
The  gladsuiiie  sound  of  chiuiing  bells. 
The  cannons  roar  at  intervals. 
And  loud  th'  inspiring  music  swells. 

He  views  the  flag  triumphar.t  wave, 
Stre.iniint;  Irom  ev'ry  gilded  spire  ; 
And  where  old  1  hanjes'  waters  lave, 
'Jhus  does  his  wond'ring  soul  inquire. 

What  mean  those  hells'  enliv'ning  strain. 
And  lliose  lent?  eclio'd  shouts  between  ? 
Anil  wliy  on  yonder  huly  fane 
l)oei  that  biiglit  trophy  grace  the  scene  i 

Stranger,  a  voice  replies,  to-day 
We  join  to  praise  a  king  revrred  ; 
We  liail  the  hour  tl\ul  gave  him  sway, 
By  rolling  years  still  more  endear'd. 

For  not  more  firmly  he  sustains 

'J'hat  throne  which  Trutli  ami  Law  surround. 

Than  in  his  subjects  hearts  he  reigns 

By  ties  of  love  and  honour  bound. 

'1  hough  deep  that  cannon's  len;;thened  peals, 
Still  deeper  shall  our  jnaises  live, 
And  sweeter  than  those  chiming  bells 
^iliidi  (iratitude  her  tribute  give. 

AniiJ  the  pride  of  Eastern  kings, 

<.u  paint  a  happy  scene  like  this, 

'I'he  joy  frcnn  lailiiiul  hearts  tiiat  springs, 

A  country's  love,  our  Wonarcli's  bliss. 

M. 


LIVE  EELS!— LIVE  EELS. 


Lord  bless  you,  Ma'am,  'tis  nothing  to  Ihcm 
when  they're  used  to  it.' 


Thk  cry  ol'  '  Live  Eel.s'  never  comes  to 
tlic  door,  but  I  feel  an  instinctive  horror. 
When  I  see  tin;  fair  representress  of  Bil- 
liiij^si,'ate  approaching  me  with  the  basket 
on  Iter  head,  I  cross  over,  and  haste  on. 
Tliereis,  indeed,  but  the  keen  edt(e  of  her 
knife  betwixt  the  lives  and  deaths  of  the 
ciirlinj^  creatures,  whicii  she  is  crying 
with  heart  and  voice  to  execute  iheir  de- 
fenceless quietus.  The  moment  she  is 
beckoned  to  by  a  lover  of  fry  and  slew, 
waiting  on  tiic  threshold  witli  the  pence 
in  one  hand  and  tiic  plate  in  the  other,  I 
guess  that  tlie  work  of  death  is  near;  for 
she  bustles  to  the  <ioor,  lifts  down  tiie 
basket,  takes  her  orders;  thrustint,'  her 
fingers  among  the  eels  to  give  them  a 
brisk  .stir  np,  and  praising  their  vivacity, 
she  clips  up  the  scales,  and  i)icking  np  a 
promiscuous  (|uantity  to  bear  down  the 
dead  weight,  she  soon  decides  the  fates  of 
the  alloled  portion,  and  their  sand,  alas! 
in  which  their  latier  moments  were  spent. 


is  brought  to  the  end  ;  for  a  board  is 
placeci  across  the  lop  of  the  basket,  and 
skinning  one  bj-  one,  front  to  front,  she 
cuts  them  into  slices  about  an  inch  in 
length,  till  the  butchery  is  completed 

'  You  would  not  eat  them  alive,  would 
you?'  —  By  no  means;  but  might  not 
mercy  be  dealt  fairly  with  those  whom 
Nature  hath  not  gifted  with  a  voice,  save 
that  of  '  expressive  silence !'  If  their 
lives  he  sacr.hced  at  the  gustative  shrine 
of  ap[)etile,lhe  mildest  death  might  be  ad- 
niimstered  asa  ransom.  '  How  squeamish  I 
What  affected  sen.sibility  !'— Well  ;  let 
me  be  tiuis  accused  of  it.  I  can  never 
meet  the  woman  that  cries  '  Live  Eels,' 
or  look  her  in  the  face,  but  her  voice 
touches  my  nerves  so  sensitively,  and  I 
wisli  myself  out  of  its  reach  ;  and  I  should 
prefer  solitary  bonda^'e  to  the  dail^'  seeing 
her  deliberately  and  chatteringly  chop  up 
life  witli  less  concern  than  the  patent  sau- 
saL'e-niakino  machine.  P 


CURIOUS  COINS. 

Growth  Halfpenny  is  a  rate  paid  in 
some  places  for  tithe  of  every  fat  beast. 

Head  Pence — 1  he  sum  of  51/.  which 
the  sheriff  of  Nortiiumbeiiand  anciently 
exacted  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  county 
every  third  and  fourth  years,  without  any 
account  to  be  made  to  the  King. 

Herring  Silver — Money  formerly  paid 
in  lieu  of  a  certain  quantity  of  herrings  for 
a  religious  house. 

Hundred  Penny — A  tax  raised  in  the 
hundred  by  the  sheriff. 

Julio — A  piece  of  coin  at  Leghorn 
and  F'lorence,  in  value  about  .sixpence 
.sterling. 

Lnures — Gold  coins  of  K.  James,  a.  c. 
IG19,  with  his  head  laureated. 

L  undress — Because  coined  in  London, 
a  siher  penny,  weighing  thrice  those  of 
the  present  weight. 

Mumothy — A  piece  of  money  at  Or- 
mus,  value  eight-pence  sterling.  P. 


THE    CONVENT    OF    CATANIA, 
(Conlinued  from  page  %b.) 


On  the  last  night  of  their  meeting, 
which  her  forebodings  had  protracted 
beyond  the  usual  hour,  Montalto  had  re- 
tinned  by  the  cu.stomary  road  to  the 
house  of  his  lodging.  In  a  solitary  place 
he  was  suddenly  surprised  by  the  appear- 
ance of  disguised  men,  who,  rushing  from 
their  concealment,  de|)rived  him  of  the 
means  of  defence,   pinioned,   and  blind- 
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foJded  liini.      He  was  raisetl  into  a  sort  of 
litter,  to  whicli  lie  was  fastened,  and  tliiis 
conveyed  alon^',   until   he  heard  the  roar 
of  the  sea  waves,  and  found  himself  depo- 
sited in  an  open  boat.      Here  one  of  the 
party,   after  giving  some  orders,   left  his 
companions,  and  in  the  feigned  tones,  he 
could  recognize  the  hated  voice  of    his 
eueiny — the   young  Alessi.      They   pre- 
sently made  sail,  and  having   restored  to 
him  ilie  use  of  his  limbs,  and  relieved  him 
from  the  bandage  thrown  over  his  eyes, 
he  was  enabled  to  discover  that  thev  were 
coasting  in  a  northerly  direction,  tliough 
for   what  |)urpose  he  could  not    gather. 
The  crew  consisted  of  six  men,  rough  and 
hard    featured  mariners,  who  replied  to 
his  interrogations  with  sullen  brevity,  and 
seemed  to  be  acting  under  the  orders  of 
one  whose  mein  might,  indeed,  be  distin- 
guished from  that  of  his  companions  ;  but 
was,  nevertheless,  such  as  could  only  be- 
long to   a  person   of  subordinate    ra:]k. 
During  tlie  nisht,  they    kept  close   into 
shore  ;  but  wiih  the  first  beams  of  morn- 
ing, pushed  further  out  to  sea,  without 
materiiUy    verging    from    their    former 
course.       The    next    nijjht   they   glided 
through  the  straits  of  Messina,   and  made 
for  the  island  of  Stromboli.      It  was  a 
placid  and  delicious  scene  ;    the  wind  just 
verging  onward  the   little  bark  without 
motion  or  irregularity  :    Montalto  lay  on 
the  deck,  but  uncertainty  of  his  fate  pre- 
vented slumber ;  around  him  were  group- 
ed the  forms  of  the  lusty   mariners,  per- 
fecting the  allotted  sleep  which  yet  re- 
mained to  them  before  the  more  active 
season  of  daylight ; — only  the  helmsman 
continued   at  his  ordinary  work,  and  the 
one  seaman,  to  whom  the  direction  of  the 
vessel  was  entrusted.     The  deep  mediia- 
tations  of  Montalto  were  arrested  by  the 
approach  of  this  oflBcer.      He  came  near, 
and  without  noLse,  requested  him  to  move 
to  the  fore  part  of  the  deck,  as   he  had 
something  of  importance  to  communicate. 
His  injunction  was  obeyed.     In  a  moment 
they  were  to  be  seen  in  the  glorious  light 
of  that  .Southern  Morn,  side  by  side,  as  if 
in  conversation.     The  sea-captain,  in  a 
quick  low  tone,   might  be  heard  recount- 
ing his  secrets,  and  the  breathless  interest 
of  his  hearer  might  prove  that  it  was  no 
common    subject    of    confidence.      Ever 
and  anon  the  eyes  of  the  narrator  turne<l 
anxiously  around  to  catch  the  first  move- 
ments of  a  disturbed   sleeper,   or  prevent 
the  curiosity  of  the  steersman  at  his  post. 
The  tale  he  told  was  strange.     He  had 
been  the   chosen  servant  of  the  young 
Alessi  for  some  years ;    he  had  aided  him 
in  his  enlerprires,  he  had  shared  in  his 
counsels.     At  CaUnia,  he  had  learnt  the 
story  of   Montalto,    and — he  knew   not 


why,   his  (lity   had   been  moved.     From 
the   tirNt  ihrcal  of  danger,    whispered  by 
his  master,   he   had  resolved   to   liefnend 
the  destined   victim.      His  intimation  to 
Hosina,  at  her  prayers,  had  failed  ;    and 
the   evil    which    could    not    be    prevent- 
ed, he  had  now  determined  to   remedy. 
To  him  was  intrusted  the  guidance  of  the 
present  scheme.      None  else    knew  the 
the  object  or  system  of  his  measures.    His 
orders  were  to  despatch  or  net  rid  nf  their 
prisoner  in  any  way   that  might  be  most 
convenient  ;    but    he    defied  the  wicked 
command,  and  was  resolved  to  save  him. 
They  could   not   return  to  Sicily,   for  his 
re-appearance  would  be  the  signal  for  the 
most  atrocious  acts  of  barbarous  revenge. 
Neither  could   they  long   be  absent,  for 
already  had  suflScient  tune  elapsed  for  the 
execution  of  his  master's  orders,  and  sus- 
picion  would    be  excited   by  their  long 
continuance  at  sea.      All   he    could  do 
would    be  to  land  his  prisoner  on  some 
point  of  the  continent,  and  leave  him  with 
a  recommendation  to  make  the  best  of  his 
way  to  Naples.     His  only  condition  was, 
that  an  immediate  return  to  Catania  would 
not    for  a    moment  be    contemplated  by 
him,  as  he  valued  the  life  of  his  benefac- 
tor. 

This  was  the  substance  of  his  disclo- 
sure.    Montalto,  in  mute  gratitude,  heard 
the  extraordinary  tale,  and  without  evinc- 
ing any  change  of  deportment,   watched 
with  impatience  the  progress  of  the  vessel 
as  it  changed  once  more  its  course  m  an 
easterly  direction,    and  favoured  by  the 
wind,   at  last  safely  reached  the  headland 
on  which  rises  the  town  of  Argentina.    In 
the  interval  betsveen  the  above  conversa- 
tion and  their  arrival  in  the  harbour,  all 
his  efforts  had   been   applied  to   liberate 
Antonio,  the  servant  of  Alessi,   from  the 
thraldom  of  his  villany.     His  endeavours 
proved  successful.      When  he  quitted  the 
boat,  he  went  not  alone,  but  was  accom- 
panied by  his  preserver.      The  next  in 
command  was  charged  with  the  safe  con- 
duct of  the  vessel  to  Catania,  as  though 
this  had  been  part  of  a  premeditated  plan. 
As  they  took  their  leave  of  Argentina,  on 
the  road  to  Naples,  they  could  discern  the 
white  sail  of  their  bark  filling  with  the 
side  wind,   and  pursuing  its  silent  way 
towards  the  south.     Montalto's  letter  was 
despatched  from  his  father's  palace.       He 
had  intrealed  for  permission  and  means  to 
return  immediately   to  his  love,    but  the 
old  nobleman  doubtfully  listened,  and  re- 
quired that  his  son  should  serve  one  cam- 
paign in  the  wars  of  his  country,  before 
his  benediction  could  be  gained   for  the 
nuptials.     To  this  parental  wish  he  had 
reluctantly    acceded.      He  should   for    a 
short  time,    in   obedience  lo  his  father. 
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deviate  from  the  paih  of  his  inclination  ; 
but  he  owed  something  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  heart  which  she  had  given  to  him, 
and  his  laurels,  could  he  win  any,  might 
in  some  sort  be  a  compensation. 

This  was  the  substance  of  that  letter, 
which  gave  a  revival  to  the  hopes,  and 
animation  to  the  fading  beauty  of  Rosina. 
We  will  leave  her  for  awhile,  and  observe 
the  proceedings  of  young  Alessi  after  the 
night  when  he  carried  off  Montalto.  Tn 
concealment  he  still  lurked  about  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  father's  house, 
anxiously  awaiting  the  return  of  his  boat, 
and  the  announcement  of  his  enemy's 
destruction.  The  boat  came — Antonio's 
place  was  filled  by  another — and  to  their 
master's  almost  delirious  questions,  the 
unwelcome  answer  was  given,  which  as- 
sured him  of  all  that  he  now  for  the  first 
time  foreboded.  His  wicked  mind  was 
instantly  agitated  with  schemes  of  fresh 
revenge.  He  despatched  confidential 
agents  to  track  the  movements  and  com- 
munica'.e  all  the  actions  of  Montalto  ;  he 
learnt  his  present  occupation,  and  in  a 
spite  that  seemed  to  have  no  premeditated 
plan,  he  circulated,  through  various  chan- 
nels, a  rumour  that  Montalto,  upon  the 
first  collision  with  the  foe,  had  fallen  in 
the  field.  This,  corroborated  by  the  as- 
sent of  many  hired  witnesses,  did  not  fail 
to  reach  the  ears  of  Rosina.  Disbelief, 
shadowed  sometimes  with  a  fear  of  its 
authenticity,  caused  in  her  mind  a  conflict 
of  the  most  opposite  and  terrible  emotions. 
But  conviction  was  at  length  urged  upon 
her  by  the  receipt  of  a  despatch  purport- 
ing to  be  from  the  father  of  Montalto,  iri 
which  all  particulars  of  his  son's  death 
were  painfully  detailed.  For  a  time,  the 
poor  girl's  agony  broke  forth  in  paroxysms 
which  seemed  to  convulse  her  whole  sys- 
tem. Siie  was  wild,  tumultuous,  and 
wayward  in  her  grief.  She  refused  the 
solace  of  friends,  she  listened  to  no  alle- 
viation of  her  calamity.  She  was  "  like 
sweet  bells  jingled  liarsh  and  out  of  tune," 
and  never  did  it  appear  that  their  order 
and  beauty  would  come  again.  Oh  !  how 
dreadful  was  the  violence  of  her  sorrow, 
which  seemed  a  thing  strange  to  one  of  such 
gentleness.  The  songs  which  she  had  sung 
to  him  were  forgotten,  or  only  remember- 
ed in  fragments  to  add  intensity  to  her 
suffering.  The  ringlets,  of  which  the 
fairest  lay,  as  she  supposed,  upon  his 
clay-cold  heart,  now  fell  unarrayed  upon 
her  shoulders.  Weeping,  and  recount- 
ing the  valour  and  attraction  of  him  whom 
she  could  see  no  more,  up  and  down  the 
lonely  corridors  she  wandered  like  a  ghost 
— in  vain  appealed  to,  in  vsun  hindered. 

But  this  season  passed  away  ;  and  when 
the  voice  of  the  thunder-clap  no  longer 
rang  in  her  cars,  but  was  remembered 


only  in  a  serener  moment,  the  sorrow 
which  had  been  almost  frenzy,  was  tem- 
pered to  an  honourable  regret.  Her  eye 
had  lost  its  briUiaucy,  and  she  cared  not 
for  the  world  : — for  it  was  a  desert  to  her, 
though  all  its  sweetness,  and  grandeur, 
and  eternal  beauty  were  there,  and  only 
one  of  the  countlt  ss  creatures  gone  from 
its  surface. 

But  her  dejection  was  equable  and  ra- 
tional ;  and  it  was  from  a  settled  pur- 
pose, rather  than  at  the  impulse  of  an  un- 
certain fancy,  that  she  resolved  to  abandon 
her  home  and  kindred,  and  in  perpetual 
seclusion  give  to  her  God  that  broken 
heart,  which  might  havt  been  too  much 
given  to  a  mortal  being.  She  took  the 
veil,  and  in  the  convent  of  which  1  spoke 
at  the  opening  of  this  paper,  was  enrolled 
a  member  of  the  holy  sisterhood. 

Time  passed  on  ;  the  Neapolitan  war- 
fare suffered  a  pause,  and  in  the  interval 
Montalto  lost  no  time  in  returning  to  Ca- 
tania. Upon  his  arrival,  what  was  his 
dismay  and  astonishment,  when  informed 
of  his  supposed  death,  and  the  effect  it 
had  produced  in  the  life  of  poor  Rosina? 

Uncertain  what  steps  to  pursue  eventu- 
ally, it  was  his  first  natural  impulse  to 
inform  her  of  his  safety,  and  still  endur- 
ing attachment.  In  an  evil  hour  the 
announcement  of  this  unexpected  news 
visited  her  in  her  solitude.  In  an  evil 
hour  the  chords  of  her  mind  were  once 
more  unstrung,  and  the  harmonies  newly 
heard  were  turned  into  dissonance.  The 
sorrows  of  the  past  came  upon  her  afresh, 
but  under  another  aspect.  For  she  had 
estranged  herself  from  her  love,  and  by 
her  own  act,  had  effected  that  sad  re- 
verse, that  horrible  privation,  which  had 
been  more  tolerable,  whatever  else  had 
been  the  cause. — What  remedy  now  re- 
mained ?  With  all  its  original  force  the 
tide  of  her  love  rolled  in  its  former  chan- 
nels ;  and  the  infirmity  of  human  resolu- 
tion could  not  now  withstand  the  strength 
of  the  current.  Her  spirit  was  weaned 
from  her  holy  occupations  Sickened 
with  her  garb,  her  daily  duties,  her  asso- 
ciates, her  very  thoughts,  she  longed  to 
cast  off  the  self-imposed  thraldom.  Ne- 
ver to  the  eye  of  enthusiastic  childhood, 
did  the  distant  hill-tops  gleam  with  such  a 
beauty  as  now  that  she  contemplated 
them — a  love-sick  prisoner.  The  hope 
less  schemes  of  relief,  which  such  a  con- 
dition suKgesfed,  were  all  that  now  re- 
mained for  her  meditation  and  her  solace. 
To  abandon  her  rigid  profession  was  im- 
possible :  to  desert  it  and  escape,  seemed 
more  practicable  By  day,  as  she  gazed 
through  the  grated  windows  at  the  fair 
prospect  before  and  around  her,  this  was 
the  vision  which  came  with  every  object 
and  beaulifi "d   the   whole.     By  night,  it 
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filled  the  long  interval  between  her  faint 
slumbers ; — and  as  she  slept,  the  more 
obscure  and  rude  conceptions,  still  occu- 
pied her  fancy  with  the  same  theme,  the 
same  never  varie<l  purpose.  It  was,  per- 
haps, in  a  midnight  hour  tliat  the  dread- 
ful project  was  formed,  which  surely  mu?t 
have  been  the  lait  resource  of  the  de- 
spairing maid,  when,  by  constant  ajrita- 
lion,  the  turbulence  of  her  spirit  had  be- 
come a  sort  of  phrenzy.  Then  it  was 
that  her  reckless  and  determined  love 
found  itself  a  way  ;  and  by  an  effort 
more  appailinj:,  perhaps,  than  any  that 
historv  can  furni-h,  grasped  ;u  tlie  attain- 
ment of  its  coveted  end.  Without  ad- 
mitting into  her  counsel  one  of  all  thoje 
on  whose  fidelity  she  might  have  reposed, 
the  measures  for  this  awful  expedient 
were  deliberately  concerted.  She  plan- 
ned, she  determined,  she  prepared  it  iri 
secresy  and  alone. 

It  was  in  the  mid-watches  of  the  nii.'hl, 
tliat  the  sisters  were  aroused  from  their 
rest,   by  tlie  cry  of  "  Fire  !"  from  some 
one  hnrrjing  along  the  dormitories.      It 
was  Rosina  who  ur^ed   them  to  fly — it 
was  Rosina  wlio  discovered  the  danger — 
it  was  Rosina  who  plotted   the  conflaijra- 
tion  !     The  flainos   were   rushin^r  wildly 
and  hiu'h  up  the  outer  walls  of  the  build- 
ing, but  she  would  not  yet  retire.      From 
cell  to  cell,  she  went  quickly  along,   cal- 
ling on  all  to  escape,  yet  not  darii.g  to 
think  of  her  own  safety  until  assured  that 
no  living  creature  could  be  left  in  peril. 
She  went  like  a  beneficent  being,  amid 
the  havoc  and  ruin  that  she  had  achiev- 
ed.    Not  yet  would  she  desert  the  danger- 
ous place,    for  she    shuddere<l   to  think 
there  mi?ht  still  be  some  one  whose  blood 
if  shed,  would  fall  so  surely  on  herself. 
At  last  the  huge  edifice  was  deserted  and 
voiceless,  and  secure  of  the  preservation 
of  her  innocent    associates,  she   passed 
along  the  pas";a?es  and  apartments,  now 
almost  undistinguishable.      As  she  went, 
the  sheets  of  fire  flashed  hotly  and  fierce- 
ly around  her.     The  heat  became  more 
intense,  the  hideous  enemy    approached 
her,   and  half  enveloped  in  flame  she  fled 
precipitatelv,   but  too  late,  from  the  tot- 
tering ruin.     Overtaken  in  her  flight,  she 
vet  had  strength  and  surviving  conscioiis- 
liess  to  mcve  in  the  premeditated  track, 
and  when  the  morning  dawned  it  .showed 
her  lying  a  disfigured  corpse  under  the 
doorway  of  her  beloved  Montalto. — Old 
Mon. 


a  race  of  hackney-coachmen  that  have 
this  notable  distinction  in  their  moral  con- 
stitution— they  are  always  satisfied  with 
their  fares.  One  of  tliese  people,  whom 
I  hired,  undertook  the  task  of  explain- 
ing what  was  worthy  of  notice  in  the 
churches,  a  piece  of  supererogatory  be- 
nevolence shewn  to  me  purely  out  of 
complaisance  as  a  stranger.  I  stared 
when  he  made  the  proposition,  for- 
getting for  the  instant  that  he  was  one  of 
tho^e  whose  consciences  are  seared  and 
feelings  indurated  by  wet  weather  and  gin 
drinking.  It  was  not  the  genius  of  gruft'- 
ness,  who,  in  liiigland,  descends  from  a 
coach-box  in  a  pair  of  old  dank  boots, 
his  hat  wreathed  with  a  wisp  of  straw,  in 
a  series  of  great-coat?,  whirh  nourish  his 
discontent  without  adding  to  his  vivacity. 
A  Musical  Tour  in  Germany. 


SWEARING. 

The  followin?  ironical  remark  is  made 
in  one  of  the  essays  in  '  The  Microcosm,* 
upon  this  hateful  habit  of  our  country- 
men : — "  So  universally  indeed  does  this 
practice  prevail,  that  it  pervades  all  sta- 
tions, from  the  peer  to  the  porter,  from 
the  minister  to  the  mechanic.  It  is  the 
bond  of  faith,  the  seal  of  protestations, 
(the  oaths  of  lovers  indeed  are  a  theme 
too  trite  to  need  dbcussion  here,)  and  the 
universal  succedaneum  for  logical  or  even 
rational  demonstration. 


COPENHAGEN. 

The  Daniili  capital  is,  upon  the  whole, 
one  of  the  handsomest  cities  of  northern 
Europe  ;  and,  in  proportion  to  its  extent 
contains  fewer  houses  that  can  be  reckoned 
mean  or  paltry  than  any  town  in  the 
world  The  population,  according  to  the 
return  made  in  1806,  was  25,000  soub. 
At  present  it  is  near  100,000.  Copen- 
hagen possesses  one  of  the  finest  harbours 
in  Europe,  the  vessels  within  it  being 
moored  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  with 
their  bowsprits  above  the  windows  of  the 
houses. 


2rf)C  Xow  33ooiv 

A  CONTRAST — BOHEMIAN  HACKNEY- 
COACHMEN. 

Thb  dr   ers  of  tlie  fiacres  in  Prajjue  are 


SCOTTICISMS. 

The  following  peculiar  expressions  are 
used  by  the  common  people  of  Edinburgh. 
"  If  vou  will  gan;;  after  that  man  with 
the  Iree  leg,"  said  a  labourer  to  a  person 
enquiring  the  way  to  a  street,  "  he  will 
lake  ye  t'>  it."  The  man  pointed  to  had 
a  wooden  leg.  A  servant  at  an  inn  ex- 
pressed h  m'.elf  thus— "  Oh!  Sir,  it  has 
been  a  terrible  wet  and  fiery  nisht," — 
meaning,  that  there  had  been  much  rain, 
accompanied  with  thunder  and  lightniig 
Thev  also  say,  "  It  rains  so  hard  to-day, 
that  I  fear  f  shall  not  get  walked."    In 
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the  north  they  emphatically  say,  "  He 
was  a  good  man  ;  i'oi-  lie  could  see  from 
his  door  a  himdrud  smokes  rise  on  his 
grounds."  And  again — "  He  cannot 
thrive  ;  for  he  put  out  fifty  smokes  ;" — 
meaning  that  a  landlord  had  removed  so 
many  tenants. 


LAZZARONl   OF  NAl 

This    unfortunate    race 


'LES. 

of  wretched 
beings  have  a  much  worse  character  thnii 
they  deserve  ;  they  are  branded  witli  tlie 
naiiie  of  robbers,  thieves,  and  cut-lhroats; 
whereas  their  conduct  is  inoffensive  and 
peaceable.  Their  chief  eni[)loyment  is 
porter's  work,  and  they  will  carry  the 
heaviest  loads  for  tlie  most  trifling  sums, 
seeming  contented  with  whatever  yon 
offer  them.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  they 
contrive  to  exist  on  the  scanty  means  their 
labours  afford  ;  their  food,  indeed,  is  not 
co4ly — a  slice  of  black  bread,  with  a  few 
onions,  stinking  olives,  or  the  fruit  of  the 
prickly  pear,  is  their  common  diet.  A  mess 
of  pasta  or  stocktish  isafeast.  How  would 
our  London  porters  relish  such  a  regimen  ? 
There  is,  however,  another  sjjecies  of 
vagabonds,  from  the  neighbuuring  vil- 
lages, who,  under  the  pretence  of  seeking 
employ menf,  infust  the  city  and  commit 
all  sorts  of  plunder :  they  are  called,  "  1 
lazzaroni  di  Campaij;na,"  and  are  held  in 
the  greatest  contempt  by  their  brethren  of 
the  city.  Such  are  the  gradations  of  so- 
ciety.— Notes  of  a   Tour  in  I  tali/. 

PEDIGREE  OF  OUfllMMORTAL  DRAMATIST. 

Shakspeare's  pedigree  is  known  solely 
by  the  entries  on  the  Court  Rolls  of  Row- 
ington.  It  there  appears  that  John  Shak- 
speare,  the  eldest  son  of  Richard,  died  in 
1609,  and  that  Thomas  Shakspeare  was 
admitted  to  the  Hill  Farm,  as  his  son  and 
heir.  This  Thomas,  from  his  will,  which 
was  made  in  IGl 4,  ap()ears  to  have  been 
a  inealmaii  or  baker,  and  lived  at  Moulsey 
End,  in  Rowingtoii,  May  5,  1614  :  his 
widow  was  admitted  in  the  (3ourt  Baron 
to  her  free  bench,  and  afterwards  sur- 
rendered to  her  son  John,  who  was  then 
admitted  accordingly.  He  died  m  Fel)- 
ruary,  165'2-3,  leaving  two  sons ;  William, 
who  died  in  IG'JO,  and  John,  who  died  in 
1710 — no  less  than  five  descents  in  this 
instance  .m  the  Copyhold  Court  Rolls : 
there  may  possibly  be  further  [)articulars 
upon  them. — Originns  Gcnaalogica. 

OLD  INHABITANTS. 

The   descendants  of  Purkis,   the  man 

who  carried  William  Rufus's  body  out  of 

(the  New  Forest,  after  he  was  slain,  still 

**       reside  in  the  New  Forest,  and  are  called 

Purkis.— 76/'/. 


difference  of  opinion. 

It  s  not  only  ridiculous,  but  unju;t,  to 
be  angry  with  another  because  he  is  not 
of  your  opinion.  The  interest,  education, 
and  means  by  which  men  attain  their 
knowledge  are  so  very  different,  that  it  is 
impossible  they  should  all  think  alike ; 
and  he  has  as  much  reason  to  be  angry 
with  you  as  you  with  him. 


(For  the  Olio.) 


THE  HALBERD,  OR  HALBERT. 

The  invention  of  this  weapon  is  attri- 
buted to  the  Swiss,  but  there  are  many 
early  specimens  of  the  halberd,  evidently 
of  Italian  workmanship.  They  were  ge- 
nerally borne  by  the  porters  and  guards 
of  persons  of  distinction  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  Some  of  them 
were  most  exquisitely  pierced  and  chased, 
and  in  many  instances  richly  gilt  Though 
we  find  mention  of  troops  of  halberdiers, 
the  pike  was  certainly  preferred,  as  it  was 
better  adapted  for  priitecting  the  foot  from 
the  charge  of  the  iiorse.  I  have  seen  Ve- 
netian halberds  of  most  beautiful  work- 
manship, the  lances  of  which  were  more 
than  eighteen  inches  long.  The  blades 
were  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  curiously 
pierced  and  chased.  Halberds  of  this  de- 
scription were  generally  termed  '  sword- 
blade-halberds,'  from  the  length  of  the 
lance,  which  projected  from  the  top. — 
Many  beautiful  halberds  were  manufac- 
turex:!  in  France,  from  the  time  of  Francis 
I.,  to  that  of  Lewis  XIV. :  they  resembled 
much  those  made  at  Venice  both  in  shape 
and  ornament.  In  the  wars  of  the  low 
countries,  the  halberd  was  used  by  the 
Italian  and  German  mercenaries,*  but  it 
is  evident  the  pike  was  considered  the 
better  weapon.  It  does  not  appear  that 
many  halberds  were  manufactured  in 
England,  as  most  of  those  which  have 
been  preserved  in  this  country  are  evi- 
dently of  foreign  workmanship.  Those 
of  English  make  could  not  boast  of  that 
elegance  of  form  or  finish  for  which  the 
French  and  Italian  halberds  were  admired. 
In  an  ancient  painting  of  the  celebrated 
interview  between  Francis  I.  and  our 
Henry  VIII.,  in  tlie  '  Champ  de  drap 
d'Or,"  most  of  the  foot  guards  in  the  train 
of  the  English  monarch  arc  armed  %vith 
halberds.  J-  Y.  A— n. 

*  In  the  battle  before  the  town  of  Newport, 
in  Flander8,  so  disastrons  to  the  Catliolic 
forced,  the  areh-duke  Albertus  was  wouniled 
in  the  head  with  the  random  blow  of  a  Halb»rt 
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LUCIAN  SAMOSATENSIS. 

This  orator,  who  lived  in  the  reipn  of 
Trajan,  by  his  apostacy  to  the  faith  he 
once  professed,  fell  into  disrepute,  and 
brought  disgrace  on  himself  thereby,  if 
credit  be  given  to  Suidas,  '  he  was  torn 
in  pieces  by  fierce  and  greedy  dogs,  as  a 
just  judgment  for  his  derision  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.'  He  was  certainly  surnamed 
Blasphemus  or  Dysphemus,  and  styled  a 
derider  both  of  gods  and  men,  and  one 
who  spared  neither  God  nor  man  ;  but 
composed  naturally  for  merriment,  and 
to  provoke  laughter,  was  incontinent  of 
laughing. 

Ca-^par  Barthias  says — '  Concerning 
the  philosophy  of  this  writer,  I  Hare  affirm 
that  it  was  never  well  apprehended  and 
known  by  any,  even  to  our  very  selves  : 
neither  is  it  impious,  but  where  it  opposes 
Christianity,  and  that  it  lookcth  higher 
into  the  consideration  of  divine  things  than 
is  commonly  ima^ned  by  the  vulgar.' 


Sliwcirottana. 


SENECA,  THE  REPROVER. 

Seneca,  that  wrote  so  incomparably 
well  upon  the  subject  of  moral  virtues, 
and  the  praises  due  to  it,  yet  allowed  his 
pupU,  Nero,  to  commit  incest  with  his 
mother,  Agrippina;  wrote  against  tyranny, 
and  vet  was  a  tutor  to  a  tyrant ;  reproved 
others  for  hauntin?  the  Emperor's  court, 
and  yet  himself  was  scarce  a  day  absent ; 
reproved  flatterers,  while  he  meanly 
stooped  to  those  base  offices  himself  ;  in- 
veighed against  riches  and  wealthy  men, 
and  yet  heaped  up  himself  a  vast  deal  of 
treasure  by  usury  and  oppression. 

The  following  anecdote  is  copied  from  an 
old  and  very  scarce  history  of  France. 

SINGULAR     PRAYER. 

The  celebrated  La  Hire,  on  the  point  of 
entering  a  besieged  city,  met  a  prie^,  and 
demanded  of  him  absolution.  "  Confess 
yourself,  Sir,"  said  the  priest.  La  Hire  re- 
plied that  he  had  no  time  to  lose ;  that  in 
general  terms  ho  had  made  all  the  confes- 
sion that  people  in  his  profession  were  ac- 
customed to  make  ;  upon  which  the  prie'-t 
gave  him  absolution,  such  as  it  was.  The 
penitent  then  addressed  to  God  this  prayer : 
"God,  I  beseech  thee,  that  thou  wouldest 
do  for  La  Hire  this  day,  what  thou  wouldest 
that  La  Hire  should  do  for  thee  if  he  was 
God,  and  thou  wast  La  Hire."     G.  S,  S. 


JOHN  PHILPOTT  CURRAN. 

One  morning,  at  an  inn  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  a  gentleman,  travelling  upon  mer- 
cantile business,  came  running  down  stairs 
a  few  minutes  before  the   appearance  of 
the  stage-coach,  in  which  he  had  taken  a 
scat  for  Dublin.     Seeing  an  ugly   little 
fellow  leanioL'  against  the  door  post,  with 
dirtv  face  and  shabby  clothes,  he  hailed 
him,   and  ordered  him  to  brush   his  coat. 
The  .'|)cr;ition  proceeding  rather  slowly, 
the    impatient  traveller   cursed    the  lazy 
valet  for  an  idle,   good-for-nothing  dog, 
and  threatened  him  with  corporal  punish- 
ment on  the  spot,  if  he  did  not  make  haste 
and  finish  his  job  well  before  the  arrival 
of  the  coach.     Terror  s<'eiiied  to  produce 
its  effect ;  the    fellow    brushed  the  coat, 
and  then  the  trowsers,  with  great  diligence, 
and   was  rewarded   with  sixpence,  which 
he  received  with  a  low  bow.    The  gentle- 
man went  into  the  bar,  and  paid  his  bill, 
just  as  the  expected   vehicle  reached  the 
door.      Upon   getting  inside,   guess   his 
astonishment  to  find  his  friend,  the  quon- 
dam waiter,  seated  snugly  in  one  corner, 
with  all  the  look  of  a  person  well  used  to 
comfort.       After   two   or   three    hurried 
glances,  to  hi  sure  that   his  eyes  did  not 
deceive  him,  he  commenced  a  confused 
apology  for  his  blunder,  condemning  his 
own   rashness  and  stupidity  ;  but  he  was 
speedily  interrupted  by  the  other  exclaim- 
ing, "  Oh,  never  mind — make  no  apo- 
logies ;  these  are  hard  times,  and  it  is  well 
to  earn  a  trifle  in  an  honest  way.     I   am 
much  obliged  for  your  handsome  fee  for 
so  small  a  job.     My  name.  Sir,   is  John 
Philpott  Curran — what  is  yours?"     The 
other   was  thunderstruck  by  the  idea  of 
such  an   introduction   to   the   most  cele- 
brated man  of  his  day  ;  but  the  irresistible 
wit  and  drollery  soon  overcame  his  con- 
fusion, and  the  traveller  never    rejoiced 
less  at  the  termination  of  a  long  journey, 
than  when  he  beheld  the  distant  spires  of 
Dublin  glitter  in  the  lisrht  of  the  setting 
sun.    This  deserves  to  be  recorded  among 
the  many  comical  adventures  into  which 
Curran  was  led  by  his  total  inattention  to 
f)€rsonal  appearance. —  Week.  Rev. 


DR.  A- 


-Y  AND  HIS  FEE-PATIENT, 


A  youth,  on  leaving  a  celebrated,  but 
uncouth  physician,  in  Bedford-row,  a  few 
days  since,  on  receiving  the  prescription 
tendered  a  half  sovereign  for  a  fee.  The 
Doctor  took  il,  and  turning  round  said, 
"  Mv  lad,  can  you  reallij  afford  to  give 
me  this  for  my  advice  ?" — "  Why,  not 
very  well.  Sir,"  the  youth  replied. — 
"  Then  what  a  d — d  fool  you  must  be  to 
offer  it  me,"  retorted  the  Doctor,  dropping 
the  fee  into  his  pocket,  and  walked  away 
HI  the  ecstacy  of  one  of  his  galvanised 
grins.  1*. 
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ADVICE  TO  A  YOUTH.  i  grant  iV  assertion,   he  replied,  '  is  true  ; 

'  We  ve  neither  vice  nor  evil  learn'd  of  you.* 

Would'st  thou  the  nat'ral  ills  of  men  avoid,  p^ 

Be  not  by  Pleasure's  siren  lures  decoy'd  :  _ 

Thy  passions  govern  in  Uiscretion's  school,  ''* 
And  make  the  end  subservient  tu  the  rule. 

p.  EPITAPH  ON  A  QUARRELSOMK   MAN, 

Beneath  this  stone,  lies  one  whose  life 
»  vT    An-r.ucr>iir  Was  Spent  in  quarrels  and  in  Strife  ; 

AN  APT  REPLY.  Wake  not  his  spirit  from  its  rest, 

A  man  of  Athens  to  a  Spartan  said,  ^°^  ^^h*^"  he  slept  the  world  was  blest. 

*  Ye  Spartans  are  uniearu'd  and  meanly  bred.  G.  S.  S- 

The  ninth  niontli  of  our  year  is  compounded  of  Sepfem,  seven,  and  a  contraction 
of  imber,  a  shower — the  wet  season  usually  commencing  at  this  period  of  the  year. 
It  originally  stood  iu  the  Roman  Calendar  as  the  seventh  nioulh,  as  its  name  imports, 
and  became  the  ninth,  as  it  at  present  remains,  hi  the  rei^nof  Numa  Pom[)ilius.  The 
month  was  considered  luuler  the  protection  of  Vulcan  ;  and  at  (hfferent  times  it  re- 
ceived the  following  various  names  from  the  Emperors  and  .Senators  of  Rome.  In 
compliment  to  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  the  Senate  wished  it  to  bear  his  name  ;  but  he 
declined  acceding  to  it.  We  are  toid  by  Suetonius,  in  his  life,  that  Domitian  named 
it  Ge7-OTa«2C(«,  in  honour  of  his  subdung  the  Germans.  The  senate,  according  to 
Julius  Capitolinus,  gave  it  the  name  of  Antoninus,  to  commemorate  their  wise  and 
good  emperor,  Antoninus  Pius.  Herodian  informs  us  that  the  infamous  Commodus 
had  it  called  Herculeus,  in  lionor  of  Hercules;  ai^.d  tiie  emperor  Tacitus,  if  the  Syra- 
cusan  historian  Vopiscus  is  correct,  had  it  named  after  him,  because  he  was  born  and 
became  emperor  in  this  month  ;  but  in  opposition  to  all  its  christenings,  it  still  retains 
the  name  which  Numa  gave  it.  By  our  Saxon  ancestors  it  was  called  Gerst-mowU, 
from  barley  being  produced  this  month,  which  bore  the  ancient  name  of  Gerst.  The 
reason  given  by  Verstegan  for  its  beuig  called  thus  is  from  the  e.xcellence  of  the  be- 
verage made  therefrom,  called  beere.  The  word  barley  is  derived  from  heerelegh, 
from  a  corruption  of  which  comes  ier/co-A,  and  from  fce?-/e^,  barley.  "  So  in  hke 
manner  beerehei/m,  to  wit,  the  overdecking  or  covering  of  bpere  came  to  be  called 
berham,  and  afterw  trds  barme,  having  since  gotten  I  wot  not  how  many  names 
besides."  "  The  excellent  and  healthy  litiuor  called  beere,  anciently  called  jiel, 
(they  being  iu  efl'ect  both  one)  was  the  luvention-of  the  Germans,  who  brought  it  into 
general  use." 

The  Romans  celebrated  the  following  festivals  during  the  progress  of  this  month. 
On  the  first  day  was  a  festival  in  honour  of  Neptune ;  sacrifices  were  also  offered  on 
this  day  to  Jupiter  Maiiftactes,  to  obtain  propitious  weather.  The  next  day  was  a 
Ferine,  or  holyikiy,  to  commemorate  the  victory  which  Augustus  gained  at  Actium 
over  Antony  and  Cleo[)atra.  The  Dionyiaca,  a  festival  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  was 
held  on  the  third.  On  the  fourth  the  celebration  of  the  Roman  games  commenced 
and  lasted  eight  days.  They  were  instituted  by  Tarquiu  the  elder,  and  dedicated  to 
the  great  gods,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  to  render  them  pro[)it;uus  to  the  people. 
On  the  sixth  a  black  ram  and  e-ve  were  olfered  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  Erebus.  The 
eighth  was  considered  a  remarkable  day,  from  its  being  the  one  on  vvhich  Vespasian 
took  Jerusalem.  The  thirteenth  was  the  day  of  the  dedication  of  the  Capitol,  and  on 
this  day  the  Prmtor  performed  the  annual  ceremony  of  driving  the  nail  into  the  wall 
of  Minerva's  Temple,  to  denote  the  ntiniber  of  years  that  the  Roman  Empire  had 
existed,  writing  at  that  time  being  but  imperfectly  knov/n  and  understood.  Afterwards 
the  ceremony  of  driving  the  nail  became  a  religious  rite,  to  avert  the  plague  and  other 
pttblic  calamities,  and  was  conceived  to  be  of  such  vast  importance,  that  dictators 
were  often  created  expressly  to  perform  it.  The  great  Circensian  games  began  on  the 
fifteenth,  atid  lasted  five  days.  These  games  were  borrowed  by  Romulus  from  the 
Greeks,  and  on  their  first  institution  they  were  held  in  the  Campus  Martins.  They 
were  not  called  Circensian  games  (ill  Tarquin  the  elder  constructed  the  great  circus 
between  the  Aventine  and  Palatine  Mounts.  F'ive  sorts  of  exercises  were  performed 
in  these  games,  namely: — chariot-racing,  their  chief  divertisement ;  leaping;  the 
pitching  the  discus;  wrestling;  and  lioxing.  On  the  day  appointed  for  beginning 
these  sports,  the  populace  vvent  to  the  Capitol  and  received  the  decorations  for  their 
plays,  from  whence  they  proceeded  in  good  order  to  the  Circus.     At  the  head  of  the 
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inarch  appeared  the  chariots  which  contained  the  sutues  of  the  gods,  and  the  most 
ihustnous  Romans.  All  l)ie  children  of  the  knights  came  on  horseback  disiributed  by 
squadrons,  and  the  olhenj  oji  foot,  ranged  in  battalions.  Next  came  those  who  led 
the  horses  ;  then  the  combatants,  naked,  succeeded  by  dancers,  musicians,  and  slaves 
bearing  censers  of  gold  and  silver,  and  othor  sacred  vessels. 

The  procession  having  arrived,  the  consuls  and  praetors  made  the  accustomed  sacri- 
fices, the  people  took  their  seals,  and  the  sports  began.  The  twentictli,  the  binh-day 
of  Romulus  was  celebrated  ;  and  on  the  twenty -third  that  of  Aujjustus,  by  the  Roman 
knights,  who  performed  for  two  days  Circensian  games.  Sacrifice.s  were  offered  oa 
the  twenty-fifth  to  Venus,  to  Saturn,  and  to  Mania,  the  mother  of  the  Lares  ;  to  the 
latter  it  w'as  the  custom  to  sacrifice  young  cbiidren,  until  Brutus  abolished  the  inhuman 
practice,  and  ordered  that  poppies  and  onions  should  for  the  future  be  offered  instead. 
On  the  twenty -seventh  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Venus  genitrix,  and  to  Fortuna 
redox.  On  the  thirtieth  was  held  two  festivals,  one  of  which  was  consecrated  to 
Minerva,  the  other  being  the  celebration  of  the  Medritinalia,  held  in  honour  of  llie 
goddess  Meditrina,  who  was  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  preside  over  medicaments, 
on  which  occasion  the  Romans  first  drank  tlieir  new  wines  mixed  with  the  old,  whi;.h 
was  to  serve  them  instead  of  physic. 

During  this  month  the  sun  is  in  the  sisns  Virgo  and  Li  ra. 

The  month  of  September  is  often  a  very  pleasant  one,  yet  when  it  arrives  we  per- 
ceive the  open  face  of  nature  has  undergone  a  material  change  ;  a  veil  is  drawing 
fast  over  the  all-attractive  beauty  of  summer,  the  youth  of  the  year  is  gone,  and  with 
it  most  of  its  inviting  pleasures  ;  no  longer  can  we  look  on  the  produce  of  those 
fields  which  the  eve  rested  on  so  late  with  a  feelinij  of  intense  delight,  viewing  its  ad- 
vancing to  maturity,  now,  alas  I  bare  and  arid.  The  trees  of  the  fore.«t  appear  disco- 
loured, and  are  fast  shedding  their  verdant  and  pleasant  umbrageous  canopy.  The 
hedge-rows  too  have  lost  their  tapestry  of  flowers,  and  are  softened  down  to  one 
monotonous  hue  ;  the  flowers  of  the  garden  have  become  scarce,  though  many  still 
reuain  which  were  flowering  last  month,  and  a  few  gorgeous  ones  are  opening,  among 
which  are  the  passion  flower,  the  several  species  of  sun-flower,  the  aromatic  scabious, 
and  the  beauteous  dahlia  ;  with  the  Michaelmas  daisy  to  unfold  the  almost  inexhaus- 
tible variety  of  the  Flora.  The  fruit  garden  and  orchard  at  this  period  is  one  scene 
of  profusion,  tempting  the  willing  palate.  "  Against  the  wall  the  ;:rapes  have  put 
on  that  transparent  look  which  indicates  their  complete  ripeness,  and  have  dressed 
their  cheeks  in  that  delicate  bloom  which  enables  them  to  bear  away  the  belle  of 
beauty  from  all  their  rivals.  The  peaches  and  nectarines  have  become  fragrant,  and 
the  whole  wall  where  they  hang  is  musical  with  bees.  Along  the  Espaliers,  the  rosy- 
cheeke<J  apples  look  out  from  among  their  leaves,  like  laughing  children  peeping  at 
each  other  through  screens  of  foliage,  and  the  young  standards  bend  their  straggling 
boughs  to  the  earth  with  the  weight  of  their  proJuce." 

The  vintage  of  England,  cider  or  apple  wine  makin?,  takes  place  this  month,  which 
mavbesaid  to  be  the  only  kind  of  wine  made  that  is  deserving  of  the  name  of  Bntish. 

On  the  first  of  this  month  partridge  shooting  commences,  when  the  sportsman 
returns  full  of  alacrity  to  his  destructive  diversion,  to  furnish  the  table  of  his  friends 
with  an  addiitonal  luxurious  dainty.  On  the  same  day  hunting  commence.**,  when  all 
around  rings  with  the  music  of  the  hounds,  answered  by  the  sound  of  distant  guns  in 
everv  part  of  the  country  where  game  abounds.  Milton,  in  his  L'AUegro  speaks  of 
the  custom  of  beginning  the  chase  at  day-break,  instead  of  the  late  hour  at  present 
adopted,  and  says,  now 

The  Hounds  and  Horn 
Cbeerly  rouie  the  slumb«riii;  morn, 
From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill, 
To  the  wild  woods  echoing  ibrill. 

Having  been  as  diffuse  in  our  observations  on  the  natural  appearances  of  the  soavin 
under  notice  as  space  permits  us,  we  here  close  our  remarks  with  the  following  brief 
but  pleasing  poetical  picture  of  the  month,  which  tells  of  the  treasure  Providence 
has  so  bountifully  provided  for  us : — 

Suspended  on  each  bough 

Rich  Autumn's  mellow  gifts  abound. 
The  vineyards  yield  their  clusters  now. 

And  <  eres  Is  by  Bacchus  crown'd. 
Ah  '   idle  names  of  heathen  lore  : 

'Tis  Israel's  God  alonr  can  give 
The  Spring's  green  bud,  th'  Autumnal  store. 

The  dawn  of  life,  and  means  to  lire. 
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DATE. 


Aug.  2R 


27 


28 


DIARY. 


St,  Zephyrinus. 


St.  Csesarius. 


St.  Augustine. 


DATE. 


29 


M 


31 


Sept  1 


Aug.  26 


COKRESPONDING    CHRONOLOGY. 


■28 


The  decollation  oi 


St.  Felix  and  Ada- 
iietus  martyred 
A  D.303. 


St  RomanusNor- 
matus. 


St  Lupus. 


29 


30 


31 


Sept.  1 


St.  Stephen,  king 
of  Hungary,  d. 
set.  60,  1038 


This  saint'vas  a  native  of  Rome,  ano  succeeded  Vic- 
tor in  the  papacy  a.  d.  202.   He  died  in  the  time 
of  Sevenis,  219. 
13*6.      Anniversary  of  the  memorable  battle  of 
Cressy,  fought  between  Philip  de  Valois,  king  of 
France,  and  Edward  III.     The  signal  defeat  of 
the  French  army  in  this  conflict,  which  amounted 
to  upwards  of  100.000,  has  been  attributed  to  the 
great  judgiient  and  valour  cf  Edward  the  Black 
Prince.    After  this  battle  the  three  Ostrich  fea- 
thers, with  the  motto  Ich  Dieu,  were  added   to 
the  arms  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
This  saint  became  archbishop  of  Aries,  a.  d.&OI. 
His  great  learning  and  amiable  qualities  gained 
for  him  the  esteem  of  Pope  Syniachus,  who  be- 
stowed the  Pallium  on  him.  His  death  happened 
in  642. 
1748.     Died  on  this  daj,  James  Thomson,  the  cele- 
brated author  of  the  Seasons.    In  this  unrivalled 
and  beautiful  performance  the  poet  has  displayed 
the  whole  magnificence  of  nature  whether  pleas- 
ing or  dreadful. 
St.  Augustine  was  a  native  of  Thagasti,  in  Numi- 
dia.   His  conversion  took  place  A.  D.  386.   Hewaa 
a  judicious  divine,   and  the    most  voluminous 
writer  of  all  the  Latin  fathers.     He  died   in  the 
seventy-seventh  ye.ir  of  his  age,  in  430. 
1645.     Died  at  Rostock,  Hugo  Grotius,  one  of  tlie 
most  learned  writers  of  anv  age  or  country,  mx 
62.  Among  the  numerous  works  produced  by  this 
talented  man,  his  Treatise  on  the  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion  ;  his  Book  on  Peace  and  War; 
and  hi3  Scripture  Commentaries,  are  lasting  mo- 
numents of  learning. 
This  day  is  a  festival  held  in  remembrance  of  St. 

John's  being  beheaded. 
1483.  Died  ou  this  day,  Louis  XI-  king  of  France. 
This  monarch  has  left  behind  him  a  characrer  of 
the  most  odious  nature.  He  was  a  bad  son,  a 
bad  husband,  a  bad  father,  a  bad  master,  and  a 
tyrannical  sovereiiin, 
1422.  Died  at  Paris,  where  hthad  setth'dhiJ  Court, 
the  hero  of  Agincourt,  Henry  the  V.  .-ST.  34,  of 
a  fever  while  engaged  in  war.  This  monarch  was 
so  bent  upon  pushing  his  conquests,  that  he 
pledged  his  regalia  for  20,000<.  to  enable  him  so 
to  do. 
St.  Raymond  was  born  at  Portel,  a.  d.  1204.  He 
look  the  habit  in  the  order  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy, 
and  was  admitted  to  his  profession  at  Barcelona, 
by  the  founder,  St-  Peter  of  Nolasco.  Pope 
Gregory,  for  his  holiness,  made  him  a  cardinal, 
and  called  him  to  Rome,  that  he  mi^ht  be  near 
his  person,  but  our  .«aiftt  died  on  his  journey  to 
Craydon,  in  the  year  1240. 

688.  Died  on  this  day  in  London,  of  a  fever, 
John  Bunyan,  MT.  6'>,  author  of  the  singular  re- 
ligious allegory  entitled  Pilgrims  Progress.  The 
sale  of  this  book  has  been  immense,  for  one  ot 
hia  biojrraphers  some  years  ago  stated  that  it  had 
gone  through  60  editions. 
This  saint  was  archbishop  of  Lens,  and  is  said  to 

have  died  A.  D.  623. 
1807.  The  surrender  of  Copenhagen  to  Lord  Gam- 
bier  took  palce  on  this  day,  when  the  citadel  and 
batteries  were  invested  by  the  English.  Eighteen 
ships  of  the  line  ;  fifteen  frigates  i  and  several 
smaller  vessels  being  captured  and  brought  to 
England. 

This  day  commemorates  the  burning  of  London, 
which  began  on  Sunday  morn,  Sept.  2,  1666,  o.  s. 
The  burning  continuing  for  five  days  a  d  nights, 
impelled  by  strong  winds,  which  caused  It  to  rage 
with  irresistible  fury. 
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2rf)c  tlTrtasurc  gctfecr. 


THE    TREASURE-SEEKER. 

At  Warmbrunt  there  lived  a  sober  and 
industrious  tradesman,  who  ornipied  a 
lonely  house.  His  appearance  bespoke 
ereat  poverty :  it  was  '■ejdoni  that  he  eTi- 
tered  into  coiiver-ation  with  any  per-on  : 
and  report  alle-jed,  th^t  he  ocnipiprl  him- 
self in  ( hemical  re-earches,  wiih  the  hope 
of  discovering  the  golden  essence,  ar  d 
suddenly  amassinir  great  treasure^.  He 
wonld  often  wander  forth  alone  into  the 
wild  district  behind  the  Kynast,i  where 
he  woidd  bnry  himself  for  lionrs  to'jelher 
in  the  dark  woods,  and  only  return  to  his 
hilt  in  tlie  twilight  To  one  person  alone 
had  he  intrusted  the  -^cret  of  that  spell 
which  attracted  him  so  frennenlly  to  this 
wild  region, — he  had  lold  liim  in  an  hour 
of  confidence,   how  his  heart  was  ttirred 


f  Warmbnin  U  a  watering' place  in  the  tfile- 
niiinmonntiins,  celebrated  for  its  warm  iprinss 
which  we  e discovered  in  the  beginning  of  the 
12«h  century 

:  One  of  the  pe.iks  of  the  Giant  Hountalo: 

Vol.  II.  I 


within  him  while  wanderinu'  in  its  lonely 
ra\ines,  and  ho^v  there  lay  concealed  for 
him  in  its  dark  rocks,  the  long  woishipped 
mystery  of  his  life,   and  treasr.i^s  inex 
haiistible. 

One  day,  as  he  look  his  wav  in  a  more 
melancholy  mood  than  usual  up  the  moun- 
tain, he  perceived,  while  wander  ng  under 
the  dark  fir  boughs,  a  clear  light  sliininsj 
at  a  distance,  and  on  approaching  it,  dis- 
covered an  iron  gate,  which  .seemed  to 
defend  the  entrance  to  a  lighief!-np  ca- 
vern, full  of  open  chests  contaitiing  untold 
treasures  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  jewels, 
which  all  seemed  lo  smile  upon  the 
dazzled  behoh'er.  As  he  .stood  gazing 
on  the  reil  gold,  a  gi'/antic  figiie  sud- 
denly appeared  at  his  side,  who  addressed 
him  in  these  wopIs: — "  All  tliose  trea- 
sures are  yours  ;  only  mark  well  the  place 
when  you  return  hither  three  da\s  hence, 
yonder  gate  shall  be  standing  "pen," 
The  fore«  had  an  openin?  at  this  spot, 
which  allowed  a  cUar  pio-pert  into  the 
valley  beneath  ;  towards  the  left  of  the 
Kynast,  the  steeple  of  Hemsflnrf  was  just 
seen  rising  above  an  intervening  eminence : 
above    the    Kvnast    rose    the    steeple    of 


Warmbrun,  and  Hirschbergf  lay  in  the 
hack-ground  of  the  scene.  The  gigantic 
figure  pointed  out  the  bearings  of  the 
spires,  and  the  principal  objects  in  the 
landscape  :  "  Fix  the  picture  well  in  your 
mind,"  said  he  ;  "  when  you  shall  have 
returned  three  days  hence,  and  recogniz- 
ed this  spot  by  all  those  marks,  then  will 
you  perceive  the  cavern  lighted  up  as  it 
now  is,  and  the  gate  standing  open  ;  enter 
and  your  happiness  is  secured."  The 
a.stonished  and  enraptured  chemist  endea- 
voured, by  every  means  in  his  power,  to 
fix  the  locality  of  the  wondrous  spot ;  he 
went  away, — returned  again, — hesitated, 
— renewed  his  observations,  and  at  last 
satisfied  himself  that  he  could  not  fail  to 
recognise  the  identical  spot  from  which 
he  had  beheld  the  riches  of  the  cavern. 
"  There  is  a  piece  of  money  for  you," 
said  the  mysterious  figure,  "  that  you  may 
not  persuade  yourself  that  you  have  seen 
all  this  in  a  dream  ;"  he  gave  him  a  gold 
coin  inscribed  with  strange  characters, 
and  then  vanished  from  the  chemist's 
sight.  When  the  poor  man  looked  around 
him,  the  cavern  also  had  disappeared,  and 
he  would  have  believed  all  that  had  pas- 


sed to  have  been  but  an  illusion,  had  not 
the  piece  of  gold,  which  he  still  held  in 
his  hand,  satisfied  him  of  its  reality. 

Thoughtfully  he  went  home,  carefully 
observing  every  step  of  the  path  by  which 
he  returned,  and  marking  the  neighbour- 
ing trees.  On  the  third  day  he  hastened 
with  impatience  up  the  mountain, — he 
found  the  trees  which  he  had  marked, — 
he  recognised  the  foot-path, — he  beheld 
the  dark  rocks  at  a  distance, — and  now  he 
tried  to  place  himself  on  the  appointed 
spot  by  observing  the  bearings  of  the  dis- 
tant objects.  the  steeple  of  Hermsdorf 
already  appeared  on  the  left  of  the  Ky- 
nast,  but  he  looked  in  vain  for  the  steeple 
of  Warmburg  rising  above  the  ruins 
which  crowned  it.  At  last,  after  long  and 
toilsome  search,  he  reached  a  spot  from 
whence  he  could  perceive  the  latter  ob- 
ject : — but  then  the  steeple  of  Hermsdorf 
had  sunk  behind  the  mountain.  The 
treasure  seeker  became  feverishly  anxious, 
— he  shifted  his  position, — now  he  moved 
lower  down,  now  climbed  farther  up  the 
ascent, — now  he  advanced  towards  the 
right,  now  towards  the  left, — sometimes 
he  got  two  objects  in  the  right  position. 
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but  on  looking  round  for  ihe  olliers  iliey 
had  vanished  ;  ihe  perypiration  streamed 
over  his  agitate.1  features,  —  his  eyes 
rolled  wildly — he  threw  lis  ^irained  looks 
across  the  coiintrv, — "  There  now,  I 
have  it  I"  he  would  exclaim,  and  for  a 
moment  his  countenance  brightened  up, 
but  on  lookin;;  a^ain  the  deceiiful  lands- 
marks  had  shifieil  their  position.  Thus 
tortured  by  the  dreadful  agony  of  high 
wrought  but  perpetually  disappointed  ex- 
pectation, he  continued  gazing  wildly 
across  the  distant  country,  till  the  dusky 
twilight  had  concealed  every  object  from 
his  si:;ht,  and  despair  had  risen  to  a  pitch 
of  madness.  The  poor  wretch's  brain 
began  to  bum  wilHly,  he  descended  from 
the  mountain  a  raving  maniac  ;  but  every 
third  day,  during  the  rest  of  his  miserable 
life,  he  sought  to  trace  the  position  of  the 
objects  pointed  out  to  him  by  Kubezahl, 
with  the  same  indiscribable  anxiety  and 
baffled  expectation. —  fVeek.  Rev. 


No  tedium  vitae  round  him  lowors, 
Ttie  churuiK  uf  contraxt  win;  his  hours. 

And  every  scene  embellish  :  — 
From  (irison,  CitVi  cnre  *et  free, 
He  tastes  his  pri^ciit  libertv 

With  keener  ie»t  and  rdisli. 

New  Mon. 


A  HINT  TO  KKTIRING   CITIZENS. 


Tb  Cita  who  at  While  Conduit  House, 
Hampstead  or  HoUoway  carouse. 

Let  no  valo  wish  disturb  ye, 
For  rural  pleasures  unexplored. 
Take  those  your  Sabbath  strolls  afford, 

Anil  prize  your  Rus  in  urbe. 

For  many  who  from  active  trailes 
Have  plunged  into  sequestered  shades. 

Will  dismally  assure  ye. 
That  it's  a  harder  task  to  bear 
Th'  ennui  produced  by  country  air. 

And  high  for  Urbs  in  rare. 

The  cub  In  prison  born  and  fed. 
The  bird  (hat  in  a  caiie  wa<  bred. 

The  hutch-engender'd  rabbit. 
Are  like  the  long-imprisoned  Cit, 
For  sudden  liberty  unfit. 

Degenerate  by  tiablt. 

Sir  William  Curtis,  were  he  mew  'd, 
In  some  romanlic  solitude, 

A  bower  of  rose  and  myrtle, 
Would  6nrl  the  loving  turtledove 
No  succedaneum  for  his  love 

Of  London  Tavern  Turtle. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper,  cloy'd  with  wealth. 
Sick  of  luxurious  eas«-  and  health. 

And  rural  meditation. 
Sighs  for  his  useful  London  life, 
The  resMesn  nighi — (be  saw  and  knife 

Of  daily  amputation. 

Habit  is  second  nat\ire — when 
It  supersedes  the  first,  wise  men 

Receive  li  as  a  teaming. 
That  total  change  comes  then  too  late. 
And  they  must  e'en  assimiUte 

Life's  evening  to  Its  morning. 

Tbrice  happy  he  whose  mind  bat  sprung 
From  Mammon's  yoke  while  yet  unwning. 

Or  spoilt  for  nobler  duty  ; — 
WIk)  still  can  gaie  on  Nature's  face 
With  all  a  lover's  zeal,  and  trace 

lu  every  change  a  beauty. 


^Joitraitial. 

THE  ANGLER  AND  THK  FOWLER 

There  the  new-breeched  urcliin  stands 
on  the  low  bridge  of  the  lillle  bit  biiriiie  I 
and  with  crooked  pin,  bailed  with  one 
un writhing  ring  of  a  dead  worm,  and 
attached  to  a  yarn-thread,  for  he  has 
not  yet  got  into  hair,  and  is  years  off 
gut,  his  rod  of  the  mere  willow  or  hazel 
wand,  there  will  he  stand  during  all  his 
play-hDiirs,  as  forgelful  of  his  primer  as 
if  the  weary  art  of  printing  had  never 
been  invented,  day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  month  after  month,  in  mute,  deep, 
earnest,  passionate,  heart-mind -and-soul 
engrossing  hope  of  some  time  or  other 
catching  a  minnow  or  a  be.irdie  !  A  tug 
— a  tUL'  !  with  face  ten  times  flushed  and 
pale  by  turns  ere  you  could  c  iint  ten, 
he  at  last  has  strength,  in  the  agitation  of 
his  fear  and  joy,  to  |)ull  away  at  the  mon- 
ster—and there  he  lies  in  his  beauty 
among  the  gowans  on  the  greensward, 
for  he  has  whapped  him  right  over  hi-; 
head  and  far  away,  a  fi>h  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  in  weight,  and,  at  the  very  least, 
two  inches  lonjr  !  Off  he  flie?,  on  wings 
of  wind,  to  his  father,  mother,  and  .sisters, 
and  brothers,  and  cousins,  au'l  all  lite 
neighbourhood,  holding  tiie  fish  aloft  in 
both  hands,  still  fearful  of  its  escape, 
and,  like  a  genuine  child  of  corruption, 
his  eyes  brighten  at  the  first  blush  of 
cold  blood  on  his  .'■mall  fishy-fumv  tiii- 
gers.  He  carries  about  wiih  him,  tip 
stairs  and  down  4tair>,  his  prey  upon  .i 
plate  ;  he  will  not  wa«^h  his  hands  bffor.r 
dinner,  for  he  exults  in  the  Mlvcr  scales 
adhering  to  the  thumb-nail  that  scooped 
the  pin  out  of  the  bagey's  maw — and  at 
night,  "cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confined,"  he 
is  overheard  inunnurmg  in  his  sleep,  a 
thief,  a  robber,  and  a  murderer,  in  his 
yet  infant  dream'  '. 

From  that  hour  Angling  i«  no  more  a 
mere  delightful  day-dream,  haunted  by 
the  dim  hopes  of  im.igin.iry  minnows, 
but  a  reality — an  art — a  science — of  which 
the  flaxen  headed  school-boy  feels  him- 
self to  be  ma'^ter — a  mystery  in  which  he 
has  been  initialed,  and  ofl"  he  goes  now, 
all  alone,  in  the  power  of  succes'-ful  pas- 
sion, to  the  di>tant  brook — brook  a  mile 
off — with  fields,  and    hedges,  and  single 
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trees,  and  little  sfroves,  and  a  hu?e  forest 
of  six  acres,  between  and  the  house  in 
which  he  is  boarded  or  was  born  !  There 
flows  on  the  slender  mnsic  of  the  sha- 
dowy shallows— there  pours  the  deeper 
din  of  the  birch-tree'd  waterfall.  The 
sacred  water- pvet  flits  away  from  stone 
to  stone,  and  dippin;^,  disappears  anion? 
the  airy  bubbles,  to  him  a  new  si£rht  of 
joy  and  wonder.  And  oh  !  how  sweet 
the  scent  of  the  broom  or  furze,  yellowin? 
alonof  the  braes,  where  leap  the  lambs, 
less  happy  than  he,  on  the  knoll'  of  sun- 
shine !  His  grrandfather  has  given  him 
a  half-crown  rod  in  two  pieces — ves,  his 
line  is  of  hair  twisted — platted  by  his  own 
soon  instructed  little  finders.  By  hea- 
vens, he  is  fishins  with  the  fly  !  and  the 
Fates,  who  grim  and  grislv  as  they  are 
painted  to  be  by  full-grown,  ungrateful, 
Iviu'j  poets,  smile  like  angels  upon  the 
Dadler  in  the  brook,  winnowing  the  air 
with  their  wings  into  western  breezes, 
while  at  the  very  first  throw  the  yellow 
troiit  forsakes  his  fastness  beneath  the 
bow-wood,  and  with  a  lazy  wallop,  and 
then  a  sudden  plunge,  and  then  a  race 
like  li£fhtnini£,  changes  at  once  the  child 
into  the  boy,  and  shoots  through  his 
thrillinsr  and  achine  heart  the  ecstacy  of 
a  new  life  expanding  in  that  glorious 
uastinie,  even  as  a  rainbow  on  a  sudden 
t)riirhtens  up  the  sky.  Fortnna  favet 
fnrtihiis — and  with  one  long  pull  and 
<;trong  pull,  and  pull  all  together,  .Johnny 
lands  a  twelve  incher  on  the  soft,  smooth, 
silvery  ?and  of  the  onlv  bay  in  all  the 
burn  where  such  an  exploit  was  possible, 
and  dashing  upon  him  like  an  Osprev, 
•^oars  up  with  him  in  his  talon^  to  the 
bank,  breaking  his  Ime  as  he  hurries  off 
to  a  spot  of  safefv  twenty  yards  from  the 
pool,  and  then  flinzing  him  down  on  a 
heath  surrounded  plat  of  sheep  nibbl'-'d 
verdure,  lets  him  bounce  about  till  he  is 
tired,  and  lies  gasping  with  unfrequent 
and  feeble  motions,  bright  and  beautiful, 
and  glorious  with  all  his  vfllow  li^ht, 
and  crimson  lustre,  spotted,  speckled, 
and  starred  in  his  '•calv  splendour,  be- 
neath a  sun  that  never  «hone  before  ^o 
dazzlinjlv  :  but  now  the  radiance  of  the 
captive  creature  is  dimmer  and  obscured, 
for  the  eve  of  dav  winks  and  seems  almost 
shut  behind  that  slow  sailing  nia^s  of 
clouds,  composed  in  equal  parts  of  air, 
rain,  and  sunshine. 

Springs,  summer";,  autumns,  winters, 
— each  within  itself  longer.  b\  many 
times  longer  than  the  whole  vear  of 
grown  up  life,  that  slips  at  last  ihrou'.'h 
one's  fingers  like  a  knotless  thread, — 
pass  over  the  curled  darling's  brow,  and 
look  at  him  now,  a  s-fraight  and  strengthy 


stripling,  in  the  savage  spirt  of  sport, 
springing  over  rock-ledire  after  rork- 
ledire,  nor  heeding'  an^^ht  a^^  lie  splashes 
knee-deep,  or  waist-band  high,  through 
river-feeding  torrent';,  to  the  glorious 
music  of  his  runniuir  and  ringing  reel, 
after  a  tongue-hooked  salmon,  insaneh 
seeking  with  the  ebb  of  tide,  but  all  it 
vain,  the  white  breakers  of  the  sea.  N( 
hazel  or  willovv  wand,  no  half-crowi 
rod  of  ash  frmned  bv  vMlan-e  wright,  i^ 
now  in  his  pr.ictisnd  hinds,  of  which  th( 
\ery  left  is  dexterous  :  but  a  twenty  feet 
rod  of  Phin's,  all  ring-rustling,  and  a- 
glitter  with  the  preserving  varnish,  lim- 
ber as  the  attenuating  line  itself,  and 
lithe  to  its  to[)inost  tenuitv  as  the  ele- 
phant's proboscis — the  hiccorv  and  the 
horn  without  twist,  knot,  or  flaw,  from 
butt  to  fly,  a  faultless  tnper,  "  fine  by 
degrees  and  bea\itifully  les«."  the  beau 
ideal  of  a  rod  by  the  skill  of  a  cunning 
craftsman  to  the  senses  materiali=:ed  !  A 
Fish — fat,  fair,  and  forty  '.  "  She  is  a 
salmon,  therefore  to  be  woo'd — «he  is  a 
salmon,  therefore  to  be  won" — but  shv, 
timid,  capricious,  headstrong,  now  v/rath- 
ful,  and  now  full  of  fear,  like  anv  other 
female  whom  the  cruel  artist  has  hooked 
by  lip  or  heart,  and,  in  spite  of  all  her 
struggling,  will  bring  to  ihe  gasp  at  last, 
and  then  with  calm  eyes  behold  her 
Iving  in  the  shade  dead  or  worse  than 
dead,  fast-fading  and  to  be  reillumined  no 
more  the  lustre  of  her  beauty,  insensible 
to  sun  or  shower,  even  the  most  perish- 
able of  all  perishable  things  in  a  world 
of  perishing  ! — But  the  salmon  has  srowu 
sulky,  and  must  be  made  to  spring  to  the 
plunging  stone.  There,  suddenly,  in- 
stinct with  new  passion,  she  shoots  out  o. 
the  foam,  like  a  bar  of  silver  bullion  ; 
and,  relapsing  into  the  flood,  is  in  another 
moment  at  the  very  head  of  the  water- 
fall I  Give  her  the  butt — give  her  the 
butt — or  she  is  gone  for  ever  with  the 
thunder  into  ten  fathom  deep !  Now 
comes  the  trial  of  your  tackle — and  when 
was  Phin  ever  known  to  fail  at  the  edge 
of  cliff"  or  cataract  ?  Her  snout  is  south- 
wards— right  up  the  middle  of  the  main 
current  of  the  hill-born  river,  as  if  she 
would  seek  its  very  course  where  she  was 
spawned  !  She  still  swims  swift,  and 
strong,  and  deep — and  the  line  goes, 
steady,  boys,  steady — stiff  and  steady  as 
a  Tory  in  the  roar  of  Opposition.  There 
is  yet  an  hour's  plav  in  her  dorsal  fin — 
danger  in  the  flap  of  her  tail — and  yet 
may  her  silver  shotdder  shatter  the  gut 
asrainst  a  rock.  Why,  th°  river  was 
yesterday  in  .spate,  and  she  is  fresh  run 
from  the  sea.  All  the  V'^^er  waterfalls 
are   now  level   with   the  flood,  and  she 
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meets  wiih  no  impediment  or  obstruction 
— the  course  is  clear — ao  tree-roots  here 
— no  Boating  branches,  for  during  the 
night  they  have  all  been  swept  down  to 
the  salt  loch — in  medio  tutissimus  ibis 
— ay,  now  you  feel  she  begins  to  fail — 
the  butt  tells'  now  every  time  you  deliver 
your  right.  What !  anoilier  mad  leap  ! 
yet  another  sullen  plunge  !  She  seems 
absolutelv  to  have  discovered,  or  rather 
to  be  an  impersonation  of,  the  Perpetual 
Motion.  Stand  back  out  of  the  way, 
you  son  of  a  sea-cock — you  in  the  tat- 
tered blue  breeches,  wiili  the  tail  of  your 
shirt  hanging  out.  Who  the  devil  sent 
you  all  here,  ye  vagabonds  .' — Ha  '.  Wat- 
ty Ritchie,  my  man,  is  that  you  ?  God 
bless  your  honest  laugljing  ph:z  !  What 
Watty,  would  you  think  of  a  Fish  like 
that  about  Peebles  .'  Tam  Grieve  never 
gruppit  sae  heavy  a  ane  since  first  he  be- 
langed  to  the  Council.  Curse  that  colley  ! 
Ay !  well  done  Watty  I  Stone  him  to 
Stobbo.  Confound  these  stirks — if  that 
while  one,  with  caving  liorns,  kicking 
heels,  and  straight  up  ta:l,  come  bellow- 
ing by  between  me  and  the  river,  then, 
"Madam  I  all  is  lost,  except  honour!" 
If  we  lose  this  Fish  at  six  o'clock,  then 
suicide  at  seven.  Our  will  is  made — ten 
thousand  to  the  Foundling — ditto  to  the 

Thames  Tunnel ha — ha — my  beauty  ! 

Methinks  we  could  fain  and  fond  kiss  ihy 
silver  side,  languidly  lying  afloat  on  the 
foam,  as  if  all  fanher  resistanre  now 
were  vain,  and  gracefully  thou  wert  sur- 
rendering thyself  to  death  !  No  faith  in 
female — she  trusts  to  the  last  trial  of  her 
tail — sweetly  workest  thou,  O  Reel  of 
Reels  !  and  on  thy  smooth  axle  spinning 
sleep'st,  even,  as  Milton  describes  her, 
like  our  own  worthy  planet.  Scrope — 
Bainbridge — Maule — princes  among  An- 
glers— oh  !  that  you  were  here  !  W'^here 
the  devil  is  Sir  Humphrey  ?  At  his  re- 
tort? By  mysterious  sympathy — far  oflF 
at  his  own  Trows,  the  Kerss  feels  that  we 
are  killing  the  noblest  Fish,  whose  back 
ever  rippled  the  surface  of  deep  or  shal- 
low in  the  Tweed.  Tom  Purdy  stands 
like  a  seer,  entranced  in  glorious  vision, 
beside  turreted  Abbolsford.  Shade  of 
Sandy  Givan  !  Alas  !  alas '.  Poor  Sandy 
— why  on  thy  pale  face  that  melancholy 
smile !— Peter  !  The  Gaff!  The  Gaff ! 
Into  the  eddy  she  sails,  sick  and  slow,  and 
almost  with  a  swirl — whitening  as  she 
nears  the  sand — there  she  has  it — struck 
right  into  tlie  shoulder,  fairer  than  that 
of  Juno,  Diana,  Minerva,  or  Venus — 
— fair  as  the  shoulder  of  our  own  beloved, 
and  Ues  at  last  in  all  her  glorious  length 
and  breadth  of  beaming  beauty,  fit  prey 
for  giant  or  demi-god  angling  befoi-e  the 
Flood ! 


"The  child  is  fatbei  of  thtraian, 
And  I  would  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bouad  each  to  each  by  natural  piety  I" 


So  much  for  the  Angler, 
again,  he  begins  with   his 


The  Shooter 
pop  or  pipe 
gun,  formed  of  the  last  year's  growtli  of 
a  branch  of  the  plane-tree — the  beautiful 
dark-green -leaved  and  fragrant-flowered 
plane-tree,  that  stands  straight  in  stem 
and  round  in  head,  visible  and  audible 
too  from  afar  the  bee-resounding  um- 
brage, alike  on  stormy  sea-coast  and  in 
sheltered  inland  vale,  still  lovaig  the  roof 
of  the  fisherman's  or  peasant's  cottage. 

Then  comes,  perhaps,  the  city  popguu, 
in  shape  like  a  very  musket,  such  as  sol- 
diers  Oeai a  Christmas  present   from 

parent — once  a  Colonel  of  volunteers — 
nor  feeble  to  discharge  the  pea-bullet  or 
barley-shot,  formidable  to  face  and  eyes  ; 
nor  yet  unfelt,  at  six  paces,  by  hinder  end 
of  play-maie,  scornfully  yet  fearfully  ex- 
posed. But  the  shooter  soon  tires  of  such 
ineffectual  trigger — and  his  soul,  as  well 
as  his  hair,  is  set  on  fire  by  that  extra- 
ordinary compound — Gunpowder.  He 
begins  with  burning  off  his  eyebrows  on 
the  King's  birtli-day — squibs  and  crackers 
follow — and  all  the  pleasures  of  the  pluff. 

But  he  soon  longs  to  let  off  a  gun 

"and  follows  to  the  field  some  warlike 
lord" — in  hopes  of  being  allowed  to  dis- 
charge one  of  the  double-barrels,  after 
Ponto  has  made  his  last  point,  and  tJie 
half-hidden  chimneys  of  home  are  agam 
seen  smoking  among  the  trees.  This  is 
his  first  practice  in  fire-arms,  and  from 
that  hour  he  is — a  Shooter. 

Then  there  is  in  most  rural  parishes— 
and  of  rural  parishes  alone  do  we  condes- 
cend to  speak—  a  pistol,  a  horse  one,  with 
a  bit  of  silver  on  the  butt — perhaps  ooe 
that  originally  served  in  the  Scots  Greys. 
It  is  bought,  or  borrowed,  by  the  youug 
shooter,  who  begins  firing,  first  at  barn 
doors,  then  at  trees,  and  then  at  living 
things — a  strange  cur,  who,  from  his 
lolling  tongue,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
the  hydrophobia — a  cat  that  has  purred 
herself  asleep  on  the  sunny  church-ya»d 
wall,  or  is  watching  mice  at  their  hole- 
mouths  among  the  graves — a  water-rat 
in  the  mill-lead — or  weasel  that,  running 
to  his  retreat  in  the  wall,  always  turns 
round  to  look  at  you — a  goose  wandered 
from  his  common  in  disappointed  love— 
or  brown  duck,  easily  mistaken  by  the 
unscrupulous  for  a  wild  one,  in  pond 
remote  from  human  dwelling,  or  on  mea- 
dow by  the  river  side,  away  from  the 
clack  of  ilie  muter  mill.  The  corby 
crow,  too,  shouted  out  of  his  nest  on  some 
tree  lower  than  usual,  is  a  good  flying 
mark  to  the  more  advanced  class,  or  morn- 
ing magpie,  a-chatter  at  skreigh  of  day 
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close  to  llie  cnltar^edoor  among  the  chick- 
ens, or  a  Hock  of  pifjcons  wheelintj  over 
head  on  the  rtulible-fiekl,  or  sitting;  so 
thick  together  that  every  stook  is  blue 
with  tempfni^  plumafro. 

But  the  pistol  is  discharged  fnr  a  fow- 
ling piece— brown  and  rusty,  with  a 
slight  crack  [)robably  in  the  muzzle,  and 
a  lock  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  barrel. 
Then  the  young  L-hooter  aspires  at  half- 
pennies thrown  up  into  the  air — and  ge- 
nerally liit,  for  there  is  never  wanting  an 
apparent  dentin  copper  metal  ;  and  thence 
he  mounts  to  tiie  glancing  and  skimming 
swallow,  a  household  bird,  and  there- 
fore to  be  held  sacred,  but  shot  at  on  the 
excuse  of  its  being  text  to  impossible  to 
hit  him,  an  opinion  strengthened  into  be- 
lief l)y  several  summers'  practice.  But 
the  small  brown  and  white  marten  wheel- 
ing through  l)elow  the  bridge,  or  along 
the  many  holed  red  sand  bank^  is  admit- 
ted by  ail  boys  to  be  fair  game — and  still 
more,  the  long-winged  legless  black  de- 
vilet,  that,  if  it  falls  to  the  ground,  can- 
not rise  again,  and  therefore  screams 
wheeling  round  the  corners  and  battle- 
ineiits  of  towers  and  castles,  or  far  out 
even  of  cannon-shot,  gambols  in  com- 
panies of  hundreds,  and  regiments  of  a 
thousand,  aloft  intiie  evening  ether,  with- 
in the  orbit  of  the  eagle's  flight.  It  seems 
to  boyish  eyes,  that  the  creatures  near 
ttie  earlhj  when  but  little  blue  sky  is  seen 
between  the  specks  and  the  wallflowers 
growing  on  the  coign  of  vantage — the 
signal  is  given  to  fire,  Init  the  devilets  are 
too  high  in  heaven  in  smell  the  sulphur. 
The  starling  wliips  with  a  siiriil  cry  into 
his  nest,  and  nothing  falls  to  the  ground 
but  a  tiny  bit  of  mossy  mortar,  inhabited 
by  a  spider ! 

Rut  the  Dav  of  Days  arrives  at  last, 
when  the  school-boy — or  rather  the  col- 
lege boy  returning  to  his  rural  vacation 
— for  in  Scotland  college  winters  tread 
close — too  close— on  the  heels  of  acade- 
mies— has  a  Gun — a  Gun  in  a  case — a 
double  barrel  too — of  his  own — and  is 
provided  witii  a  licen.se — probably  with- 
out any  other  qualification  than  that  of 
hit  or  miss.  On  some  portentous  morn- 
ing he  efTulges  with  tlie  sun  in  velveteen 
jacket  and  breeches  of  the  same — many 
buttoned  gaiters,  and  an  nnkerchiefed 
throat.  'Tis  the  founeenth  of  September, 
and  lo !  a  pointer  at  his  lieels — Ponto  of 
course — a  game  bag  like  a  beggar's  wal- 
let by  his  side — destined  to  be  at  eve  as 
full  of  charity — and  all  the  parapliernalia 
of  an  accomplished  sportsman.  Proud, 
were  she  to  see  the  sight,  would  be  the 
"  mother  lliat  bore  him  ;"  the  heart  of 
th  It  (lid  sportsman,  his  daddy,  would 
s>ng   for  jov  •      The    chained    mastiff  in 


the  vard  yowls  his  admiration,  the  ser- 
vant lassies  uplift  the  pane  of  their  garret, 
and  with  suddenly  withdrawn  blushes, 
titter  their  delight  ni  their  rich  paper  curls 
and  pure  night-clothes.  Rab  Roger,  who 
has  been  cleaning  out  the  barn,  comes 
forth  to  partake  of  the  caulker,  and  away 
go  the  footsteps  of  the  old  poacher  and 
his  pupil  through  the  autumnal  rime, 
off  to  the  uplands,  where — for  it  is  one 
of  the  earliest  of  harvests,  there  is  scarcely 
a  single  acre  of  standing  corn.  The  tur- 
nip-fields are  bright  green  with  hope  and 

expectation and  covers  are  couching 

on  lu^y  beds  beneath  the  potatoe  shaw. 
Every  high  hedge,  ditcli-guarded  on  either 
side,  shelters  its  own  brood — nnaginalion 
hears  the  whirr  shaking  the  dew-drops 
from  the  broom  on  the  brae — and  first  one 
bird  and  then  another,  and  then  the  re- 
maining number,  in  itself  no  contempti- 
ble covey,  seems  lo  fancy's  ear  to  spring 
single,  or  in  clouds,  from  the  coppice 
brushwood,  vvith  here  and  there  an  inter- 
cepting standard  tree. 

Poor  Ponto  is  much  to  be  pitied. — • 
Eiliier  having  a  cold  in  his  nose,  or  hav- 
ing ante-breakfasted  by  stealth  on  a  red 
herring,  he  can  scent  nothing  short  of  a 
badger  ;  and  every  other  field,  he  starts 
in  horror,  shame,  and  amazement,  to 
hear  himself,  without  having  attended  to 
his  points,  inclosed  in  a  whirring  covey. 
He  is  still  duly  taken  between  those  inex- 
orable knees  ;  out  comes  the  speck  and 
span  new  dog  whip,  heavy  enough  for  a 
horse  ;  and  the  yowl  of  the  patient  is 
heard  over  the  whole  parish.  Mothers 
press  their  yet  unchastised  infants  to  their 
breasts;  and  the  sclioolmaster,  fastening 
a  knowing  eye  on  dunce  and  ne'erdowel, 
holds  up,  in  silent  warning,  the  terror  of 
the  tawse.  Frequent  flogging  will  cow 
the  spirit  of  the  best  man  and  dog  in  Bri- 
tain. Ponto  travels  i^.ow  in  fear  and 
trembling,  but  a  few  yards  from  his  ty- 
rant's feet,  till,  rousing  himself  to  the 
sudden  scent  of  something  smelling 
strongly,  he  draws  slowly  and  beauti- 
fully, and 

"  There  fixed,  a  perfect  semi.circle  stands." 

Up  runs  the  Tyro  ready-cocked,  and 
in  his  eagerness,  stumbling  among  the 
stubble,  when  mark  and  lo  !  the  gabble 
of  grey  goslings,  and  the  bill  protruded 
hiss  of  goose  and  gander  !  Bang  goes 
the  right  hand  barrel  at  Ponto,  who  now 
thinks  it  high  time  to  be  off  to  the  tune 
of  "•  ower  the  hills  and  far  away,"  while 
the  young  gentleman,  half-ashamed  and 
half-incensed,  half-^lad  and  half-sorry, 
discharges  the  left-iiand  barrel,  with  a 
highly  iiTiproper  curse,  at  the    father  of 
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the  feathered  family  before  him,  who 
receives  the  shot  like  a  ball  in  his  breast, 
throws  a  somerset  quite  surprising  for 
a  bird  of  his  u>ual  habits,  and  after  bit- 
ing the  dust  willi  his  bill,  and  thumping 
it    with   his  bottom,   breathes    an  eternal 

farewell  to  this  sublunary   scene and 

leaves  himself  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  eight-pence  a  pound  to  his  justiy  irri- 
tated owner,  on  whose  farm  he  had  led 
a  long,  and  not  only  harmless,  but  ho- 
nourable and  U'^eful  life. 

It  is  nearly  as  impossible  a  thing  as  we 
know,  to  borrow  a  dog  about  llie  time 
the  Sun  has  reached  his  meridian,  on  the 
First  Day  of  the  Partridges.  Ponto  by 
this  lime  has  .sneaked,  unseen  by  human 
eye,  into  his  kennel,  and  coiled  himself 
up  into  the  arms  of  tired  Nature's  sweet 
restorer,  balmy  sleep.  A  farmer  makes 
olTer  of  a  colley,  who  from  numbering 
amoni:  his  paternal  ancestors  a  Spanish 
pointer,  is  quite  a  Don  in  his  way  among 
the  cheepers,  and  has  been  known  in  a 
lurnip-tield  to  stand  in  an  attitude  very 
similar  to  that  of  setting.  Luath  has  no 
objection   to  a  frolic  over  the  fields,  and 

tilays  the  part  of  Ponto  to  perfection.  At 
ast  he  catches  sight  of  a  covey  basking, 
and  leaping  in  upon  them  open-mouthed, 
dispatches  them  right  and  left,  even  like 
the  famous  dog  Billy  killing  rats  in  the 
pit  at  Westminster.  The  birds  are  bag- 
ged, with  a  gentle  remonstrance,  and 
Luath's  exploit  rewarded  with  a  whang 
of  cheese.  Klated  by  the  pressure  on 
his  shoulder,  the  young  gentleman  laughs 
at  the  idea  of  pointing,  and  (ires  away, 
like  winking,  at  every  uprise  of  birds, 
near  or  remote ;  works  a  miracle  by 
bringing  down  three  at  a  time,  that  chan- 
ced, unknown  to  him,  to  be  crossing  ; 
and  weaned  with  such  slaughter,  lends 
his  gun  to  the  attendant  farmer,  who  can 
mark  down  to  an  uich,  and  walks  up  to 
the  dropped  pout,  as  if  he  could  kick  her 
up  with  his  foot ;  and  thus  the  ba?  in  a  few 
hours  is  half  full  of  feathers,  while  to 
close  with  eclat  the  sport  of  the  day,  the 
cunning  elder  takes  him  to  a  bramble 
bush,  ui  a  wall-nook,  at  the  edsje  of  a 
wood,  and  returning  the  trun  into  his 
hands,  shows  him  poor  pussie  sitting  with 
open  eves  fast  asleep  !  The  pellets  are 
in  her"  brain,  and  turniuL'  herself  over, 
she  crunkles  out  to  her  full  length,  like 
a  piece  of  untwisting  Indian  rubber,  and 
is  dead.  The  posterior  pouch  of  the 
jacket,  vet  nnsUined  by  blood,  yawns  to 

receive   her and  in    she   goes  plumji, 

paws,  ears,  body,  fcft.  fud    and  all 

while  Luath,  all  the  way  home  to  the 
Mams,  keeps  snoking  at  the  red  drops 
oozing  through— for  well  he  knows  in 
summer's    heat  and   winter's  cold,    the 


smell  of  pussie,  whether  sitting  beneath 
a  lufl  of  withered  grass  on  the  brae,  oi 
burrowed  beneath  a  snow  wreath.  A 
hare,  we  certa  nly  must  say,  in  spite  of 
haughtier  sportman's  scorn  is,  when  sit- 
ting, a  most  satisfactory  shot. 

But  let  us  trace  no  farther,  thus  step 
by  step,  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Loolc 
at  him  now, — a  finished  sportsman — ou 
the  moors — the  bright  black  boundless 
Dalwhinnie  Moors,  stretching  away,  by 
long  Loch-Erricht-side,  into  the  dim  and 
distant  day  thi't  hangs,  with  all  its  clouds, 
over  the  bosom  of  far  Loch-Rannoch. 
Is  tliat  the  pliiffer  at  partridge  pouts  who 
had  nearly  been  the  death  of  poor  Ponto. 
Lord  Kennedy  himself  iniu'ht  take  a  les- 
son now  from  the  straight  and  steady 
s'yle  in  which,  on  the  ninuntain  brow, 
and  up  to  the  middle  in  heather,  he  brings 
his  Manton  to  the  deadly  level !  More 
unerring  eye  never  glanced  along  brown 
barrel  !  Finer  fore-fin-rer  never  touched 
a  trigger  I  Follow  him  a  whole  day, 
and  not  one  wounded  bird.  All  most 
beautifully  arrested  on  their  flight  by  in- 
stantaneous death  !     Down  dropped  right 

and  left,  like  lead  on  the  heather old 

cock  and  hen  singled  out  among  the 
orphan's  brood,  as  calmly  as  a  cook 
would  do  it  in  the  larder — from  among 
a  pile  of  plumage.  No  random  shot 
within — no  needless  shot  out  of  distance 
— covered    every  feather    before  stir    of 

finger and   body,    back,  and    brain, 

pierced,  broken,  scattered  !  And  what 
perfect    pointers  !     There  they  stand  still 

as  death  —  yet  instinct  with  life the 

whole  half  dozen^Mungo,  the  black- 
tanned —  Don,  the  red-spotled  —  Clara, 
the  snow-white — Primrose,  the  pale  yel- 
low— Basto,  the  bright  brown,  and  Nim- 
rod,  in  his  coat  of  many  colours,  often 
seen  afar  through  the  mists  like  a  me- 
teor.— Blackwood's  Mag. 


TABLETS  FOR    ACTRKSSES. 

SECC^D    SKRIKS. 

Maoamb  Vestris. — No.  7. 


Now  I  will  lead  you  to  the  house,  and  shew  you 
The  Usi  I  spoke  of.  Ai-i-'g  Well. 

The  actress  and  the  actor  on  Ibe  stage. 

Fit  for  Macheath,  a  Broom-glrl,  or  a  Page  ; 

A  dandy  Rolilier  with  an  awkward  squad, 

A  Don  Giovanni  and  a   Lord  In  quod  ; 

An  opera  heroine,  or  a  prinuos*  girl, 

A  quiriing  flirt,  or  hoyden  flaunt  and  twirl, 

Unrivall'd  yet  in  actioK  with  a  wing, 

Soft  an  a  captive,  or  a  hero  strong  ; 

With   dark   bright    eyes    and   deep    wrought 

powers  i   alike 
They  charm  both  sexes,  but  with  sparki  Ibty 

strike. 
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Miss   CiJESTKR. — No.  S. 

What  majesty  is  in  her  g-iit  ! 

Kemember — stie  lately  lookM  en  iiKijesty. 

Ant, 

In  figure — cm  bun  point, ;i  lovely  face, 

Quick    utteruiice,     but   aot  always  clearly 
tifard  : 

Lady,  wife,  widow,  shr  pert'onTiK  with  grace. 
And  is  iii  scenes  of  Comi-dy  iJreferr'd. 


Mrs.  KiTzn-iLLiA.M. — No.  y. 


You  hava  done  our  ple.isuies  much  gr.ice,  fair 

lady  ! 
Seta  fair  fashion  on  our  enteitainnionf, 
Which  was  not  half  so  beautiful  and  kind  ; 
You  have  added  worth  unto  it  and  lively  I'lstre. 

T 1  .M  O  N" . 

The  '  actress  of  all-work  !' — so  versatile, 
A  child,  .1  ninidea,  lover,  or  a  boy  ; 

Bo  sprightly  that  the  gravest  face  wiU  smile. 
And  bring  the  nerves  by  laughter  into  joy  : 

Melo-dramatic,  sad  and  ga>  by  chan;:^e5, 
Pathetic  now,  then  comic,  droll,  aiivl  smart; 

Aclini;  and  sinking  far  as  n  ituro  ranges. 
Wreathing  romantic  visions  rouml  the  heart. 


Miss  St.'cphens. — No-  iO. 


My  chastity's  t';e  jewel  of  our  house  ! 

All's  Wkll. 

Of  simplest  manners  and  the  sweetest  tones, 
\  v  rtuous  life  well  spent  and  well  repaid  ; 

A  good  example,  in  theatric  zones 

Too  little  followed,  ami  too  much  in  shade. 

Mrs.  C.  Jo.nks.— No.  II. 


If  you  misdoubt  me  that  I  am  not  she, 

I  know  not  how  J  shall  assure  you  further. 

Ibid- 

A  vixen  that  might  .Socrates alarm, — 
A  Hostess,  IJoniface  would  quick  obey  ; 

A  Lucy  for  JIarheath, — a  natural  charin 
In  banter,  laughter,  song,  and  comic  )day. 


Mrs.  Orgek. — No.  {•> 


T.iUe  this  purse  of  gold. 
And  let  me  buy  your  friendly  help  thus  far, 
Which  I  will  overp.iy  Ibid. 

Loquacious,  bustling,  sketchy,  scheming. 

The  servant  in  or  out  of  place; 
A  Lady's-inaUl  with  manners  seeming. 

Or  peasant  of  a  simple  race  : 

A  Madame  skill'd  in  French  intriguing. 
For  Scotch,  or  Irish,  free  and  tit; 

Contriving  for  elopes  and  leaguing. 
If  bribed  with  flattery,  gold,  or  wit.  P. 


FOSSIL  REMAINS. 


Which  thus  alternating  with  death,  fulfil 
The  silent  mandates  of  the  .Mmighty's  will  ; 
Whose  hand,   unseen,    the  works  of  Nature 

dooms. 
By  laws  unknown, Who   gives   and   who 

resumes. 

TiiF.    following  interestiiif^  account  of 
the  fossil  botiPs  of  animals  not  now  in  ex- 


istence, is  given  by  Mr.  Bakewell  in  his 
introduction  to  Geoioiry  :  — 

"  The  Megalosaurus. — The  bones  of 
this  animal,  found  at  Til^jate,  are  similar 
to  those  discovered  by  Mr.Buckland,  in  the 
Stonefield  strata.  The  Megalosaurus  is 
supposed  to  approach  nearer  to  the  form  of 
tlie  Mouitort,  than  to  any  other  species 
of  liviii;;  lizard  ;  but  its  size  is  so  enor- 
mous, that  Cuvier  says,  if  we  supposed  it 
to  have  possessed  the  proportion  of  the 
monitor,  it  must  have  exceeded  seventy 
feet  in  length. 

"  The  Iguanodon. — A  nondescript 
herbivorous  reptile,  which  Cuvier  pro- 
nounces to  be  the  most  extraordinary 
animal  yet  discovered.  Its  structure 
approaches  to  that  of  the  I^^uana,  a 
larfje  species  of  lizard  in  the  We.st  Indies  ; 
its  lengtii  was  between  ninety  and  seventy 
feet,  which  is  double  that  of  the  largest 
crocodile.  But  the  great  pecitliarity  of 
the  Iguanodon,  is  the  form  of  its  teeth, 
which  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
grinders  of  herbivorous  mammalia,  being 
evidently  intended  for  mastication,  in  wiiich 
respect  it  differs  from  all  living  animals  of 
the  lizard  family.  The  herbivorous  ara- 
phibiae  gnaw  off  the  vegetable  productions, 
but  do  not  chew  them. 

The  gigantic  Megalosaurus,  and  yet 
more  gigantic  Iguanndon,  to  whom  the 
groves  of  palms  and  arborescent  ferns 
would  be  mere  beds  of  reeds,  must  have 
been  of  such  prodijjiotts  magnitude,  that 
the  existing  animal  creation  presents  us 
with  no  fit  object  of  comparison.  Ima- 
gine an  animal  of  the  lizard  tribe,  three 
or  four  times  as  large  as  the  largest  cro- 
codile, having  jaws,  with  teeth  equal  in 
size  to  the  incisors  of  the  rhinoceros,  and 
created  with  horns  ;  such  a  creature  must 
have  been  the  Iguanodon  ! 

It  is  to  the  indefatigable  and  enlightened 
labors  of  Baron  Cuvier  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  a  knowledge  of  the  different 
genera  of  remarkable  land  quadrupeds, 
belonging  to  a  former  world,  found  in  the 
gypsum  quarries ;  they  differ  from  any 
genera  of  living  animals.  These  land 
quadrupeds  were  herbivorous,  they  belong 
to  the  order  vvhich  Cuvier  has  denomi- 
nated Pachydermata,  or  thick-skinned 
non-ruminant  animals.  One  of  the  ge- 
nera called  Paloeotherium,  (or  ancient 
animal,)  appears  to  bear  some  relation  to 
the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus,  and 
horse,  and,  in  some  respects,  to  the  pig  and 
the  camel. 

Of  this  fijenus  there  are  eleven  or  twelve 


t  The  RIonitor, — a  species  of  lizards,  whiah 
are  supposed  to  give  warning  of  the  approach 
of  the  crocodile  by  a  hisHing  noise. 
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species  ;  6ve  of  them  have  been  K.iind  in 
tlie  Paris  sypsiiiii  ;  llie  lar;:esi  was  of  the 
Mie  of  a  horse,  but  it*  form  was  heavy, 
and  its  legs  thick  and  short  ;  itb  grinders 
resemble  llios^e  of  the  rhinoceros  ;  and  llie 
daman  it  ha.i  six  incisive,  and  two  ca- 
nine, like  the  tapir,  and,  like  that  animal, 
had  a  short  lleshy  trunk  :  it  hail  three 
toes  on  eacli  f  lol,  and  :n  supposed  to  have 
inhabited  marshy  ground,  and  to  have 
lived  on  the  rods  and  stems  of  succulent 
marsh  plants.  One  species,  however, 
posse  seid  the  size  and  the  lipht  fi;,'urc  of 
the  antelope,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
browzed  on  aromatic  plants,  or  tlie  buds 
of  voun^'  trees  in  dry  situations,  like  other 
lipfit  herbivorous  animals.  Probably, 
savs  Cuvier,  it  was  a  timid  animal,  with 
lanre  moveable  ears,  like  those  of  the 
deer,  which  could  apprise  it  of  the  least 
danger  ;  doubtless  its  skin  was  covered 
with  short  hair,  and  we  only  want  to 
know  its  colour,  in  ortler  to  paint  it  a>  it 
formerlv  liv<  d  in  the  country,  where, 
after  so  many  ages,  iLs  bones  have  been 
dug  up. 

The  Anoplo( hirium ,  or  animal  with- 
out defensive  teeth,  has  only  been  foimd 
in  the  gyp'^nni  quarries  near  Paris.  It  has 
two  very  distinctive  characters  :  the  feet 
have  only  two  toes,  which  are  separated 
tlie  whole  length  of  the  foot  ;  the  teeth, 
of  which  there  are  six  incisive  in  each 
jaw,  a  canine  tooth  of  the  same  height, 
and  six  molares  or  grinders,  all  form  a 
continued  series  without  anv  interval, 
which  is  the  case  with  no  older  known 
quadruped.  The  most  common  species 
is  of  the  height  of  a  boar,  but  much  lon- 
ger. W.  G.  C. 


What !  tlie  8tcrn  sons  of  war  live  Idly  in  pence. 

And  littve  no  bed  of  glory  to  die  on  f 
\\'li.il  '  carnage  und  conquest  fur  ever  to  ceate 

And  llie  lamb  lie  the  matt?  of  the  lion  .' 
I>  vengeance  uith  victory  glutted  at  la!it  ) 

Is  the  tem|>e!>t  uf  fnrt  abated  \ 
is  Ambition,  de>lio)ing  angel !  gone  putt. 

With  the  >luiit!hler  and  sacrifice  sated  ( 

CL'ARDi). 

Ves  ,  the  great  Master  Spirit  that  Ktartled  the 

bravf. 
Sleeps  as  soundly  as   Abershau-  does   Id   hia 

griive  ; 
'Tis  the  dull  Ai^  of  peace,  and  we  '\e  nothing 

to  do, 
Bui  to  Bmoke  and  sing  gongs  about  Waterloo 


And  ie  the  grass  green  on  that  valley  of  blood) 

Are  nower'>  on  that  sepulchre  growing  I 
Where  slumber  the  brave  does  the  olive  tree 
bud. 
Round  theti  laurels  itsarnKfondlv  throwing  > 
May  the  minsln  1  and  bard  join  b  '.jss  savage 
lay  ? 
May  the  war-sonf;  be  changed  to  the  sonnet; 
Of  the  fumed  BeUic  field  muy  we  sing  all  the 
day. 
As  if  man  bad  ne'er  perisb'd  upon  it  ( 


Yei  ;  the  deeds  of  the  dead  may   be  cbauote(2 

for  years. 
To  waken  our  triumphs  as  well  as  our  tears. 
For  the  heroes  that  fell  left  us  nolhini;  to  do. 
But  to  sniuke  and  sing  songs  about  Waterloo 


What  !  is  there  no  tyrant  to   hurl  from  hit 
throne. 

Is  there  no  proud  oppressor  must  perish  i 
No  patriot  people,  struggling  alone 

The  spirit  of  freedom  to  cherish  J 
Is  there  no  haughty  despot,  whose  unhallow'd 
hand 

Would  ihe  letters  of  slavery  rivet  » 
And  does  liberty  flourish  in  every  land 

Where  the  soldiers  of  freedom  could  give  it  • 


BARDS  AND  GUARDS;    OB,   THE  DAY 
OF  PEACE. 

(For  the  Olio.) 


Ye*  ;  the  deeds  of  a  day  have  set  Europe  frcei 
And  Liberty  smiles  from  her  throne  in  thesea. 
Our  toll  is  all  o'er,  and  we  've  nothing  to  do. 
But  to  smoke  and  sing  songs  about  Waterloo. 


Ob  where  arc  the  war-men  that  fr!e;bten'd  the 
world  > 

And  what  are  they  after  I  wonder  i 
For  we  have  not  an  ensign  in  Kurope  unfuri'd  , 

We  hear  not  the  luuil  British  thunder : 
Oh  where  is  the  chieftain  that  led  you  to  fame. 

And  galn'd  such  long  titles  In  story  ? 
And  the  Prussian  (I  really  can't  think  of  hit 
name,) 

Ever  green,  and  yet  grey  In  bis  glory  > 


Why  our  leaders  may  quaff  till  all  is  blue. 
And  Wellington  whistle  at  grand  review  j 
'Tis  the  dull  day  of  peace,  nod  we  've  nothing 

to  ilo. 
But  to  smoke  and  sing  songs  about  Waterloo. 


Then,  oh ,  lei  us  hear  the  loud  trumpet  no  more. 

Since  Peace  is  her  holiday  keeping  ; 
Let  the  spear  plough  the  soil  it  fatten'd  with 
gore. 

And  the  tword  be  a  sickle  for  reaping  : 
Lei  the  red-cross  banner  no  more  be  outspread. 

Away  wilh  the  t.nsel  and  feather  ; 
With  a  cheer  for  the  living,  a  tear  for  the  dead 

Let  us  get  in  the  harvest  together' 


Yes,  we  *11  '  bind  up  the  wounds'  of  the  oatlon 

that  bl«d. 
And,  like  Wellingtor.,  learn  tobustle  for  bread; 
And  when  the  toll's  o'er,  and  we 've  nothinR 

to  do. 
We  can  smoke  and  slog  toii^s  about  Waterloo. 
Jkssk  Hammond. 
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MELANCHOLY. 
(For  the  Olio.) 

Oh,  I\reUincholy  ! 
Whoever  yet  could  sound  thy  bottom  ?    Find 
The  ooze,  to  show  what  coast  thy  sluggish 

carcase 
Might  earliest  harbour  iu.  Shakspeare. 


There  is  nothing  so  inexpressibly  af- 
fectinu-  to  the  heart  of  man,  as  melancho- 
ly in  excess  ;  it  is  a  spirit,  which,  if  we 
indulge,  will  imperceptibly  steal  upon  us, 
like  eating  time,  and  weaken  the  active 
and  rational  springs  of  life.  How  weak 
and  imprudent  it  is  for  mankind  to  indulge 
in  silent  and  pensi\'e  grief,  since  it  is  far 
more  prejudicial  to  tlie  constitution  than 
the  most  turbulent  passions,  and  so  dan- 
gerous, that,  when  once  it  becomes  habi- 
tual, it  is  often  attended  with  fata!  conse- 
quences. Were  we  to  exercise  our  rea- 
son, as  is  incumbent  upon  us,  we  should 
never  suffer  sable  and  sullen  melancholy 
to  enter  into  our  mortal  tabernacle^,  biit 
resist  and  oppose  it  with  a  becoming  for- 
titude and  christian-like  courage. 

While  man  is  under  this  despicable  and 
unhap[)y  condition,  the  fugitive  hours 
will  drag  heavily  upon  him,  nor  will  he 
have  an  adequate  and  perfect  idea  of  the 
Almighty,  the  universe,  and  himself;  and 
instead  of  having  a  just  idea  of  thintjs, 
every  thing  on  this,  and  on  the  other  sid(! 
of  the  grave,  will  bear  to  him  a  tremend- 
ous and  dismal  aspect,  till  slow  and  lin- 
gering grief  departs  from  him. 

Beneficent  Providence  never  ordained 
man  to  pass  through  this  transitory  valley 
of  life,  in  a  stale  of  that  unremitting  per- 
plexing solicitude  that  is  consequent  to 
despair,  or  her  dejected  sister,  melancho- 
ly ;  nor  to  tread  in  the  paths  which  lead 
to  irrecoverable  perdition  ;  but  that  we 
might  live  in  full  enjoyment  ofth.it  peace 
and  tranquillity  that  virtue  ever  meets  with, 
and  with  the  full  possession  of  the  balmv 
hopes  that  ever  enliven  her  here,  of  en- 
joying hereafter  uninterrupted  felicity  in 
the  nmnsioris  of  her  merciful  God.      "  K. 


FORBEARANCE    OF     NAPOLEON. 


Thk  following  event,  related  by  the 
Duke  of  kovigo,  in  his  Memoirs  recently 
published,  we  think  will  be  found  highly 
interesting  to  most  of  our  readers,  as  a 
correct  view  of  the  vigilance  of  the  French 
police,  leaving  alone  its  de[)icting  the 
late  Najioleon  in  a  favorable  light. 

"  The  Emperor's  kindi;e.ss  even  to- 
wards his  personal  enemies  was  always 
carried  to  excess.  I  will  cite  an  instance 
of  it  which  came  under  my  own  observa- 


tion,  and  occurred  immediately  after  the 
alTair  of  the  priesthood. 

"  I  was  informed  in  the  course  of  the 
winter,  that  a  family  of  great  distinction 
in  Dresden  felt  extremely  uneasy  at  the 
resolution  formed  by  a  young  man  of 
twenty  years  of  age,  connected  with  it  by 
tile  ties  of  relationship,  who  had  suddenly 
left  the  university  of  Halle  or  of  Leipsic, 
where  he  was  prosecuting  his  studies,  and 
had  taken  his  passport  for  Frankfort-on- 
tlie-Maine,  from  whence  he  would  proba- 
bly penetrate  into  France. 

"  1  was  also  informed  that  this  young 
man  was  very  light-headed,  and  had  quit- 
ted the  Lutheran  creed  to  embrace  the 
Catholic  religion. 

"  The  notice  was  short,  and  the  infor- 
mation extremely  vague.  I  should  have 
failed  to  make  any  discovery,  had  not  one 
of  my  agents  written  by  the  same  courier, 
to  apprise  me  of  the  passage  through  that 
loun  of  a  young  Saxon  named  Wonder- 
sale,  on  his  way  to  Paris.  He  added, 
that  the  Saxon  had  taken  up  at  Frankfort 
a  letter  of  credit  upon  Paris. 

"  I  could  plainly  see,  that  he  distorted 
the  name  of  the  young  man,  who,  accord- 
ing to  my  calculation,  must  have  been 
two  (lays  in  Paris  ;  and  1  caused  every 
search  to  be  made  after  him  by  the  pre- 
fecture, as  well  as  by  the  ministry  of 
police. 

"I  issued  this  order  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  at  the  hour  of  ten,  and  ordered 
an  application  to  be  made  at  all  the  bank- 
ing houses  which  were  understood  to  cor- 
respond with  Germany,  for  the  names  of 
all  those  in  whose  favour  they  had  been 
directed  to  open  a  credit  for  the  last  five 
or  six  days. 

"  I  was  immediately  furni-shed  with  a 
list  of  names,  and  remarked,  among  the 
rest,  the  German  name  of  Von  der  Sulhn 
having  a  credit  from  Frankfort  of  such  a 
date,  with  the  name  of  the  street  and  hotel 
where  he  was  to  be  found. 

"  He  was  accordingly  met  at  his  hotel 
towards  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
the  same  day.  Four  pair  of  pistols  and 
a  dagger  were  discovered  in  his  apart- 
ment, and  he  had  confessed  himself,  and 
ri;ceived  the  sacrament. 

"  When  he  entered  my  apartment,  I 
was  much  more  disposed,  as  I  looked  at 
his  handsome  countenance,  to  speak  to 
him  of  balls  and  amusements,  than  of  more 
serious  matters. 

"  1  had,  besides,  nothing  but  suspicion 
to  act  upon,  and  was  forced  to  assume  a 
di.sguise  in  order  to  get  at  the  truth.  I 
spoke  morality  to  the  yoiuig  man,  and 
forcibly  dwelt  upon  the  irreparable  dis- 
grace which  attended  a  wicked  action, 
especially  when  committed   by   a  person 
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of  his  (listinfruished  birlh.  He  coloured, 
became  emharrassed,  and  with  that  can- 
dour of  mind  which  indicates  innocence 
from  guilt,  he  at  last  acknowled^jed  what 
had  been  his  intention  in  coming  into 
Paris.  He  had  resolved  to  kill  the  Em- 
peror, in  order,  by  coupling  their  names 
together,  to  immnrtalise  his  own.  I  asked 
him  how  It  happened  that  he  was  not 
arrested  by  the  difficulties  which  he  must 
have  foreseen,  an  I  of  which  he  now  had 
a  clear  proi-f.  He  calmly  replied,  that 
whether  he  succeeded  or  not,  he  knew 
that  his  own  death  was  certain,  that  he 
had  prepared  himself  to  render  an  ac- 
count of  his  actions  to  God  ;  and  that  if 
he  had  missed  his  aiui,  another  would 
have  followed  his  e.ximple,  and  by  pro- 
fiting of  the  experience  which  had  been 
wanting  to  him,  wuuld  avoid  the  obsta- 
cles ill  the  way  of  success. 

"  He  added,  that  Henry  IV,  had  been 
missed  on  twenty-two  occasions,  but  the 
twenty-third  attempt  was  successful.  The 
Emperor  had  only  been  missed  three  or 
four  times  ;  this  failure  was  not  enough 
to  arrest  a  man  of  counige,  who  only 
reckoned  his  life  as  of  any  value  so  long 
as  he  could  render  it  u.-pful,  his  own  life 
would  have  been  sufficiently  well  em- 
ployed, in  so  far  as  it  would  have  pro- 
moted, by  one  more  chance,  the  proba- 
bilities of  succe  s  for  those  whu  might 
wi.sh  to  tread  in  his  footsteps. 

"It  was  difficult  to  carry  to  t'reater 
lengths,  than  this  yoiii;g  man  had  done, 
'he  readiness  to  sacrifice  one's  self  in  order 
to  commit  a  criminal  action. 

"  I  made  a  written  report  to  the  Em- 
peror of  whatever  had  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed the  arrest  of  the  young  Saxon, 
whose  intentions  admitted  no  longer  of 
any  doubt. 

"  The  Emperor  wrote  in  the  margin  of 
my  report,  bv  the  hand  of  his  secretary. 
— '  This  aflair  must  be  kept  concealed, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  pub- 
licly following  it  up.  The  young  man's 
age  must  be  his  excuse  ;  none  are  crimi- 
nal at  so  early  an  a^e,  unless  regul  irly 
trained  to  crime.  In  a  few  years  his 
turn  of  mind  will  alter,  and  vain  would 
then  be  the  regret  of  having  sacrificed 
a  young  madman,  and  plunjed  a  worthv 
family  into  a  state  of  mourning,  to  which 
some  dishonour  would  always  be  attached. 

"  '  Confine  him  in  the  castle  of  Vin- 
cennes ;  have  him  treated  with  all  the 
care  which  his  derauirement  seems  to  re- 
quire, give  him  books  to  read,  let  his 
family  be  written  to,  and  leave  it  to  time 
todo  the  rt'-t.  Speak  nn  the  subject  with 
the  arch-chancellor,  whose  advice  will  be 
of  threat  assistance  to  you.' 

"  In  consequence  of  these  orders,  young 


Von  der  Sulhn  was  placed  nt  Vincenne-;, 
where  he  was  still  confined  on  the  arrival 
of  the  allies  at  Paris." 


3ri)f  £ioU  33ooU. 

THE    PERROVOLADOR,    OB    FLYING    DOG. 

Capt.  Stedman,  in  his  Narrative  of 
an  Expedition  to  Surinam,  relates  the 
followin;;  singular  circumstance: — "  On 
waking  one  morning  about  four  o'clock 
in  my  hammock,  I  wasextremely  alarmed 
at  finding  myself  weltering  in  congealed 
blood,  and  without  feeling  any  pain  what- 
ever. Having  started  up,  and  run  for 
the  surgeon,  with  a  fire-brand  in  one 
hand,  and  all  over  besmeared  with  gore  ; 
to  which,  if  added  my  pale  face,  short 
hair,  and  tattered  apparel,  he  might  well 
ask  the  question — 

'  Be- thou  a  spii  it  of  health,  or  goblin  damn'd. 
Bring  witli  tliee  airs  of  heaven  or  blasts  from 
hell  I' 

The  mystery,  however,  was,  that  I  had 
been  bitten  by  the  vampire  or  spectre  of 
Guiana,  which  is  also  called  the  flying- 
do-^  of  New  Spain,  and  by  the  Spaiiiards 
perrovolador  ;  this  is  no  other  than  a  bat 
of  an  enormous  size,  that  suck-  the  blood 
from  me  I  and  cattle,  when  they  are  fast 
asleep,  even  sometimes  till  they  die  ;  and 
as  the  manner  i,;  which  they' proceed  is 
truly  wonderful,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give 
a  distinct  account  of  it. 

"  Knowing  by  'nstinct  that  the  person 
they  intend  to  attack  is  in  a  sound  slum- 
ber, they  generally  alight  near  the  feel, 
where  while  the  creature  continues  fan- 
ning with  his  enormous  wings,  which 
keeps  one  cool,  he  bites  a  piece  out  of  the 
lip  of  the  great  toe,  so  very  small  indeed 
that  the  head  of  a  pin  could  scarcely  be 
received  into  the  wound,  which  is,  conse- 
quently, not  painful  ;  yet  through  this 
orifice  he  continues  to  suck  the  blood, 
until  he  is  obhged  to  disgorge.  He  then 
begins  again,  and  thus  continues  suckini: 
and  disgorging  until  he  is  scarcciv  able 
to  fly  ;  anil  the  sufferer  has  often  been 
known  to  sleep  from  time  into  eternity. 
Cattle  they  generally  bite  in  the  ear,  but 
always  in  such  places  where  the  blood 
flows  spontaneously,  perhaps  in  an  artery 
— but  this  is  enterin:;  rather  on  the  pro- 
vince of  the  medical  faculty. 

"  Having  applied  tobacco  I'-hes  as  the 
best  remedy,  and  washed  the  gore  from 
myself  and  from  my  hammock,  I  observed 
§everal  small  heaps  of  congea'ed  blood  all 
aro'iiid  the  jilace  where  I  had  lain,  and 
upon  the  ground  ;  upon  examining  which. 
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the  surgeon  judged  that  1  had  lost  at  least 
twelve  or  fourteen  ounces  during  the  night.' 

H.  B. 

THE  EAR  OF  DIONYSIUS. 

The  pretended  Ear  of  Dionysius  is  one 
of  Ihe  latomi(B  or  stone  quarries,  of  which 
there  are  more  in  Syracuse.  There  still 
exists  a  very  laughable  tradition  of  Dio- 
nysius having  given  this  [irismi  the  form 
of  an  ear  ;  and  of  his  having  constructed 
it  with  so  much  acoustic  art,  that  he,  un- 
seen, could  hear  the  waJlings  and  groans 
of  the  prisoners,  or  listen  to  their  conver- 
sations. Thai  this  place  was  no  other 
than  a  stone  quarry,  like  the  other  lalo- 
mi(e  of  Syracuse,  and  that  it  was  after- 
ward used  as  a  prison,  is  beyond  all 
doubt.  Holes  may  be  seen  in  t.iie  hewn 
slonr:'  ;  tlirou-h  which  probably  rings 
wore  rivetted,  to  which  the  fetters  of  the 
prisoners  were  attached.  The  imagina- 
tion may  easily  give  the  form  of  llie  bend 
of  the  ear,  the"  end  of  which  was  directed 
upward  to  the  entrance  of  this  place. 
This  might  be  the  oritrin  of  the  name,  and 
afterward  of  the  false  interpretation. 

H.  B. 

THE  COCHINEAL    INSECT. 

The  cochineal  insects,   as  soon  as  they 
acquire  their  full    growth,    remain  quite 
motionless  ;  in   which  state  they  are  ga- 
thered oil"  the  plants  for  use,  by  the  na- 
tives of  Mexico,  who  soon  convert  them 
into  cochineal  by  a  very  simple   process  ; 
but  if,  in  corporal   sufferance,  the  poor 
beetle  feels  a  pang  as  great  as  when  a 
giant  dies,  this  process  is  not  luoie  simple 
than    it  is  cruel.     The  insects  being    col- 
lected in    a   wooden    bowl,   are   thickly 
spread,  from  thence,  upon  a  flat  dish  of 
earthen   ware,   and  placed   alive  over  a 
charcoal    five,    where    they    are    slowly 
roasted,  until  the  downy  covering  disap- 
pears, and  the  aqueous  juices  of  the  ani- 
mal are  totally  evaporated.     During  this 
operation,  llie  insects  are  constantly  stirred 
about  with  a  tin  ladle,    and,  sometimes, 
water  is  sprinkled  upon  thein,  to  prevent 
absolute  torrefaction,  which  would  destroy 
the  colour,  and  reduce  the  insect  to  a  coal ; 
but  a  little  habit  teaches  when  to  remove 
them  from   the   tire.     They  then   appear 
like  so  manv   dark   round  reddish  grains, 
and  take  ti,>   name  of  cochineal,  preserv- 
ing so  little  tiie  original  form   of  the  in- 
sect,  that   this    precious   dye   was   long 
known  and  son^llt  in   Europe  before  na- 
turalists had  determined  whether  it  was  an 
animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  suijstance. 
The  L'arden  at  Rio  does  not  i)roduc(>  an- 
nually above  thirty  pounds  weight  of  this 
conmiodity  ;  though,  by  proper  treatment, 
from  the   same    number    of   plants,    ten 
times  the  quantity  might  be'obtained.  The 


insects   breed,   and   are  collected  in   dry 
weather,  from  October  until  March. 

H.B. 


THE    CARALETTO    PUNISHMENT. 

The  infliction  ol  this  punishment,  sus 
practised  at  Rome  upon  culprits,  is  as  fol- 
lows. A  kind  of  stage  is  erected,  with  a 
chair  placed  thereon,  without  a  back, 
across  which  the  delinquent  is  made  to 
bend  forward  ;  an  officer  then  holds  down 
his  hands  forcibly,  while  he  receives  fia- 
gellaiion  ;  alter  this,  his  feet  are  loosed 
from  the  stocks  in  which  Ihey  had  been 
placed,  and  he  is  permitted  to  walk  down 
the  steps  of  the  stage,  but  no  farther,  some 
of  the  soldiery  then  seize  him,  and  fasten 
upon  Ids  breast  a  board,  on  which  is 
written,  in  prominent  characters,  the  crime 
he  has  committed.  When  tliis  board  is 
fastened,  he  is  placed  upon  an  ass,  with 
his  hands  tied  behind  him,  and  conducted 
through  the  streets.  Aitcr  having  endur- 
ed tins  punishment,  if  imprisonment  is  not 
attached  to  it,  he  is  liberated. 


STEAM    VESSELS. 

The  giant  power  of  the  steam-vessel 
gives  an  almost  supernatural  facility  to 
the  means  of  changing  place.  We  cannot 
but  feel  a  certain  awe,  mixed  with  admi- 
ration, in  looking  to  the  future  changes 
which  this  great  motive  agent  may  effect 
in  the  state  of  the  world.  The  main  ob- 
ject of  the  busy  age  in  which  we  live,  is 
to  shorten  distance  and  to  save  lime.  For 
this,  hills  are  levelled,  and  vallies  filled 
up,  canals  dug,  rivers  spanned,  and  the 
steam-engine  made  in  a  thousand  ways  to 
supply  the  ofBces  of  human  hands.  From 
the  most  trivial  improvement  in  the  spoke 
of  a  wheel,  to  the  gigantic  projection  of 
the  Menai  Bridge,  all  the  efforts  of  human 
invention  have  this  end  more  or  less  in 
view.  Seconding  this  restlessly  energetic 
spirit,  the  steam-vessel  has  come  forth 
upon  the  seas,  a  floating  bridge,  as  it 
were,  between  remote  lands  ;  curtailing 
distance,  and  giving  speed  and  certainty, 
where,  before,  time  and  safety  were  at 
the  mercy  of  the  winds.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  the  effects  of  this  great  disco- 
very in  time  of  peace.  It  remains  yet  to  be 
known  what  may  be  its  influence  upon  the 
condition  of  war  ;  for  that  such  a  power 
can  be  inert  or  neglected,  that  the  steam- 
vessel  can  sleep  upon  the  ocean  when  the 
passions  of  men  are  awake,  and  the  ri- 
valry of  nations  called  forth,  may  well  be 
deemed  impossible  in  the  present  state  of 
the  world. — Quar.  Rev. 

THE    CAUSE    OF    ABSENTEEISM. 

Among  the  causes  which  have  led  ot 
late  to  the  protracted  residence  of  English 
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families  abroad,  one  especially  we  are 
boiinrl  to  notice — we  mean,  the  desire  of 
avoiding  those  changes  in  the  mode  of 
living  at  home,  which  a  lessened  income 
makes  expedient  or  necessary.  Every 
one  knows  to  what  extent  this  motive  h.is 
had  effect.  The  high  a-jriciiltiiral  prices 
and  commercial  profits  during  tho  war, 
raised  the  scale  of  living  generally  among 
the  higher  classes,  and  even  much  lower 
down  in  society.  The  present  altered  rate 
of  profits  on  every  branch  of  produce  and 
industry  has  revoked  this  effect,  and  crea- 
ted the  need  of  considerable  expenditure  : 
ihongh,  bv  no  means,  we  believe,  to  the 
same  level  at  which  it  stood  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  ago.  It  is  the  struggle 
againM  this  retrenchment,  the  '  paiiper- 
tatis  pudor  et  fuj;a,'  which  has  caused 
himdreds  of  English  families,  of  property 
and  consideration,  to  desert  their  family 
places,  and  to  pa«s  year  after  year  in  re- 
sidence abroad. —  lb. 


VERONA. 

A  late  resident  at  this  place  sav«,  it  is 
the  finest  of  the  second-rate  cities  of  Italy. 
The  Dnomo  is  a  noble  biiildin?.  The 
amphitheatre,  bniltin  the  reiim  of  Trajan, 
is  in  a  perfect  sltle  of  pre=ervation  in  the 
inside,  and  is  cnpaMe  of  containing 
22,000  spectators.  The  arena  is  made 
use  of  every  evening  for  some  theatrical 
representations,  the  profits  of  which  are 
expended  in  keeping  the  building  in 
order. 

Nearly  a  mile  from  the  town  is  situate 
the  stone  sarcophagus,  wherein  the  body 
of  the  sleeping  Juliet  was  laid.  In  the 
side  of  the  stone  a  hole  has  been  perfora- 
ted to  admit  light  and  air.  The  tomb 
stamls  in  a  garden  or  seminario,  wliere 
once  was  a  Franciscan  convent.  Sjiaks- 
peare  has  rendered  immortal  the  fra<ric 
end  of  the  iiiiforlnnate  lovers,  which  heal- 
ed the  breach  between  the  families  of 
Montagu  and  Capulet. 


AN    AUSTRIAN    LAND    STORM. 

A  land-<4orm  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vienna  is  unique  in  its  display  of  the  ef- 
fect of  wind  upon  d'ist,  and  he  who  has 
only  encountered  a  March  sale  on  a  high 
Toad  in  England,  knows  but  litile  what 
those  unfortunate  Austrian?  enrlure,  who 
leave  the  walls  of  their  city  in  dry  and 
dusty  weather.  The  effect  of  ihe  visita- 
tion  is  curious :  throush  the  closed  win- 
dows of  a  carriage,  one  may  be  admir- 
ing the  sparkling  sunshiny  mornin?,  the 
gaiety  of  the  equipages  on  the  ronH.  ilio 
buildinc-s  in  the  distance,  but  in  an  in- 
stant, by  one  rend'nfi'  bla>-i,  the  roarls 
are  swept  clean  of  every  atoii  which  a 
square  foot  of  dnst,  to  evcrv  foot  of  roarf 


may  contain  ;  the  day's  work  of  thou- 
sands of  scavengers  is  done  at  a  blow, 
the  whole  is  upwhirled,  a  solid,  dun-co- 
loured mass  rises  against  the  windows, 
and  gives  the  idea  of  solitary  imprison- 
ment, or  of  being  buried  alive. 

A  Musical  Tour. 


THB    AGB    OF    LITERATURE. 

Literary  tastes,  literary  pursuits,  and 
literary  friends  are  now  so  universal, 
that  it  is  a  distinction  to  be  without  them. 
The  days  are  past  when  to  know  a  per- 
son who  had  seen  a  poet,  raised  a  man 
above  his  fellows ;  and  to  write  a  book 
(no  matter  about  what)  made  the  author 
a  lion  for  life.  Indeed  authorship  has 
become  such  a  mere  every-day  occupa- 
tion, for  mere  everv-day  people,  that 
it  is  rather  hazardous  to  point  out  any 
one  of  your  acquaintance,  as  a  person 
who  you  are  sure  has  no  thoughts  of 
publishing. 


3cnu!0itrattftn.fli  of  3^t!EJtotg. 

HISTORY  OF  BELLS. 


Any  attempt  to  trace  the  origin  of  bells 
would  be  useless,  those  of  a  small  size 
being  very  ancient.  According  to  the 
Mosaic  law,  the  lower  part  of  the  blue 
robe  worn  by  the  high  priest  in  religious 
ceremonies  v-as  to  be  adorned  with  pome- 
granates, and  gold  bells,  intermixed  at 
equal  distances,  which,  it  is  conjectured, 
was  meant  to  give  notice  of  his  approach 
to  the  sanctuary,  and  thus  escape  the  pu- 
nishment of  death,  annexed  to  an  inde- 
cent intrusion.  At  first,  bells  seem  to 
have  been  appropriated  to  religions  pur- 
poses, and  were  common  in  all  the  heathen 
temples  ;  afterwards  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans used  them  for  civil  and  military  pur- 
poses. 

Saint  Pauliniis,  who,  about  the  year 
400,  was  bishop  of  Nola,  in  Campania, 
is  said  to  be  the  first  who  introduced  bells 
into  churches,  previous  to  which  the 
Christians  made  use  of  rattles,  "  sacra 
ligna,"  to  call  the  congregation  together, 
no  bells  being  allowed  bv  government  to 
a  proscribed  sect ;  hence  bells  were  called 
b\  the  Romans,  noise,  and  sometimes 
campanae. 

It  is  Slid  that  bells  of  a  large  size  were 
applied  to  ecclesia.'ii'cal  purposes,  in  some 
of  the  monastic  societies  of  Caletlonia,  so 
early  a«  the  sixth  century  :  they  are  no- 
tice»1  by  the  venerable  Bede  in  670,  and 
appear  to  have  bpen  common,  from  the 
fim  erection  if  nari'-h   churches  in  ihi; 
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kingdom.  Ingulphus  informs  us  that  Ter- 
ketulus,  abbot  of  Croyland,  who  died 
about  the  year  870,  gave  a  great  bell  to 
the  churchof  that  abbey,  which  he  named 
Guthlac,  and  it  is  stated  that  St.  Dunstan, 
about  the  year  970,  cast  two  of  the  bells 
of  Abingdon  Abbey,  with  his  own  hands. 

The  Chinese  were  formerly  celebrated 
for  the  magnitude  of  their  bells  :  at  Nan- 
kin there  was  one  twclye  feet  hiah,  seven 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  twenty-three 
feet  in  circumference  ;  but  this  has  been 
greatly  surpassed  by  one  made  at  Mos- 
cow, by  order  of  Anne,  late  Empress  of 
Russia,"  which  is  stated  by  Mr.  Cox  to 
have  been  ninateen  feet  high,  sixty-three 
feet  eleven  inches  in  circumference,  and 
twentv-lhree  inches  thick,  and  weighing 
432,000  lbs. 

Brand  says  the  custom  of  muffling 
bells  was  introduced  into  this  country 
soon  after  the  restoration  ;  and  that  the 
use  of  bells  in  the  time  of  mouridng  was 
formerly  prohibited. 

The  passing-bell,  according  to  Ma- 
billon,  anciently  served  two  purposes : 
one  of  which  was  engaging  the  prayers 
of  all  good  people  for  departing  .souls ; 
and  the  other  was,  driving  away  the  evil 
spirits  which  were  supposed  to  haunt  the 
bed  and  house,  and  ready  to  seize  their 
prey,  but  kept  at  a  distance  by  the  ringing 
of  this  hell.  Durand,  in  his  Ritual, 
written  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, speaks  of  it  as  an  old  and  well-esta- 
bli.>hed  custom  : 

When  thou  dost  hear  a  toll  or  knell, 
Then  think  upon  thy  passing-bell. 

The  bell  of  St.  Sepulchre's  commenced 
tolling  for  prisoners,  on  the  morning  of 
their  execution,  in  1605. 

The  custom  of  baptizing  bells  is  very 
ancient :  before  bells  were  hung,  they 
were  washed,  crossed,  blessed,  and  named 
by  the  bishop,  generally  after  some  saint, 
that  the  people  mi<.'ht  think  themselves 
summoned  to  divine  service  by  the  voice 
of  the  saint  whose  name  the  liell  bears. 
This  practice  was,  iiowever,  prohibited 
by  Charlema-jue,  in  789  ;  but  was  soon 
afterwards  revi\ed.  and  on  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  the  bell  of  the 
chtn-ch  of  N'ltre  Dame  at  Pari*,  was  re- 
gularly baptized,  and  received  the  name 
of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Angoulenie, 
on  the  15th  of  November,  1816. 

The  practice  of  ringing  the  bells  in 
changes,  or  regular  peals,  is  said  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  British  nation — whence 
Britain  has  been  termed  the  ringing  island. 
This  custom  seems  to  have  nri^inated  with 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  Ingulphus  stales, 
that  besides  the  large  bell  before  noticed. 


as  having  been  given  by  Terketulus  to 
Croyland  Abbey,  he  also,  some  lime  af- 
terwards, gave  six  other  belLs,  all  of  which 
rang  together,  and  were  the  first  tunable 
bells  in  England;  and  it  is  certain  tliis 
diversion  was  common  in  England  long 
before  the  Conquest.  There  are  now  se- 
veral societies  of  ringers  in  London,  par 
ticularly  one  known  by  the  name  of  the 
College*  Youths,  of  which  Sir  Matthew- 
Hale,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  was  in  his  younger  days  a 
member. 

The  uses  of  bells  are  summed  up  in  the 
following  Latin  distich  : — 

Laudo  Deum  verum,  plebem  voco,  congrego 

elerum, 
DefuDCtos  plero,  pestem  fugo,  festa  decoro. 

The  Mahometans  make  no  use  of  bells, 
considering  ihem  as  profane ;  but  the 
people  are  summoned  to  the  mosques  by 
the  voice  of  the  public  crier,  from  one  of 
the  towers,  or  minarets. 


Cuistxim^    of    iran'oit.fii 
CountrtfiS. 


CEREMONY    OF    BLESSING    HOUSES. 

At  Pisa  the  week  before  Easter  the 
ceremony  of  blessing  the  houses  by  the 
rector  of  the  parish  takes  place  :  it  is  per- 
formed as  follows  : — Every  house  is  visi- 
ted by  the  clergyman,  dressed  in  a  little 
white  cassock  over  his  black  clothes,  ac- 
companied by  an  inferior  priest,  in  the 
same  costume,  by  way  of  an  attendant. 
The  former  pronounces  the  blessing  in 
the  nami'  of  the  Trinity,  (m  the  house  and 
its  inhabitants,  repeating  the  same  cere- 
mony up  stairs  and  down  stairs,  in  every 
hole  and  corner.  The  ceremony  ended, 
every  house  makes  a  small  offering ; 
the  poor  of  e^^r^,  and  the  more  genteel 
of  chocolate,  those  who  wish  to  be 
thought  oi  the  latter  class  are  generally 
very  munificent. 


JEWISH  SUPERSTITION. 

The  .Tews  at  Pisa,  which  place  has  a 
tolerable  sprinkling-  of  them,  have  a  su- 
perstition, that  when  a  dead  body  is  car- 
ried out  for  interment,  if  a  dog  passes 
under  the  bier,  the  funeral  must  be  post- 
poned for  the  day,  and  the  body  is  con- 
veyed back  from  whence  it  was  brought. 
The  people  of  the  town  being  aware  of 
this  false  piece  of  devotion  of  the  despised 
race,  take  pleasure  in  hunting  dogs  in 
such  a  direction  as  to  make  them  pass 
under  the  bier,  as  soon  as  they  discover 
a  Jew's  funeral,  to  the  discomfiture  of  liw 
Jews,  and  the  diversion  of  the  peop.e. 
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^Elun,  bom  at  Proeneste,  in  Italy, 
was  the  auditor  of  Pausanius.  He  taught 
rhetoric  at  Rome,  S'-on  after  the  death  of 
Adrian.  For  the  sweetness  of  his  speech 
he  was  called  the  '  honied  word.'  He 
wrote  of  living  creatures,  of  various  his- 
tory, and  of  militark-  thinf^s.  His  writ- 
in|;s  were  distinguished  by  an  Athenian 
spirit,  and  his  purity  of  the  Greek  tongue. 
Gesner.  speaking  as  to  his  historv,  savs, 
*  In  ^Elian's  books  of  living  creatures, 
there  is,  I  say,  a  certain  temperament  and 
harmony  of  either  philosophy,  moral  and 
natural.'  And  another  critic  adds.  '  In 
his  narrations,  what  is  there  that  is  not 
egregious  and  excellent  ?  What,  not  fit 
either  to  be  known,  or  to  imitate,  or  to  be 
declined  ?  What  i-  there  that  is  not  neai, 
elegant,  polite,  and  attic  ?  Who  shall 
sive  sweeter  sa\  our  to  the  taste,  or  create 
rru/rceaux  more  fit  for  mental  repast  ? 
Like  a  hyhlaean  hive,  hLs  honey  is  inex- 
haustible.' '         p. 


§^cicncc  anXf  Zvt 

AMBRICAN    MAGNIFYING    POWER. 

A  solar  microscope  is  prepared  for  ex- 
hibition at  Hartford,  which  is  said  to  pos- 
sess a  magnifying  power  of  3,000,000, 
and  may  be  raised  to  4,000,000,  if  the 
room  is  suflBciently  larje,  and  the  light 
strong.  By  its  a'^istance,  the  white  mealy 
particles  on  the  surface  of  fij<  appear 
living  objecu  of  2^  feet  in  length  ;  the 
aing  of  the  common  honey-bee  appears 
14  feel  in  leneth  ;  and  hundreds  of  snakes 
ef  the  enormous  ex'ent  of  six  to  eieht  feet 
may  be  disco\  ered  in  two  drops  oif  vine- 
gar.— Xew  York  Paper. 

HETBOD    OF  CLE.'VNING    PICTURKS. 

To  clean  old  pictures  painted  in  oil 
colours,  wash  them  well  with  a  sponee 
dipped  in  warm  beer  ;  let  them  become 
very  dry,  and  then  wash  them  with  liquor  of 
the  fine^  gum-dragon,  steeped  or  dissolv- 
ed in  fair  water  ;  never  use  blue  starch, 
wh'ch  tarnishe-,  and  eats  nut  the  colour- 
ing ;  or  white  of  e^gs,  which  casts  a 
thick  vami>h  over  the  picture,  and  onlv 
mends  bad  ones,  by  conceal  ng  the  faults 
of  the  colouring. — New  Mon. 

Sltwfliotiana. 


Great,  and  being  one  day  at  dinner  with 
him,  was  asked  by  the  conqueror,  how 
he  liked  the  entertainment  ?  "  It  is  excel, 
lent,"  replied  the  guest.  "  It  wants  but 
one  dish,  and  that  a  delici  .u>  one,  ihe 
head  of  a  tyrant."  If  the  philosopher 
meant  the  head  of  Nicocreon,  he  paid 
severely  for  his  saying,  for  by  the  orders 
of  the  tyrant  of  Salamis,  he  was  pounded 
in  a  mortar. 


RELIEF  OF  DELHI  BV  AN  ACTOR. 

When  Nadir  Shah,  the  usurper  of  the 
Persian  throne,  lay  before  Delhi  with  a 
powerful  army,  the  besieged  endured 
all  the  miseries  that  a  want  of  food  en- 
tails. Within  the  walls  famine  be?an  to 
rage  every  day  more  fiercely,  but  the 
Shah  was  deaf  to  the  miseries  of  mankind. 
The  public  spirit  of  Tucki,  a  famous  ac- 
tor, deserves  to  be  recorded  upon  this 
occasion.  Touched  with  compassion  for 
the  sufl^erers,  he  exhibited  a  play  before 
Nadir  Shah,  which  so  delighted  the 
monarch  that  he  commanded  the  actor 
to  ask  for  what  he  most  desired.  Upon 
hearing  the  Sultan's  words,  Tucki  imme- 
diately fell  upon  his  face,  and  said,  '  0 
King  !  command  the  gates  to  be  open- 
ed, that  the  poor  may  not  perith.'  His 
request  was  granted,  and  half  the  city 
poured  into  the  country,  and  the  place 
was  supplied  iu  a  few  "days  with  plenty 
of  provisions. 

DR.    BERKELEY. 

As  Berkeley,  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  immaterial  theory,  was  one  morning 
musin?  in  the  cloisters  of  Trinity  C 'liege, 
Dublin,  an  acquaintance  came  up  to  him, 
and  seeing  him  wrapt  in  contemplation, 
hit  him  .i  smart  rap  on  the  shoulder  with 
his  cane.  The  Doctor  sUrtin?,  called 
out,  'What's  the  matter?'  His  acquain- 
tance looking  him  sfradilv  in  the  face, 
replied,  '  No  matter,  Berkeley.' 

GENERAL    CHCRCH. 

This  officer  owed  a  thousand  pounds  to 
his  tailor,  who  came  to  dun  the  General 
even  in  his  tent.  Unable  to  pay,  and 
desirous  of  settin?  rid  of  an  importunate 
creditor.  General  Church  offered  him  a 
Captain's  commission,  promisipj-  to  make 
him  an  aide-de-camp  to  a  general  officer. 
The  tailor's  vanity  was  <;reater  than  his 
avarice,  he  look  the  commission,  and  set 
out  to  join  the  army. 


ANAXARCHTS 

Anaxarchus,  the  philosopher  of  Abdera, 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Alexander  the 


CURIOUS    INSCRIPTIO*. 

In  a  barber's  sJiop  window  in  a  court 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  W"hitpchaf»el,  is 
the  following  inscription.  "  Gentlemen 
shaved  without  incision  or  laceration." 
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©iarg  anti  COronoloan* 


DATE. 


Sept.  3 


4 


St.  Berlin 


St.  Eleiithernis 


DIARY. 


Gregory  I.  Pope 


DATE. 


Sept.    3 


CORRESPONDINfJ      CHRONOLOGY. 


St.  Rosalia 


St.  Evurtius 


__    4 


fi 


Nativity    of    tlie 
Virgin  Mary. 


St.  Omer 


Pope  Gregory  the  first,  surnamed  the  Great,  w.is  by 
birth  a  Koman.  In  the  year 690  he  succeeded  to 
thepapncy,  on  the  death  of  Pelasgiustlie  second. 
To  pope  Gregory  we  are  indebted  for  the  uitro. 
duction  of  Christianity  in  Uritnin.  He  di^d 
A.  D.  (JO-1 

llsy. — Anniversary  of  the  to'onalion  of  Richard 
CoEur  de  Lion,  which  took  phice  at  l  estmiaster, 
while  the  ceremony  w^^  \  erlorming  Ilie  mob  fell 
upon  the  Jews:,  and  murdered  many  of  tliem  and 
plundered  their  houses. 

This  saint  was  the  daughter  of  Siuibiild,  lord  of 
Roses  and  Quisquina.  Despising  the  c.ires  of 
tlie  worltl  sheretired  toa  c.ive  on  Mouiit  Pee.;iiiiu, 
where  after  living  a  life  of  devotion  and  penance 
she  died  a.  D.  I  It'i). 

1653. — On  this  day  Richard  Cro.nwell,  the  son  of 
the  protector,  Oliver,  wai  proclaimed  Lord  Pro- 
tector of  England. 

St.  Bertin  was  abbot  of  the  aljbey  of  St.  Berrui, 
near  the  town  of  St.  Omeis,  in  French  Flanders. 
He  died  A.  d.  709,  beloved  for  his  sanctity  and 
humility . 

1066. — William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  arrived  at 
Pev  ■jnsey  with  his  army  on  this  day,  to  contest  hig 
right  to  the  kinirdom  against  Harold,  who  had 
assumed  the  ciown  in  opposition  to  the  will  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  who  had  bequeathed  it  to 
him,  as  being  a  descendant  of  Canute. 

This  saint,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  great 
virtue  and  piety,  and  gifted  with  many  miracles 
was  abbot  of  St.  Mark's,  near  Spoletto. 
(18. — Anniversary  of  the  grand  Stratford  jubilee, 
instituted  by  David  Garrick,  the  English  Roscius, 
in  honour  of  our  immortal  Shakspeare,  This  ile- 
Bign,  noble  in  itself,  whatever  might  be  the  motive, 
met  with  ,i  'ast  deal  of  ridicule  and  opposition 
from  the  ( rivious  and  malicious,  but,  notwitU- 
standintr,  it  ua»  carried  into  execution  with  uni- 
versal approval. 

St.  Evutlius  was  bishop  of  Orleans  about  the  year 
A.  D.  3-10. 

Ifi65 — The  plague  of  London.  This  fearful  and 
devastating  contagion  commenced  on  this  day; 
the  pestilence  raged  with  such  vast  fury,  spreading 
in  all  directions,  and  sweeping  away  no  less  than 
6a,000  of  the  inhabitants. 

1709. — liorn  at  Litchheld,  Dr.  Johnson,  the  Colos- 
sus of  Literature ;  his  works  are  too  well  known 
;inil  esteemed  to  need  comment. 

This  festival  is  celebrated  in  the  church  with  great 
pr  lyer  and  thanksgiving;  it  was  appointed  by 
Pope  Servius  about  the  year  695.  Innocent 
IV.  honored  this  feast  with  an  octave  in  lL'44,  and 
Gregory  XI,  about  the  year  1370,  with  a  vigil. 

1474. — Born  on  this  day,  the  celebrated  Latin  poet, 
Ludovico  Ariosto,  at  the  castle  of  Keggio,  in 
Lombardy  ;  for  his  excellence  as  a  writer  lie  was 
crowned  with  laurel  by  Charles  V.  His  most  ad- 
mired piece  is  the  Orl.indo  Furiiso,  whicli  has 
been  twice  translated  into  English;  the  first  time 
b.v  Sir  John  Harrington,  in  1634;  and  the  last 
time  by  Mr.  Hoole,  1783. 

This  a.unt  gave  llie  name  to  the  city  of  which  he  was 
bishop.     He  died  A.  D.  607. 

1513. — The  b  ittle  of  Flodden  Fii-ld  was  fought  on 
this  day,  between  the  forces  of  Henry  VIII,  and 
those  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  who  commanded 
in  person.  The  Scotch  in  tliis  condict  were  sig- 
nally defeated  by  the  English,  mid  their  king 
slain,  and  with  him  the  flower  of  the  Scottish  no- 
bility. The  victorious  earl  of  i'urrey,  who  led  th« 
English,  WHS  restored  by  Henry  to  tt^e  title  of 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  forfi  iled  i>y  l>:s  I  ither, 


^ 


\ ,  mx^ 


l^otolanU  Sianlci). 


jJHufiitratftr  arttclr. 


ROWLAND  STANLEY: 

A    TALK    OP  THE    LOW     COUNTRIES. 


(For  the  Olio.) 


It  wail  a  strange  order  that  the  doom 

Of  these  two  crealares   rbould  he   thus  traced 

out.  BVBOV. 


It  wa3  on  a  cold  winter's  evenins:  In  the 
last  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  that  a 
party  of  gallants  sat  enjoying  theinsclve*  in 
the  Devil  Tavern  in  Fleet-street.  The 
various  liquors  on  the  tables  before  them, 
plainly  sheweil  that  they  were  determined 
to  fortify  their  stomachs,  while  within 
doors,  against  the  effects  of  the  cold  with- 
out. There  was  Malmsey,  Burirundy,  and 
Sherris  sack  in  })lpiity,  and  it  was  easy  to 
perceive  that  they  had  go:ie  far  to  rouse 
the  spirits  of  the  company,  though  witli- 
out  making  them  ab^olntelv  uproarious. 

"  Well,  Frank  Marley'."  said  one  of 

the  gallants,  slapping  the  should'  r  of  him 

who  sat  on  his  right-hand,  "  by  cock  and 

['ve,  it  glads  my  heart  to   ^eo  thee  here  ; 

"  Vol.  IL        '  K 


and  hast  thou  left  thy  books,  and  quitted 
the  close  air  of  the  Temple,  fnr  ihi^  good 
cheer  of  mine  host  of  the  Devil  .'  Bv 
mine  honour,  Frank,  thou  art  regene- 
rated :  thou  shah  be  liaptized  in  sack, 
and  admitted  again  into  the  society  of 
Christian  men." 

"Christian  men  !"  reforted  the  student, 
"  why,  callest  thou  thyself  Christian, 
Ned,  while  carousing  under  the  s  gii  of 
the  \  ery  Devil  himself  ?  I'll  wager  a 
pottle  o*  Malmsey  thou  hast  not  seen  the 
inside  <f  a  church  since  last  Pcnlirost- 
tidc." 

"  Thou  wilt  lose  thy  wager,  Frank  : 
ask  Barnaby,  tlie  sexton  of  St.  Martin's, 
if  I  was  not  the  most  devout  of  the  con- 
gregation on  Sunday  last." 

"  Ay,  truly,"  cried  another  of  the 
company,  "  thou  wert  there  doubtless  ; 
but  it  was  Mistress  Bridget  Barlow,  the 
rich  goldsmith's  widow  who  attracted  thee 
— Here  's  to  tiiy  success  '." 

He  drank  off  a  :.'lass  of  wine  as  he 
spoke,  and  his  cxamijle  was  followed  by 
the  rest  of  the  company,  when  the  student 
called  for  a  song.  The  firt  speaker  (who 
was  the  son   of  one  of  the   richest  iner- 
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chants  in  the  Chep^)  after  giving  a  few 
preparatory  hems,  sung  as  follows  -. — 

Merrily,  merrily  drain  the  bowl, 

If  Care  ye  would  not  dree  ; 
Here's  Malmsey,  Sack,  and  Hippocras, 

Sherris  and  Burgundy. 

Come,  ye  spiritless   wights,   who  are  wedded 
to  scolds. 

Those  shrews  who  are  match  for  the  Uevil, 
'Tis  wisdom  to  flee  from  their  music  I  trow, 

So  join  in  our  merrle  revel. 

And   ye    gnllanta,   who   scorch    'neath    your 
maWeii's  dark  glance. 

Who  swear  th.it  your  souls  are  like  tiniler, 
O  hasten  aivay  from  such  kirtle  durance, 

If  ye  would  not  be  burnt  to  a  cinder. 

"By  this  lit,'ht!"  exclaimed  the  student, 
"  thou  hast  a  marvellous  proper  voice, 
Ned  ;  have  ye  no  love  tale  to  tell  us  ? 
thou  liadst  once  a  store." 

"  Marry,  I  have  forgotten  them  ;  thou 
knowost  my  father  likes  not  my  travelling, 
so  that  I  have  small  chance  of  hearing  the 
adventures  of  love-sick  damsels  and  gal- 
lant knights  ;  but  yonder  sits  a  gentleman 
who  has  methinks  seen  service." 

The  person   alluded   to   by   the  young 


merchant  was  a  stout  hale  man,  about  the 
middle  age,  whose  buff  coat  and  broad 
belt,  sustaining  a  sword  and  dagger  of 
Spanish  workmanship,  plainly  indicated 
his  profession  ;  he  had  lost  an  arm,  and 
the  empty  sleeve  of  his  doublet  was  fas- 
tened by  a  point  to  his  breast. 

'*  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  on  being 
pressed  to  join  the  party,  "  I  have,  as 
you  suppose,  seen  some  service,  and  have 
left  an  arm  in  the  low  countries.  I  com- 
manded a  body  of  pikemen  at  the  siega 
of  Si.  Getrudenberg,  in  Brabant ;  'twas 
there  I  became  acquainted  with  an  Eng- 
lishman of  good  family,  whose  unhappy 
fate  I  .shall  ever  lament.  I  will,  with  your 
permission,  relate  the  history  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, and  his  death." 

To  this  tlie  company  gladly  assented, 
and  the  Captain,  emptying  his  glass,  be- 
gan as  follows. 

'*  On  my  arriving  in  Brabant,  Prince 
Maurice  was  before  St.  Getrudenberg, 
which  he  had  assaulted  several  times 
without  success.  The  company  under 
my  command  were  picked  men,  and  I 
was  soon  actively  engaged,  for  the  be- 
sieged made  frequent  sallies,  and  it  re- 
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Juired  some  of  the  best  iroops  to  repulye 
\em.  In  one  of  these  sallies,  I  was 
posted,  with  my  lioop,  lo  support  the 
charge  of  a  re-jimeut  of  Kiijhsh  pi>toliers. 
The  action  was  short,  but  bloody.  The 
enemy's  harqiiebiissiers  and  cross-bowmen 
made  sad  havoc  amoiis.'si  onr  horse ;  at 
their  first  discharge  full  twenty  saddles 
were  emptied,  and  a  fresh  body  of  their 
bill-men  ru^iiinj:  in,  completed  tiie  over- 
throw of  our  cavalry — they  broke  jjround 
and  relrt'aled.  A  desperate  charfje  of  the 
pikemeii  under  my  command  checked  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy.  In  the  midst  of  tlie 
rout,  I  suddenly  beheld  a  horse  galloping 
ov,  and  drag-gin^  its  rider,  who  lay  upon 
tlie  i.'round,  his  foot  having  become  en- 
tangled in  the  stirrup.  I  flew  to  his  as- 
sistance, and  with  some  diflicully  suc- 
ceeded in  extricating  the  stranger  from 
his  perilous  situation.  He  pressed  my 
hand  with  ^reat  warmth,  and  thanked  me 
a  thousand  times  for  my  timely  assistance. 
He  had,  luckily,  received  only  a  few 
slight  bruises,  from  the  efTects  of  which 
he  recovered  in  a  few  days,  and  a  friend- 
ship was  cemented  between  us,  which 
nothing  but  death  coull  terminate.  1 
learnt  that  his  name  was  Roland  Stanley, 
and  that  he  was  the  youngest  son  of  a 
rich  family  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire. 

"  I  will  not  tire  you,  Gentlemen,  with 
an  account  of  the  many  affairs  we  had 
with  the  enemy,  which  were  attended  with 
various  success.  Near  to  the  town  of  St. 
Getrudenberg  is  the  little  village  of  Slanlo, 
in  which  was  a  fort  of  some  consequence. 
Prince  Maurice  was  resolved  to  get  pos- 
session of  it,  as  it  commanded  a  weak 
quarter  of  the  town.  It  chanced  thai 
Stanley's  troop  and  my  own  were  ordered 
upon  this  expedition,  together  with  six 
culverins;  but  it  totally  tailed:  the  enemy 
sallied  out,  and  in  spite  of  the  most  ob- 
stinate valour  on  the  part  of  our  troop", 
we  were  beaten  back,  with  the  loss  of 
many  men.  Stanley's  horse  fell  under 
him,  pierced  by  a  harquebuize  shot,  and 
he  was  seized  and  dragged  into  the  fort 
by  the  enemy,  while  our  shattered  troops 
made  good  their  retreat.  Jndje  of  the 
mortification  and  sorrow  I  felt  at  being 
thus  deprived  of  my  friend  ;  indeed  I  had 
some  fears  for  his  safety,  for  the  prisoners 
on  eitlier  side  oftimes  experienced  rough, 
and  in  many  instances  cruel,  treatment, 
at  the  hands  of  their  captors. 

"  The  alarm  we  were  kept  in  the  few 
succeeding  days  diverte<i  my  melancholy  ; 
but  the  enemy,  weakened  by  the  continu.il 
checks  we  had  given  them,  became  less 
venturous,  and  kept  within  their  walls, 
and  I  was  again  left  to  deplore  the  loss  of 
my  fViend. 


"  One  night,  while  silting  in  my  tent 
absorbed  in  thought,  I  heard  the  hastv 
challemje  of  the  sentinel,  and  at  the  same 
nioMK'iii  Stanley  entered.  I  am  not  na- 
turally superstitious,  but  this  sudden  ap- 
[)aritioii  of  my  friend,  wlioin  I  had  con- 
sidered lost  to  iiic,  staggereil  uiy  senses. 
His  dress  was  wet  and  disordered,  and 
covered  with  green  weeds,  and  his  Innw 
dark  hair  was  drip|)ing  witit  moisture. 
The  warm  pre'-siire  of  the  hand  with 
which  I  was  greeted,  convinced  me  th  it 
it  was  he,  and  I  eagerly  inquired  how  he 
had  escapeil  ? 

"  '  We  will  talk  of  that  anon,*  said 
he;  '  but  first  give  me  a  ca-t  of  your 
clothes,  for  I  have  been  playing  the  otter, 
and  am  wet  to  the  skin.' 

"  I  complied  with  this  request,  and 
when  he  had  changed  his  dress,  he  gave 
me  an  account  of  his  escape. 

"  '  Howard,'  said  he,  '  am  not  I  a 
lucky  wight,  lo  make  a  corquesl  while  a 
prisoner  in  yonder  fort  ?' 

"  A  conquest!  echoed  I,  incredulously 
— What  mean  you  ? — 1  cannot  solve  your 
riddle. 

"  '  Marry,  no  less  than  this:  the  go- 
vernor of  that  fort  has  a  niece,  as  fair  a 
maid  as  e'er  set  free  a  captive  knight. 
Would'sl  thou  believe  it,  while  I  lay  tliis 
evening  in  my  dungeon,  mourning  the 
loss  of  my  freedom,  and  moreover  my 
coal  of  mail  and  Bilboa  blade,  which  those 
Walloon  dogs  have  despoiled  me  of,  the 
door  opened,  and  that  sweet  girl  entered 
my  prison.  She  bore  a  small  lamp,  and 
was  followed  by  a  dwarfish  figure,  who 
carried  a  small  basket. 

"  '  Stranger,'  said  she,  *  this  conduct 
may  seem  to  thee  unmaidenly,  but  you 
are  an  Engli>hman,  and  will  not  judge 
me  harshly  for  my  rashness.  You  must 
hasten  from  this  place,  or  your  head  will 
be  set  01)  the  walls  by  sunrise,  a  sad  spec- 
tacle fur  your  gallant  countrymen.' 

"  •  Had'st  thou  been  there,  my  friend, 
thou  would'st  ha'  thought  me  eloquent ; 
formelhinksl  never  poured  out  mv  thanks 
so  freely — no,  not  even  when  I  expe- 
rienced thy  kind  and  timely  assistance. 
To  be  brief,  she  enjoined  silence,  and  the 
dwarf  was  ordered  to  file  the  fetters  which 
secured  my  legs,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I 
was  free. 

"  '  Now,'  said  my  fair  deliverer, 
'  follow,  but  be  silent — your  life  depends 
upon  it !' 

"  '  We  parsed  from  the  dungeon  with 
stealthy  pace,  and  after  pa.ssing  through 
several  passage'-,  we  ascended  a  fli^'hl  of 
steps.  Here  the  measured  tread  of  a  sen- 
tinel was  audible.  The  dwarf  was  dis- 
missed, and  I  neglected  not  to  improve 
the  opportunity.     Short  as  it  was,  I  sue- 
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ceeded,  and  my  fair  deliverer  promised  to 
be  mine.  A  hasty  ki'^s  sealed  the  coin- 
pact,  and  I  solemnly  swore  to  bear  her 
away  from  the  fort  to-morrow  evening. 
The'sentinel,  '"hose  steps  I  had  heard, 
produced  a  rope,  which  he  fastened  to 
the  wall,  and  I  quickly  lowered  myself 
into  the  fosse  which  surrounds  the  fort, 
swam  across,  and  arrived  liere  without 
molestntinn.' 

"  Such,  Gentlemen,  was  the  account 
he  jjave  nie  of  hi'<  escape.     I  lisleu'i'd  to 
him  with  serious   altenlion,  and  thouj.'h  I 
saw  clearly  the  danjjer  of  the  attempt  to 
carry  off  his  niisiress,  I   resolved  to  aid 
him  in  the  enterpri/e.     Not  to  tire  you 
with  an  account  of  our   preparations,  I 
will  proceed   v/ith  my  story.     Nijjhl  ar- 
rived, and  found  us  with  about  fifty  men, 
near  the  walls  of  the  fort.     A  raft,  con- 
structed  with  liuht   timber,  served  us  to 
cro.ss    the   ditch.       Stanley    and   myself 
crossed,  and  a  postern  g-ate  admitted  us, 
with  five  men.  The  sentinels  were  bribed, 
and  all  was  still,  save  the  howlin<j  of  the 
doqrs  M'itliin  the  fort.     Leaving  our  men 
at  the  gale,  we  proceeded  on  tiptoe  aloncj 
a  dark   passage.     The   soldier  who  had 
admitted   us  then   cautiously   imlocked  a 
small  door   in  the   wall,  and    ascended  a 
flight  of  steps  :  we  followed  him,  and  on 
gaining  the  top,  were  told  to  wait  awhile. 
He  then  left  us,  lint  returned  in  a  few 
minutes,    and   desired    Stanley  to  follow 
him.    This  proceeding  somewhat  alarmed 
me.     What  if  it  should   be   a   conceited 
plan  to  betray  ns  ?    However,  I  resolved 
to  meet  my  fate,  if  it  should  prove  so  ; 
and  after  cocking  mv  petronels,   which  I 
had  taken  from  the  holsters  of  my  saddle, 
I  placed  them   again   in  my  girdle,    and 
loosening  my  sword  in  its  sheath,  I  stood 
preparedfor  any  attackthat  might  be  made 
U[)on  me,  looking  cautiously  round  on  all 
sides.     The  room  in   which   I  stood  had 
three  doors;  the   one  opposite  to  that  by 
which  I  had  entered  stood   open,  and  on 
looking  through  it  I  perceived  that  a  flight 
of  stairs  descended  into  a  dark  and  gloomy 
passage.     At  this  instant  I  was  somewhat 
startled  cm  hearing  a  noise  as  of  cautious 
footsteps,  and  looking  down  into  the  space 
below,  I  perceived  a  man   approaching  ; 
he  had  a  torch  in  his  hand,  and  I  saw  him 
cautiously  step   over   the  bodies  of   (wo 
soldiers,  who  lay  sleeping  upon  the  floor. 
Their  calivcrs  \-   lay  on  the  ground,  with 
their  lighted  matches  at  a  little  distance. 
Drawing  my  cloak  around  me,  and  shad- 
ing the  light  of  the  lamp  I  held,  I  waited 
the  approach  of  this  person,  whose  foot- 
steps I  soon  heard  ascending  the  stairs,  and 

■!   Caliiier — Ji  short    matchlock    hand  gun, 
fired  without  a  rest. 


the  next  moment  he  entered  the  room.  He 
was  a  man  of  tall  and  commanding  stature  ; 
his  hatless  head  was  bald  ,his  forehead  high 
and  he  glanced  round  the  room  with  an 
air  of  mistrust.  I  had  retreated  into  a  corner, 
in  the  hope  that  he  would  pass  without  per- 
ceiving me  ;    but  I  was  deceived,  for  he 
demanded  to  know  who  I  was,  and  at  the 
same  time  cocked   a  pistol.     I  drew  my 
sword,  and  rushed  upon  him  ;  he  snap[)ed 
his   pistol,    but  it   missed    fire,    and    ray 
thrust  was  broken  by  the  cloak  which  he 
had  thrown  over  his  left  arm.     This  gave 
him  time  to  draw  his  sword,  and  he  pres- 
sed  upon  me  with  great  vigour.      The 
clasli  of  our  weapons  would  have  certainly 
alarmed  the  guards  who  slept  beneath, 
had  not  their  liquor  been  drugged.      The 
noise,  however,   roused  Stanley,  who  en- 
tered with  his  mistress.     I  conjured  hiuj 
to  fly  instantly,   while  I   kept  my  adver- 
sary at  sword's  point.     He  obeyed  me, 
and  instantly  left  the  apartment,'  though 
he  had  already  drawn  his  sword  to  assist 
me.      My    antagonist    swore    deeply    on 
perceiving  his  niece.      This  sight  proba- 
bly threw  him  off  his  guard,   for  a  thrust 
striking  him  on  the  breast,  he  reeled,  and 
staggering    backwards,     fell    down    the 
stairs.     His  coat  of  mail  saved  him,   and 
shattered  my  sword  to  pieces,  but  tlie  fall 
was  terrible,  and  I  heard  his  armour  ring 
as  his  body  bounded  from  step  to  step  till 
he  reached  the  bottom.      Not  a  moment 
was  to  be  Inst  ;  I  quickly  secured  the  door 
so  that  he  could  not  pursue   us,   and  flew 
to  Stanley,  who  had  borne  off  his  prize. 
We  had  reached  the  gate,   when  the  loud 
ringing  of  a  bell   told  that  the  garrison 
was  alarmed,   and  in  an  instant  a  roar  of 
voices  was  heard  within   the   fort.     The 
men  who  had  remained  at  the  gate    seiz- 
ed with  fear,  jumped  on  the  raft— Stan- 
ley followed  with  hi.s   fair  burden, — and 
that  moment  it  upset  !      ....'.. 
That  night  will  never    be  efl^aced    from 
my  memory  !      One  loud  shriek  of  mor- 
tal   agony    burst    from  the  unfortunates, 
whose    armour    did    not   allow   ihem    a 

chance  of  escape  !  The  fosse  was  deep 

they  sunk  down,  and  the  next  moment 
the  raft  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  water  ! 
A  heavy  fire  from  the  troops,  who  now 
lined  the  walls,  rendered  any  attempt  to 
save  them  impracticable,— indeed,  I  was 
in  much  danger  my.self;  but  having  cut 
with  my  dagger  the  straps  of  my  corslet, 
I  threw  it  off",  and  swam  across  the  fosse' 
uninjured  l)y  the  shower  of  balls  which 
was  rained  from  the  fort,  and  regained 
ray  troop,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  for 
the  fate  of  my  youn^;  friend.  The  fort 
was  taken  a  few  days  afterwards,  when  a 
shot  from  a  culverin  look  off  my  left  arm 
"  Gentlemen,  pardon  these  tears  for  the 
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untimely  fate  of  a  valued  friend  and  com- 
rade. The  recollection  of  it  ha<  rendered 
me  until  for  your  company. — Give  you 
good  niglit." 

Tlie  Captain  rose  as  he  spoke,  and 
throwing  his  cloak  around  him,  howed  to 
the  company,  and  notwithstanding  their 
entreaties,  departed. 

J.  Y.  A N. 


AN  INCIDKNT  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A 
BUONAPARTIST. 


TOLD     UY    HIMSK 


STANZAS  WRITTEN  AFTER  READING 
BYRON'S  DON  JUAN. 


{For  the  Olio.) 


Oh,  surely  !  had  the  Muse  foreseen 

This  vice-engend'riiis  themi-  ; 
To  thee,  oh,  Byron  !  then  had  been 

Denied  her  fairy  dream  : 
Or,  when  Apollo  gave  to  thee 
Hisvense  of  matchless  melody. 

Could  he  have  read  the  page. 
On  which  his  numbers  were  to  shine. 
Bedecking  sin  with  robes  divine. 
He  would  have  gtay'd  thy  glowing  rhyme. 

The  wonder  of  the  age  1 

Full  many  a  chord  of  sweetest  sound 

Thy  brejthing  nor.g  awakes  ; 
And  many  a  smile  of  feeling  round 

Its  heart-own'd  mukic  breaks  : 
The  earliest  love's  most  charming  bliss — 
The  young  embrace — the  first  fond  kiss — 

Affection's  moon-lit  bow'r — 
These  meet  the  eye,  and  touch  the  soul. 
And  through  the  youthful  sense*  roll. 
Bending  to  love's  divine  controul 

Th'  emotions  of  the  hour  ! 

Bat  with  these  honey'd  sweets  combined, 

A  deadly  poison  flows 
Unheeded  to  the  op'ning  mind. 

And  blights  it  as  it  blnw4  ; 
There  heartless  passion  has  the  taste 
Of  virtuous  love,  though  wide  the  waste 

Its  haioc  fcalters  round. 
And,  tempting,  to  the  youthful  heart, 
Insisuates  Its  rankling  d^rt. 
Bound  which  a  troubling  gnawing  smart 

Is  ever  cooklant  found  ! 

Though  joy  would  fain  ihy  lines  enfold. 

Too  surely  yet  we  know. 
The  lawless  iileanure^  thou  hast  told. 

For  thf!  had  only  woe  '. 
That  recklessness  of  others  hearU 
Thy  hero's  wild  career  imparts, 

To  thine  no  I.ethe  gave  : 
And  other  hearts  than  thine  can  feel 
For  wounds  bestow'il.remoriie  can't  heal  ; — 
False  was  the  hour  that  bade  conceal 

The  depth  of  passion's  wave  ! 

Oh  !  if  to  virtue,  constant,  thou 

Hadst  tuned  thy  giant  lay. 
Then  from  thy  fame  the  myrtle  bough 

No  envious  hand  could  ntay' 
But  thou  art  gone  !   and  o'er  thy  grave 
'Tivere  cruel  ev'ry  fault  to  wave 

That  dims  thy  mem'ry  bright  : 
Let  pity  stay  the  voice  of  blame. 
And  future  ages  o'er  thy  name, 
EmbUion  forth  thy  we'.l  earn'd  fame, 

Of  Poesy  the  ligbt ! 

R.  JARMAN. 


(for  the  Olio.) 

When  thf  failure  of  the  Russian  cam- 
paign had  reduced  the  dominions  of  Na- 
poleon tn  the  narrow  boundaries  of  the 
Isle  of  Elba,  I  still  retained  my  commis- 
sion, although  the  return  of  Louis  had 
compelled  many  of  the  principal  an<l 
more  distinguished  oflicers  to  flv  their 
country. 

The  colonel  of  the  regiment  to  which 
I  belonged,  had  with  others  retired  into 
Italy,  and  a  fierce  royalist  emigrant  was 
appointed  to  the  command  ;  at  the  same 
lime  that  every  vacancy  was  filled  up  by 
men  of  the  same  spirit,  who  had  returned 
in  crowds  with  the  exiled  Bourbon. 

These  intruders  were  viewed  with  a 
jealous  eye  by  all  who  had  served  under 
the  emperor  ;  nor  did  they  fail  to  repay 
us  with  haughty  coldness,  and  restle.« 
suspicion.  Thus  frequent  occasions  were 
given  for  quarrel,  of  which  both  parties 
were  eager  to  avail  themselves.  Scarce  a 
day  passed  without  .some  dispute  happen- 
ing at  the  me.«s,  which  invariably  termi- 
nated in  a  duel. 

The  Buonapartisls,  who  gloried  in  an 
opportunity  of  wreaking  their  political 
hatred  on  the  enemies  of  their  great 
captain,  and  who  were  in  general  the 
more  expert  swordsmen,  in  most  cases, 
slew  their  antagonists. 

Many  were  the  unfortunate  royalists, 
who  returned  to  their  native  countries,  af- 
ter a  long  and  dreary  exile,  to  be  hurried 
to  a  premature  grave,  victims  of  tliat 
same  party  spirit  which  had  already  caused 
them  so  many  suflTerings.  But  the  feeling 
which  then  prevailed  was  so  powerful, 
that  it  ."teemed  to  neutralize  humanity  ;  so 
much  so,  that  in  following  the.se  unfortu- 
nates to  the  grave,  satisfaction  rather 
than  sorrow  sat  on  the  countenances  of 
their  brother  officers,  while  whispers  of 
the  following  import  passed  around : — 
"  another  Bourbon  has  returned  home  ;" 
"  who  will  be  the  next?" 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  among  us, 
when  we  received  orders  to  prepare  for  a 
review,  at  which  the  king  was  to  be  pre- 
sent, on  a  plain  near  St.  Cloud,  about 
four  miles  from  Paris,  on  the  borders  of 
which  our  barracks  were  situate. 

We  passed  the  review  with  much  eclat, 
and  received  many  flattering  compliments 
on  our  appearance  and  condition,  consi- 
dering tlie  campaigns  we  had  lately  been 
engag"d  in  ;  but  few  were  the  cheers 
which  greeted  the  Bourbon  in  return  ;  for 
sullen  reserve  closed   the   mouths  of  the 
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soldiery.  This  he  would  not  see,  and  to 
conciliate  them  in  some  degree,  diiected 
that  each  man  should  receive  a  double 
ration,  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  to  drink  his 
health.  This  order  raised  a  momentary 
shout  of  applause,  which  however  soon 
died  away. 

It  was  the  climax  of  bad  policy  in  his 
majesty's  advisers  to  cause  him  to  hold  a 
field-day  so  soon  after  the  restoration, 
because  nothing  could  more  powerfully 
recal  the  image  of  their  beloved  leader  to 
the  recollection  of  llie  troops,  than  a  dis- 
play of  this  kind,  in  which  he  was  wont 
to  appear  so  generous,  great,  and  noble. 

On  the  return  of  the  soldiers  to  the  bar- 
racks, having  received  their  extra  rations 
and  wine,  the  first  toast  proposed  was  to 
the  health  of  "  Le  Grand  Capitaine,  f 
Le  petit  Corporal,  and  may  he  again  re- 
turn to  lead  us  to  victory,"  and  as  the  in- 
fluence of  the  wine  increased  upon  them, 
shouts  of  "  Vive  r  Empereur  "  began 
to  be  heard  in  various  quarters,  which 
quickly  echoed  through  the  building. 

I  was  at  this  time  on  guard  at  the  north 
irate,  and  an  order  was  brought  to  me 
from  the  colonel,  to  draw  out  a  party  of 
men,  and  to  arrest  all  rioters,  who  named 
the  Exile,  under  whatever  appellation. 
In  consequence  of  this  order,  I  immedi- 
ately turned  out  my  men,  and  proceeded 
to  the  quarter  where  the  greatest  uproar 
prevailed.  My  appearance  in  most  places 
quelled  the  disturbance,  and  when  it  had 
not  that  etfcct,  I  rebuked  the  parties,  in 
such  a  luanner,  that  for  my  sake,  not  for 
that  of  the  authority  by  which  I  acted, 
they  became  silent  and  orderly,  knowing 
me  to  be  well  affected  to  the  good  cause. 
In  short  I  made  no  prisoners,  being  well 
aware  of  the  severity  with  which  they 
would  be  visited  in  the  present  disturbed 
stale  of  the  community. 

The  next  day  at  mess  the  conversation 
turned  on  the  review  and  its  results,  and 
many  curious  disquisitions  were  made  on 
the  conduct  of  the  soldiery,  according  to 
the  different  sentiments  of  the  several 
speakers,  into  which  I  entered  warmly. 

The  royalLsts  were  outrageous  against 
the  troops, — no  epithet  was  bitter  enou<;h 
for  them, — no  punishment  commensurate 
with  their  ingratitude. — "  They  deserved 
fiot  the  honour  of  .serving  so  good  and 
great  a  king." 

To  one  who  addressed  some  rhapsodies 
of  this  kind  to  me  in  particular,  I  re- 
plied :— "  Their  conduct  does  not  appear 
to  me  in  such  dark  colours,  for  it  at  least 
shews  them  not  ungrateful  for  past  fa- 
vours." 


t  Nnines  l)y  which  Nnpoleon  was  universally 
J:nown  ami  FpoKfii  of  in  llie  Freiicti  Army. 


He  reddened  with  anger  at  this  direct 
allusion  to  forbidden  subjects;  which 
having  drawn  the  attention  of  the  whole 
mess  upon  us,  he  was  compelled  to  resent. 
At  first  he  knew  not  what  to  say  on  so  deli- 
cate a  point,  but  collecting  himself,  with 
a  sarcastic  grin,  he  observed,  "  It  is  a 
new  principle  of  gratitude,  to  repay  fa- 
fours  received  from  one  master,  by  the 
neglect  of  duty  to  another,  which  a  bro- 
ther officer  of  iiiine  adopted  last  even- 
ing." 

The  contemptuous  epithet  "  Canaille," 
escaped  me  at  this  moment ;  which  he 
no  sooner  heard,  than  seizing  a  bottle  of 
wine,  he  aimed  it  with  much  violence  at 
my  head.  It  however  happily  did  not 
take  effect.  I  instantly  sprang  on  the 
table,  and  should  have  run  the  dastard 
through,  but  for  the  interference  of  our 
brother  officers.  After  the  first  transports 
of  passion  had  subsided,  we  coolly  re- 
sumed our  seats,  a  future  meeting  on  the 
subject  being  understood  by  all  parties. 

In  the  evening  I  sent  a  friend  to  commu-. 
nicate  with  my  assailant,  and  early  the 
next  morning,  wrapped  in  my  roqiielaure, 
and  accompanied  by  a  surgeon,  who  was 
likewise  a  Buonapartist,  repaired  to  a 
wood  on  the  south  side  of  the  barracks  to 
meet  my  adversary. 

No  words  of  recrimination  past  between 
us, — we  immediately  took  our  ground, — 
measured  swords,  and  after  a  short  but 
fierce  encounter,  my  weapon  pierced  his 
vitals,  and  he  fell  a  corjjse  at  my  feet.  I 
left  him  in  the  hands  of  his  second  and 
the  surgeon,  and  returned  to  my  quarters; 
when  on  entering  the  south  po;t,the  cap- 
tain of  the  guard,  who  was  my  intimate 
friend,  slept  up  to  me,  and  said — "  You 
have  sent  the  Bourbon  to  a  better  world, 
I  suppose  ?"  A  nod  confirmed  his  sup- 
position. 

"  You  must  not,"  continued  he,  "go 
to  your  apartment,  if  you  value  your 
safely  ;  a  guard  is  placed  there  to  arrest 
you  as  soon  as  you  arrive.  Your  only 
resource  is  in  immediate  flight.  Your 
conduct  on  a  late  occasion,  and  last 
night's  conversation,  have  been  reported 
to  the  authorities.  Fly  directly  to  Paris, 
and  thence  out  of  the  kingdom  as  speedily 
as  pos.sible.  If  you  get  into  prison  now, 
you  may  never  come  out  again.  I  warn 
you  as  a  friend." 

Startled  at  this  information,  I  was  for  a 
moment  lost.  "  I  have  no  money,"  I  re- 
plied, "  and  there  are  nearly  two  hundred 
Napoleons  in  my  boudoir." 

"  Here  are  twenty,"  said  he,  "  at 
Paris  ycru  can  get  more  ; — the  delay  of  a 
few  minutes  may  prove  fatal — give  me 
the  keys  of  your  apartment :  whatever  I 
ran  recover,  I  will  transmit  to  you,  if  you 
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will  inform  me  of  your  address  when  once 
in  safety." 

Hastily  bidding  my  friend  farewell,  I 
mounted  the  first  conveyance  to  Paris 
which  presented  itself,  called  a  fiacre,  and 
visited  my  brother  and  two  or  three  friends, 
who  gave  me  letters  of  introduction  and 
credit  for  London  : — thence,  by  means 
of  an  old  passport  altered,  with  all  sccresy 
and  dispatch  I  reached  Calais,  where  I 
had  been  instructed  to  remain  concealed 
in  the  house  of  a  distant  relation  of  my 
family,  until  a  favourable  opportunity 
should  permit  me  to  embark  for  England. 

But  it  appearing  to  me,  that  if  I  made 
any  delay,  a  description  of  my  person 
would  arrive,  and  the  gensd'armcs  would 
be  on  the  alert  to  arrest  me,  I  resolved  to 
attempt  to  extricate  myself  at  once  by  a 
bold  manoeuvre. 

I  was  dulv  informed  of  the  time  at 
which  the  packet  departed  for  Dover ;  but 
my  old  passport,  though  it  had  served  me 
thus  far,  was  not  sufficient  to  gain  a 
free  departure  from  the  kingdom,  and  I 
hesitated  lo  subject  it  to  the  scrutiny  of 
the  authorities,  lest  the  imposture  should 
be  discovered.  I  consequently  determined 
to  attempt  the  impudent  manoeuvre,  which 
fortunately  for  me  succeeded  so  well. 

Some  time  before  the  vessel  got  under 
way,  I  went  down  to  the  beach,  dressed 
in  "my  regimentals,  with  the  appearance 
of  perfect  ease  and  self-possession,  not 
even  deigning  to  cast  a  look  upon  the  few 
oflBcers  of  custom,  who  were  loitering 
about ;  and  entering  a  boat,  pushed  off 
for  the  packet,  which  was  shortly  after 
thronged  witli  passengers. 

Here  I  paced  the  deck  with  great  sang- 
froid, until  I  perceived  the  gens  d'armes 
coming  off  to  examine  the  pas-porls.  I 
then  retired  into  the  cabin,  which  was 
entirely  empty,  the  passengers  being  on 
deck  to  secure  their  luggage.  I  instantly 
secreted  myself  with  all  possible  care 
and  snugness  under  tlie  bedding  of  one 
of  the  berths,  and  lay  motionless,  and  al- 
most smothered,  scarcely  darin^f  to  breathe. 
Several  persons  entered,  and  again  left 
the  cabin — every  footstep  alarmed  me. 
At  length  I  heard  the  gens  d'armes  with 
oaths  descending  the  accommodation  lad- 
der ; — my  heart  sunk  within  me ;  I  did 
not  doubt  but  that  suspicion  was  raised 
concerning  me,  and  that  a  strict  scrutiny 
was  about  to  be  instituted.  But,  as  fate 
would  have  it,  they  made  no  particular 
search,  and  simply  casting  a  slight  glance 
into  each  berth,  passed  on  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  vessel,— then  I  breathed 
again. 

No  sooner  was  I  assured  of  their  de- 
parture, and  that  we  were  under  way, 
than  I  sprang  from  my  concealment,  and 


with  all  Uie  vivacity  of  a  happy  French- 
man joined  the  cheerful  conversation  of 
the  passengers,  who  seemed  almost  as  de- 
lighted at  the  idea  of  revisiting  their  na- 
tive country,  as  I  was  in  escaping  from 
mine.  J.  M. 


FRUITS  OF  SPOnXING. 
(For  the  Olio.) 


Since  the  first  of  Septemlx-r  in  totvn  haa  oc- 
currt-d, 

Not  a  cliaffinch  is  seen,  nota  sparrow  isheard; 

Ev'n  tlie  watercress  girls,  tlie  scare- ccowJi  of 
the  morning. 

Really  seem  as  if  shot  at — mortality  scorning  : 

Blunderbusses  and  pistols,  stocks,  guns  with- 
out flints. 

Empty  barrels,  (not  Meux's)  but  touch-holes 
with  hints, 

That  let  fly  like  the  ginger-pop  bnttle-impa 
boiling. 

For  unqualified  people  in  dusty  heat  tolling  : 

Aud  the  elilers  of  workhouses — alms — in  de- 
cline, 

That  were  wont  'to  snuff  air'  when  the  sun  is 
in  shine. 

And  the  parrots  in  cages — those  mimics  of 
tattle. 

Are  keptin  from  the  out-of-door  powder-spent 
battle. 

Like  clothesmen  shots,  bag  all  the  game  they 
can  get ; 

Like  the  fishermen 'all  are  fish  that  come  to 
their  net ;' 

And  like  fowlers — malays,  bantams  polands 
and  chicken. 

They  slave  home  with  the  'olla'  for  pickling 
and  picking : — 

Clamps  of  bricks  are  bespatter'd,  posts  equally 
mark'd, 

Stables,  pig'ries  and  barns,  elms  and  ashes 
uiibark'd; 

And  the  point  scenting  dogs  that  went  outward 
with  yelling. 

Are  returned  as  aead  game  to  the  cockney- 
shire  dwelling  : — 

Hosts  of  friends  are  collected,  large  presents 
are  made. 

And  they  joy  in  the  sport  which  has  lost  them 
their  trade ; 

•Tally  hoP'  for  such  sportsmen  ' — 'Hark  for- 
ward !'  rewarded. 

In  the  Bench,  or  the  Fleet,  they  are  carefully 
guarded.  P. 


SONNET. 
{For  the  Olio.) 


'Tis  sweet  to  see  the  rose's  glowing  hue, 
Blooming  like  Beauty  in  her  hour  of  pride  ; 
Sweet  the  laburnum's  tresses  bright  lo  view, 
Droopinglikeriugletsfrom  the  blushing  briile; 
But  sweeter,  softer  (o  the  vision  far. 
Is  the  youn,;  water  lily  rearing  high 
Her  form  of  love,  like  Venus. evening's  starj 
While  dance  the  waves  around  her  merrily, 
And  swift  the  fish  glide  through  the  silvery 

stream, 
Like  stars  that  gem  the  breast  of  evening's 

sky  i 
Or  like  the  attendant  spirits  of  a  dream. 
Or  the  l>right  sparkle  from  the  lover'«  eye  ! 
While  Nature  all  around  in  calmest  mood, 
I  nvites  us  to  her  banquet,  solitude. 

Hilloway.  J.  F- 
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THK  WEST  END  OF  PICCADILLY  ; 

MAY,  1828. 

Persons  who  have  London  continually 
inider  their  eye  do  not  see  it.  Perhaps 
It  is  best  seen  by  those  lo  whom  it  is 
new,  ;ind  who  are  accustomed  to  view 
only  fields,  trees,  and  hedtjes.  If  such 
be  the  case,  I  may  boast  of  having  seen 
London  from  my  windows  near  Hyde 
Park  Corner ;  for  I  have  looked  at  it 
with  the  eye  of  a  stranger  :  and,  at  home, 
I  am  in  a  wood. 

AH  London  is  in  a  hurry.  Peers  and 
senators  drive  as  if  the  welfare  of  the 
state  depended  on  the  speed  of  their 
horses.  Butcher's  boys  drive  as  if  famine 
reigned  in  the  community,  and  the  peo- 
ple were  not  to  eat  till  the  meat  they 
carried  reached  their  months.  Hackney 
coachmen  drive  as  if  their  fare  were  pro- 
portioned to  their  hasie.  Stage  coach- 
men drive,  because  their  time  is  laid 
down  to  a  minute.  L'ulies  recline  on 
cushions,  in  open  carriages,  looking  as 
if  all  energy  of  body  and  mind  were  lost ; 
yet  they  are  driven  with  the  same  fury  of 
expediiion.     Horses  pay  for  all. 

Ladies  ihere  are  who  drive  their  own 
grooms ;  and  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
there  are  who  drive  their  own  stage- 
coaches :  taking  their  friends  behind,  and 
on  the  roof,  as  outside  passengers.  Some 
dandies  dash  along  on  horseback  ;  others 
modestly  conceal  themselves  in  a  small 
carriage,  neatly  covered  with  leathei, 
and  called  a  cab.  This  word  etymologists 
derive  from  the  French  cabriolri,  and 
young  gentlemen  consider  it  as  an  im- 
provement upon  the  original  term.  To 
complete  the  equipaie,  a  little  embryo 
jrroom,  in  a  close  brown  coat  and  topped 
boots,  stands  behind  the  leather.  The 
endeavour  to  conrpier  time  and  space  is 
still  the  same.  Ladies  in  the  Park  excite 
my  compassion  ;  they  suffer,  rather  than 
enjoy  the  drive  ;  and  the  general  air  of 
lassitude  convinces  me,  that  the  di-^play 
of  elegant  equipages,  superb  liveries,  and 
bonnets  adorned  wilh  many  coloured 
vibb'ons  and  flowers,  could  alone  sup- 
port them  under  the  fatigue.  Servants 
who  stand  l)ehind  ihc  carriages  undergo 
a  still  harder  penance. 

My  grandmother  was  in  London  fifty 
years  ago,  and  I  have  heard  her  say,  that 
at  that  time  all  was  grand  and  stately. 
Gold  and  silver  lace  appeared  commonly 
in  the  streets,  on  the  hats  and  waistcoats 
of  walking  gentlemen.  Carriages  had 
curtains  uf  silk,  fringed  and  drawn  up  in 
festoons  ;  they  were  driven  at  a  steady 
and  moderate  pace ;  they  were  never 
opened  at  the  (op,  and  an  open  carriage 
of  any  description  was  larely  seer>.  Some 


remains  of  dignity  are  still  observable  in 
the  stately  horses  and  solemn  motions  of 
the  dravs,  and  in  those  ponderous  ma- 
chines, the  travelling  waggons. 

Nothing  has  made  a  more  rapid  pro- 
gress during  the  last  fifty  years  than  the 
facility  of  travelling.  I  have  been  told, 
by  an  old  friend  of  our  family,  that,  fifty 
years  ago,  a  diligence,  which  conveyed 
three  inside,  and  no  outside  passengers, 
Dor  any  apparent  luggage,  and  which 
performed  a  journey  of  118  miles  in 
twenty-two  hours,  was  considered  as  a 
miracle  of  speed.  And  well  it  might  be 
so  ;  for,  about  thirty  years  before  this 
period,  the  only  stage  coach  from  Litch- 
field to  London,  went  through  Birming- 
ham, and  worked  its  way  to  the  metro- 
polis in  three  days. 

Now,  public  coaches  are  passing  along 
Piccadilly  every  minute  of  the  day,  cover- 
ed with  people,  boxes,  trunks,  and  bas- 
kets, and  flying  at  the  rate  of  nine  or  ten 
miles  an  hour.  Nothing  would  be  more 
easy  for  me  than  to  step  into  one  of  these 
if  I  should  choose  to  do  to,  and  I  am  at 
Falmouth  or  Portsmouth,  Southampton 
or  Pool,  Caermarthen  or  Holyhead,  at  a 
given  moment,  and  without  any  effort  of 
my  ov/n.  Coaches  pass,  which  engage  to 
set  me  down  at  Jersey,  Guernsey,  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  or  Havre  de  Grace  ;  and  though 
I  know  that  hills  have  been  lowered,  val- 
leys have  been  raised,  and  stones  have 
been  broken,  to  facilitate  travelling,  I 
confess  I  felt  some  surprise  at  these  un- 
dertakings. However,  when  I  reflected 
that  people  were  going  to  drive  under  the 
Thames,  and  to  be  driven  along  the  usual 
roads  by  coal,  instead  of  being  drawn  by 
horses,  I  thought  a  stage  coach  to  the 
continent  miglit  be  a  very  natural  con- 
veyance. 

Stage  coachmen  are  important  person- 
ages ;  not  only  are  the  lives  of  passen- 
gers, and  the  fate  of  packages,  in  their 
hands,  but  the  whole  lading  of  the  vehicle 
is  their's  during  the  journey.  They  are 
.so  sensible  of  this  proprietorship,  that 
1  have  heard  one  of  these  gentlemen,  on 
looking  into  his  coach,  and  finding  it 
em|)ty,  cry  out,  with  a  high  tone  of  au- 
thority, "  Where  are  my  insides?" 

In  general,  horses  in  London  neither 
walk,  nor  trot,  nor  gallop,  which  paces 
were  formerly  considered  to  be  those  of 
a  horss  :  they  are  liere  taught  to  run,  and 
run  they  know  they  must,  till  they  can 
run  no  longer.  They  are  commonly  well 
fed  ;  but  food  beyond  the  natura.  appe- 
tite, is  an  incentive  to  labour  beyond  the 
natural  strength,  and  the  whip  is  the 
agent  which  takes  care  that  the  stinnilus 
is  not  lost. 

When    night   clones  on   the  works   of 
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creation,  and  ((ives  the  signal  for  repose 
to  all  but  animals  of  prey,  ladies  and 
•fcrjilemen,  servuiiis  and  horses,  are  still 
awake  and  employed.  Nature  never 
formed  man  or  IJea-st  for  sueh  continued 
exertion.  Horses,  the  most  beautiful  of 
their  species,  for  sucli  are  here,  sink  (o 
that  last  stai;e  of  degradation,  ilie  hack- 
ney coaches,  while  their  labour  is  in- 
creased, and  their  food  diminished,  and 
they  drop  down,  and  are  seen  no  more. 
Sleep  seems  to  be  the  grand  desideratum 
of  all  ranks  of  people.  The  great  may 
indulge  in  it  at  home — if  they  can  find 
it ;  the  lower  ranks  could  find  it  every- 
where, and  they  .<ieize  every  opportunity 
to  lay  hold  of  it.  The  fooimuii  >leeps  in 
his  seat  behind  llie  carriage,  if  he  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  one ;  the  groom 
sleeps  by  the  si  !e  of  his  master,  while 
the  master  is  driving  :  the  hackuey  coach- 
man sleeps  on  his  box  while  his  coach  is 
ou  the  stand,  and  some'.imes  when  he  is 
driving  it  himself ;  the  carman  sleeps 
equally  on  his  load  of  hay  or  of  manure  ; 
and  the  gardener  on  his  load  of  fresh  cab- 
bao;es. 

While  one  part  of  London  is  riding  or 
driving  in  Bond  Street,  Regent  Street, 
Piccadilly,  and  the  Park,  another  part  is 
pushing  and  striving  behind  the  counter  ; 
but,  amidst  all  the  seeming  confusion, 
there  is  tiie  greatest  regularity.  The 
coachman,  whether  amateur  or  coachman 
by  profession,  measures  with  his  eye  the 
space  befor.'  him,  and  knows  exactly 
whether  it  be  sufficient  for  his  wheels. 
The  haberdasher  measures  his  custo^ner 
with  the  same  precision,  and  the  attention 

riaid  her  is  proportio-.ed  to  her  station  in 
ife.  I  go  into  a  fashionable  shop  ;  I 
pass  through  the  region  of  linens  and 
cottons,  then  through  that  of  gloves  and 
stockings,  and  I  arrive  at  the  emporium 
of  taste,  where  are  di-^played  ribbons, 
silks,  and  good-  of  fancy.  I  stop  here, 
without  proceeding  to  the  jewellery, 
which  closes  the  exhibition,  and  I  ask  for 
a  trifling  article.  My  appearance  is  plain, 
and  I  am  con--igned  to  one  of  the  junior 
officers  of  the  establishment,  who  neither 
knows  where  to  find  the  article  in  ques- 
tion, nor  can  tell  its  price,  without  con- 
sulting one  of  his  superiors.  This  supe- 
rior finds  there  is  something  in  my  man- 
ner which  deserves  his  services,  and 
he  waits  upon  me  himself.  I  ask  for 
other  articles,  and  the  master,  who  has 
had  his  eye  upon  me  during  the  whole 
time,  takes  me  out  of  the  hands  of  his 
deputies,  and,  when  I  have  made  my 
purchases,  attends  me  to  the  door  of  my 
carriage. 

But  a  'tranger,  like  myself,  has  not  the 
means   of   knowing    to   which    shop  she 


ought  to  go.  One  displays  the  costly 
articles  of  fa>hion,  and  is  beset  by  car- 
riages and  guarded  by  footmen  ;  another, 
the  cheapest  of  all  shops,  as  is  proved  by 
the  prices  marked  on  the  goo<ls  in  the 
window,  hangs  its  cotton  of  "  Oiil\  6d.  a 
yard"  over  the  door,  and  the  poor  woman 
slops  to  look  at  it  with  her  fingers,  as 
many  [leople  look  at  engravings.  But 
thre  are  so  many  best  s\\o\>-i  and  cheapest 
shops,  and  the  superiority  of  each  is  so 
well  attested  by  the  proprietor,  tJiat  it  is 
not  easy  to  decide  where  one  mav  best 
lay  out  one's  money.  If  I  wore  leather 
shoes,  I  should  be  quite  at  a  loss  whether 
to  "  Use  Warren's,"  or  "  Hunt'>  Black- 
ing." La  Belle  Assem. 


2rf)c  Xotc  liJooh. 

HIiNDOO    MODE    OP    Sl.NKI.NG    WELLS. 

The  Hindoos  construct  their  wells,  ac- 
cording to  Bishop  Heber,  in  the  foLow- 
ing  singular  manner  : — 

"  They  build  a  tower  of  masonry  of 
the  diameter  required,  and  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  high  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  This  they  allow  to  stand  a  year 
or  more,  till  its  masonry  is  rendered  firm 
and  compact  by  time,  then  gradually 
undermine  and  promote  its  sinking  into 
the  sandy  soil,  which  it  does  without  dif- 
ficulty and  all  together.  When  level 
with  the  surface,  they  raise  its  wall 
higher,  and  so  go  on^  throwing  out  the 
sand,  and  raising  the  wall  till  they  have 
reached  the  water.  If  they  adopted  our 
method,  the  soil  is  so  light  that  it  would 
fall  in  on  them,  before  they  could  possibly 
raise  the  wall  from  the  bottom,  nor  with- 
out the  wall  could  they  sink  to  any  con- 
siderable depth. 


NIGHT-BLINDNESS    OP    THK    INDIANS. 

The  disease  of  night-blindness,  that 
is,  of  requiring  the  full  light  to  see,  is 
very  common  among"the  lower  classes  in 
India,  and  to  some  professions  of  men, 
such  as  soldiers,  it  is  extremely  inconve- 
nient. The  Sepoys  ascribe  the  evil  to 
bad  and  insufficient  food,  and  it  is  said  to 
be  always  most  prevalent  in  a  scarcity. 
It  seems  to  be  the  same  disorder  of  the 
eyes,  with  which  peo[)le  are  afflicted  who 
live  on  damaged  or  inferior  rice,  in  itself 
a  food  of  very  little  nourishment,  and 
probably  arises  from  a  weakness  of  the 
digestive  powers.  Ibid. 

OSTEND. 

A  place  may  be  very  agreeable  to  look 
about  oneself  in,  even  for  a  whole  dav, 
without  having  any  thing  worth  describ- 
ing, or  even  remembering ;  and  such  a 
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place  is  Oster.d.  Like  Dunkerque,  n  is 
built  for  the  most  part  on  a  regular  plan, 
its  streets  intersecting  each  other  at  right 
angles.  But  it  wants  that  air  of  mingled 
liveliness  and  comfort  which  makes  Dun- 
kerque the  most  agreeable  looking  town 
in  all  this  part  of  the  continent.  There 
are  some  spacious  open  squares  in  Os- 
tend,  that  in  which  the  Lion  d'Or  is  situ- 
ated is  the  chief.  There  is  also  a  good 
elevated  walk  looking  on  the  sea.  But 
upon  the  whole,  Ostend  is  somewhat 
trisle,  and  by  no  means  attractive  to  any 
but  those  who  love  quiet,  and  their  own 
company  more  than  all  other  things. 
Above  all,  there  is  one  fault  about  Os- 
tend, which  cannot  be  forgiven  to  any 
town,  even  though  it  were  El  Dorado 
itself,  namely,  the  grass  grows  between 
the  stones  of  some  of  its  streets,  ^u  reste, 
it  is  one  of  the  cheapest  dwelling-places 
that  can  any  where  be  pitched  upon,  and 
its  position  gives  it  many  advantages 
in  this  respect. — (>W  Mon. 

CHKBRFULNESS    DEFINED. 

An  ovei-flow  of  high  animal  spirits 
alone  do  not  constitute  cheerfulness,  be- 
cause they  are  variable  and  evanescent  ; 
whiL-t  cheerfulness,  in  its  true  sense,  rests 
upon  a  more  solid  foundation.  It  may 
be  defined  as  subdued  mirth,  as  the  union 
of  conteniedness  and  complacency,  the 
medium  between  gaiety  and  gloom,  the 
point  at  which  the  mind  is  no  longer  per- 
petually turning  round  on  the  pivot  of 
circumstances,  but  resting  on  the  centre 
of  its  own  resources,  acquires  a  settled 
stationary  being  ;  as  the  result  of  correct 
principles,  active  habits,  and  benevolent 
dispositions.  The  habitually  cheerful 
man  neither  contemplates  the  world 
through  the  gloom  of  misanthropy,  nor 
the  briglit  liaze  of  imagination,  but  taking 
a  calm  a)id  sober  estimate  of  things  as 
they  reall}'  are,  his  mind  is  sufficiently 
braced,  for  active  usefulness  without  be- 
coming too  refined  for  sober  enjoyments. 
He  is  contented  also  to  receive  his  piea- 
.sures  through  the  medium  of  his  duties  ; 
and  blessed  with  a  capacity  for  being 
happy  witliout  the  aid  of  high  excite- 
ments, he  is  not  driven  to  seek  refuge  in 
ideal  creations.     His  mind  is  heahhy. 


municated  to  Scotland,  with  other  benefits, 
the  first  newspaper  which  had  ever  illumi- 
nated the  gloom  of  the  north.  Each  army 
carried  its  own  printer  with  it,  expecting  ei- 
ther to  convince  by  its  reasoning;  or  to  de- 
lude by  its  falsehood.  King  Charles  carried 
Robert  Barker  with  him  to  Newcastle,  in 
1639  ;  and  General  Cromwell  conveyed 
Christopher  Higgins  to  Leith,  in  1652. 
When  Cromwell  had  here  established  a 
citadel,  Higgins  reprinted  in  November 
of  the  same  year,  which  had  been  al- 
ready published  at  London,  "  A  Diurnal 
of  some  passages  and  affairs  for  the  En- 
glish soldiers."  Mercurius  Polilicus  v/as 
first  reprinted  at  Leith,  on  the  26th  of 
October,  1653.  The  reprinting  of  it  was 
transferred  to  Edinburgh,  in  November, 
1654,  where  it  continued  to  be  published 
(ill  the  11th  of  April,  1660,  and  was 
then  reprinted  under  the  name  of  Mer- 
curius Publicus. 


THE    FIRST   NEWSPAI'KR    PKINTKD    IN 
SCOTLAND. 

The  following  extract  from  the  "  His- 
torical Sketches  of  Charles  the  First," 
&c.  recently  published,  commemorates 
the  first  establishment  of  a  newspaper 
in  Scotland : — It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
whicli  history  was  either  too  idle  to 
ascertain,  or  loo  much  iishanied  to  re- 
late, that  the  arms  of  Cromwell   com- 


ARABIC   SAYINGS. 

Reside  where  thou  wilt,  acquire  know- 
ledge and  virtue,  and  they  will  stand  thee 
in  the  place  of  ancestors  :  the  man  is  he 
who  can  say,  "  See  what  I  am,"  not  he 
who  says,  "See  what  my  father  was." 
— When  God  would  display  in  broad  day 
a  virtue  hidden  in  the  shade,  he  excites 
against  it  the  tongue  of  the  envious.  If 
the  flame  did  not  catch  every  thing  sur- 
rounding, the  exquisite  perfumes  of  the 
aloes  would  be  unknown. — This  life  is 
but  a  fragile  fragment,  senseless  is  he 
who  attaches  himself  to  it :  what  is  passed 
is  dead  ;  what  is  to  come  is  hidden  ;  thou 
hast  only  the  moment  in  which  thou 
breathest.  Thy  life  is  divided  into  two 
portions  :  consider  well  what  they  are  : 
that  which  is  gone,  is  a  dream  ;  that 
wliich  remains,  a  wish. — Lit.  Gaz. 


DESOLATE  APPEARANCE  OF  ST.  SEBASTIAN 
AFTER  THE    SIEfiE. 

St.  Sebastian,  after  the  siege,  exhibited 
a  scene  sufficient  to  blanch  the  hair,  and 
wither  the  heart.  Many  of  the  streets 
were  blown  up  in  hills  of  rubbish,  not  a 
house  was  left  entire  ;  not  a  living  thing 
was  to  be  seen  ;  nor  a  sound  heard  through 
the  lonely  streets,  save  the  wind  as  it 
moaned  thrti'gh  this  city  of  the  dead, 
v/liich  stood  in  all  the  blackness  of  recent 
ruin,  far  more  appalling  than  the  grass- 
grown  and  ivyed  walls.  Around  the 
trenches,  the  dead,  in  some  instances,  had 
been  buried,  but  so  partially,  that  their 
feet  and  hands  were  frequently  to  be  seen 
above  the  turf,  with  the  flesh  mouldering 
away,  and  the  bones  whitening  in  the  air. 
Along  the  ramparts  and  streets,  \\\e.y  lay 
in  groups,  even  as  they  had  been  mown 
down  ;  and  innumerable  heads,  legs,  and 
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arms,  were  strewn  around,  in  the  various 
stages  of  decay,  and  inanjjled  and  half- 
devoured  by  birds  of  prey.  Nuinl)i'r.s  of 
dead  bodies,  also,  were  floating  bcneatli 
the  walls,  followed  by  swarms  of  fishes, 
the  effluvia  arising  from  which  was  dread- 
ful. 


MODERN    IMI'ROVEMENTS. 

The  building  Impruvements  in  the 
metropolis,  and  in  tiie  principal  towns 
throughout  the  country  are  amongst  the 
most  characteristic  evidences  of  the  active 
and  enterpriz  ng  spirit  of  our  generation — 
and,  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  of 
the  habits  of  cleanliness,  the  desire  for 
comfort,  the  abhorrence  of  close  and 
crowded  streeLs,  which  distinguish  us  from 
our  forefathers.  The  huddling  togetlier  of 
London,  at  a  time  when  land  was  of  much 
less  value,  making  every  allowance  for 
the  difference  of  the  currency,  than  at 
present,  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  in- 
fluence of  habit,  however  inconvenient 
and  ridiculous,  upon  the  folk  of  "  tlie 
pood  old  tiuns."  The  narrow  streets  of 
all  ancient  towns  of  England  were  con- 
structed principally  with  regard  to  the  fa- 
cilities which  this  crowded  arrangement 
oflFered  for  defence,  in  a  period  when  pro- 
perty was  either  exposed  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  border  foes,  or  when  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  almost  every  town  to  take  a 
part  in  the  horrible  civil  contests  that 
prevailed  for  two  centuries  amongst  us. 
What  was  at  first  necessity,  in  progress  of 
time  became  choice  ; — and  thus  London, 
after  tlie  fire,  was  re>lored  upon  the  old 
inconvenient  and  unhealthy  principle. 
But  we  are  getiing  wiser.  Property  in 
the  city  is  too  valuable  for  its  owners  to 
give  up  their  shops  and  warehouses  in 
close  and  dingy  thorouglifares  ;  but  they 
are  more  careful  of  ttieir  comforts  and  en- 
joyments than  their  fathers ;  they  come  lo 
their  houses  of  business  in  the  day,  and 
retire  in  the  evening  to  their  snug  and 
happy  villas.  The  same  rational  system 
is  pursued  in  most  of  the  great  manufac- 
turing towns  ;  and  thus  the  altered  habits 
of  the  people  have  as  much  contributed  to 
the  extension  of  cities  and  their  suburbs, 
as  the  increase  of  the  population.  While 
this  increase  has  bten  in  twenty  years  at 
the  rate  of  31  percent.,  the  increase  of 
houses  has  only  been  at  the  rate  of  .3U  per 
cent.  But  the  improvements  of  the  me- 
tropolis, witliin  the  la.-t  ten  years,  have 
been  especially  directed  to  the  great  ob- 
ject of  clearing  the  important,  because 
wealthy  and  fa-hionable  parts  of  the  town 
of  wretchedly-crowded  hovels,  to  substi- 
tute for  them  splendid  private  residences 
and  shops.  Whatever  may  be  Mr.  Nash's 
architeclural  defect.*,   in  matters  of  detail, 


this  country  is  under  great  obligations  lo 
him,  for  the  conception  and  execution  of 
Herein  Street,  ami  ilie  Regent's  Park. 
He  has  done  something  to  redeem  London 
from  the  imputation  of  being  the  ugliest 
capital  in  the  world  ;  and  few  cities,  even 
those  of  Italy,  of  which  we  speak  as  won- 
ders of  architectural  magnificence,  can 
present  a  drive  equal  to  that  from  the 
Opera  House  to  Uie  Zoological  Gardens. 

Loit.  Mag. 


35nu!Stratton0  of  3i)t0torg. 

ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OF  GLASS. 

The  word  glass  is  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  German  glessiim,  the  name 
for  amber,  which  it  was  thought  to  re- 
sem'jle  in  its  transparency  and  brightness. 
Some  imagine  glass  to  have  been  invented 
before  Lhe  flood,  and  that  Moses  alluded 
to  tlie  sands  that  gla-ss  was  made  of,  when 
he  said  to  Zebulon — "  They  shall  suck  of 
the  abundance  of  the  seas,  and  of  treasures 
hid  in  the  sand  ;"  for  in  the  inheritance 
of  Uiat  tribe,  or  very  near  the  frontier  of 
it,  ran  the  little  rivei-  Belus,  v.  here  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  sand  was  to  be  found,  of 
great  use  in  the  manufacture  of  gla.ss  ; 
which  Pliny  corroborates  by  informing  us 
that  glass  was  first  accidentally  discovered 
in  Syria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Belus, 
by  certain  merchants  driven  thither  by 
the  fortune  of  the  sea,  who  being  obliged 
to  live  there  and  dress  their  victuals  by 
making  a  fire  on  the  ground,  collected 
Some  of  the  plant  kali,  of  which  there 
was  an  abundance  on  the  spot,  for  that 
purpose  ;  this  herb  being  burnt  to  ashes, 
occasioned  a  vitrification  of  the  sand  and 
stones  that  adhered  to  it,  thus  producing 
glass,  and  affording  a  hint  for  the  fabri- 
cation of  it. 

The  period  when  tliis  discovery  was 
made,  is  involved  in  considerable  obscu- 
rity ;  for  it  seems  to  be  the  general  opi- 
nion, that  what  has  been  denominated 
glass  in  tlie  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  in 
some  of  the  translations  from  ancient 
Greek  authors,  ought  rather  to  have  been 
termed  crystal :  however,  our  knowledge 
of  this  invention  is  principally  derived 
Irom  the  Romans  ;  thoufjh  Theophiaslus, 
who  lived  about  300  b.  c,  has  given  us 
some  account  of  glass,  which  he  aLso  des- 
cribes as  being  made  of  the  sand  of  the 
river  Belus. 

The  first  glass-houses  were  erected  at 
Sidon  near  (he  mouth  of  the  Belus:  but 
the  gla.ss-houses  of  Alexandria,  were  most 
celebrated  among  the  ancients,  for  the 
skill  and  iugenuitv  of  the  workmen  em- 
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ployed  in  them  ;  and  from  these  ine  Ro- 
mans for  a  lonj,'  time  procured  all  their 
glass-ware. 

Lucretius,  who  wrote  about  60  b.  c, 
is  the  earliest  among-  the  Latins  who  make 
any  mention  of  <jlass,  which  appears  to 
haVe  been  brought  into  use  at  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  ;  and,  if  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  be  true,  the  manufacture  of 
It,  under  his  successor,  was  carried  to  a 
far  greater  degree  of  perfection  than  the 
moderns  are  capable  of. 

It  is  related  that,  in  t!ie  time  of  Tibe- 
rius, an  artificer  in  Rome,  made  a  glass 
vessel  of  so  tenacious  a  temper,  tliat  it 
was  as  diflicult  to  break  as  if  it  had  l)een 
made  of  metal ;  and  which  being  thrown 
with  great  violence  on  the  ground,  in  the 
presence  of  the  emperor,  was  not  broken, 
but  bruised,  and  was  immediately  beaten 
into  its  former  shape,  by  an  instrument 
which  the  artificer  had  ready  for  that 
purpose.  Tiic  emperor,  who  appeard  to 
have  been  rather  more  alarmed  than 
pleased  with  the  experiment,  inquired  of 
the  inventor  if  any  other  person  besides 
himself  was  privy  to  this  method  of  tem- 
pering glass,  and  rendering  it  mallealile, 
and  being  answered  in  the  negative,  he 
ordered  the  nnfortunate  artificer  to  be  put 
to  death,  saying,  that  if  the  art  should 
become  generally  known,  gold  and 
silver  would  be  of  as  little  value  as 
dirt. 

Pliny  observes,  that  in  his  time  glass 
was  made  with  the  sand  found  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Vulturnus,  between 
Cumac  and  the  Lucrine  Bay.  This  sand 
was  very  fine,  and,  being  mixed  with 
three  parts  of  the  fossil  alkali,  and  fused, 
was  conveyed  in  a  liquid  state  into  other 
furnaces,  where  it  was  formed  into  a  mass 
called  ammonitrum,  which  being  again 
melted,  became  pure  glass,  and  was 
brought  to  the  shape  required  by  blowing 
with  the  breath,  though  some  pieces  were 
ground  on  a  lathe,  and  others  embossed  in 
the  same  maimer  as  gold  and  silver  ;  he 
further  notices,  that  no  substance  was 
more  manageable  in  receiving  colours,  or 
being  formed  into  shape,  than  glass. 
And  it  appears  from  Martial,  that  glass 
was  not  only  in  common  use  for  drinking 
vessels,  but  was  likewise  formed  into  bot- 
tles, in  %vhich  wine  v/as  kept ;  and  a  re- 
gular company  of  glass  manufacturers  was 
soon  afterwards  established,  near  the 
Porta  Capena,  at  Rome  ;  but  the  Romans 
in  general,  preferred  silver  and  gold, 
to  glass,  for  the  composition  of  their 
drinking  vessels. 

Some  square  panes  of  a  glazed  win- 
dow were  discovered  at  Herculaneum, 
which  proves  that  the  Romais  made  use 
of  glass,  as  well  as  of  the  lapis  specularis 


and  pnengitas,    noticed   by  Seneca,  fo 
the  admission  of  light  into  their  rooms. 

It  is  presumed,  that  the  mangcmese  was 
made  use  of  to  purify  glass  in  the  time  of 
Pliny,  as  he  more  than  cnce  remarks, 
that  the  magnet  was  employed  in  glass  ; 
and  under  this  name  the  ancients  compre- 
hended manganese,  though  the  term 
itself  was  first  used  by  Albertus  Mag- 
nus. 

The  art  of  manufacturing  glass  into 
such  ornaments  as  beads  and  amulets,  was 
known  to  the  ancient  Britons,  long  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Romans  ;  they  also, 
according  to  Strabo,  made  vessels  of  glass, 
which  were  generally  of  a  blue-green 
cast ;  but,  as  no  notice  is  taken  of  this 
manufacture  during  the  period  of  the  Ro- 
man government,  it  was,  probably,  one 
of  those  arts  which,  being  only  known  to 
the  Druids,  was  lost  on  the  extermination 
of  that  people  by  Suetonius  Paulinus. 

The  venerable  Bede  informs  us,  that 
the  Abbot  Benedict,  about  the  year  674, 
first  brought  from  Italy,  artificers  skilled 
in  making  of  glass  for  the  purpose  of  glaz- 
ing the  church  and  monastery  at  Were- 
mouth  ;  and  as  St.  Jerome,  who  wrote 
early  in  the  fifth  century,  and  Gregory 
of  Tours,  in  the  sixth  century,  make  men- 
tion of  windows  formed  of  glass  melted, 
and  cast  into  thin  plates,  being  used  in 
their  time,  it  would  seem  that  this  was  one 
of  the  few  arts,  which,  from  its  great  uti- 
lity, was  able  to  withstand  the  shock  of 
Gothic  devastation  ;  yet  glass  windows 
were  but  rarely  used  on  the  continent, 
even  in  the  twelfth  century.  Among 
Madox's  collection  of  the  49th  Henry  III, 
is  an  abstract  of  a  roll  markeJ  Woodstock, 
evincing  that  so  long  ago  as  1265,  glass 
windows  were  used  in  his  palace,  at  that 
place,  as  also  at  Westminster  ;  and  that 
Chaucer's  chamber  windows  were  glazed 
we  gather  from  his  Dreame  : — 

"  Mv  windows  wherein  sliet  echone. 
And  tlirough  the  glasse  the  suijne  yshone. 
Upon  my  bed  with  bright  bemis. 
With  many  glad  gildy  stremis."  /.  333. 

In  a  charter  of  Richard  II.,  1386,  men- 
tion is  made  of  glass,  together  with  the 
manufacture  of  it  for  windows.  The  glass 
for  Warwick  Chapel,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VI.,  was  procured  from  abroad,  at  two 
shillings  a  foot ;  and  it  seems  to  be  the 
general  opinion,  that  most  of  the  windows 
in  this  country  were  made  of  lattice,  and 
not  of  gla'-s,  till  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  William  Harrison, 
who  wrote  in  1577,  observes,  "  that  of 
old  time,  our  countrie  houses,  instead  of 
glass,  did  use  much  lattice,  and  that  made 
either  of  wicker,  or  fine  rifts  of  oke,  m 
checker-wise ;   I  read  also,  that  some  of 
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tne  better  sort,  in  and  before  the  times  of 
the  Saxons,  did  make  panels  of  home,  in- 
stead of  glasso,  and  tix  them  in  wood 
calmes,  but  as  home  in  windows  is  now 
quite  laid  down  in  every  place,  so  our 
lattices  are  also  j,'rowne  into  lesse  use, 
because  ^rjasso  is  nearly  as  cheape,  if 
not  better,  than  the  other."  But  j^iass 
windows  were  nut  introduced  into  the 
better  sort  erf  farin-hou.«es  in  the  country, 
till  the  commencement  of  ihe  seventeenth 
cenlurv. 

The  Venetians,  about  the  commence- 
ment of  l^'e  fourteenth  century,  became 
celebrated  for  their  [.'lass  manufactories  at 
Mureno  ;  and  from  that  time  till  the  mid- 
dle (if  the  seventeenth  century,  they  ije- 
nerally  supplied  the  rest  of  Europe  with 
this  article.  Our  ancestors  generally 
drank  out  of  cups  made  either  of  wood, 
horn,  or  metal  ;  cups  of  crystal  glass 
were  imported  from  Venice  during  the 
rei^ii  of  James  I.,  and  were  placed  in  re- 
cesses, as  objects  of  value  and  curiosity, 
vilong  with  ilie  china  and  plate,  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  A  manufacture  of 
glass  was  first  esta))lished  in  London,  in 
1557,  and  was  considerably  improved  in 
1635,  by  the  adoption  of  pit,  or  sea-coal, 
instead  of  wood.  Soon  afterwards,  a  mo- 
nopoly was  granted  to  Sir  Robert  Man- 
sell,  to  import  the  fine  Venetian  flint 
glasses  for  drinking  ;  the  art  of  making 
which  was  not  brought  to  perfection  be- 
fore the  reign  of  William  IIL  In  1670, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  having  procur- 
ed some  artis-ts  from  Venice,  introduced 
the  manufacture  of  fine  glass  into  Eng- 
land, with  so  much  success,  as,  in  the 
course  of  a  century,  to  have  surpassed  the 
productions  of  the  Venetians  themselves. 

The  art  of  casting  glass  i;;  p'^tes  was 
invented  by  Abraham  Thevant,  a  French- 
man, in  168S,  and  first  practised  in  this 
country  at  Prescott,  in  Lancashire,  in 
1773. 

The  art  of  tinging  the  gla.-swilh  various 
colours,  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
practised  at  Alexandria  ;  for  we  read  that 
cups  manufactured  at  that  place,  were 
presented  to  the  emperor  Adrian,  which 
.parkled  with  colours  of  every  kind,  and 
Strabo  says,  this  was  eff'ected  hy  a  pecu- 
liar earth  which  was  only  to  be  met  with 
in  Egypt.  In  some  collections  of  antiqui- 
ties at  Rome,  are  pieces  of  glass  so  per- 
fectly coloured  and  transparent  through- 
out, that  they  were  frequently  taken  for 
jewels. 

What  materials  tlie  ancients  had  for  co- 
louring glass  is  unknown  ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  metallic  calces  must  have  been 
employed,  as  these  pigments  alone  are 
capable  of  withstanding  the  heat  of  the 
ela-ss  furnaces. 


The  process  of  tinging  glass  and  ena- 
mels, by  preparations  of  gold,  is  first  de 
taded  by  Neri,  in  his  Art  of  Making 
Glass,  published  in  1611,  which  was  im- 
proved upon  by  the  gold  calx  or  precipi- 
tate, invented  by  Kulkel,  who,  about  the 
year  1680,  made  a  cup  of  ruby  glass  for 
tiie  Eleccor  of  Cologne,  weighing  not  less 
than  twenty-four  pounds,  a  full  inch  in 
thickness,  and  of  an  equally  beautiful  co- 
lour throughout.  Uriiiking-ghisses  with 
gilt  edges,  were  first  manufactured  at 
Bohemia  and  other  places  in  Germany, 

Painting  on  glass  and  in  enamel  may, 
in  certain  respects,  be  considered  as  bran- 
ches of  the  art  of  colouring  glass;  origi- 
nally it  consisted  in  the  arrangement  of 
pieces  of  glass  of  difl^erent  colours,  in 
some  sort  of  symmetry,  constituting  a  kind 
of  Mosaic  work  ;  afterwards,  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  reprcseiit  figures,  and 
to  delineate  the  different  shades  of  their 
draperies,  the  figures  were  drawn  in 
black,  with  water  colours,  and  the  drape- 
ries attached  to  it  by  separate  glasses  of 
the  colour  required.  About  the  year 
15(X),  a  French  painter  at  Mai-seilles,  dis- 
covered a  method  of  incorporating  the  co- 
loured drawings  themselves  on  the  glass, 
by  exposing  it  to  a  proper  degree  of  heat 
after  the  colours  had  been  laid  on  ;  and 
this  invention  was  considerably  improved 
upon,  by  Albert  Durer,  and  Lucas,  of 
L#yden. 

This  art  is  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
troduced into  England  in  the  reign  of  John, 
and  was  at  fir.-t  exercised  by  ordinary 
tradesmen,  from  plans  drawn  by  artists. 
Walpole  produces  instances  of  it  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  HI.  ;  and  he  traces  the 
history  of  it  from  the  Reformation,  (when 
misguided  zeal  destroyed  most  of  the  mo- 
numents of  it  in  our  churches,)  through 
a  series  of  professors  to  the  present  time. 

The  art  of  cutting  or  engraving  on  glass 
by  means  of  the  lapidary's  wheel,  is  no- 
ticed by  Pliny,  and  was  revived  by  Cas- 
par Lehmann,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeentli  century.  The  diamond  is 
first  mentioned  as  being  applied  to  this 
purpose  by  Francis  I.  of  France  ;  soon 
after  which,  festoons  and  other  orna- 
ments, cut  with  a  diamond,  became  ex- 
tremely common  on  the  Venetian  glasses. 
Previous  to  this  discovery,  emery,  and 
sh.irp-pointcd  instruments  of  hani  steel, 
and  sometimes  a  red-hot  iron,  were  used 
by  the  glaziers  for  the  purpose  of  dividing 
the  glass. 

A  method  of  forming  glass  to  resemble 
porcelain,  h\  reducing  it  to  a  less 
vitrified  state,  was  invented  bv  Reaumur, 
about  1740. 

Musical  glasses  are  of  German  origin, 
and  were  introduced  into  England  in  1760. 
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FUNERAL    GARLANDS.  « 

In  this  nation,  as  well  as  others,  by 
the  abundant  zeal  of  our  ancestors,  vir- 
ginity was  held  in  great  eslimation,  so 
that  "those  which  died  in  that  state  were 
rewarded  at  their  death  with  a  garland  or 
crown  on  their  heads,  denoting  their  tri- 
umphant victory  over  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh.  This  honour  was  also  extended 
to  a  widow,  provided  she  had  been  wed- 
ded but  once.  The  garlands  or  crowns 
used  for  the  ceremony,  were  beautifully 
wrought  in  filagree  work,  wiih  gold  and 
silver  wire,  in  resemblance  of  myrtle, 
with  which  plant  the  funebrial  garlands 
of  the  ancients  were  always  composed, 
whose  leaves  were  fastened  to  hoops  of 
larger  wire  of  iron,  lined  with  cloth  of 
silver. 

Besides  these  crowns  the  ancients  had 
also  their  depository  garlands,  the  use  of 
which   contiiRied  till  of  late    years,  and 
may  perhaps  still  continue  in  some  parts 
of    England.       These    garlands,    at    the 
funeral    of    the   deceased,    were    carried 
solemnly  before  the  corpse  by  two  maids, 
and  afterwards  hung  up  in  some  conspi- 
cuous place    within  the    church.     They 
were  made  in  the  following  manner  : — 
the  lower  rim,  or    circlet,  was  a  broad 
hoop  of  wood,   whereunto   was  fixed,  at 
the  sides,  part  of  two  other  hoops,   cross- 
ing each  other  at  the  top,  at  right  angles, 
which  formed  the  upper  part,  being  about 
one-third  longer  than  the  width.     These 
hoops  were  wholly  covered  with  artifi- 
cial flowers  of    paper,    dyed   horn,  and 
silk,  and   more  or  less  beautiful,  accor- 
ding to  the  skill  or  the  ingenuity  of  the 
performer.     In  the  vacancy  of  the  inside 
from  tlie  top,   hung  white    paper,  cut  in 
form  of  gloves,   whereon  was  written  the 
deceased's  name  and  age,   &c.  together 
with  long  slips  of  various  coloured  paper 
or  ribbons  ;  these  were  many  times  inter- 
mixed with  gilded  or  painted  empty  shells 
of  blown  eggs,   as  farther  ornaments,  or 
it  may  be,  as  emblems  of  bubbles  or  bit- 
terness of  this  life  ;  whilst  other  garlands 
had   only  a  solitary  hour-glass  hanging 
therein,  as  a  more  significant  symbol  of 
mortality. 
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naturally  prompt  to  oratory,  yet  through 
his   painful  industry,   he    attained   to  an 
incomparable  strain  of  elocution.     When 
Mark    Anton ine,  the    Emperor,  was    at 
Smyrna,  where  he  had  beer,  'or  the  space 
of   three   full     days,    before   this   orator 
would    afford    him   his    attendance ;    at 
length    coming   to    wait  on  his  princely 
Majestv,  it  was  the  Emperor's  first  ques- 
tion,—^' Why  so  late  before  we  saw  thee?' 
The  Rhetor's  reply  was,   '  W*   were,  O 
King  !  taken  up  with  a  theorem,  but  the 
mind  being  under  meditation,    must  not 
be  withdrawn  from  that  it  seeketh.'     An- 
tonine    being  well   pleased   with  this  re- 
turn, put  this  question  also  to  him,  'When 
shall  I  hear  thee  ?'  whom  the  orator  thus 
answered,    '  Propound  to-day,    and  you 
shall  hear  to-morrow  ;   for  we  are  not  of 
those  that  vomit  forth  things,  but  of  them 
that  do  all  things  accurately!'     Philos- 
tratus  calls  him  the  builder  of  Smyrna  ; 
for  that  city   being  destroyed  by  a  most 
fearful   earthquake,       Aristides  wrote    a 
lamentable  letter  to  the  Emperor, — such  a 
letter  as  made  him  weep  ;   and  it  so  far 
prevailed  with  him,  that  in  the  end  he 
condescended  to  rebuild  it. 

Aristides  is  said  to  have  possessed  the 
sublimity  of  Thucidides,  the  sweetness  of 
Herodotus,  and  the  force  and  gravity  of 
Demosthenes.  The  triune  beauties  con- 
centrated into  a  treasurable  confection 
for  the  mind,  were  worthy  of  imitation, 
and  remain  monuments  of  genius,  by 
which  all  may  be  taught.  P 


ARISTIDES  ADRIANENSIS. 

Aristides  Adrianensis  was  much  af- 
fected with  contemplation,  who  not  being 


NOVEL    ARTILLERY. 

A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Sievier, 
has  recently  invented  a  method  of  project- 
ing shot,  which  consists  in  making  the 
shot  with  a  cylindrical  chamber,  so  as  to 
pass  freely  on  to  a  maundid  or  bar,  fixed 
on  trunnions,  a  powder  chamber  being 
formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylindrical 
cavity  in  the  shot.  The  powder  is  inflam- 
ed by  means  of  a  touch-hole  in  the  shot, 
in  the  usual  way.  A  charge  of  powdej 
thus  used  is  found  to  produce  effects  very 
much  surpassing  those  of  a  shot  of  equa, 
weight  thrown  from  a  cannon  ;  and  thus 
accounted  for,  by  supposing  that  the  force 
of  recoil,  which  in  a  cannon  is  so  great 
as  to  throw  it  a  considerable  distance 
backwards,  is  added  in  the  new  form  of 
shot  to  the  usual  quantity  of  projectile  force. 
The  experiments  made  with  shot  weighing 
up  to  twenty-five  pounds  were  successful 
both  as  to  force  and  direction,  and  the  ad- 
vantage gained  as  to  lightness  in  the  ap- 
paratus is  extraordinary. 
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ANCIENT    INK. 

Lamp-black,  or  the  black  taken  from 
burnt  ivorj  ,  and  sool  from  furnaces  and 
baths,  accordinjj  to  Pliny  and  others, 
formed  the  basis  of  the  ink  used  by  old 
writers.  It  has  also  been  conjectured, 
that  the  black  liquor  of  the  .sci.ttle-ti>h 
was  fre<jiionily  employed.  Of  whatever 
ingredients  it  was  made,  it  is  certain,  from 
chemical  analysis,  from  the  blackness  and 
solidity  in  the  most  ancient  manuscripts, 
and  from  an  inkstand  found  at  Hercula- 
neum,  in  which  the  ink  appears  like  a 
thick  oil,  that  the  ink  then  made  was  much 
more  opaque,  as  well  as  encaustic,  than 
what  is  \\>ed  at  pro>ent.  Inks,  reil,  pur- 
ple, and  blue,  and  also  sjold  and  silver 
inks,  were  much  used  ;  the  red  was  made 
from  Vermillion,  cinnabar,  and  carmine  : 
the  purple  from  the  murex,  one  sort  of 
which,  named  the  purple  encaustic,  was 
set  apart  for  the  sole  use  of  the  emperors. 
Golden  ink  was  used  by  the  Greeks  much 
more  than  by  the  Romans.  'I'he  manu- 
facture both  of  it,  and  of  silver  ink,  was 
a  distinct  and  extensive,  as  well  as  lucra- 
tive business,  in  the  middle  ages :  and 
another  distinct  business,  wa.s  that  of  in- 
scribing the  titles,  capitals,  as  well  as  em- 
phatic words,  in  coloured  and  gold  or 
silver  inks. — IVeek.  Rev. 


^nctUotiana. 


A    TALL    EMPEROR. 

Maximinus,  Emperor  of  Rome,  was 
eight  feet  and  a  half  in  height  ;  he  wore 
his  wife's  bracelet  as  a  ring  upon  his 
thumb  ;  and  his  sandal  was  longer  by  a 
foot  than  any  other  man's.  He  was  a 
Thracian,  barbarous,  cruel,  and  despised 
of  all  men  ;  and  fulfilled  the  proverb, 
"  That  high  rooms  are  always  ill-furnish- 
ed !"  for 

The  Rreatest  virtue  often  lies 
In  bodies  of  the  miiidle  siie. 

FRENCH  BRAVERY  AND  GALLANTRY. 

In  the  midst  of  the  most  dreadful  car- 
nage before  the  walls  of  Messour,  the 
Count  of  Soissons,  jeering  and  laughing, 
addressed  himself  to  Joinville. — "  You 
and  I,"  said  he,  "  shall  talk  over  this  day's 
exploits  hereafter  among  the  ladies." 

IN  CORNEUM.— (Translation.) 

I  give  thee  three  precepts  to  carry  through  life : 
'  Hear,  see,  and  suy  nothing,'  if  thou  hast  a 
wife.  P. 

TIME  AND  LIFE. 

Thou  askest  what  is  Time  ?  I'll  tell  thee  friend : 
Life  that  coaveys  each  mortal  to  bis  end. 

P. 


DH.    I'ARR. 

The  rudenees  of  the  Doctor  to  ladies 
was  sometimes  extreme.  To  a  lady,  who 
had  ventured  to  oppose  him  with  more 
warmth  of  temper  than  cogency  of  reason- 
ing, and  who  afterwards  apologized  for 
herself  by  saying,  "  that  it  is  the  privi- 
lege of  women  to  talk  nonsense,"  the 
Doctor  replied,  "  No,  madam,  it  is  not 
their  privilege,  but  their  infirmity.  Ducks 
would  walk  if  they  could,  but  nature  suf- 
fers them  only  to  waddle." 


LADY    INGLKBY's    RECEPTION    OF     OLIVHR 
CROMWELL. 

After  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor, 
Cromwell,  returning  from  the  pursuit  of  a 
party  of  royalists,  purposed  to  stop  at 
Ripley,  the  seat  of  Sir  William  Ingleby  ; 
and  having  an  officer  of  his  troop  a  rela- 
tion of  Sir  William's,  he  sent  him  to  an- 
nounce his  arrival.  Having  sent  in  his 
name,  and  obtained  an  audience,  he  was 
answered  by  the  la<ly,  that  no  such  per- 
sons should  be  admitted  there ;  adding, 
that  she  had  force  sufficient  to  defend  her- 
self and  that  house  against  all  rebels.  The 
oflScer,  on  his  part,  represented  the  extreme 
folly  of  making  any  resistance,  and  that 
the  safest  way  would  be  to  admit  the 
General  peaceably.  After  much  persua- 
sion, the  lady  took  the  advice  of  her  kins- 
man, and  received  Cromwell  at  the  gate 
of  the  lodge,  with  a  pair  of  pistols  stuck 
in  her  apron  strings  ;  and  having  told  him 
she  expected  neither  he  nor  his  soldiers 
would  behave  improperly,  led  the  way  to 
the  hall,  where,  sitting  on  a  sofa,  she  pas- 
sed the  whole  night.  At  his  departure, 
in  the  morning,  the  lady  observed, — "  It 
was  well  he  had  behaved  in  so  [leaceable 
a  manner ;  for  that,  harl  it  been  otherwise, 
he  should  not  have  left  that  house  alive." 


EPIGKAM. 

Quod  satiare  potest,  dives   nalura   ministrat. 

Pktronius. 

We  are  more  infiebted  to  our  health, 

Than  to  voluptuouH  taste  ; 
Temp'rance  injures  the  body  wealth, 

Misfortunes  cannol  waste.  P. 


IMPROMPTU, 
On  reading  a  Couplet  in  Number   34 
of  the  '   Olio,'   on  the  name  Death, 
signed  P. 

Your  contribator  P.  seems  bard  ridden  with 
evils, 

Stared  by  Death  In  the  face,  and  assailed  by 
Blue  Devils  ; 

Let  his  dumps  henceforth  cease,  for  the  rea- 
son I'm  giving. 

As  In  Chancery  Lane  he  may  laugh  with  the 
Living.^ 

t  Mr.  Living  is  a  Tallow-Chandler  residing 
in  Chancery  Lane. 
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DATE. 


Sept.  10 


!2 


--  13 


DIARY. 


St.  Pulcheria. 


DATE. 


Sept.  !0 


Sts.   Protus   and 
Hyncinthus. 


St.  Eanswiile 


St.  Eulogius 


14 


11 


12 


\ii 


CORRESPONDING     CHRONOLOGY. 


JO 


Exaltation  of  tile 
Holy  Cros.s. 


St.  Nicetas. 


K, 


14 


Sts.   Cornelius  & 
St.  Cvpriaii 


St.  Pulcheii:i  was  the  daughter  of  the  Em|ieror  Ar- 
cadius.  She  shared  the  sovereignty  with  liei- 
brother  Theodosius,  the  younger  ;  but  some  dif- 
ference .irising  between  them,  she  left  tlie  impe- 
rial  court  and  became  Deaconess.  After  the  den  tti 
of  her  brother,  a.d.  460,  she  espoused  Iilarcian, 
and  associated  him  in  the  government.  She  con- 
vened the  general  council  of  Chalcedon  in  451, 
and  died  in  her  64th  year,  434.  Pulcheria  was  a 
munificent  patrunizer  of  learned  &  religious  men. 

1B27. — Died  Ugo  Fo';colo,  an  Italian  gentleman  and 
scholar,  long  a  resident  in  London  :  during  which 
period  lie  wrote  agreatdialon  miscellaneous  sub- 
jects, and  contributed  essays  and  criticisms  to 
most  of  our  eminent  periodicals.  He  was  author 
of  the  celebrated  Essai/s  on  Petrarch,  so  greatly 
admired  by  every  lover  of  that  delightful  poet. 
Signor  Fosrolo  left  behind  him  at  his  death,  an 
edition  of  Dante,  with  able  commentaries,  for 
publication. 

These  saints  suffered  martjrdom  in  the  i>erseciition 
of  Valerian,  A.  D.  257. 

1709. — The  ever  memorable  battle  of  Malplaqiiet, 
chronicled  as  one  of  the  hottest  aud  most  obstinate 
battles  contestedduriug  the  whole  war.was  fought 
on  this  day.  In  this  conflict  success  attended 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  brave  brother 
in  arms,  Prince  Eugene,  who  entirely  defeated  the 
French.  For  this  signal  victory  the  British  nation 
gave  the  Duke  the  princely  mansion  of  Blenheim 
audits  wide  domains  as  a  reward  for  his  services. 

This  saint,  who  was  daughter  to  St.  Ethelbert,  the 
first  Christian  king  among  the  English,  died  in 
the  "til  century.  She  was  abbess  of  a  monastery 
founded  by  herself,  on  the  sta  coast,  ntar  Folk- 
stono,  in  Kent. 

On  this  day  Oliver  Cromwell  made  a  triumphal 
entry  into  London  from  Scotland. 

St.  Eulogius  was  made  Bishop  of  Antioch  by  the 
Patriarch  Anastasius  ;  and  was  rai.^ed  to  the  pa- 
triarchal dignity  a.  d.  f>83.  He  died  in  the  year 
.IOC. 

l/.'iy.—Dieri  at  Quebec,  the  gallant  general  James 
Woli'e,inthe  moment  of  victory,  from  a  wouud  re- 
ceived in  the  breast  whilst  encountering  the  enemy 
on  the  lieighls  of  Abraham.  This  hero  in  his  Inst 
raoments  being  told  the  French  were  flying,  ex- 
claimed, "Then  I  die  contented,"  and  instantly 
expired. 

This  festival  was  first  celebrated  A.  D.  Oi,'),  when 
Heraclius,  emptror  of  Rome,  after  having  subdued 
Chosroe,  king  of  Persia,  and  recovered  the  Holy 
Cross  froLU  him,  which  he  had  previously  plun- 
dered Jerusalem  of,  carried  it  back  to  the  city 
barefoot.  The  Greek  church  on  this  day  perform 
tiie  ceremony  of  kissing  the  crosa. 

1544. — The  city  of  Bologne  surrendered  on  this 
day  to  the  arms  of  Henry  VI 11 

15  This  saint  was  burnt  by  order  of  Athauaric,  king 
of  the  eastern  Goths,  in  the  year  a.d   370. 

1812. — The  memorable  abaudonmentaml  conflagra- 
tion of  Moscow  took  place  on  this  day,  under  ihe 
direction  of  Count  Rostopchin,  to  prevent  the 
city  being  invested  by  Buonaparte  and  his  army. 
Tins  dreadful  burning  lasted  till  the  19lh,  when 
the  entire  city  was  reduced  to  a  iieap  of  ruins. 

16  These  saints  are  recorded  as  martyrs.  St.  Curni'lius 
was  chosen  pope  in  25!.  b't.  Cyprian  was  arch- 
bishop of  Carthage,  his  native  city.  Tlieir  mar- 
tyrdom  took  place  A.  D.  252,  iluring  the  persecu. 
tion  of  the  Cliristians  by  Gallus. 

1824.— Died  on  this  day,  Louis  XVIH,  king  of 
France,  mt.  08.  Louis  in  his  early  days  bore  the 
reputation  of  being  an  elegant  scholar,  and  a 
man  of  wit. 


Q  Ucgtn^  o(  t\)t  Bf)inc. 


3?nue{tratfl>    Brttcle. 


A  LEGEND  OF  THE  RHINE. 


Malorum  est    etca  voluptas,  qua    Uoniiaes 
capiuDtur,  ut  liamu  piHces.  Cicero. 


No  river  in  Europe  can  bnast  of  more 
romantic  beauty  than  the  Rhine  :  vestiges 
stil!  remain  on  its  batiks  of  the  halls  and 
castles  of  those  rude  barons  whose  deeds 
nave  furnished  subjects  for  numberless 
works  of  fiction.  Many  of  these  places 
were  the  strongholds  of  men,  whose 
swords  were  ever  at  the  service  of  the 
highest  bidder.  In  the  lon«f  and  devasla- 
tinjj  wars  of  the  Low  Countries,  hundreds 
of  these  reckless  spirits  were  engaged  on 
either  side.  The  daring  conduct  of  the 
tenants  of  >hese  castles  was  continually  a 
subject  of  complaint,  for  they  scrupled 
not  to  attack  and  plunder  the  traveller, 
when  war  did  not  allow  them  a  chance  of 
jbtaining  booty  in  another  way.  These 
outrages  at  length  roused  the  indignation 
of  the  Emperor,  and  some  of  the  leaders 
of  those  desperate  bands  paid  the  forfeit  of 
Iheir  temerity  with  their  lives 

Vol.  II.  ■  L 


Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, there  lived,  near  to  the  town  of  '.)her- 
Wessel,  a  German  Baron,  named  Albert 
Von  Stauffenburgh,  who,  from  the  part  he 
had  taken  with  the  Duke  of  Alva,  in  the 
w-ars  of  Flanders,  had  rendered  himself 
e.xceedingly  obno.xious  to  his  neighbours 
At  the  time  our  tale  couin.ence^,  he  had 
returned  home,  satiated  with  plunder  and 
bloodshed,  and  accompanied  by  a  lady  of 
most  exquisite  beauty,  whom  he  had  wed- 
ded while  absent.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Spanish  captain  of  foot,  and  had  ac- 
companied her  fiUher  into  Flanders,  w  here 
the  Baron  first  saw  her.  Her  beauty 
made  a  strong  impression  on  the  iron  heart 
of  her  admirer,  who  demanded  her  hand 
of  her  father.  The  Spaniard  considered 
the  match  as  mo?t  advantageous ;  and, 
.''louL'h  his  da  'ghter  shrunk  from  it,  he 
persisted  in  his  determination  that  she 
should  become  the  brute  of  the  Baron 
Resistance  to  this  mandate  was  vain, — 
their  nuptials  were  solemnized  immediate- 
ly, and  Von  Stauffenburgh  returned  to  his 
ca.stle  on  the  Rhine. 

During  the  first  few  weeks,  the  caitie 
was  a  scene  of  gaielv  and  splendour  ;  b  ••. 
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il  sliortly  resumed  its  former  appearance, 
and  its  lovely  mistress  was  often  left  to 
meditate  on  her  lonely  situation,  while  her 
stern  lord  was  engaged  in  the  chase,  or 
carousing  wiihthe  neighbouring  barons. 

The  castle  was  a  stupendous  and  gloomy 
structure,  and  its  dark  shadows  were  re- 
flected in  tlie  clear  wafers  of  tiie  Rhine. 
It  stood  on  an  almost  inaccessible  rock, 
and  was  considered  impregnable  before 
the  invention  of  artillerv.  Such  was  the 
place  to  which  Von  StanfFenburidi  brougiit 
his  beautiful  bride.  But  the  dull  abode  of 
her  lord  was  not  her  only  cause  of  sor- 
rov/.  There  was  one  to  whom  slie  had 
sworn  eternal  love  and  con.stancy, — one 
who  had  loved  her  with  all  the  warmth  of 
early  passion, — whom  she  still  hoped 
was  ignorant  of  her  marriage.  But  it  was 
a  vain  hope  :  the  news  had  reached  the 
ears  of  Guzman  di  Vigliar,  whose  grief 
may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. 

It  was  cm  a  lonely  evening  in  the 
month  of  Jime,  that  two  horsemen  were 
observed  proceeding  along  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  in  the  direction  of  Ober-Wes- 
sel.     The  rich  naif  armour  of  the  fore- 


most lider,  consisting  of  back  and  breast, 
with  the  pauldrons  and  vambraces,  and 
the  jack  boots  of  tough  and  pliant  lea- 
ther, reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh, 
shewed  that  the  wearer  was  above  the 
rank  of  an  ordinary  trooper ;  and  the 
remains  of  a  red  iilume,  which  waved  in 
his  dinted  burgonet,  plainly  indicated 
that  he  had  lately  been  where  blows  had 
fallen  tliick  and  fast.  Tlie  .second  horse- 
man had  the  appearance  of  a  servant  or 
follower,  and  though  he  appeared  weary 
from  hard  travelling,  his  countenance 
partook  not  of  that  deep  melancholy 
which  was  stamped  upon  his  master's, 
whose  hands  scarce  held  the  bridle  of 
his  jaded  steed,  but  rested  heavily  on  the 
saddle  bow,  while  the  tired  animal  was 
suffered  to  proceed  at  its  own  pace  along 
the  rugged  road.  At  length  a  sudden 
turn  brought  them  in  view  of  the  town  ; 
when  the  foremost  rider,  apparently  with 
an  effort  to  .shake  off  his  melancholy, 
pliuiged  his  spurs  into  his  horse's  flanks, 
and  pushed  forward  with  a  rapid  pace. 
The  appearance  of  an  armed  stranger  was 
a  circumstance  that  attracted  but  little 
observation  in  those  unsettled  times^  so 
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Ujat  the  travellers  entered  the  town,  after 
replvin?  to  a  few  tiiiesiion-;,  without  dif- 
ficiiftv,  and  repaired  tn  one  of  the  best  inns 
it  afforded,  where  iheytook  nptheir  abode. 

It  was  not  Ion;:,  liowever,  before  ihe 
conduct  of  ihe  stranger?  was  watched. 
The  means  they  had  taken  to  screen  iheni- 
selves  from  observation,  drew  the  at- 
tention of  the  lownspeciple  to  ihem,  and 
many  uncharitable  hint's  were  jjiven  to 
the  host  rejjardin^  the  strangers.  Their 
out^oinjrs  and  their  in^oinsrs  were  nar- 
rowly watched  ;  for  it  was  not  until  the 
evening  had  advanced  that  they  ever  left 
the  inn,  and  tliey  were  then  not  long  ab- 
sent. Some  gossips  set  them  down  as 
part  of  a  ganu  of  banditti,  while  otiiers 
were  inclined  to  think  them  spies ;  but 
many  went  still  farther,  and  judged  from 
theirswarthy  complexions  that  they  were 
no  otiiers  than  his  S.iianic  .Majesty  and 
his  Prime  Minister ;  indeed  so  firmly 
persuaded  were  the  latier  that  the  stran- 
gers were  not  of  ihi<  world,  that  as  they 
rode  down  the  street,  suspicious  glances 
were  cast  on  each  side  of  their  steeds,  no 
doubt  in  the  hope  of  di>coverin_'  a  cloven 
foot,  or  some  other  devilish  appendaiii. . 
But  these  gentleman  were  doomed  to  e.x- 
perience  disappointment,  and  nothing  ap- 
peared to  warrant  their  uncharitable  sus- 
picinns. 

Since  the  arrival  of  the  strangers,  they 
had  never  held  communion  with  any  of 
the  townspeople,  but  appeared  to  shun  ob- 
servation as  much  as  possible.  It,  there- 
fore, occasioned  some  surprise,  when  one 
evening  a  horseman,  who  was  known  to 
be  one  of  the  retainers  of  t!ie  Baron  Von 
Stanffenburgh,  arrived  at  the  nn,  and  in- 
quired for  the  stranger  Knight.  He  «as 
immediately  shewn  into  an  apartment 
where  the  Kni^'ht  sat,  and  after  clo.sing 
the  door,  he  said,  in  a  low  jjriiff  voice, 

"  Bear  ve  the  name  of  Guzman  di 
Vigliar?" 

"  1  do,"  was  the  reply—"  What 
would'st  thou  have  with  me  .'" 

The  srisly  nies.seni:er  drew  from  his 
belt  a  long  petrionel— and  wiili  the  ram- 
rod took  out  the  charge,  from  which  he 
produced  a  small  piece  of  paper,  clumped 
up  as  though  used  for  the  wadding.  This 
motion  somewhat  startled  the  Knight, 
whose  hand  was  already  on  the  hilt  of 
his  sword,  when  the  me-senger  waving 
hLs  hand,  presented  the  paper. 

"  Fear  not,"  said  he  ;  "  here  is  a  billet 
from  one  ve  have  long  sought — quick, 
read  it,  and  let  me  have  your  answer  ; 
for  my  head  will  be  forfeit  if  the  Baron 
should  discover  my  absence  and  suspect." 

With  hands  that  quiveretl  willi  emo- 
tion, the  Knight  spread  the  paper,  and  a<: 
he  read  its  contents  the  cold  drop-  Martcd 


on  his  forehead,  a-id  his  countenance  as- 
sumed a  livid  hue.  The  messenger  beheld 
it, — a  devilish  smile  placed  for  a  mo- 
ment upon  his  meajie  countenance,  and 
then  settled  down  into  a  low  and  repulsive 
scowl.  Tlie  Knight  in  the  mean  time, 
penned  a  few  lines,  and  putting  the  paper 
into  the  hands  of  the  messenger,  together 
with  several  gold  pieces,  he  said — 

"  Carry  this,  good  fellow,  to  thy  mis- 
tress, and  say  I  will  be  punctual." 

"  The  messenger  took  the  paper,  and 
bowing,  departed.  After  draining  a  ylass 
of  (.;ene\a,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and 
in  half  an  hour  stood  in  the  presence  of 
Von  Stanffenburgh. 

"  Well,  Herman,"  said  the  Baron,— 
"  what  success  hast  had  .'" 

Herman  unsheathed  his  long  rapier, 
and  held  it  up — it  was  covered  with  blood. 

"  Ha!"  cried  Albert,  '  wen  thou 
forced  to  tise  cold  iron  .'" 

"  Nothing  less!  My  lady's  me.ssenger 
was  firm,  and  drew  n[)on  me — but  he'll 
lilt  no  more." 

"  Hast  thou  killed  him  7" 

"  Ay." 

"  NN'herehast  thou  bestowed  the  bodv?" 

"  In  the  bed  of  the  river — a  fragmeiit 
of  a  rock  sunk  it  deep  enough." 

"  And  the  Galliar.l— where  is  he  ?" 

'•'  At  Ober-Wesse! — here  is  his  billet 
in  reply." 

The  Baron  look  the  paper,  and  his  eye 
glanced  over  the  ccKiteuts. 

"  'Tis  well,"  said  he,  with  an  air  of 
fiendish  triumph  ;  "  but  how  shall  it  be 
delivered  .'" 

"  Leave  it  to  me,  my  Lord,"  said 
Herman  ;  "  'twill  be  calsy  to  say  that 
Leopold  gave  it  me,  with  strict  orders  to 
deliver  it  to  none  but  my  lady." 

"  Good — here  is  something  for  thy 
faithful  services,"  placing  a  purse  heavilv 
charged  into  Herman's  hand—"  Go  and 
deliver  the  billet." 

The  evening  came.  The  Baroness  Von 
Stautl'enburgh  sat  in  her  chamber  in  tor- 
turing suspen'^e :  she  looked  from  her 
latticed  window  down  on  the  clear  stream, 
which  washed  the  rock  on  which  the 
castle  stood.  The  sun  was  descending 
fast,  but  the  swallows  skimmed  over  the 
surface  of  the  waters,  and  the  fiimy  tribe 
shewed  their  golden  scales  as  they  jumped 
to  sei^e  the  sportive  gadfly,  which  danced 
within  their  reach.  The  stream  flowed 
on  unruffled,  save  when  at  times  the  coot 
or  teal  dived  beneath  its  surface.  The 
sonsj  of  the  fisherman  was  heard  as  he 
rowed  home,  and  the  ea;.'le  winged  her 
flii'ht  through  the  clear  bine  spare,  and 
sought  her  resting'  place  among  the  highest 
rock.*^  which  bordered  the  Rhine. 
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The  Baroness  looked  on  the  scene — 
how  beautiful  ! — how  tranquil! — But  a 
fierce  war  raged  in  her  bosom,  which 
heaved  like  a  billow.  She  wept  not — 
her  hand  pressed  her  burning  brow,  which 
throbbed  wildly  against  her  long  and  ala- 
baster fingers — no  tears  relieved  her  mind's 
anguish.  She  gazed  long  and  intently  on 
the  stream,  when  a  small  boat  was  seen 
approaching,  rowed  by  two  figures.  A 
signal  from  the  Baroness  was  answered, 
and  the  boat  advanced  rapidly.  She  sank 
on  her  seat,  overpowered  with  contending 
emotions.  She  had  planned  the  meeting 
she  now  dreaded,  at  great  hazard — and 
little  wot  she  of  the  storm  that  was  gather- 
ing over  her  head. 

The  Baron  had  become  acquainted  with 
the  arrival  of  Guzman  at  Ober-Wessel — 
their  messages  had  been  observed,  and 
Herman  was  employed  to  intercept  the 
letter  which  appointed  the  meeting.  He 
had  done  this,  though  not  without  taking 
the  life  of  the  messenger  ;  and  the  Baroness 
was  deceived  by  the  excuse  which  Herman 
made  for  her  page's  absence. 

In  the  side  of  the  rock  on  which  the 
castle  stood  was  a  cave,  which  communi- 
cated with  a  subterraneous  passage,  lead- 
ing to  the  chamber  of  the  Baroness. 
Guzman  and  his  servant  arrived  at  it, and 
entering  the  passage  described  in  the  Ba- 
roness's letter,  he  ascended  the  narrow 
stairs  which  ran  between  the  wall,  passed 
through  the  panel  which  she  had  already 
drawn  aside,  and  stood  before  his  mis- 
tress. Who  shall  describe  their  meeting  ? 
— She  rose  from  her  seat, — tottered  to- 
wards him,  and  sank  senseless  into  his 
arms. 

"  Inez,"  said  the  Cavalier,  in  a  half- 
stifled  voice,"  look  up,  I  conjure  thee." 

She  seemed  to  revive  at  the  sound  of 
his  voice,  and  opened  her  eyes.  A  burst 
of  bitter  scalding  tears  came  to  her  relief, 
and  roused  her  to  a  state  of  consciousness, 

"  Oh  !  Guzman,"  she  said,  "  do  not 

upbraid  me, my  father!" At  the 

same  instant  a  sound  as  of  cautious  foot- 
steps was  heard  near  the  panel — "  Ah  ! 
we  are  lost,"  faintly  shrieked  the  wretched 
Baroness, — "  Fly,  Guzman,  fly  !" 

The  Cavalier  flew  to  the  door  of  the 
chamber, — it  was  secured ! — he  turned  to 
the  panel,  and  was  about  to  enter,  when 
the  gaunt  form  of  Albert  Von  Stauff"en- 
burgh  barred  the  entrance  ! 

The  Baroness  threw  herself  at  the  feet 
of  her  lord,  and  clasped  his  knees,  but 
her  tongue  denied  its  office. 

"  Away,  woman !"  said  the  Baron, 
calmly,  spurning  her  from  him,  and  slie 
fell  on  the  floor  of  the  chamber. 

"Monster!"   cried   the  Cavalier,   un 
sheathing  his  sword, — but  at  tliat  moment 


the  Baron  discharged  a  pistol  lull  in  the 
face  of  Guzman.  The  deadly  shot  passed 
tlirough  his  brain, — the  Cavalier  sprung 
convulsively  from  the  floor,  and  instantly 
expired. 

It  was  some  moments  before  the  smoke 
which  filled  the  chamber  cleared  away, 
when  the  Baron  strode  forward  and  fixed- 
ly regarded,  for  some  moments,  the  body 
of  his  foe.  So  intently  was  he  engaged, 
that  he  forgot,  for  a  moment,  his  wretch- 
ed partner  ;  when  on  looking  round  him, 
she  was  no  where  to  be  seen.  He  at- 
tempted to  pass  out  by  the  door  of  the 
chartiber  ;  but  it  was  still  fastened,  as  he 
had  directed,  on  the  outside.  He  drew 
aside  the  tapestry  which  covered  the  walls, 
but  she  had  not  concealed  herself;  when, 
on  a  sudden,  the  horrid  truth  flashed 
across  his  brain.  He  flew  to  the  window 
and  looked  down.  There,  on  a  rock, 
whitened  with  age,  lay  the  body  of  the 
Baroness.  He  gazed,  with  fallen  jaw 
and  distended  eye-balls,  on  the  dieadful 
spectacle.  She  moved — she  waved  her 
arm — as  if  in  token  of  forgiveness, — her 
eyes  were  once  turned  on  her  fierce  lord, 
and  then  closed  for  ever.        J.  Y.  A — n. 
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Revered  Alphonso,  wise  Anselnio's  son, 
Througli    rich   Iberia's  vast    tlomain  was 
knoivn  ; 
Heroic  deeds  his  peerless  glory  won, 
When  Charles  and  Philip  toil'd  to   fill  the 
throne. 
While  envious  Gaul  reluctant  heard  his  name ; 
Affrighted  Austria,  trembling,  own'd   him 
brave  ; 
From  ancient  chivalry  he  forni'd  his  fame, 

N"r  more  aspir'd  to  conquer  than  to  save. 

Yet  when  the  sons   of    thund'ring   war  were 

chain'd. 

And   peace  to  Philip  guve  the  wish'd-for 

crown  ; 

The  jealous  king  his  captain's  pleas  disdain'd, 

And  paid  his  merits  with  a  distant  frown. 
Alphonso,   fraught    with     virtue's    conscious 
pride. 
The  hope  of  power,  that  soul  of  courts  re- 
sign'd ; 
He  sought  his  native  towers  near  Tagus'  side, 
Bright  in  the   air  their  glittering  honours 
shin'd. 
Here  rural  joy  in  ev'ry  shape  he  sought. 
Learning's  sweet  lore,   or  music's  soothing 
strain  ; 
Still  rose  the  rankling,  the  obtrusive  thought. 
And  smiling  nature  shew'd  her  charms  in 
vain. 
One  eve  as  waiid'ring  by  the  crystal  flood. 
He  thought  of  thankless  fricnfis  and  van- 
quish'd  foes, 
Unusual    murmurs  shook   the    neighbouring 
wood, 
And  from  the  parted  grcand  a  spectre  rose. 
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His  brow  majestic  naval  honours  graced, 

Oue  hand  a  chart  and  jul  Jing  compass  held, 
A  golilen  helm  the  other  close  embrac'd, 

His  purple  vestments  In  the  lephyrs  swell'd : 
Dim  Tided  lustre  in  liis  cheek  wjsseen. 

By  lorturiiis  c^<re  and  disappointmenl  torn; 
Superior  virtue  dignitiel  his  mien. 

But  virtue,  friendless. desolate,  forlorn. 
Majestic  he  began,  "  Dost  thou  complain 

Of  unrequited  worth  and  friends  ingratef 
Is  not  thy  country  lh.>t  perhdious  Spain. 

From  whom  Columbus  met   contempt   and 
hate  > 
At  Genoa,  happy  then  in  Freedom's  sway, 

•Midst  arts  an  I   arms,  I   drew  my   earliest 
breath  ; 
And  soon,  directed  by  Ambition's  ray, 

On  the  proud  waves  I   dared  fatigue  and 
death. 
By  Genius  led  new  climates  to  explore  ; 

By  Science  nrg'J  the  bold  design  to  try  ; 
The  plan  that  Reason  taught  to  Spain  I  bore. 

Anil  won  the  crafty  monirch's  fav'rite  eye. 
Fearless  tbe  undiscovered  main  I  plough'd, 

My  crew  rebellious,  thwarted  each  design  ; 
With  hellish  freniy  my  destruction  vow'd: 

Think  if  thou  canst,  how  hard  a  task  was 
mine? 
The  nearest  limit  of  the  world  unknown, 

These  eyes  Iberian  chief  did  first  behold  ; 
That  world,  whose  riches  now  support  your 
throne. 

The  new  world  deetin'dto  transcend  the  old. 
The  sight  how  rapturous  !    with  religious  awe 

I  kissed  the  earth,  an;l  bless'dheav'n's  guid- 
ing care. 
Here  beasts  and  birds  unknown  and  rare  I 
saw. 

Extensive  forests,  and  Savannah's  fair. 
Vet  here  I  rested  not,— 'twas  I  descry'd 

Rich  Mexico,  in  wealth  without  a  peer, 
Here  Spaiu  in  guiltless  blood  her  poignard 
dyed. 

From  such  barbarity  these  hands  were  clear. 
The  law  of  kindness  taught  by  God  to  man. 

In  ev'ry  action,  charm'd  my  enraptur'deye  : 
Mine  was  the  social,  the  commercial  plan. 

That  land  to  land  should  mutual  wants  sup- 
ply. 
^Vhere•s  my  reward  ("—At  this  an  airy  tear 

Stood  trembling  in  his  visionary  eye  : 
••  My  restless  foes  obtain'd  the  regal  ear, 

Prepare')  by  sordid  avarice  to  comply. 
A  mean-soul'd  wretch,   of  courts  the  scourge 
and  shame, 

Grac'd  with  the  royal  mandate  cross'd  the 
main : 
Now  blush  Alphonso  for  thy  country's  fame. 

In  fetters  bound,  :  travelled  back  to  Spaiu. 
Ungralefnl   Spain  !    for  thee,    though  health 
decay'd. 

Thy  firm  adventurer  stemm'd  the  unknown 
sea  : 
Thy  good  the  claims  of  nature  far  outwelgh'd, 

Friends,    country,    kindred,  I  forsook   for 
thee! 
Thy  pHTJur'd  king  my  vow'd  reward  denied 

His  royal  sralltude  a  prison  prov'd ; 
Forgot  in  dull  obscurity  I  died. 

Though  once  by  millions  prais'd,  admired, 
beloveil. 
Let  all  henceforth  beware,  where  tyrants  rule. 

Nor  court  renown,  nor  noble  actions  dare  : 
Cold  fii'd  neglect  awaiu  the  prosp'rous  fool. 

Nor  e'en  his  life  shall  jealous  envy  spare. 
But  gen'rous  Britain,  still  to  honour  true. 

With  liberal  hand  deserv'd  reward  bestows; 
No  slighted  sons  to  thee  for  justice  sue, 

But  warm   with   certain   nope   each  bosom 
glows. 
Patient  for  thee  the  skilfulartists  serve. 

To  thee  the  sages  shall  their  toils  address  j 


Secure  to  gain  the  honours  they  deserve. 
Wear  them  through  lite,  and  e'en   in  death 
possess." 
The  phantom  sunk, — Alplionso,  starting  cried, 
"  \Vhen  such  hard  fate  repaid  such   worth 
divine. 
Shall  I  complain  } — Avaunt,  resentfal  pride. 
Be  conscious  merit's  silent  plaudit  mine" 

K. 


ADVENTURES  OF  A  CORKSCREW. 
(For  the  Olio.) 


"  What  ho  !  Drawer  ! So,  sirrah  !  a  cork- 
screw. 
And  never,  while  you  serve,  bring  wine  with- 
out one. 
Vour  wine    without,    Lackthought,    were    b 

brain 
Without  !i  tongue,   to  give  its  bright  thoughts 

words  ; 
A  casket  with  no  key,  to  free  Its  pearls  i 
A  house  without  a  door  ;  a  world  of  »vit. 
Within  a  nutshell   crammed,   to   some  poor 

fool 
Who  has  not  wit  enough  to  crack  it ;  a  bell 
Without  a  sound  ;  a  poet  without  rhymes  ; 
An  Eden  with  stone  walls,  without  a  cate 
Through  which  to  steal,  and  pluck  forbidden 

fruit. 
Your  corkscrew,  knave,  is  wine's  expositor. 
Expounder,  illustrator  ,  his  prime  minister. 
His  sole  executor,    that   makes   the   old   roan 

bleed  ; 
Hi?  crock  ehirurgeon,  that  opens  his  full  veins. 
And  lets  his  best  blood  out.     It  is  the  worm 
Which  never  dies,  though  many  it  doth  kill. 
Sirrah  !  slow  knave  !   if  you  have  any  hope 
To  palm  wine  bibber's  pence,  forget  no  more 
With  your  Falernian  to  bring  the  key. 
The  corkscrew  liighl.     Were  I  a  ready  wit. 
Which,  thank  my  purse.  I  am  not,  I  would 

sing 
Or  say  much  in  your  corkscrew's  praise." 

Merry  Doings  at  Islington. 

I  was  created  in  Sheffield  ;  my  parent 
was  an  eminent  culler  ;  but  as  I  was  only 
indebted  to  him  for  making  me,  and  was 
no  sooner  made  than  dismissed  from  the 
home  of  my  birth,  there  was  no  time  al- 
lowed for  love  to  grow  between  ils,  and 
consequently  there  was  no  love  lost  when 
we  parted.  Within  a  week  after  I  was 
perfected,  I  was  despatched  awav  by  the 
Sheffield  waggon,  very  neatly  ai'id  care- 
fully packed  up,  to  tiiat  universal  refuge 
for  the  destitute,  London,  the  grand  mart 
for  merchandize,  and  the  metropolis  of 
this  manufacturing  world.  Here  I  was 
left  upon  liking  at  an  eminent  retail  cut- 
ler's, who,  as  I  flattered  myself,  took  par- 
ticular notice  (if  me,  and  was  so  proud  of 
my  shewy  appearance,  that  I  was  ex- 
hibited every  day  in  his  window.  1  was 
notwithstanding,  doomed  during  many 
months  to  that  neglect  "  which  palicrit 
merit  of  the  unworthy  takes  ;"  but  the 
lime  came  at  la.st  when  I  wa.s  to  have  jus- 
tite  done  to  my  distinguished  qualities  :  it 
was  on  the  8th  of  November,   1825    (hat 
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a  stout,  good-looking,  well-fed,  and  well- 
beiiaved  genteel  sort  of  a  man,  in  nankeen 
small-clothes    and   hlack    silk  stockings, 
picked  me  out  of  the  tray  where  1  had  so 
long   lain  neglected,   as  you  would  pick 
out  "  some  briglit  particular  star,"  and 
after  paying  a  very  handsome  considera- 
tion for  my  future  services,   put  me  care- 
fully into  his   pocket,  and  conveyed  me 
somewhere    into    the    neighbourhood   of 
Guildhall.     It  seems  that  I  was  destined 
to  make  my  first  attempt   at   usefulness  iii 
this  useful  world  on  the  morrow,   being 
Lord  Mayor's  day, — a  day,  as  it  proved, 
worthy  of  my  dvbul ;    and  I  felt  no  little 
pride  that  so  splendid  an   occasion  had 
been   reserved   for   my  tirst    appearance. 
The  day,  "  the  important  day,   big  with 
the  fate  of  turtle  and  of  beef,"   arrived  : 
and  after  much  unnecessary  flourishes  of 
trumpets,  beating  of  drums,  waving  of  flags 
and  banners,  and  flashing  of  knives  and 
pricking  of  forks,  all  which  ceremonies, 
J  flattered  myself,   were  gone  through  in 
pure  compliment   to  me,    I  was,   in  the 
twinkling  of    an  eye,   introduced  to  the 
presence  of  an  assembly  of  distinguished 
persons,  hardly  less  brilliant  than  myself. 
1  was  blushing  with  as  many  hues  as  a 
Damascus  sword,  at   the   excessive   ho- 
nours paid  to   me,   when  I   found  myself 
seized  by  a  dapper  fellow  with  a  napkin 
under  his  arm,  who  insinuated  my  point 
into    something  which   gave   way  at  my 
approach  wi-th  many  strange  noises,  such 
as  1  had  never  till'  that  moment  heard  ; 
when,  finding  itself  pierced  right  through 
its  centre,  it  ceased  to  resist,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment  afterwards    was    extracted   like   a 
tooth,  but  with  a  noise  somewhat  resem- 
bling that  made   by   the  explosion   of  a 
popgun.     The  sensation  was  new  to  me, 
but  not  disagreeable,    for  I  then   had  the 
fifst  perfect  conception  of  tlie  povvers  with 
which  I  was  gifted.      I   found,   upon  in- 
vestigation,   that   it   was   a   contemptible 
substance,   called  cork,  which  I  had  thus 
successfully  penetrated  ;  and  it  seems  that 
this  stubborn   piece  of  inanimate  matter 
could  not  have   been  dislodj^ed  from  its 
position,  had  it  not  been  for  my  assistance, 
— it  had  so  resolut  ly  fortficd  itself  in  the 
fastness  of  a  long  and  narrow-necked  ves- 
sel, made  of  a  sort  of  flint.     Achilles  was 
vulnerable  only  in  the  heel  ;    my  antago- 
nist, it  seems,  was  only  accessible  in  the 
nose,  and  truly  it  gave  me  the  satisfaction 
of  a  Caesar,   or  any   other  coiujueror,   to 
hear  its  life-blood  K'Th'*^  '""^  tfush  from 
that  organ.     I  think  it  was  my  lord  Ches- 
terfield who  once  remarked,   in  his  usual 
elegant  manner,  that  "  ynu  could  not  ex- 
tract blood  from  a  post ;"   but  I  began  to 
demur  to  Ins  lordship's  opinion  when   1 
beheld  it  gush  from  ;;lass  ! 


Whilst  I  was  pluming  myself  on  this  my 
first  achievement,  imagine' my  indignatio'n 
at  fin  ling  myself  on  a  sudden  dropped 
into  the  greasy  pocket  of  as  arrant  a  knave 
as  ever  clapped  a  bottle  of  Burgundy  be- 
tween his  rascally  knock-knees  !  In  this 
disgraceful  place,  I  found  myself  in  con- 
taminating communication  with  two  wings 
of  two  different  fowls,  and  the  drum-stick 
of  a  turkey,  which  he  had  surreptitiously 
stowed  away  in  that  filthy  receptacle  for 
waifs  and  strays,  his  coat-pocket.  I  ima- 
gined, too,  that  I  could  perceive  two  or 
three  silver  sait-spoo.is  at  the  very  bottom 
of  this  heterogeneous  mixture  of  filth, 
fowls,,  and  felony  ;  but  as  my  den  of  dis- 
grace was  rather  dark,  I  will  not  swear 
that  they  were  salt-spoon;,  they  might  be 
soup-spoons  ;  but  this  I  will  assert,  that 
they  were  silver  somethings,  for  I  heard 
them  jingle  as  he  ran  about  the  hall,  and 
I  am  too  well  acquainted,  from  my  birth, 
with  the  sound  of  silver  to  be  deceived  as 
to  that  point.  However,  I  did  not  lie 
long  in  this  disgraceful  obscurity,  for  my 
services  were  once  more  indispensable"; 
when  I  went  through  the  same  struggle 
as  at  first,  and  came  off  with  the  same 
honour  ;  and  this  feat  was  repeated  a 
hundred  times  or  more  during  the  few 
hours  that  I  was  present  at  that  grand 
scene  of  gluttony  and  glory.  I  noticed 
that,  upon  every  fresh  occasion  that  1  was 
used,  there  followed  a  few  words,  which 
produced  the  loudest  vociferations;  but 
whether  these  were  in  honour  of  my  tri- 
umphs I  could  not  learn,  for  I  was  again 
plunged  into  the  filthy  receptacle  I  have 
bifore  complained  of,  and,  like  many 
other  instruments  of  j^reat  deeds,  forgot- 
ten and  neglected  the  moment  those  deeds 
were  accomplished  :  this,  however,  has 
been  the  fate  of  conquerors  as  well  as 
cork-crews,  and  it  were  as  idle  to  com- 
plain of  the  ingratitude  of  mankind,  as  it 
IS  foolish  to  put  your  trust  in  them.  A 
very  tolerable  poet  has  sad  well  enough 
that 

"  The  path  of  glory  leads  but  to  the  grave;" 

mine  led  to   a  greasy  pocket ;    but  no 
matter, — 


•  all  words  are  idle; 


Words  I'rom  me  were  vainer  still  ; 
But  ihe  thoughts  we  caunot  l)ridle 
Force  their  way  against  the  will," 

"  To  resume  the  mutton,"  as  the  po- 
litest of  all  people  express  their  return  to 
a  disagreeable  subject.  The  hundred  and 
fortieth  cork  was  to  be  plucked  from  its 
strong-hold,  and  I  was  again  broj^^ht 
forward  to  perform  this  signal  service  ; 
when   1   began  to  perct^ive,  from  certain 
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suspicious  snnptoms  of  fumblinj;,  and 
from  the  awLwarJ  way  in  wliich  he  laid 
hold  of  me,  that  "  honest  Joe,"  as  some 
of  the  great  frentlcmen  called  my  master, 
had  been  indulitiiis  too  much  in  wine- 
bottoms.  Having'  placed  a  bottle  of  Bur- 
gundy between  his  knees,  as  he  stooped 
forward  to  apply  me  in  the  usual  manner, 
he  s<imehow  pitched  on  his  rascally  nose  : 
the  bottle  rolled  one  way,  he  another,  and 
I  was  dropped  from  his  hand.  One  gen- 
tleman, who  had  a  great  deal  of  consi- 
deration, but  a  <rreater  quantity  of  wine 
in  his  head  than  he  could  carry ,  attempt- 
ed to  pick  up  the  roUinij  bottle,  which, 
as  it  happened,  was  not  broken  ;  but, 
unfortunately  missing  his  equililirium,  he 
too  pitched  forward,  and  took  up  a  posi- 
tion side  by  side  with  honest  Joe  ;  and 
there  we  all  lay,  till  Uie  feast  and  the 
flask  was  done  and  drank.  I  was  then 
picked  up  by  a  portly-lookinjr  man,  hav- 
ing very  uiiwiilinjily  stuck  into  the  toe 
of  his  extr.  mely  thin -soled  pump,  as  he 
was  making  the  most  of  his  way  towards 

the  door.     He  d J  me  a  bit  for  the 

keenness  I  had  displayed  at  being  tram- 
pled on  ;  but  "  tread  on  a  worm  and  it 
will  turn,"  says  the  old  proverb,  and  what 
less  could  he  expect  from  me  ?  Having  ex- 
tracted me  from  his  shoe,  and  seeing,  as 
well  as  he  could  see,  that  I  was  not  more 
shewy  than  serviceable,  he  put  me  care- 
lessly into  his  pocket,  and,  getting  into 
his  carriage,  flopped  himself  down  on  the 
seat,  forgetting  that  I  was  so  close  at  his 
skirts,  when  (how  could  I  possibly  help 
it  ?)  my  acute  point  pierced  him  once 
more,  but  in  a  much  more  ticklish  part ; 
when,  cursing  me  more  heartily  than  Dr. 
Slop  did  Obadiah,  he  snatched  me  out  of 
his  pocket,  aud  threw  me  with  brutal 
force  out  of  the  open  coach-window,  as 
he  thought,  but  as  it  happened,  I  plumped 
through  a  piece  of  plate-glass,  which 
must  have  cost  him  some  five  or  six 
guineas  at  the  least.  I  was  not  displeased 
at  this  trifling  incident,  as  it  in  some 
degree  compensated  me  for  the  indignities 
which  I  bad  received  at  his  hands. 

I  was  picked  up  at  day-light  by  a 
vulgar-looking  fellow,  who  however  did 
me  the  kindne&s  to  rub  off  the  mud  which 
somewhat  sullied  my  splendid  qualities  ; 
but  (oh  disgrace  !  still  more  sullying  than 
mud  I)  ere  the  day  was  done,  I  found 
myself  called  upon  to  open  bottled  porter 
(pish!),  soda-water  (pah!),  and  other 
low  liquors,  (phew  !)  in  a  night  cellar 
in  the  purlieus  of  Covent  Garden.  I  had 
not  been  employed  in  these  humblin;; 
duties  two  hours,  bef.ire  I  became  abso- 
lutely ashamed  of  my  prowess,  and  bejan 
to  look  back  with  regret  to  the  day  prece- 
ding, when  I  was  in  the  more  distinguish- 


ed service  of  "  honest  Joe,"  and  waited 
upon  gentlemen.     The  company  visiting 
the   cellar    consisted    partly   of    men   of 
remarkably  dingy  mien,    when  they  ex- 
hibited any,  who  sat  five  hours  over  one 
pint  bottle  of  wishy-washy  porter,   and 
then  could  not  pay  the  waiter  "  till  to- 
morrow,"  a  day  which  sometimes  under- 
went a  great  number  of  rehearsals  before 
it  made  a  final  appearance;  and  partly  of 
parliamentary  reporters  and  otlier  nightly 
and  daily  illuioinati  of  this  exceedingly 
enlightened  age.     These  latter  gentlemen 
were    so    deplorably    afflicted    with    the 
cacoet/'irs  loquendi,  that  they  could  not 
call  for  fre>h  candles  without  "  taking  the 
sense  of  the  house,"  in  speeches  whxh 
were  anything  but  English,  being  a  mix- 
ture of  the  jargon  and  commonest  com- 
monplaces of  the  Commons,  with  scrap«of 
barbarous  Latin  most  barbarously  quoted. 
If    they  drank   the  health  of  the  erudite 
Mr.  Murphy  without  a  ihirt,  or  proposed 
that  of  the"  intellectual  Mr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  without  shoes,   it  was  not  without 
afflicting  the  few  sensible  persons  present 
with  speeches  of  an   hour's  length,  and 
of  five  minutes  meaning,  which  were,  of 
course  "  replete  "  with   the  most  vivid 
coruscations    and    scintillations    of    the 
Aurora  Borealis  of  brilliancy  and  bright- 
ness,  and  crammed  with  the  most    elo- 
3uent    conglomeration    of     Covent-gar- 
en    and    Cotton -garden    commonplaces. 
The  rest  of  the  motley  crew  consisted  of 
poor  players,  with   "  no  small  change," 
but  with  pockets-full  of  benefit  tickets ; 
of  half-pay  ensigns,    who  danced  every 
day  in  the  week   "   with   Lady  A.   last 
night  at  Almack's,"   and  were  to  "  dine 
with  Lord   B.   to-morrow,"   all  the  ye:ir 
round .    the  first,  if  they  danced  at  all, 
danced  only  at  the  doors  of  that  fashion- 
able resort;    and   if  they  dined  at  all,   it 
was  with  a  greater  man  than  even  Lord 
B.,  namely,   with  a  worthy  and  hospita- 
ble member  of  the  noble  house  of  Gloster. 
With  these  were  mixed  up  the  usual  num- 
ber of  smokers,  and  starers,  and  single 
gentlemen  too  late  for  their  lodgings.     I 
was  so  tick  of  these  sixpenny  lounj^ers, 
who  could  not  call  for  their  "  crust  and 
Cheshire,"     without  previously    ringing 
three  bells  for  the  bill  of  fare,  and  won- 
dering that  there  were  no  cold  fowls  in  the 
larder  ;    or  even  sip  their  nip  of  Burton 
ale,   without  expressing  their  indignation 
at  the  confined  choice  of  wines  which  the 
cellar  afforded,  that  I  would  very  proud- 
ly have  relumed  into  the  once-despised 
hands  of  honest  Joe,  who  used  me,  I  must 
say  that  of  him,  in  the  service  of  gentle- 
men, who  could  afford  to  get  drunk  like 
gentlemen. 

[  To  be  Resumed  ] 
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RAINY    DAYS. 

Tlic  rain  it  rnineth  every  day.''' 


Five-storied  flounces  liy  the  rain 

Arc  spotted  uilh  the  ho.e  ; 
Floods  run  in  liennels  to  the  main, 

And  trickle  lo  the  clo'iies  : 
Trimm'd  hats  are  drij)lii»f!i  and  t!ie  Bhawls 

Ayainst  the  we  rers'  will, 
Are  letting  drops  like  waterfalls, 

In  soddeii'd  shoes  distil. 

Umbrellas  ov^r  scarerrows  move. 

And  ])arasols  are  wee  ; 
The  rlicifety  clack  of  jiattens  prove 

That  feet  abroad  are  yet  : 
In  tlie  dank  scene  the  coach  is  hailed, 

And  hail  the  faster  falls, 
But  jarvie  fared, — like  charon  mailed. 

Is  deaf  to  Stygiau  calls. 

The  spouts  are  sending  down  their  rills, 

.Inst  by  the  '  golden  three  ;' 
Laundresses  sending  up  the  'frills' 

To  get  a  drop  of  tea  : 
The  crossings  are  in  streams  of  mnd 

The  gateways  crammM  with  air  ; 
And  none  but  cows  can  chew  the  cud 

With  safety  in  the  lair. 

Upon  the  pavement,  splashing  reigns, 

And  flnnneU'd  culves  are  eyed  ; 
Tradesmen  in  doors  may  count  their  gains 

With  loss  of  trade  supplied  : 
Kents,  taxes,  bills,— are  weather  prooi. 

And  moments-like  jo;;  on; 
Sleepim;  or  waking, 'neath  a  roof. 

Time's  payment  coines — 'tis  gone  ! 

Thus  .are  the  showers  :— the  ray  ence  more 

Gleams  fresh  in  slant  hot  li.u;ht: 
The  forms  that  drenching  vestures  wore, 

Aie  mockeries  now  to  sight ; 
A  tr.iil  throtigh  Smithfielri  witli  one  shoe, 

Slipslaod  and  split  in  half, — 
No  cab — no  coach — no  friend  in  lieu. 

The  butt  of  every  laugh  : — 

Justin  a  hopeless  plij^ht,— the  wheels 

Draw  to  the  curbstone's  side  ; 
And  to  conceid  the  shame  one  feels 

Homeward  is  sped  the  ride  : 
Thus  seated,  life's  not  worth  a  groat, 

The  rider  pays  for  pride  ; 
And  the  same  day  a  cold  is  caught, 

And  a  coughing  wrought  beside.  P. 


THE  LITERARY  ANNUALS. 


Feverish  symptoins  of  the  '"'  Literary 
Annuals  are  already  abroad.  The  read- 
ing; public  are  feelinjf  the  contagion  ;  pre- 
paratory hints  are  scattered  by  the  sup- 
pliers of  news ;  anticipatory  eiilo^iLims 
bespeak  the  respective  effusions  ;  shop- 
windows  are  clearin;;;  for  new  ilhistrations, 
and  early  impressions  exhibited,  to  make 
more  dear  and  firm  impressions  on  the 
purses  of  subscribers. 

So  far  from  thes.f  official  means  of  prior 
annoiin(-ements  bcinjj  beneficial  to  the 
health  and  projjo^ration  of  "  ilie  dear  lidle 
creatures,"    a   reverse  effect  is  often  (uo- 


ducea  by  their  untimely  birth ;  for  at  a 
season  when  they  o:i^ht  really  to  be  pub- 
iisiied,  and  for  the  real  and  ostensible  ob- 
ject of  being  made  presents,  interchanged 
between  personal  friendships,  and  the 
close  ties  of  love  and  duty,  tlieir  contents 
have  spread  through  the  long  columns  of 
newspapers  and  scientific  and  literary  pe- 
riodicals, "  that  feed  and  spin  like  silk- 
worms on  our  brains."  The  greatest 
charm  of  a  present,  is  its  novelty.  As  tiiere 
is  "  a  time  for  all  tilings  under  the  sun," 
so  the  closing  of  the  old,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  year,  is  a  most  fit 
opportunity  to  express  the  freedom  of  the 
giver  in  the  presentation  of  the  gift  to  (he 
acceptance  of  the  esteemed  and  valued 
acceptor. 

Ii  is  true,  our  gifts  are  not,  more  than 
our  benevolence,  lo  be  limited  to  periods, 
but  the  books  of  which  we  are  writing, 
being  intended  for  winter  and  annual 
pleasure,  their  attractions  are  evanescent 
when  they  ought  to  be  most  choice  and 
participant,  and  the  flies,  which  are  un- 
willing to  die  before  their  time,  deface  the 
ornamental  exterior  ere  the  bookseller's 
shop  is  hidden  in  the  depth  of  a  Novem- 
ber fog.  If  this  getting  before  hand  pre- 
vails with  the  publishers  of  the  Annuals, 
we  shall  soon  have  to  make  Christmas 
presents  at  Midsummer,  and  be  diverted 
with  "  Sonnets  on  Snow,"  and  "  Disser- 
tations on  the  Frozen  Regions,"  as  we 
recline  under  our  willows,  or  relax  on 
our  sofas  in  a  .July  afternoon.  Turkeys 
must  be  crammed  for  August  ;  and  caV- 
rols  dug  in  January.  Barlholemew  Fair 
standing  room  will  be  announced  in 
March.  For  ''  Madras"  and  ='  Calcut- 
ta," will  be  advertised  when  the  ships 
are  shrouded  in  the  docks,  and  the  ap- 
proaching crops  of  mushrooms  be  raised 
on  St.  Valentine's  Day.  If  there  ought 
not  to  be  a  censorship  over  the  for- 
wardness of  the  Annuals,  a  Stationer's- 
Hall  management  should  [)ervade  their 
interests,  as  it  does  those  ot  their  weather- 
Ijeiokening  and  prophetically  organised 
contemporaries^  the  unerring  Pocket-books 
and  Almanacks. 

More  caprice  than  justice  is  e,\erted  in 
behalf  of  the  literary  class  of  the  Annuals. 
In  proportion  as  interest  is  gained  with 
editorial  and  other  gentlemen  engaged  in 
the  critical  exainination  and  reviewing 
de[)artments  and  analysis  of  books,  friend- 
ly extracts  are  made,  and  recommenda- 
tioTis  urged  to  promote  the  sale  more  than 
I)rove  the  genius  contained  in  the  several 
compositions.  It  iniiiht  be  easily  ascer- 
tained, that  in  ()ublications  of  years  past, 
names  have  been  pom|)ously  affixed  to 
pieces  of  very  ordinary  merit.  The  truth 
is,  that  juaiiv  nf  om- old  poets  have  grown 
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idle,  and  tlieir  <.'eniu<-woof  is  expended, 
and  they  are  bankrupt  writers  in  the  civil 
list,  whose  ideas  have  been  lon^  insol- 
vent. Like  old  racers,  they  are  inspired 
by  vanity  and  encoura-jeinent  to  venture 
as^ain  over  the  cc>urse,  but  they  cannot 
maintain  a  content  with  anonymous  stren;,nh 
rlsin*  into  stature,  and  vigorously  urging 
forward  from  obscurity  to  the  "  prize  of 
their  hiph  calling." 

To  the  graphic  illustrations  in  the 
"  Annuals,"  the  foregoing  remarks  do 
not  closely  apply,  as  there  is  more  novel- 
ty and  le>s  mannerism  in  the  delineations 
of  artists,  who  are  supported  only  in  their 
art  by  their  application  to  the  subject,  as 
their  various  genius  is  manifested.  The 
text  of  the  clergyman  to  his  co  greg.ition 
may  be  in  place  here  with  all  "  New 
Year  "  publishers,  when  being  told  by  a 
wrecker,  a  ship  had  stranded,  echoed  vo- 
ciferously over  the  pulpit, — "  Hold,  my 
friends  !"  (perceiving  some  of  them  run- 
ning out,)  "  Hold!— Hold,  I  say,— let 
us  ail  start  fair  I"  ir. 


CICERO. 


quells  foote, 


Cbe  spaade  di  parlar  si  largo  tiume. — Dante  . 

Ir  has  often  been  remarked,  that  genius 
has  seldom  been  extolled,  or  its  attributes 
appreciated,  till  the  individual  in  whom 
it  existed  was  no  longer  capable  of  di- 
recting its  agency.  This  observation  can- 
not appiv  to  Cicero,  since  he  was  vene- 
rated bv  his  contemporaries  as  the  oracle 
of  Roman  jurisprudence,  and  his  orations 
were  studied  as  models  of  eloquence.  If 
the  comparisons  that  are  made  between 
writers  of  different  countries  and  asras 
be  admitted  a  just  and  true  test  of  criti- 
ci«iii,  the  parallel  between  Johnson  and 
Cicero  mav  be  assumed  with  more  than 
usual  probability.  The  emphatic  and 
volubile  periods  of  our  own  writer  are  by 
no  means  unequal  to  the  sonorous  ca- 
dences of  the  Roman  ;  they  both  display 
a  grandeur  of  conception,  and  a  power 
of  language,  that  has  not  been  equalled  by 
the  writers  of  this  or  any  other  country. 
Whether  it  was  necessary  that  Johnson 
should  have  remodelled  our  language 
from  the  orations  of  Cicero,  may  be  dis- 
puted. Although  the  adaptation  of  Latin 
words  have  increased  its  dignity,  there 
is  still  to  be  found  a  source  of  ijreat  ex- 
cellence, and  capable  of  much  inipmve- 
ment,  in  the  terra  incognita  of  Saxon 
literature,  which  contains  more  philoso- 
phy and  poetry  than  is  eenerally  sup- 
posed. 


No  writer  ever  made  so  great  a  revo- 
lution in  the  language  of  his  country    as 
Dr.  Johnson,  for  among  those  who  had 
superseded   him,  many  were  to  be  found 
whose  St)  le  was  trite,  ineffective  and  un- 
harmonious ;  and  which  originated  from 
their  studied  negligence  to  the  philosophy 
of  language,    while   the   most   assiduous 
attention  was  directed  to  the  acquirement 
of  the  minutiae  of  Greek  and  Latin  mea- 
sures.    Although  Johnson  improved  our 
language,  it  was  effected  by  the  adop- 
tion  of    a    classic    vocabulary ;  and  his 
style  possesses  no  excellence  unless  asso- 
ciated with  that   mental  power  to   which 
it   owed   its  organization  ;    it  is  like  the 
wand  of  Pro-pero,  whose  virtues  became 
destroyed  when  transferred  to  the  imskil- 
ful  hand  ;  and  he  himself  appears  to  have 
been  aware  that  the  structure  of  his  lan- 
guage displayed  a  grandeur  that  was  hos- 
tile to  the  native  genius  of  his  own  coun- 
try,   from    the  superlative  encomium  he 
awarded  to    the    discursive    writings   of 
Addison,  whose  style  no  more  approxi- 
mates to  his  than  the  rapid  transitions  of 
Cornelius  Nepos  and  Pliny  to  the  flow- 
injr    dignity     of    Cicero,     who     indeed 
had  done  much  to  improve  the  volubility 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  whose  general  con- 
ciseness Voltaire  considered  was  more  de- 
fective than    elegant,   and    which  he  so 
wittily  calls  the  "  Lapidary  Style."    Al- 
though the  Latin  possesses  great  beauty, 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  a  dialect  of  the 
Greek,  its  value  is  something  deteriorated 
by  the  number  of  obsolete  and  mutilated 
modes  of  expression  that   has  been    so 
imperatively  adopted  by  each  succeeding 
writer,  that   to   unfold  its  complexities  a 
minute   knowledge  of  theologv  and    his- 
torical   localities  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary. Cicero  ha.s  assured  us  that  its  genius 
is  too   superficial    for    the  unfolding  of 
science  ;  and    it  is  evident  from   phvsical 
demonstration,    that  it    is   comparatively 
ineffectual  to  the  purposes  of  epic  poetry, 
Quinctilianus  had   so  great   a  venera- 
tion for  Cicero,  that  he  said  of  him  "  Ille 
se    profecisse    sciat,     cui   Cicero    x-alde 
placebit," — an  encomium  which  was  by 
no  means  unmerited,   since  he  demanded 
no  less  an  admiration  for  his  learning  than 
he  did  veneration  for  his  virtues  ;  and  if 
he  should  appear  to  be  too  much  devoted 
to   the  dogmas   of  stoicism,   it  must    be 
remembered  how  fatal  were  the  doctrines 
of  the  disciples  of  Epicurus,   whoso  ac- 
tions he  so  proudly  contemned,   and  clas- 
sed them   among   those   '  minuti  philoso- 
phi,'  who  deprecated  true  virtue,  and  in- 
creased   the  degeneracy  of  their  age. — 
There  are  also  few  who  would  admit  that 
there    were    no   gradations  in   virtue  and 
vice,   and   that  Uie  actions  of  all  were 
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alike  meritorious  or  condeinnable — "  Nihil 
recto  recdus,  certe  ne  bono  quidem  me- 
lius, quidquam  iiiveniri  potest,  sequitur 
igitur  ut  etiam  vitia  sint  paria." 

Although  these  assumptions  are  sophis- 
tical, they  were  not  incapable  of  promot- 
ing virtuous  actions  in  others ;  on  the 
contrary  the  specious  doctrines  of  epi- 
curianism  could  never  establish  a  moral 
principle  or  extend  happiness  to  its  de- 
luded advocates.  Among  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  '  melodious  advocates  for 
lust'  were  Anacreou  and  Horace,  and 
the  vicious  tendency  of  such  precepts  as 
*'  sapias,  vina  liques," — "  carpe  diem 
quam  minimum  credula  postero,"  cannot 
be  denied  :  they  imply  at  once  the  rejec- 
tion of  every  energy  of  the  mind,  for 
which  is  substituted  a  sensual  indulgence, 
which  has  no  pleasures  beyond  those 
which  exist  in  the  ideal  conceptions  of 
the  poet,  who  has  too  often  adopted  that 
specious  mode  of  expression  that  tends  to 
establish  its  own  hypotliesis  by  subvert- 
ing every  moral  law.  To  so  great  an 
extent  has  this  sometimes  prevailed,  that 
the  censure  of  Francesca  di  Rimino, 
"  Galeotto  fu  il  libro  e  chi  lo  scrisse," 
as  mentioned  by  Dante,  may  be  applied 
to  some  writers  of  a  more  modern  date, 
and  of  a  like  capacity. 

The  exclamation  of  Cicero — "  Neque  me 
vixisse  poenitet,"  when  compared  to  the 
repentance  of  the  Sabine  Bard,  "  Parous 
Deorum  cultor  et  infrequcns,"  at  once 
displays  the  silent  concession  of  the  de- 
luded sensualist  to  the  superior  virtues  of 
the  stoic  philosopher. 

Among  the  most  successful  of  his  ora- 
tions, we  may  adduce  his  philippics  against 
Antony,  where  he  displays  that  might 
and  majesty  of  his  mind  that  could  over- 
throw the  machinations  of  the  venal 
statesman,  and  demand  from  the  tyrant 
an  acquiescence  to  those  virtues  lie  never 
practised. — No  individual  more  justly  de- 
served his  censure  than  the  voluptuous 
Antony,  whose  name  was  inrolled  among 
those  "  Optimatps"  v/ho  advocated  the 
extinction  of  liberty,  and  whose  animosity 
became  confirmed  by  the  repeated  cen- 
sures of  Cicero ;  and  never  was  sarcasm 
and  contempt  more  deserving  than  that 
which  he  threw  upon  his  character  wlien 
in  the  presence  of  the  senate — *'  Tibi 
necesse  esset  in  conspectn  populi  Romani 
vomere  postride." 

Every  age  has  paid  the  first  tribute  to 
his  excellence  :  he  was  the  universal 
author  in  the  time  of  Erasmus,  who 
appears  to  have  been  offended  with  the 
excessive  adoration  of  his  conntrymen, 
and  with  that  wit  so  peculiar  to  himself, 
he  ridiculed  the  importance  ihey  assumed 
from  their  frequent  paraphrastic  adapta- 


tion of  his  language — "  Qui  se  per  omnem 
vitam  tantum  in  hoc  toriqueat  ut  fiat 
Ciceronianus." 

Dante  displays  his  veneration  for  him, 
by  classing  him  with  the  most  distinguish- 
ed of  his  favorites,  who  dwell  in  isolated 
trrandeur  in  one  of  the  regions  of  his 
I'lnferno : — 

"  e  vidi  orfeo, 
Tullio,  e  Livio,  e  Seneca  morale." 

Those  who  have  perused  his  Somnium 
Scipionis,  will  perceive  that  his  poetic 
imagination  was  as  brilliant  and  creative 
as  that  of  Shakspeare  or  Dante  ;  and  an 
author  who  could  excel  in  every  thing  he 
attempted,  whether  contemplated  as  a 
philosopher,  or  admired  as  a  poet,  will 
be  honoured  with  the  love  and  venera- 
tion of  every  age.  G.  M.  B. 


GREECE. 


Give  me  the  sweetest  sounding  lyre. 

The  poet's  happiest  song. 
The  warnilh  of  inspiration's  fire. 

The  theme  to  bear  along  ! 
Greece  !   yet  again  thy  flag  shall  wave 
With  all  the  pride  that  Freedom  gave  • 

Let  all  thy  mnrtyr'd  sons  awake 

From  out  their  patriot  sleep. 
To  view  the  happy  morning  break. 

When  thou  shall  cease  to  weep  : 
It  was  their  blood  that  fed  the  tree 
Of  hard-earn'd  Grecian  liberty. 

Could  they,  who  ages  past  were  found 

The  foes  of  foreiga  sway. 
Have  left  the  skies,  and  look'd  around 

Upon  thy  dismal  day  ; 
What  pangs  their  spirits  must  have  known. 
To  see  proud  Greece  in  slav'ry  thrown  ! 

But  now  the  brave-horn  Spartan  band. 

Who  gave  themselves  for  thee. 
Might  look  upon  their  native  land 

Again,  and  own  it  free; 
And  wish  themselves  among  the  slain. 
Whose  blood  has  made  thee  free  again. 

And  thou,  oh  Fr  ince  !  though  deep  the  die 

Of  m:\ny  a  crime  ot  thine  ; 
Thy  help  to  Greece  shall  reach  the  -sky. 

And  make  thy  name  divine  ! — 
The  world,  ere  long,  shall  look  on  thee, 
The  God  of  Grecian  liberty. 

R.  JARMAN. 


ELTHAM  PALACE. 

This  palace,  which  has  been  long  usea 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  husbandrv, 
is  to  be  repaired.  Its  stately  hall  has 
been  employed  as  a  barn,  and  often  visit- 
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ed  by  the  curious.  This  palace  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  been  built  prior  to  1270.  For 
several  centuries  it  was  a  fiivourite  re- 
tieat  of  the  Kiiijlish  niouarchs.  Henry 
III.  kept  his  Christmas  here  in  a  sump- 
tuous style,  accompanied  by  liis  Queen, 
and  all  the  ?reat  men  of  the  realm.  In 
the  next  rei^n,  Anthony  Beck,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  obtained  possessi  >n  of  it,  and 
left  it  to  the  crown.  The  Queen  of  Ed- 
ward III.  was  here  delivered  of  a  son,  who 
had  the  name  of  John  of  Elth;im,  from 
the  place  of  his  birth.  Henry  Vlll.  g:ave 
a  grand  feast  here  at  Whitsuntide,  1515, 
when  he  created  Sir  Edmund  Stanley, 
Baron  Montea^jle,  for  his  services  at 
Flodden  Field.  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
was  born  at  Greenwich,  was  frequently 
carried  thence  to  Eltliam.when  an  infant, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  air  ;  and  this  place 
she  visited  in  1559;  but  on  the  rise  of 
Greenwich,  the  palace  was  deserted. 

CURIOL'S    MAXIMS, 

Collected  from  Old  English  Authors. 

No  preachiniT  in  the  world  will  make  a 
Jew  a  Christian  ;  and  a  cut-purse  will  be 
at  his  work  when  the  thiefe  is  at  the  gal- 
lowcs. 

There  is  no  moment  of  time  spent  which 
thou  art  not  countal)le  for,  and,  therefore, 
when  thou  hearest  the  clock  strike,  think 
there  is  now  another  hour  come,  whereof 
thou  art  to  yeeld  a  reckoning. 

The  end  of  a  dissolute  life  is  a  desperate 
death  ;  there  was  never  precedent  to  the 
contrary,  but  in  the  theefe  in  the  Gospel! : 
in  one,  lest  any  shoidd  despaire  :  in  one 
alone,  lest  any  should  presume. 

There  be  foure  good  mothers  have 
four  bad  daughters  :  Trueth  hath  Hatred, 
Prosperity  hath  Pride,  Security  hath 
Perill,  and  Familiarity  hath  Contempt. 

Age  may  gaze  at  beaulie's  blossomes  ; 
but  youth  climbes  the  tree  and  enjoyes 
the  fruit. 

No  greater  comfort  than  to  know  much  : 
no  lesse  labour  than  to  sav  little. 


GYPSIES, 

In  the  year  1531,  England  was  so  in- 
fested by  innumerable  l)ands  of  these 
wanderers,  that  an  act  wiis  passed  to  ba- 
nish tliem  from  the  realm,  on  pain  of  im- 
prisonment  and  confiscation  of  goods. — 
The  Earl  of  Arran,  Regent  of  Scotland, 
a  few  years  afterward-;,  look  a  different 
method  to  get  rid  of  the-e  hated  vaga- 
bonds, by  orderiuir  all  sheriffs,  and  otner 
magistrates,  to  assist  John  Faw,  Lord  and 
Earl  of  Little  Egypt,  to  collect  together 
his  subjects,  the  Gypsies,  (many  of  whom 
had  rebelled  against  Faw,  under  the 
guidance  of  one  Sebastian   Lalow),  that 


he  might  carry  them  back  to  their  own 
country,  as  he  had  engaged  to  do. 

EDWARD   THE    SIXTH. 

Henry  VIII.  laid  strong  injunctions 
on  his  executors  to  effect  a  marriage  be- 
tween Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Mary  of 
Scotland  The  Scots,  however,  inider 
the  influence  of  French  counsels,  havinjr 
rejected  all  overtures  for  that  purpose,  the 
Protector  formed  a  resolution  of  l)ringiug 
about  an  alliance  and  union  by  arms. 
Upon  which  a  Scottish  nobleman  said, 
"  I  always  like  the  marriage,  but  upon 
mi/ faith  I  fancy  not  the  uwoing." 

POETRY    AND    MUSIC. 

The  end  of  poetry  and  music  is  to  ac- 
tuate upon  the  passions  ;  and,  in  all  re- 
ligious composition,  to  raise  the  mind  to 
an  elevated  desire  of  acknowledging  the 
wonderful  mercy  and  jjoodness  of  the  di- 
vine Being.  How  far  the  hynuis  used  in 
the  established  church  for  this  purpose 
are  from  answering  so  salutary  an  end,  it 
is  no  less  painful  than  unnecessary  to 
observe  ;  in  the  versification  of  the  very 
be.-t  psalms,  all  the  rapture  of  the  original 
text  is  lost ;  and  in  order  that  the  music 
should  be  no  way  superior  to  the  poetry, 
there  is  hardly  any  one  tune  which  can 
create  the  least  emotion  but  sleep. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

Friendship  is  like  a  debt  of  honour — 
the  moment  it  is  talked  of,  it  loses  its  real 
name,  and  assumes  the  more  ungrateful 
form  of  obligation. 


SEEING    LIFE. 

To  know  mankind,  and  to  profit  by 
their  follies,  is  generally  the  wish  of  the 
mercenary  ;  but  there  are  also  some  who 
think,  that  exposing  their  own  follies  to 
public  view  is  the  truest  means  of  ac- 
quiring an  insight  into  those  of  others. 
This  method  of  a  man's  subjecting  him- 
self to  voluntary  distress,  in  order  to  be- 
come acquainted  w  itli  human  nature,  goes 
by  the  name  of  .seeing  life  ;  so  that,  as 
the  phrase  runs,  the  young  fellow  who  i.s 
said  to  have  seen  the  most  of  life,  is  he 
that  has  experienced  through  his  incon 
sideiate  rashness  the  most  misery. 

pigeon  shooting. — (a  sketch.) 

Was  it  ever  your  misfortune,  honest 
reader,  to  be  spectator  of  a  piijeon-match 
in  a  country  town  ?  It  is  a  dull,  drizzly 
day  in  January.  A  tent  is  pitched  in  a 
large  open  meadow,  generally  behind  the 
head  inn  ;  a  precious  collection  of  raga- 
muffins are  skulking  round  its  hedges, 
each  armed  with  a  ru-iv  !.'uii  that  he  has 
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borrowed  or  stolen.  The  pigeons  beingf 
arrived,  and  all  ready,  joit  march  to  the 
scene  of  action  wiih  the  jj^entlemen  of  the 
chib  : — a  pen  attorney  ;  a  conceited  sur- 
geon ;  perchance,  an  impertinent  newly 
ordaineil  curate  ;  the  brewer  ;  two  or  three 
young  yeomen ;  a  slang  butcher ;  and 
anotlier  "sliop-keeper  or  two,  who  are  to- 
lerated as  decent  shots.  The  attorney 
lakes  the  precedence — for  lie  is  a  knowing 
fellow  in  all  things,  and  an  especial  hand 
at  a  speech  after  dinner.  The  trap  is 
drawn — the  attorney  kills  his  bird.  An- 
other victim  is  ready — the  surgeon  misses ; 
and  then  as  the  unhappy  creature  scuds 
away,  the  rabble  exercise  their  privilege 
of  firing  "  out  of  bounds,"  and  the  poor 
bird  is  at  length  brought  down,  after 
running  the  gauntlet  of  fifty  shots. — This 
manly  and  most  intellectual  sport  conti- 
nues," without  any  variation,  for  several 
hours ;  and  then  the  gentlemen  go  to 
d'nner.  Heavens  !  what  an  exhibition  of 
petty  vanity  is  liere  reserved  for  you. — 
The  chairman  proposes  the  heahh  of  the 
curate,  and  the  curate  that  of  the  chair- 
man ;  the  surgeon  toasts  tlie  brewer,  and 
the  brewer  toasts  the  surgeon  ;  and  then 
they  rap  the  table,  and  roar,  and  brag  of 
their  individual  exploits,  and  bet  upon 
the  next  match,  and  swear  that  Jones  is  a 
better  shot  than  Johnson,  and  give  the  lie 
and  fight,  and  send  paragraphs  to  the 
county  papers,  and  meet  again  that  day 
month  for  the  same  dignified  and  humane 
pursuit.  Lon.  Mag. 


35Uu3SitrationiEf  of  i^t^tovg. 


SHIELDS. 


Stern  Telanion  behind  his  ample  shield, 

As  from  a  brazen  tower,  o'erlooked  the  field. 

Huge   was  its    orb,    with  seven  thick  folds 

o'ereast, 
Of  tougll  bull  hide,  of  soliil  brass  the  last. 

Popk's  Homer's  Ii.iad. 

We  find  mention  of  shields  in  the  ear- 
liest histories.  They  were  of  all  shapes 
and  dimensions.  tho.se  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  were  of  a  convex  form,  and  some 
of  them  were  large  enough  to  cover  the 
whole  body.  When  Camillus,  the  Ro- 
man general,  marched  against  the  Gauls, 
whom  he  defeated  with  great  slaughter, 
he  had  the  wooden  shields  of  his  soldiers 
bound  with  brass,  to  protect  them  from 
the  powerful  strokes  of  their  enemies, 
swords.  When  that  fierce  people  attempt- 
ed to  surprise  the  capitol,  which  they  had 
nearly  affected,  Manlius,  a  patrician, 
awakened  by  the  cackling  of  the  sacred 
geese  kept  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  ran 
hastily  to  the  walls,  and  with  his  buckler 


dashed  the  foremost  of  the  enemy  from 
the  battlement. 

A  shield  of  an  oval  shape  was  many 
years  ago  fished  up  out  of  the  Rhone  near 
"Avignon.  By  its  weight  (which  was 
very  great),  and  the  beauty  of  its  work- 
manship, I  should  judge  that  it  was  pre- 
sented to  some  general  on  his  return  from 
conquest,  as  it  was  too  massive  to  be 
borne  in  battle.  Most  skilful  artists  were 
employed  upon  shields,  though  by  some 
they  were,  it  seems,  considered  unneces- 
sary for  the  defence  of  a  brave  man.  It 
is  related  of  the  younger  Scipio,  that 
when  a  young  man  boastingly  shewed 
him  a  very  handsome  shield,  he  replied, 
"  It  is  a  very  'fine  buckler  indeed,  but 
a  Roman  soldier  ought  to  repose  greater 
confidence  in  his  right  hand  than  in  his 
left."  The  convex  shields  of  the  ancients 
were  so  large  that  they  would  cover  a 
man  completely  as  he  lay  on  the  ground, 
and  prevent  him  from  being  trampled  to 
death  by  the  cavalry.  They  were  also 
used  to  carry  off  the  slain  and  wounded 
from  the  field  of  battle.  It  was  consi- 
dered dishonourable  for  a  soldier  to  lose 
his  shield.  The  Spartan  mothers  present- 
ed their  sons  with  a  shield  as  they  went 
forth  to  battle,  with  these  words :  '"'  Bring 
this  back,  or  let  it  bring  back  thee." 

The  Normans  and  French  were,  I  be- 
lieve, the  first  who  carried  shields,  the 
shape  of  which  is  retained  to  this  day  in 
the  heraldic  escutcheons.  Some  of  the 
shields  of  the  time  of  Richard  the  First 
were  in  the  form  of  a  boy's  kite,  but  the 
former  shape  was  the  most  common  ;  and 
though  some  knights  bore  shields  of  a 
circular  form,  they  were  the  favourite 
figine  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  when 
they  fell  into  disuse,  though  targets  and 
bucklers  were  carried  by  the  common 
soldiers  till  a  later  period.  The  English 
archers  wore  on  their  elbows  small  buck- 
lers, not  a  foot  in  breadth.  Drayton, 
describing  Robin  Hood  and  his  followers, 
says,  each  had 

"  A  short  sword  at  his  belt,  a  buckler  scarce 
a  span." 

and  Chaucer's  yeoman  bore, 

"  Upon  his  arme  a  gaie  bracer. 
And  by  his  side  a  sworde  and  bokeler." 

The  apprentices  of  London  were  fa- 
mous for  their  skill  at  sword  and  buckler, 
which  was  one  of  their  evening's  amuse- 
ments after  the  hours  of  business.  Some 
of  the  shields  of  the  sixteenth  century 
have  pistols  projecting  from  the  centre, 
with  a  small  grating  above,  ball-proof,  j 

t  There  were  several  shields  of  this  de- 
scription in  the  Tower  when  I  last  visited  the 
"  Spanish  Armoury,"  as  they  term  it. 
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through  which  the  person  who  bore  it 
could  take  aim  at  his  ;idversar_v.  They 
were,  no  doubt,  found  useful  in  ships, 
and  on  the  walls  of  towns,  but  they  could 
be  of  little  service  in  an  open  field.  Tar- 
gets or  small  bucklers  were  borne  by  the 
Highlanders  in  the  rebellion  under 
Prince  Charles  Edward.  In  one  en- 
gagement, tliey  advanced  with  great 
fury  upon  the  left  wing  of  the  English 
array,  and  warding  off  the  thrusts  of  the 
bayonet,  made  a  dreadful  slaughter  of 
our  troops  with  their  broadswords  ;  but 
at  CuUoden,  tliey  were  met  in  a 
different  manner  and  defeated.  There 
is  a  Highland  target  in  the  Tower,  cut 
from  the  ei;e  to  the  centre,  apparently 
with  the  stroke  of  a  broad-sword.  Persons 
of  consequence  were  generally  attended 
by  several  sword-and-buckler-raen  when 
they  walked  out,  which  often  led  to  fierce 
encounters  ;  but  by  an  act  of  Elizabetli, 
those  who  weie  seen  in  the  streets  with 
sword  and  buckler,  (except  on  holidays), 
were  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 
No  doubt  the  introduction  of  fire-arms 
was  the  chief  cause  of  the  disuse  of 
shields,  for  after  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
we  find  scarcely  any  mention  of  them, 
and  they  are  now  only  borne  by  tlie  na- 
tives of  the  East  Indies,  and  by  some  of  the 
South  Sea  Islanders.  J.  Y.  A n. 


CuisitomiES  of  Uar»'ou!Ei 
Countvicfi. 


CHURCH    *LES. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  pa- 
rishes of  Elvi«ton,  Thurlaston,  and  Am- 
bafton,  have  an  at'reenient  made  between 
them  and  those  of  the  town  of  Okebrook, 
situate  in  the  pari:^h  of  Elvaston,  Derby, 
which  empowers  them  to  collect  money 
from  the  people  of  Okebrook,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  keep  in  repair  their  church.  This 
singular  in-trumeril  Witnesseth  fas  fol- 
lows) that  the  inhabitant-,  as  well  of  the 
said  parish  of  Elvaslon,  as  of  the  said 
town  of  Okebrook,  shall  brew  four  ales, 
and  every  ale  of  one  quarter  of  malt ; 
and  at  their  own  costs  and  charges,  be- 
twixt this  and  the  feast  of  St.  John  Bap- 
tist next  coming.  And  that  every  inha- 
bitant of  the  said  town  of  Okebrook, 
shall  be  at  the  several  .des,  and  every 
husband  and  his  wife  shall  pay  two- 
pence, every  cottascr  one  penny,  and  all 
the  inhab'lanis  of  Elvi'ilon,  Tliurla.'.lon, 
and  Ambaston,  shall  have  and  receive 
all  the  profits  and  advantages  coming  of 
the  said  ales  to  the  use  and  behoof  of 
the  said  church  of  Elvaston  ;  and  the  in 


habitants  of  the  said  towns  of  Elvaston, 
Thurlaston,  and  Ambaston,  shall  brew 
eight  ales  betwixt  this  and  the  feast  (.f 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  at  the  which  ales, 
and  every  one  of  them,  the  inhabitants 
of  Okebrook  shall  come  and  pay  as  be- 
fore rehearsed,  and  if  he  be  away  at  one 
ale,  to  pay  at  the  t'oder  ale  for  both,  or 
else  to  .send  his  money.  And  the  inha- 
bitants of  Okebrook  shall  carry  all  man- 
ner of  tymber  being  in  the  Dale  Wood 
now  felled,  that  the  said  iVe-tchyrch  of 
the  said  towns  of  Elvaston,  Thurlaston, 
and  Ambaston,  sh.ill  occupye  to  the  use 
and  profit  of  the  said  church. 


^hftd)f!Qi  of  OJ^ratorjS, 
(No.   16.) 

QUINTUS  AURELIUS  SYMMA- 
CHUS. 


He  was  a  man  of  consular  degree,  and 
prefect  of  llie  city.  He  is  much  com- 
mended by  Marcellinus  for  his  learning 
and  modesty,  and  tlius  characterised  by 
Boelhius.  "  That  most  precious  ornament 
of  mankind,  altogether  composed  of  wis- 
dom and  the  virtues.  Endued  with  won- 
derful knowledge  and  eloquence.  Elegant 
in  his  epistles,  in  his  relation  vehement." 
And  Ausonius  asks,  "  Who  comes  so 
near  the  grace  of  iEsop  ?  —  Who,  the 
sophistical  conclusions  of  Socrates  ? — 
Who,  the  enlhymems  of  Demosthenes? 
Or  the  opulency  of  Cicero  ?  Or  the 
propriety  of  our  Maro  ?  Who  so  affects 
each  as  thou  fillest  all  ?  For  what  art 
thou  else  but  collected  perfection  from 
the  wit  of  all  good  arts?"  P. 


Science  antt  "Rvt 

RECIPE  TC  MAKE  EAD  UE  COLOGNE. 

Take  of  the  essence  of  bergamot,  lemon 
peel,  lavender,  and  orange-flower,  of  each 
one  ounce  ;  essence  of  cinnamon,  half  an 
ounce  ;  spirit  of  rosemary,  and  of  the  spi- 
rituous water  of  melisse,  of  each  fifteen 
ounces  ;  .strong  alcohol,  seven  pints  and 
a  half.  Mix  the  whole  together,  and  let 
the  mixture  stand  for  the  space  of  a  fort- 
night ;  after  which,  introduce  it  into  a 
glass  retort,  the  body  of  which  is  im- 
mersefl  into  boiling  water,  contained  in  a 
vessel  plated  over  a  iamp,  while  iJie 
beak  is  introduced  into  a  large  glaas  re- 
servoir well  luted.  By  keeping  the  wa- 
ter to  the  boiling  point,    the  mixture  in 
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the  retort  will  distil  over  into  the  receiver, 
which  should  he  covered  over  with  wet 
cloths.  In  this  manner  will  be  obtained 
pureEau  de  Cologne. — Granville^s  Tra- 
vels in  Russia. 


AMBER. t 

It  appears  that  this  substance  is  foinid 
bj'  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  Prussian  coast 
between  Pollanger  and  Pillau,  on  the 
Baltic,  cither  loosely  on  the  shore,  on 
which  it  lias  been  thrown  by  the  strong- 
north  and  westerly  winds,  or  in  small  hil- 
locks of  sand  near  the  sea,  where  it  is 
found  in  regular  strata.  The  quantity 
found  yearly  in  this  manner,  and  on  this 
small  extent  of  coast,  besides  what  little 
is  sometimes  discovered  in  beds  of  pit- 
coal  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  is  said 
to  amount  from  150  to  200  tons,  yielding; 
a  revciiue  to  the  government  of  Prussia, 
of  about  100,000  francs.  As  amber  is 
much  less  in  vofjue  in  Western  Europe 
than  it!  former  times,  the  best  pieces, 
which  are  very  transparent,  and  frequent- 
ly weiixh  as  much  as  three  ounces,  are 
.sent  to  Turkey  anrl  Persia,  for  the  huads 
of  their  expensive  pipes  and  hookahs. 
Very  few  trinkets  are  now  sold  for  orna- 
ments to  ladies  dresses,  and  the  great  bulk 
of  amber  annually  found  is  converted 
into  a  species  of  scented  spirits  and  oil, 
which  are  much  esteemed  for  the  compo- 
sition of  delicate  varnish.  In  the  rough 
slate,  amber  is  sold  by  the  tun,  and  forms 
an  oljject  of  export  trade  from  Memel  and 
Konigsburg.  Il>. 


COPAL    VARNTSH. 

This  varnish  may  be  made  by  pouring 
on  the  purest  lumps  of  copal,  reduced  to 
a  fine  masi  in  a  mortar,  colourles  spirit 
of  turpentine,  till  it  stands  about  one- 
third  higlier  than  the  copal.  The  mix- 
lure  IS  to  be  triturated  occasionally  in  the 
course  of  the  day  ;  next  morning  it  may 
be  poured  off  into  a  bottle,  and  is  fit  for 
use.  Successive  portions  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine may  be  worked  off  the  same  copal. 
Camphorated  oil  of  turpentine  and  oil  of 
spike  lavender  will  dissolve  the  copal 
without  trituration  ;  but  this  varnish, 
though  good  for  drawings  or  prints,  will 
not  do  for  pictures,  as  it  dissolves  the 
paint  underneath,  and  runs  down  while 
drying. — New  Mon. 


t  This  is  a  pellucid  and  very  hnrii  inflr.m- 
mat)k'  substance  of  one  uniform  slrnctnre,  .i 
bituminous  t.iste,  very  fragrant  smell,  and 
higlily  electric  ;  its  colours  are  jirincipally 
white  and  yellow  :  the  white  is  esteemed  for 
medicinal  purposes,  while  the  yellow  is  ma- 
uuf.ictured.  Amber  \»  (lie  basi»  of  varnishes 
by  solution. 


ELECTRO-ATTRACTION    OF    LEAVES. 

The  influence  of  electricity  on  orga- 
nised nature,  both  animal  and  vegetable, 
appears  to  be  progressively  better  under- 
stood. The  state  of  the  atmospheric 
electricity  is  \vell  known  to  exert  a  very 
marked  influence  on  man,  in  respect  of 
health  and  disease,  and  it  is  a  consider- 
able step  in  the  explanation  of  the  sources 
of  this,  which  has  been  ascertained,  if 
not  discovered,  by  M.  Astier.  His  ex- 
periments have  led  him  to  conclude  that 
the  leaves,  the  hairs,  the  thorns,  &c.  of 
plants,  tend  to  maintain  in  them  the  re- 
quisite proportion  of  electriciiy,  and,  by 
drawing  off  from  the  atmosphere  what  is 
superabundant,  that  they  also  act  in  some 
mea  ure  as  thunder  rods  and  paragreles. 
In  one  of  his  experiments,  M.  Astier  in- 
sulated the  thorns  of  growing  plants,  and 
upon  being  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
when  the  electrical  equilibrium  was  dis- 
turlied,  they  distinctly  affected  the  elec- 
trometer.—  Bui.  des  Sciences  Naiit- 
relles. 


PLAN  FOR  SUPPLYING  WATER  TO  LONDON' 

Mr.  Martin  has  recently  republished 
his  plan,  with  some  additional  observations, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  says — "  Since 
this  plan  was  published,  the  report  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  examine  the 
state  of  the  Thames  water  has  been  print- 
ed, and  its  utter  insalubrity  has  been  suf- 
ficiently proved.  Two  recent  visits  to  the 
Coin  has  confirmed  the  designer  in  hks 
opinions ;  he  has  ascertained  the  height 
of  the  fall  from  the  proposed  point  of  the 
Coin  to  the  Paddington  reservoir,  which 
will  be  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  and  a  half  to 
every  mile,  and  can  therefore  be  fissured 
of  a  rapidity  of  current  sufficient  to  pre- 
ser\'e  the  water  in  complete  purity.  The 
fall  of  the  New  River  is  said  to  be  at  the 
rate  of  four  or  five  inches  only  per  mile, 
and  its  course  is  consequently  so  sluggish 
as  barely  to  prevent  stagnation.  One  im- 
portant circumstance,  hoivever,  the  pro- 
poser has  omitted  to  remark  upon,  name- 
ly, the  necessity  cf  tunneling  th"  hill  si- 
tuated about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of 
Uxbridge.  After  this  the  country  would 
admit  of  nearly  a  direct  line  of  route,  till 
the  stream  should  arrive  by  the  canal  near 
Northolt.  The  whole  length  of  the  route 
proposed  would  not  exceed  fifteen  miles. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Coin  could 
not  afford  a  supply  of  water  adequate  to 
the  demand  ;  this  is,  however,  erroneous. 
A  personal  inspection  of  the  liver  during 
a  summer  of  unusual  drought,  afforded  to 
the  present  proposer  evidence  of  an  ample 
supply  ;  and  inquiries  from  several  per- 
sons resident  for  years  upon  its   banks. 
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were  equally  satisfactory.  The  stream  is 
ample,  anl  the  quality  is  e.xceilent.  An 
objection  has  also  been  made  by  a  few 
fiersons  to  the  proposed  improvements  in 
the  parks  ;  but  a  slight  consideration  will 
suffice  to  prove  their  propriety.  It  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  a  quantity  of  water 
greater  than  that  considere<l  to  be  de- 
manded for  immediate  consumption  should 
be  provided  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  su- 
perabundant quantity  mu.st  have  a  channel 
whereby  to  escape.  These  channels  are 
already  almost  entirely  formed  by  the 
beds  of  the  stajjnant  waters  in  the  park  ; 
which,  by  the  accession  of  this  stream, 
would  be  at  once  beautified,  cleansed, 
and  made  wholesome.  A  proposed  bath 
would  probably  make  a  return  for  its  cost 
iu  the  small  sums  raided  from  bathers ; 
and  the  remaining;  expense  would  be 
merely  for  cuttin^r  short  channels  of  com- 
munication between  the  stairnant  waters. 
Such  an  objection  to  a  plan  that  would  at 
once  beautify  and  render  more  healthful 
those  parks,  which  have  been  happily 
named  the  luns^s  of  this  great  city,  must 
therefore  surely  be   abandoned." 


fluence.  The  Baillie  opened  the  letter, 
hut  being,  from  his  ignorance,  incapable 
of  decyphering  lop  from  botiom,  was 
holdini;  the  latter  uppermost,  which  his 
servant  perceiving,  and  not  wishing  his 
master's  total  want  of  education  to  be  no- 
ticed by  the  messenger  of  the  candidate, 
said  in  a  whisper,  "  Sir,  you  are  holding 
the  letter  by  the  wrong  end."  "  Hoot 
mon,  hoot  mon,"  replied  the  Baillie, 
"  gie  voursel  nae  trouble  aboot  iha^— 
I'm  nae  fit  to  be  Baillie  o'  Lochmaben  gin 
I  canna  read  a  letter  at  ony  end." 


Sln^fliotiana 


REPLY    OF    S0CR.\TES. 

Socrates,  the  philosopher,  was  as  emi- 
nent for  the  rectitude  of  his  life  as  the 
greatness  of  his  understanding.  Upon  all 
occasions  he  maintained  the  certainty  of  a 
future  state,  where  every  man  was  to  be 
rewarded  according  to  his  deserts.  Being 
once  asked  by  an  impertinent  coxcomb, 
"  what  he  would  do,  if  there  was  no 
other  world  after  this  ?"  "  What  shall  I 
do,"  returned  Socrates,  "  if  there  is  not 
another  world  after  this  ?  Why,  at  any 
rate,  I  shall  be  as  well  off  is  you  are. — 
But  what  will  you  do  if  there  is  ?" 

SCOTCH    MAGI9TERI.4L    LEARNING. 

The  magistrates  of  the  diflferent  boroughs 
of  Scotland,  though  seldom  the  most 
learned  of  the  burgesses,  are,  nevertheless, 
often  remarkable  for  their  shrewdness, 
and  what  the  Scotch  call  molher  wit. — 
We  recollect  an  instance  in  point,  of  a 
Baillie  in  Lochmaben,  a  small  town  in 
the  south  of  Scotland,  who,  although  he 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  was  pos- 
sessed of  con.siderable  political  power. 
A  gentleman,  who  wished  to  serve  his 
countr}-,  and  was  generous  enough,  solely 
to  effect  that  patriotic  purpose  'o  pay  for 
a  seat  in  Parliament,  sent  his  5»-fvant,  on 
the  eve  of  an  approaching  election,  with 
a  letter  to  the  B.iillie,  to  procure  his  in- 


LORD    PLLNKETT. 

While  his  Lordship  was  lately  en- 
gaged hearinsr  a  motion  in  the  Commission 
Court,  in  Dublin,  he  was  interrupted  by 
the  drums  of  the  military  outside,  and  told 
the  learned  counsel  who  was  addressing 
him,  that  he  could  not  hear  him  for  the 
noi-e.  Mr.  Filham  observed,  that  it  was 
the  Newgate  guard  they  were  relieving. 
Lord  Pi.LNKETT  replied — "  They  may 
be  relieving  them,  but  they  are  dis- 
tressing us." 


A    GENTEEL    GLASS. 

An  elderly  matron,  whose  liberality 
was  of  an  exceedingly  confined  and  nig- 
gardly nature,  employed  a  bricklayer  to 
make  some  alterations,  viz.  the  curtailing 
the  dimensions  of  her  kitchen  fire-place. 
During  the  progress  of  the  work,  John 
threw  out  divers  verj-  many  hints,  not  to 
be  misunderstood,  about  the  almost  suf- 
focating dustiness  of  the  job.  The  bottle 
was  at  length  produced,  from  which  a 
glass  of  Lilliputian  dimensions  was  filled 
to  a  genteel  and  respectful  distance  from 
the  brim,  and  presented  to  the  man  of 
mortar,  at  the  same  time  making  the  fol- 
lowing observation,  "  Ye'll  not  be  much 
the  worse  of  that  drop,  I'm  thinking, 
John."  When  the  son  of  labour  had 
finished  its  contents,  he  replied,  coolly 
eyeing  the  dwarfish  glass,  "  The  devil  a 
bit,  mem,  although  it  had  been  vitriol." 


CONJECTURAL    KNOWLEDGE. 

The  following  brief  but  pithy  dialogue 
occurred  lately  on  the  Epsom  road,  be- 
tween a  cockney  and  a  country  man  : — 

Cockney — i  say,  Bill,  my  good  fellow, 
vich  is  the  vay  to  Epsom  ? 

CoiNTRYMAN — How  did  you  know  that 
my  name  was  Bill  ? 

Cockney— Vy,  I  guessed  it. 

CocNTRVMAN — But  how  did  you  know 
that  I  was  a  go(xi  fellow  ? 

Cockney — Vy,  I  guessed  it. 

CoLNTRYMAN — Then  guess  the  way  to 
Eps<jn:  Lit.  Gat. 
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iitaii)  anH  CIjronoloQj)* 


DATE. 


DIARY.  U  DATE.   |  CORRESPONDING      CHRONOLOGY. 


Sept.  17 


18 


19 


St.  Lambert. 


St.  Ferreol. 


St.  Kustacliius. 


St.  Agapetu.";. 


21 


22 


St  Matthew. 


St.  Emmeran, 


IS 


Sept.  )7Tbiti  saint  succieded  St.  Theodard  in  the  episco- 
pal  see  of  Maestricht,  a.  d.  673  :  he  was  criully 
murdered  at  the  instigation  of  the  grandson 
of  King  Pepin  I.  who  he  had  reproved  for 
plundering  the  church  of  Slapstricht  in  709.  He 
was  canonized  in  1240, 

1771.  Died  on  this  day,  in  Italy,  Dr.  Tobias 
SmoUet,  the  historian  and  novelist,  aet,  CI.  Dr. 
SmoUet's  celebrity  as  a  wiiter  was  principally 
acquired  liy  his  novels,  which  contain  the  most 
lively  and  agreeable  views  of  human  nature, 
ilrawn  with  the  greatest  felicity  of  light  and 
shaile,  though  they  are  occasionally  disfigured 
by  coarseness  and  caric  iture. 

This  saint  suffered  martyrdom  A.  D.  304.  St. 
Ferreol's  Day  is  a  great  festival  in  France.  At 
Marseilles  a  grand  procession  talces  place,  con- 
sisting of  virgins  habited  as  Nuns,  and  others 
as  Soeurs  de  la  Charite.  besides  innumerable 
tradesmen  and  others,  heided  by  the  priests. 

i/CS  E.xinred  in  London  on  this  clay  of  a  de- 
cline, Lawrence  Sterne,  set.  ."iS,  the  author  of 
that  singul.ir  perforrn.^nce  Tristram  Shandy  i 
besides  this  work  of  humour  nnd  eccentricity  he 
wrote  a  Sentimenlal  Journey  through  Fr.ince, 
universally  admired  for  its  pathetic  tales,  and 
some  volumes  of  Sermons  and  Letters. 
l^St.  Eustachius  was  made  Bishop  of  Antioch,  A.  d. 
32.i.  For  opposing  the  Arians  he  was  banish- 
ed by  Constantius,  an  I   died  at  Traiinopulis  in 

I     360. 

13,')(!.  The  memorable  light  of  Poictiers  took 
place  on  this  day,  between  Joliii  II,  Kins  of 
France,  and  P'dward  the  Black  Prince,  when  the 
former  was  taken  prisoner,  and  his  vast  army 
completely  overthrown  and  dispersed  by  the 
gallant  Edward,  who  duiiug  the  b.ittle  performed 
prodigies  of  valour. 

St.  Asapetus  succeeded  John  II,  in  the  pontificate. 
He  was  sent  to  Constanlino])li'  to  appease  Jus. 
tinian,  who  had  threatened  Theodatus  with  a 
war  for  putting  to  death  Amalasantha,  the  mo- 
ther of  Athalaric,  a  woman  reiiowni'd  for  ber 
learning  and  skill  in  languages-  Upon  his  arri- 
val, Justinian  endeavoured  to  draw  him  to  the 
Eutychian  heresy,  but  tailing  to  persuade  him, 
lie  useil  threats,  to  which  Agapetus  rejilied,  "  I 
thought  I  had  come  to  the  Emperor  Justinian, 
but  1  lind  I  have  met  with  a  Dioclesian,  how- 
ever I  tear  not  your  menaces."  The  boldness 
of  his  reply  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  Empe- 
ror, that  he  became  a  convert  to  the  orthodox 
faith.      Hedii'd  A.  D.  536. 

ir>43.  The  battle  of  Newbury  was  fought  on  this 
driv  with  iiulaous  success,  between  the  forces  of 
Charles  I,  ai.dthe  Parliament  .4rmy  :  therojalists 
were  comminded  by  Charles  in  person.  In  this 
tonllict  the  virtuous  Lord  Falkland  was  slain. 

This  saint  was  slain  at  Nadaboer,  inParthia,  about 
the  year  A.i>.fiO.  J'he  first  inr.titution  of  his  fes 
rival  took  place  in  the  year  !0;*0. 

i::bH.  The  fimperor  Charles  V.  died  on  this  day, 
^T.  &9.  'I'his  sovereign,  after  having  been  en- 
gaged through  his  life  in  the  turmoil  of  the  battle 
field,  withdrew  hin1^elf  from  the  world,  and  ended 
his  days  in  rigid  monastic  seclu.'jion,  resigning 
his  crown  to  his  son  Philip.  Charles  was  a  man 
of  learning  and  courage,  though  a  dissembler  that 
sacrificed  all  to  his  aiubition. 

ir)«6.  Died  on  this  day,  from  a  wound  in  the  thigh 
received  at  Zulphen,  the  gallant  and  accomplish- 
ed Sir  Philip  Sidney,  lighting  in  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  religion,  against  Spanish  tyranny 
anci  superstition. 


20 


21 


22 


u 


©fje  2EI)rcc  ffiallants. 


$nu0tr«itft>    arttdf. 


THE    THREE    GALLANTS. 

A   TALK  OF  THE  OLO    JEWRY. 


(For  the  Olio.) 

With  hol>  joy  upon  his  face, 
The  goud  olil  father  smil'd. 

While  foiKlly  in  his  withered  arms 
He  clasp'd  again  hi>  child. 


Who  has  not  hciird  of  i!;c  London  Bow- 
men and  their  far-f;iinid  triah  of  skill  in 
Ihe  well-known  Finsburie  fielJes,  when 
the  citizen  ami  h.s  wrinkled  dame,  and 
Ihe  youth  and  beauty  of  the  city,  flocked 
to  see  the  sport*  ?  Few  indeed  there  are 
who  have  not  heard  of  their  exploits,  so 
often  recorded  in  the  tales  of  that  time, 
and  sung  in  their  nidc  ihouph  quaint  bal- 
iad.s.  On  ibo'^e  days  llic  tailor  left  his 
doublet  unfinished,  thereby  dis;ippoint- 
ing  the  younjj  <(allant  who  ordered  it  to 
.surprise  his  mistress  with  its  splendour; 
the  smith  flung  aside  his  heavy  hammer, 
and  doffing  his  coarse  apron  betook  him- 
>^plf  to  the  see  e  of  action,  and  tlie  'pren- 
tice taking  his  bnt  from  its  accustomed 
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nook,  spite  of  his  master,  trudged  offlo 
witne.=s  the  sport'<.  Then  was  the  far- 
faratd  Grub-street  known  by  another 
name,  and  inhal)iled  by  Bowyers  and 
Fletchers,  and  the  strou;;  walls  which 
girted  the  city  still  continued  to  be  re- 
paired, and  oftimes,  as  we  read,  the 
good  citizens,  ere  they  quitted  this  sublu- 
nary world,  forijot  not  to  bequealh  iarire 
sums  towards  the  repairing  and  beauti- 
fying of  its  gales  and  tower^.  Bui  long 
since  have  lhe.se  famed  displays  of  archery 
ceased,  long  since  has  the  clotli-yard 
.shaft,  once  so  terrible  to  our  enemies 
abroad,  ceased  to  whistle  o'er  tlie  fields 
of  Finsbury.  Upwards  of  two  centuries 
have  passed  away,  since  the  twang  of  the 
archer's  bow  vvil';  heard  on  that  spot.  The 
harquebuze,  the  caliver,  and  the  ha- 
quebul,  all  names  for  the  various  kinds 
of  iiand-guMS,  took  precedence  of  the 
long  bow,  and  Elizabeth  and  her  suc- 
ces.sors  tried  in  vain  to  revive  those  s|iorLs, 
which,  while  they  served  as  a  holiday, 
at  llie  .same  time  perfected  the  y^ulh  of 
the  city  in  the  use  of  that  weapon.  But 
although  t!ie  long  bow  w.is  laid  a^'ide  by 
some  when  lire-arms  were  intro<luced, 
s;ill  itwaj;  bv  nianv  preferred  to  the  har- 
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quebuze,  which  was  for  some  time  after 
a  clumsy  and  unwieldy  engine. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, on  a  fine  summer's  evening,  the 
youth  of  the  wards  of  "  Vintrie"  and 
"Breade  Streete"  were  met  in  Finsbury 
fields,  to  decide  a  match  at  shooting  at  the 
target.  Such  a  concourse  of  people  had 
not  assembled  for  some  time  before  this, 
the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
before-named  wards  had  flocked  to  wit- 
ness this  match  •,  the  Chepe  was  almost 
deserted,  and  hundreds  of  the  more 
wealthy  citizens  poured  out  from  Moor- 
gate,  with  their  wives  and  daughters. 

Temporary  booths  and  tents  were  erect- 
ed on  the  spot,  and  notices  were  chalked 
on  the  outside,  stating  that  wine,  ale,  and 
sack  were  sold  within,  to  tempt  tliose  who 
were  weary  of  the  sport.  In  these  places, 
rude  ballads  were  heard,  chatmted  by 
stentorian  voices,  mixed  with  jest  and 
oath,  and  the  rattle  of  the  dice  box. 
Seats  were  let  to  those  who  could  afford 
to  pay  for  them,  and  for  which  the  pro- 
jectors of  these  accommodations  took 
good  care  to  exact  a  fair  price.  All 
classes  were  mingled  together  ;  the  gal- 
ant,    with  his  embroidered   doublet    and 


gaily  trimmed  muslachios,  stood  by  the 
gravel3f  clad  and  spade-bearded  citizen, 
who  in  his  turn  was  pushed  and  jostled 
by  the  lately  washed  artificer  ;  all  seemed 
to  forget  their  degree  while  looking  on, 
though  here  and  there  mutterings  were 
heard  and  fierce  words  were  exchanged, 
when  one  would  by  accident  tread  on 
the  toes  of  his  neighbour,  or  rumple  the 
pleat  of  his  starched  ruff.  But  these  were 
not  suflicient  to  break  the  general  har- 
mony, or  abstract  the  attention  of  the 
spectators  from  the  sports.  If,  however, 
there  were  some  v/ho  paid  them  but  little 
attention,  it  was  the  fair  forms  and  bright 
eyes  of  the  city  damsels  who  were  to 
blame  ;  for  though  many  of  the  compe- 
titor's shafts  were  delivered  wide  of  the 
mark,  Cupid's  never  failed.  Amongst 
the  spectators,  near  one  of  the  booths  we 
have  spoken  of,  stood  a  citizen  somewhat 
advanced  in  years,  clad  in  a  doublet  of 
black  velvet,  with  hose  of  the  same  co- 
lour ;  on  his  arm  hung  his  daughter,  his 
only  child.  When  we  say  that  a  crowd 
of  gallants  stood  near,  it  will  be  needless 
to  add  that  she  was  beautiful  ;  few  indeed 
could  boast  of  such  charms,  the  envy  of 
the  city  dames,  and    the  idolatry  of  all 
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me  ?ay  and  youthful  gallants  from  Fau.'s 
to  Ald^ale,  she  stood  shrinkin":  from  the 
jjaze  of  those  around  her,  and  blushing 
at  the  amorous  glances  of  both  old  and 
young,  while  ht-r  father  peered  through 
his  spectacles,  over  the  head.s  of  the  spec- 
tators, at  the  archers  who  had  commenced 
bh  loting.  Ainonu'sl  those  who  eyed  the 
dam-el,  was  a  tall  gallant  lookin;:  person- 
age, clal  in  a  riv.!i  silk  doublet,  with 
peach  coloured  stockings,  and  large  ro 
setts  in  his  shoes,  with  a  hat  of  Spanish 
felt,  in  which  was  stuck  a  cock's  featlier. 
An  embroidered  belt  sustained  on  the  one 
side  a  small  dagger,  and  on  the-  other  a 
silver  hilted  loledo  of  unusual  length. 
For  a  long  time  lie  stood  gazing  on  the 
damsel  without  sjieakiug,  but  <_'rowin2 
bolder  on  seeinij  her  fithcr's  attention 
engaged,  he  adva  :ced  nearer  and  at- 
tempted to  take  her  hand. 

"  Fair  excellence!"  said  he,"  even  as 
the  sun  oulshineth  the  lesser  planets,  so 
doth  thy  beauty  eclipse  that  of  all  other 
maidens." 

On  hearins  this,  the  old  man  turned 
hastily  rouud. 

"  Sir  Gallant,"  said  he,  "  there  are 
others  who  would  be  more  desirous  of 
thy  company,  get  thee  gone." 

"  Under  your  favour,  old  Sir,"  replied 
the  gallant,  "  I  would  have  some  con- 
verse with  this  fair  creature  ;  beshrewme, 
'tis  a  pity  she  should  have  so  old  an  arm 
to  hang  on." 

"  Sirrah,"  cried  the  old  man,  with  his 
pale  and  withered  clieek  flushed  with 
passion,  "  get  thee  gone,  or  by  heaven, 
though  mv  arm  be  feeble,  I'll  spoil  thy 
doublet."' 

As  he  said  this  he  laid  his  hand  on 
his  dagger ;  the  gAllaiK  laughed,  and 
replied, — 

"Bv  this  light,  the  warm  bl^od  has  not 
left  thee  vet ;  but  huff  it  not  man,  I  meant 
not  to  offend  thee." 

"  Then  get  thee  gone  this  instant." 

"  Wilt  thou  permit  thy  fair  charge  lo 
take  the  arm  of  her  devoted  slave?"  As 
the  gallant  said  this,  he  took  the  hand  of 
the  damsel,  when  her  father  unabie  to 
subdue  his  passion,  plucked  out  his  dag- 
ger. 

"  Begone,"  criefl  he.  "  Begone  thou 
whoreson  sot !  By  this  good  li-.'ht  I  would 
stab  thee  to  the  heart,  but  I  wish  not  to  spill 
the  blood  of  such  a  Borachio.  I  see  thou 
ha-t  not  long  parted  with  the  wine  cup." 

"Marry,  there  is  verity  in  thy  speech, 
old  Sir,  I  would  fain  turn  from  the  wine 
Ila«k  to  render  homa;;eto  peerless  beauty." 

The  old  man  paus^  a  moment  in  evi- 
dent embarrassment ;  he  attempted  to  move 
through  the  dense  crowd,  but  finding  this 
M)ipo<sibie,  he  tnrned  round  and  cried — 


"  Is  flieie  no  younger  arm  to  rid  nie 
ofthisgalliard?"' 

*'  There  is,"  replied  a  voice  in  the 
crowd  ;  and  at  the  same  moment  a  voung 
man,  attired  in  a  ))lain  doublet,  with  sad 
coloured  hose,  an  !  wearing  riding  boots 
nuich  splashed  wiili  dirt,  strode  up,  and 
laying  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
gallant,  he  whirled  him  round. 

"  Sirrah,"  said  he,  "  gel  thee  gone, 
or  pluck  out  the  marvellously  long  rapier 
that  dangles  at  thy  side." 

The  gallant,  turning  round,  drew  him- 
self up  to  his  full  height,  and  staring  in 
the  face  of  the  stranger,  re()lied — 

"  Sir  Grey  Jerkin,  ihou  art  a  mar- 
vellously nnconrteous  knight,  thy  ple- 
bian  paw  hath  .rumpled  my  ruff  infer- 
nally; dost  thon  tiiink  this  silk  was  bought 
at  a  tester  the  yard,  that  thou  lay  est  such 
a  rough  hand  on  it  .'" 

"  I  was  not  bred  a  mercer,"  replied 
the  stranger,  "nor  care  I  for  thy  doublet; 
either  ask  pardon  of  this  lady  and  her 
father,  or  draw  thy  fox,  I  have  short  time 
for  bandying  words  with  thee." 

The  gallant  smiled.  "  Dost  thou 
think,"  said  he,  '•'  that  my  bright  blade 
will  ever  cross  thy  miserable  toasting 
iron'  Gcod!  Sir  Grey  Jerkin,  'twas 
a  gift  from  the  valiant  Captain  Juan 
Alzedo,  and  shall  I  tilt  with  such  a  base 
groom  as  ihee." 

The  stranger  made  no  reply  lo  this,  but 
tearing  his  'apier  from  iis  sheath,  he 
struck  the  ::allant  sharply  with  the  fiat 
side  of  it. 

The  blow  convinced  the  gallant  that 
he  had  met  with  one  who  would  not  be 
trifled  with,  and  having  been  given  with 
some  force,  the  pain  awakened  his  latent 
valour. 

"  Thou  untrimmed  rustic,"  cried  he, 
"  'tis  in  vain  I  would  desire  to  spare  thee, 
thou  shah  be  indulged  with  the  duello  ; 
make  room  good  people." 

The  stranger  threw  himself  into  a  pos- 
ture of  defence,  and  waited  for  the  ailat  k 
of  his  adversary,  who  pressed  upon  him 
with  great  vigour.  The  maiden  clung 
to  the  arm  of  her  father,  almost  fainting 
with  terror,  and  the  spectators  linking 
their  hands,  formed  a  ring  for  the  com- 
batants. Both  were  excellent  swordsmen, 
and  shewed  great  skill  at  their  weapons. 
The  gallant,  finding  that  he  could  not  hit 
his  adversary,  desi.Nte<l,  and  contented 
himself  by  parr\ing  his  thrusts,  saying 
as  he  threw  aside  the  stranger's  lunges, 

"Well  thrust,  most  skilful  rustic '.  an 
excellent  sloccado  by  Jupiter!  verily  thou 
art  a  shrewd  hand  at  thy  bilbo  ;  my  friend 
the  Captain  would  be  delighted  with  thee, 
— so — that  reversa  was  not  so  good — so 
— so — ha  1" — At  this  moment  his  sword 
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flew  from  liis  sjiasp  over  ihe  heads  of  the 
spectators.  The  stranijer  droppincr  the 
point  of  his  rapier,  desired  his  adversarj- 
toaskhislife  ;  but,  apparently  luicanscious 
of  what  was  jjoing-  on,  the  gallant  cried 
out — 

"  There  goes  my  Durindaiia  ;  hold.  Sir 
Rustic  1  I  would  not  lose  it  for  the  worth 
of  my  best  doublet;  a  bro.ul  piece  for  the 
knave  who  brings  it  me." 

At  this  instant  a  man  brought  forv/an! 
the  rapier,  when  the  stranger  t:iking  it 
from   him,    said, 

"  Sirrah,  your  blade  shall  l>e  shivered 
to  [lieces,  and  that  instantly,  if  you  delay 
to  ask  this  lady's  pardon  for  "the  insult 
you   have   offered  lier." 

This  speech  was  enforced  by  the 
speaker's  placing  the  point  of  the  rapier 
on  the  ground,  and  putting  his  foot  on  the 
middle  of  it. 

"  Hold,  Sir  Rustic,"  cried  the  gallant, 
"  spare  my  good  blade,  I  |)ray  thee  ; 
though  it  has  been  false  to  me  f':;s  tune, 
yet  we  must  not  part." 

"  Thou  knowest  the  way  to  redeem  it," 
was  the  reply. 

The  gallant  hesitated,  he  bent  his  eyes 
on  the  ground,  while  the  stranger  tried 
the  temper  of  the  blade  by  bending  it 
Ijackwards  and  loiwarcis  ;  at  length,  after 
a  siruggle  with  his  feelings,  the  fear  that 
he  should  lose  his  rapier  predominated, 
and  striding  up  to  the  old  citizen  and  his 
daughter,  he  muttered  an  apology,  and 
the  siranger  delivered  him  his  blade. 

The  gallant  shrunk  off  amidst  the  jeers 
and  taunts  of  the  spectators 

"  There  goes  my  Lord  Poppinjay  1" 
cried  a  fellow  in  a  thrum  cap  and  leathern 
jerkin. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  his  companion,  "  his 
Ditridinda  and  he  agree  not  to-day,  he'll 
fight  better  when  he  has  taken  another 
pottle  o'sack." 

In  the  mean  while  the  object  of  their 
jokes  had  got  out  of  the  crowd,  and  the 
stranger,  after  bowing  to  the  citizen  and 
his  daughter,  was  about  to  depart,  when 
the  former  spoke. 

"  1  thank  thee,  young  friend,"  said  he, 
•'  and  would  fain  show  thee  that  I  am 
not  ungrateful  ;  prithee  favour  us  with 
thy  company  to  the  Old  Jewry,  Zacliary 
Tyndale  loves  a  brave  youth." 

The  stranger  hesitated,  and  the  old 
man  continued,  "  Come,  wc  will  go  at 
once,  by  my  fay  you  shall  not  choose." 

The  young  man  hesitated  no  longer  ; 
so  profl'ering  his  arm  to  the  damsel,  he 
led  her  out  of  the  crowd,  and  entering 
Moorgate,  they  proceeded  towards  the 
Old  Jewry,  where  master  Tyndale  dwelt. 
On  their  way  thither  Rose  was  delighted 
with    the  frank  and  easy  manner  of  the 


stranger,  who  addressed  lier  father  and 
herself  by  turns,  till  theyarrived  at  Master 
Zachary's  house.  The  old  merchant  learnt 
from  the  stranger  that  his  name  was  Her- 
bert Partington,  and  that  he  had  put  up 
at  the  Windmill  Inn,  almost  opposite  to 
his  house.  Master  Tyndale  pressed  him 
to  stay  and  sup  with  him  ;  and  this  was 
no  dillicult  matter,  for  when  it  grew  late 
Herbert  imwillingly  took  his  leave,  not 
however  without  an  invitation  for  the 
next  day.  He  tore  himself  away  from 
the  gentle  Rose,  and  betook  himself  to 
his  lodgings  at  the  Windmill  Inn.  Though 
much  fatigued  with  travelling  (for  he  had 
arrived  in  London  that  day)  Herbert  slept 
but  little,  and  when  he  did  slumber,  his 
rest  was  broken  by  bright  and  lovely  vi- 
sions in  which  Rose  held  the  chief  fea- 
ture. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  Her- 
bert failed  not  to  appear  ut  Master  Za- 
chary'.s,  whom  he  found  busily  engaged 
in  his  counting-house.  An  invitation  to 
dinner  was  accepted  by  Herbert,  because 
it  gave  him  another  op[)ortunitv  of  be- 
holding the  lovely  Rose,  with  whom  we 
hope  not  one  of  our  readers  will  require 
to  be  told  he  had  fallen  desperately  in 
love.  Rose  herself  was  in  love  loo,  and 
her  only  fear  was,  lest  the  handsome  Her- 
bert should  be  already  plighted  to  some 
other  damsel,  for  she  never  once  sup- 
posed that  her  father  would  withhold  his 
consent.  Fathers  and  mothers  put  on 
the  spectacles  of  discrimination,  and  be 
careful  how  ye  invite  young  gallants  to 
your  houses,  especially  if  heaven  has 
blessed  ye  with  handsome  daughters.  Both 
our  yoimg  folks  were  in  love,  though 
their  acquaintance  had  been  so  newly 
formed  ;  but  Cupid  is  no  sluggard,  and 
after  dinner,  during  the  temporary  absence 
of  Master  Tyndale,  Herbert,  being 
left  alone  with  the  beautiful  Rose, 
declared  his  passion,  with  all  the  custo- 
mary vows  and  protestations.  She  lis- 
tened to  him  with  delight,  not  without  a 
multitude  of  blushes  and  hesitations,  which 
it  is  not  our  business  to  record  Nothing 
now  remained  but  to  ask  the  con.sent  of 
Master  Tyndale,  and  on  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity presenting  itself,  when  Rose  had 
left  the  room,  Herbert  at  once  demanded 
the  hand  of  his  daughter. 

"  Well,  master  Partington,"  said  he 
"  but  I  would  fain  know  if  thou  hast  the 
means  to  keep  a  wife,  and  from  whence 
thou  comest  ?" 

Herbert  was  somewhat  cmbarrasseJ  on 
hearing  these  questions,  for  he  had  never 
once  thought  on  his  situation  since  his 
introduction  to  the  beautiful  Rose. 

The  old  merchant  perceived  his  confu^ 
sion,    and    demanded    somewhat   hasti^ 
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whtther  he  had  a  fortune  sufficient  to  as- 
pire to  the  hand  uf  tlie  daughter  of  one  of 
the  richest  merchants  in  London. 

"  Sir,"  replied  Partin«;ton,  after  some 
hesitation,  "  I  will  e'en  tell  ye  tlie  truth. 
I  am  the  only  son  of  a  country  gentleman, 
who  would  have  me  wedded  to  age  and 
ugliness,  because,  forsooth,  there  is  gold 
in  the  bargain.  1  refused  to  obey  him, 
and  quitted  his  roof  with  a  determination 
to  seek  my  fortune  in  another  land,  when 
chance  brought  me  to  your  assistance 
yesterday.  However,  I  have  some  (ew 
thousand  pounds,  which  I  will  lay  at  your 
daughter's  feet " 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  Master 
Tyndale,  whose  anger  burst  fortli  like  a 
volcatio.  "  Sirrah!"  cried  he,  "  is  it 
thus  thou  would'st  repay  my  hospitality  ? 
Hence  with  tliee — she  shall  not  be  thine  ! 
What  I  hast  thou,  ingrate,  left  thy  pa- 
rents, and  come  abroad  to  teach  others 
disobedience  ? — Get  \e  gone  ! " 

"  But,  Sir " 

"  But  me  no  buls.  Sirrah  !"  cried  the 
old  man  ;  "  begone  this  instant,  or  I'll 
bring  those  who  shall  lhru>t  thee  out !" 

Herbert's  blood  boiled  on  hearing  this 
language,  but  the  thought  of  Rose  check- 
ed his  indignation. — He  arose,  and  taking 
his  hat  and  cloak,  replied  : — "  This  lan- 
guage may  be  used  by  you.  Sir,  but  had 
it  come  from  one  of  younger  years,  it 
should  have  been  repaid  with  cold  iron  !" 
He  then  passed  out,  and  repaired  to  the 
Windmill,  overwhelmed  with  surprise  and 
chagrin. 

Master  Tyndale,  as  soon  as  Herbert 
had  left  the  house,  summoned  his  daugh- 
ter, and  sharply  rebuked  her  for  encou- 
rajring  the  addresses  of  one  whom  she  had 
become  so  lately  acquainted  with.  Rose 
heard  her  father's  determination  with  much 
sorrow,  which  was  increased  when  he  told 
her  tliat  he  had  selected  a  husband  for 
her.  As  he  spoke  a  visitor  was  announced, 
and  shortly  after,  a  gallant  entered  the 
room.  Master  Tyndale  introduced  him  to 
his  daughter — 

"  This  gentleman,"  said  he,  "  is  the 
son  of  my  friend.  Master  Nicholas  Twal- 
ley. — Receive  him  as  your  future  hus- 
band." 

He  left  the  room,  and  Rose  ventured  a 
look  at  the  person  who  had  been  intro- 
duced to  her.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
about  the  middle  height,  but  clumsily 
made — his  features  were  coarse  beyond 
expression,  and  his  white  starched  ruff 
formed  a  singular  contrast  to  his  black 
hau",  which  was  cut  close  and  turned  up  in 
front  in  the  most  approved  manner ;  his 
large  lopped  ears  stuck  out  from  the  sides 
of  his  head  as  if  they  were  handles  by 
which  it  was  adjusted  ;    his  hose  were  of 


the  most  fashionable  colour ;  his  enor 
mous  slops  glittered  with  embroidery,  and 
his  doublet  shone  with  gold  points  a 
long  sword  and  dagger  completed  the 
equipment  of  this  e.Mraordinary  person. 
Rose  viewed  him  for  some  moments  in 
silent  surprise — had  she  been  in  a  more 
merry  mood,  she  would  have  laughed  out- 
right ;  but  her  father's  harsh  rebuke  was 
not  forgotten.  Master  Christopher  Twal- 
ley  interpreted  her  confusion  into  ad- 
miration of  his  dress  and  person  ;  he 
essayed  to  make  use  of  some  of  the  phrases 
which  he  had  heard  from  the  gallants  of 
his  acquaintance  ;  but  his  memory  failed 
him,  and  he  played  with  the  band  of  his 
hat,  and  cast  his  eyes  on  the  floor, — when 
Rose  spoke : 

"  Fair  Sir,"  .said  she,  "  may  I  ask  the 
name  of  the  worthy  gentleman  whom 
my  father  intends  for  my  husband  .'" 

"  Ay,  marry  thou  mayest,  fair  lady," 
replied  the  gallant :  "  Christopher  Twal- 
ley  is  the  name  of  your  devoted  slave ; 
your  city  gallants  call  me  Kit,  but  they  of 
the  Devil,  in  Fleet  Street,  are  more  cour- 
teous. Beshrew  me,  if  those  folks  of  the 
Chepe  know  a  true  Toledo  from  a  Shef- 
field back-sword.  By  mine  honesty,  fair 
Lady,  'tis  a  pity  so  beauteous  a  damsel 
should  dwell  with  such  doddy  pates,  who 
wear  doublets  of  such  a  sad  colour,  that 
it  makes  one  gloomy  to  behold  them  ;  and 
their  rapiers,  too,  are  most  barbarous 
tools.  My  worthy  friend,  Adrian  Hec- 
kington  hath  said  much  of  these  said  ra- 
piers, which  are  so  offensive  to  the  sight 
of  every  true  gentleman." 

"  Doubtless  'tis  a  noble  one  you  your- 
self wear,  fair  Sir,"  said  Rose,  wishing 
to  say  something  to  break  off  this  long 
dissertation. 

"Marry,  you  shall  be  witness  of  it," 
replied  he,  drawing  his  rapier,  "  'tis  one 
of  most  excellent  temper,  it  cost  me  five 
gold  nobles  without  the  hih,  which  I 
bought  of  Master  Heckington,  who  had 
it  of  a  valiant  friend  of  his." 

As  he  concluded  this  speech.  Master 
Twalley  placed  his  rapier  in  Rose's  hand. 
The  hilt  was  of  silver,  richly  chased  witli 
the  representation  of  Hercules  destroying 
the  Hydra. 

"  Thou  see'st,  fair  Lady,"  continued 
he,  "  there  are  some  cleverly  conceited 
emblems  graven  on  the  hilt — Hercules 
and  the  dragon.  Doubtless  thou  hast 
read  of  this  same  Hercules,  and  how  he 
threw  aside  his  weapons  at  the  command 
of  his  lady-love,  to  bask  in  the  sunshine 
of  her  smiles.  I  marvel  though  whether 
Hercules  wore  so  trusty  a  blade." 

"  Truly,  Sir,  it  is  a  noble  blaule,"  said 
Rose,  looking,  at  the  rapier. 

"  Noble  dost  thou  say,  fair  damsel  ?' 
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tried  Master  Christopher — "  '  fis  a  trftsly 
ijlarle,  ami  fit  lo  ride  on  a  i,'entleman*s 
thigh  ;  by  mine  honour,  'twould  ha' 
{gladdened  tliee  to  have  seen  how  I  served 
mine  host  o'  the  Devil,  who  was  sore 
plagued  by  several  gallants  :  they  fled  at 
the  very  sight  of  iny  trusty  Toledo." 

Rose  smiled,  and  returned  the  wea- 
pon. 

"  Fair  Sir,"  said  she,  "  I  would  fain 
act  honestly  towards  thee  ;  know  then, 
that  I  cannot  give  my  hand  to  a  noisy 
reveller,  or  to  one  who  vapours  so  highly 
as  thou  dost.  Tiiere  are  other  maidens 
wiio  would  be  more  proud  of  your  ac- 
quaintance ;  prithee  f*'ek  them.  Sir  Gal- 
lant.  Farewell." 

Rose,  as  she  said  this,  .lefttlie  room  ; 
and  Master  Twalley,  giving  his  hat  a 
twirl,  adjusted  his  rulf,  then  looked  down 
at  the  large-rosets  in  his  shoes,  then 
at  the  ceiling,  and  then  on  the  .spot  where 
Rose  had  lately  .stood,  as  if  he  doubted 
his  senses. 


"  'Fore  heaveti 


ried  he 


she  is  a 


jilt  and  a  malapert  fjuean,  yet  she  has  a 
marvellous  comely  face. — Heigho  !  Mis- 
tress Tyndall,  1  wish  thee  pos.sessed  of 
more  courtesy."  He  turned,  and  putting 
on  his  haf,  stalked  down  .stairs,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  ihe  Windmill,  intending  to  drown 
the  recollection  of  his  interview  in  a  pot- 
tle of  sack.  He  entered  the  inn,  where 
he  found  the  gallant  whom  Herbert  Par- 
tington had  disarmeil  in  Moovtields  on 
thi>  preceding  day. 

"  The  good  time  o'  the  e'-ening  to  you. 
Master  Heckinglon,"  said  he,  "  hast 
stomach  for  a  pottle  of  sack  ?" 

"  I  care  not  an  I  do.  Master  Twalley  — 
l)ut  how  hast  fared?  Was  liie  damsel  vi- 
sible, or  coy,  or ?'' 

'•  She  is  a  jilt,  friend  Heckinglon,  thou 
mayest  ha'  her  for  me.  Fore  George  I'll 
not  tfo  near  her  again  !" 


Ha '.    say    ye 


Then   she  .shall 


i)e  nuni\  Harkec,  friend  Twalley,  her 
waiting  maid  has  told  me,  that  she  and  her 
father  will  go  (ui  a  visit  to  Master  Frosl- 
ling,  the  vintner's,  on  the  Banks'.de,  to- 
day. Now,  if  we  could  engage  a  trusty 
waterman,  and  carry  her  oflT  to-night  ?" 

"  Ah,  but  there  is  danger  in  that,   'tis 
felon  V wliv " 


Pish 


'    cmtinued 
he  will  not 


never  fear  it 
Heckington,  •'  I'll  warrant 
mi*;likc  the  plan." 

Master  Tvvalley,  after  .some  hesitation, 
consented  to  this  villanous  sclienic,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  they  .should  put  it  into 
execution  that  very  evening  ;  but  as  their 
evil  stars  willed  it,  Herbert  Partiuijton, 
who  sat  in  the  ne.\t  room,  liaving  caught 
a  few  of  the  first  words  ol*  the  dialogue, 
rose  softly,    and   coining   on  tiptoe  to  a 


crevice,  saw  plainly  the  two  worthies,  who 
were  concerting  their  diabolical  plan. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  rush  out  upon 
them  ;  but  a  moment's  reflection,  told  him 
that  it  would  be  better  to  intercept  them 
in  their  flight  with  Rose,  if  they  should 
succeed  in  carrying  her  off.  He  there- 
fore waited  until  he  heard  the  whole  of 
their  plan,  and  then  summoned  his  man 
Peter,  who  had  accompanied  him  io  Lon- 
don. After  some  deliberation,  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should  leave  the  Wind- 
mill before  the  city  gates  were  shut,  and 
repair  to  the  Bank-side  where  they  might  lay 
in  wait  for  the  gallants,  and  rescue  Rose. 

The  evening  came,  and  found  Par- 
tington and  his  man  at  their  post.  Mas- 
ter Frostling's  house  was  surrounded  by 
a  high  hedue,  and  a  dry  ditch,  which  was 
deep  enough  to  conceal  them  from  view. 
They  had  not  been  concealed  long  before 
they  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  in  the 
garden,  and  Herbert  on  looking  throujih 
ihe  hedge  perceived  Rose,  who  was  walk- 
ing alone.  He  kept  still  in  his  hiding 
place,  well  knowing  any  attempt  then 
10  address  her  mijiht  ruin  his  hojies  ;  and 
supposing  that  if  Heckington  and  Twal- 
ley were  near,  they  would  seize  upon  this 
favourable  opportunity.  He  was  not 
deceived,  for  he  presently  heard  the 
spkbh  of  oars,  and  the  next  moment  a 
boat  a|)proached  the  house.  Two  figures, 
enveloped  in  large  cloaks,  leaped  ashore, 
while  a  third  remain'-d  in  the  boat.  They 
advanced  cautiously  towards  the  house, 
and  then  whispered  lo  each  other.  The 
tallest,  whom  Herbert  recognized  as 
Heckington,  perceiving  Rose,  leaped  over 
the  small  gate  into  the  garden,  and  ere 
she  was  aware  of  his  ap[iroacli,  throw  his 
large  cloak  over  her,  and  raised  her  in  his 
arms.  Twalley  assi.sied  his  companion 
with  his  burthen  over  the  gate,  when 
Rose  contrived  to  tear  the  cloak  from  her 
head,  and  shrieked  loudly — 

"Villains  1"  cried  Partington,  starting 
from  his  hiding  place,  "  you  are  discover- 
ed, unhand  that  lady  or  ye  are  but  dead 
men  !"  Heckington 's  danger  rendered 
him  desperate,  and  placing  Ro.se  on  her 
feet,  he  drew  his  rapier,  and  attacked 
Herbert  with  great  fury  ;  but  after  a  few 
pa.sseshe  fell  tlirust  through  the  body  to  the 
hilt.  Without  waiting  a  moment,  Parting- 
ton turned  to  engage  Twalley,  who,  how- 
ever, had  madenj)  his  mind  to  decline  the 
combat,  and  took  lo  his  heels,  pursued  by 
Peter.  Master  Christopher's  speed  was 
much  greater  than  Iiis  valour,  and  he 
arrived  first  at  the  water's  edge,  but  un 
fortunately  mis.sed  the  boat  into  which 
he  liad  intended  to  jump,  and  fell  souse 
into  the  river.  His  large  cloak,  wdiich  he 
had    vainly    endeavoured    to   throw    off, 
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saved  him  from  drovnin>;,  and  he  was 
dragged  ashore  hv  Peler,  half  dead  with 
frighl.  Master  Tyndale,  together  with 
his  gossip  Frosiling  and  family,  being 
alarmed  bv  the  noise,  hastened  out,  when 
thev  beheld  a  scene  which  tilled  them 
with  astoni^mcnt.  Heckington  was 
lyin^  on  the  ground  bleeding  profusely, 
ftose  was  sustained  in  the  arms  of  Par- 
tington almost  senseless,  and  Master  Twal- 
iey,  with  rueful  countenance,  begged  hard 
to  be  released  from  the  rough  gripe  of 
Peter,  while  his  rich  doublet  and  hose 
were  dripping  with  water.  His  mortifi- 
cation was  increased  when  Ma.ster  Tyn- 
dale,  holding  a  lamp  in  his  hand,  survey- 
ed him  from  head  to  foot.  After  a  severe 
reprimand  he  was  suffered  to  depart ;  but 
the  dangerous  situation  of  Heckington 
rendered  the  assistance  of  a  surgeon  ne- 
cessary, and  he  was  removed  in  a  litter. 

It  will  be  scarcely  necessary  to  add, 
that  Master  Tyndale's  anger  was  not  only 
appeased,  but  that  in  a  week  after,  his 
lovely  daughter  was  united  to  Partington. 
To  increase  the  happiness  of  the  lovers, 
Herbert  on  the  following  week  received 
hb  father's  forgiveness.  Heckington  reco- 
vered, but  not  until  sometime  after,  and 
slunk  into  merited  obscurity  ;  while  Mas- 
ter Christopher  Twalley  was  exposed  to 
the  jokes  of  his  fellow  citizens  for  many 
years  afterwards.  J.  Y.  A — n. 
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Miss  Footk— No.  13. 

There's  language  in  her  eve,  her  cheek,  her 

lip, 
^fay,  her  Foo<  speaks.  Troilus. 

More  to  her  person,  more  to  legal  strife, 

Than  to  her  acting,  fame  has  been  awarded  : 
With  two  gallant!,,  of  both  deprived,  the  wife. 

And  by  the  public,  thus  the  more  regarded. 

Mr*.  BONJJ — No.  14. 


I   have   spirit  to  do   any  thing  that  appears 
not  foul  In  the  truth  of  my  spirit. 

Measl'bb. 
A  powerful  tigure  and  terrific  speech. 
Which  hearu  of  marble,  stone  and   steel   can 

reach  ; 
An  eye  that  pierces  through  the  darkest  miod, 
Au  arm  and  step  mijestic  aH  the  wind; 
An  inspiration  wrought  in  love  and  hate, 
Determine  I  purpose,  good,  or  ill,  the  fate. 


Madame  Fearon. — No.  IS. 


Some  CDvy  your  great  deserving  and  good 
name  Henbv  IV. 

Out  of  a  comely  form,  a  pleasing  face. 
The  quaverhig  intonations  gush  apace  ; 
They  trill  so  rapid  that  the  ear  scarce  knows 
•  f  'tis  a  cataract,  or  a  fountain  flows 


Mrs.  HABL0T7B. — Na.  It!. 

I  have  heard  of  the  lady,  and  good  words 

went  with  her  name.       Measure. 

Th'  Old  Matron  in  a  comedy  ; — genteel, 

Hauglity,  assumptive;   ignorant,  or  wise  ; 
A  parent  acting  pans  her  heart  must  fe«?l  ; 

Feeding  his  Lor.ls'ilp's  humours.  Of  a  siie 
In  rustliui  silk,  wifli  hoop  and  hood  bo  large, 
Like  a  balloon,  or  lightly  "freighted  barge. 
And  with  a  monstrous  fan,  in  powder'd  hair, 
The  fair  ciiterion  of  the  by-gooe  fair. 


Miss  Gradoon. — No.  17. 


Elder  days  shall  ripen  and  confirm. 
To  more  approved  service  and  desert. 

Rich.  II 

A  trim  young  female  with  a  placid  brow, 
Ardess  in  mood, attractive  in  her  mien  ; 

Her  nutes  of  song  are  faithful  to  her  vow. 
Be  she  the  captive  princess,  or  the  queeo. 

Miss  Jarman-. — No.  18. 

This  fore-named  maid  hath  yet  in  her  the 
continuance  of  her  first  aflTection. 

Measure 

The  fearful  throbs  of  agonising  grief, 
Sepulchral  as  the  wails  of  dying  death  ; 

Hope  falls  in  tears  : — Despair  denies  relief, 
TillJAR-MA.v,   (what  a  name!)  iuiptres 
new  breath.  p. 


ADVENTURES  OF  A  CORKSCREW. 
(Concluded  from  p.  151.) 

But  this  was  no  more  to  be  my  fate  : 
for  one  night  some  honest  gentlemen - 
burelars  broke  into  the  bar  of  the  cellar, 
and  bearing  off  sundry  bottles  of  wines  of 
various  vintages,  they  naturally  enough 
conjectured  that  I  should  be  of  amazing 
assistance  to  thein  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  felonious  felicity  ;  and  I  was  accord- 
ingly carried  off,  too,  in  the  miscellaneous 
pocket  of  one  of  the  party,  where  I  found 
myself  very  disgracefully  associated  with 
picklock  keys,  phosphor-matches,  a  port- 
able sort  of  crow-bar,  and  other  instru- 
ments essentially  necessary  to  your  due 
admission,  when  you  pay  "a  dea"d-o'-the- 
night  visit  to  a  friend  with  whom  you  can 
take  that  liberty. 

Having  made  me  a  participator  after 
the  fact  in  their  felony,  when  the  bottles 
were  drained  I  was  of  no  further  Ufc  to 
those  worthy  free-livers,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  day  was  given  away  to  the  butler 
of  a  youn^  man  of  large  fortune  and  little 
brains,  who  patronized  six  Mademoiselles 
of  the  0|)era  ballet,  four  bruisers,  three 
runners  and  wrestlers,  two  young  fellows 
of  great  natural  parts,  who  would  cat  six 
legs  of  mutton  in  h.ilf  an  hour  with  any 
two  men  in  all  England,  a  dog-fighter 
and  his  dogs  (both  equally  welcome  visi« 
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tors),  and  who  kept  a  belting-book  and 
two  or  three  constant  Chloes,  who  ad- 
mired his  money,  and  laughed  at  his  mild- 
ness :  in  shnii,  his  house  and  his  purse 
were  open  to  every  kind  of  merit  that  was 
not  merit' irioUL-..  Here,  indeed,  I  was 
in  constant  requisition  ;  for  fellows,  who 
had  once  been  contented  with  humble  ale, 
now  called  without  restraint  for  claret  and 
champagne,  turned  up  their  bruised  and 
battered  noses  at  such  low  liquors  as  Port 
anil  Madeirn,  and  drank  their  inordinate 
bellies  fidl  of  the  richest  and  the  rarest. 

Young  Sqnanderparks  was,  for  some 
months,  llie  liest  fellow  in  the  world  ;  his 
wit  was  the  glittering  of  a  diamond  to  the 
gloom  of  a  dust-hole,  and  his  viands  and 
wines  were  the  very  best  in  all  England  ; 
but  one  fatal  day  threw  a  cloud  over  this 
short  satiu-nalia  of  excess  and  folly,  and 
at  the  bidiing  of  the  sheriff  for  Middlesex, 
every  moveable  worth  sixpence  was  put 
under  the  hands  of  Mr.  Robins,  to  appease 
the  impatient  cravings  of  a  set  of  rapaci- 
ous rascals  of  honest  creditors,  who, 
having  parted  with  what  they  called 
"  money's  worth,"  wanted  their  money. 
— Among  certain  liltle  sundries,  I  was 
knocked  duwn  to  tlie  highest  bidder, 
iliough,  by  the  bye,  he  was  the  smallest 
man  in  ihe  auction-room ;  and,  on  the 
following  day,  found  myself  in  the  pos- 
ses-ion  of  a  careful  .sort  of  person,  who 
never  used  me  l)ut  on  certain  most  me- 
lancholy festive  occasions  :  he  was  an 
undertaker.  Business  of  that  kind  was, 
however,  bad,  and  deaths  occurred  like 
"  angels'  visits,  few  and  far  between  ;" 
indeed,  Mr.  Screw  one-down  declared 
under lakering  to  be  excessively  dead, 
though  doctors  increased  every  day — a 
fact  hardly  to  be  reconciled  with  expe- 
rience. At  last,  Mrs.  S.,  to  give  him  a 
job,  died, — was  <juietly  laid  in  the  arms 
of  her  nuilher  ICiuth  ;  and  after  the  me- 
lancholy duties  were  "  performed,"  an 
enlivening  glass  w;is  proposed  by  the  dis- 
consolate widower  ;  but  when  I  was  pro- 
duced from  the  cornor-cuplioard,  it  was 
discovered  that  I  was  so  rusty  from  long 
disuse,  that,  after  one  application  of  my 
powers,  I  was  flung  aside  as  worthlc'^s, 
and  in  a  few  days  again  sold,  with  sundry 
one-pronged  forks,  broken  knives,  and 
other  dilapidated  scions  of  Sheffield,  to  a 
dealer  in  old  iron. 

Mere  I  remained  for  many  a  weary 
month  in  rust  and  obsciuity,  but  was  at 
last  cheapened  by  a  vintner,  who  carried 
me  home  with  him  ;  and  having  taken 
some  pains  to  restore  me  to  my  former 
point  and  brilliancy,  I  was  once  more 
considered  fit  for  the  service  of  three- 
bottle  men,  and  liad  the  honour  of  assist- 
ing at  .several  parish-dinners,  which  took 


place  quarterly  for  the  good  of  the  poor ; 
for  these  "  good  things"  certainly  were 
not  at  all  for  the  good  of  the  considerate 
and  compassionate  gentlemen  who  met  on 
those  painful  occasions,  who  were  inva- 
riably sent  home  in  hackney-coaches  ex- 
cessively ill  from  repletion  and  approach- 
ing apoplexy,  what  with  the  profusion  of 
the  best  of  all  possible  wines  (the  cheapest, 
as  they  paid  nothing)  to  which  I  helped 
them,  and  the  best  of  all  possible  viands 
(equally  reasonable),  to  which,  to  do 
them  justice,  they  helped  themselves 
pretty  plentifully.  It  really  is  astonishing 
to  observe  what  compassionate  men  will 
endure  to  serve  the  poor,  hungry,  and 
thirsty  paupers,  their  fellow  men,  but 
less  fortunate  parishioners  !  Charity,  as 
some  one  has  remarked  before  me,  is  its 
own  reward;  and  a  handsome  reward  it 
must  be,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  eager- 
ness of  the  candidates.  If  some  of  these 
self-devoted  individuals  did  not  survive 
their  exertions  on  these  days  dedicated  to 
benevolence,  the  tears  of  the  poor  followed 
ihem  where  those  small  drops  of  sorrow 
aie  carefully  set  down  to  the  creditor  side 
of  a  deceased  churchwarden's  or  over- 
seer's account,  and  the  balance  faiily 
struck. 

This  pleasant  and  philanthropic  state  of 
existence  was  too  good  and  too  agreeable 
to  my  best  feelings  to  last  for  ever.  At 
the  termination  of  the  last  parish-dinner 
at  which  I  was  made  instrumental,  and 
"  dear  as  the  ruddy  drops"  which  visited 
"  their  .sad  hearts,"  an  honest  gentleman- 
attorney,  who  was  moreover  vestry-clerk 
of  the  parish,  swept  me,  entirely  by  ac- 
cident, into  his  blue  bag,  with  some  loo.se 
papers  of  accounts,  which  liad  been  au- 
dited by  the  proper  persons  between  the 
third  and  fourth  bottles,  and  declared 
"  quite  correct  ;"  and  I  was  put  into  a 
coach  with  Mr.  Moneygrasp,  my  new 
master,  who  was  then  in  that  state  in 
which  gentlemen  wish  to  be  who  drink 
liberally  of  wine  which  costs  them  no- 
thing. On  the  following  morning,  I  was 
tumbled  out  on  the  fl  lor  of  his  office, 
with  the  rest  of  the  bag's  contents,  by  a 
thin,  clerk  like-looking  personage,  who 
no  sooner  beheld  mv,  than,  imagining 
the  use  to  which  I  could  I)e  put,  he  had 
the  unheard-of-audacity  to  helj)  himself 
to  a  pint  of  his  master's  port  with  my 
assistance,  and  then  covertly  placed  me 
in  the  darkest  corner  of  a  drawer,  where 
the  light  never  visited  me,  save  when  he 
also  visited  me  for  the  same  nefarious 
purpose.  This  was  pretty  often  ;  but 
Mr.  Moneygrasp  having  noticed  a  consi- 
d(Mable  decrease  in  his  slock  of  full  bottles, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  equal  increa.se  in 
his   empty    ones,    began,    as  my   Lord 
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Chesterfield  has  soinewhort-  said,  to  **  smell 
a  rat;"  when  Mr.  SpliititTp«'n,  his  clerk, 
who  had  as  ^ood  a  nose  at  the  same  iraiiie, 
to  prevent  suspicions,  pluiiired  me  deep 
down  into  the  du^t-liole,  where  I  lav  very 
snugly  concealed,  and  so  saved  his  repu- 
tation 

In  a  few  davs  I  was  carted  away  by  one 
of  Mr.  Sinnoit's  collectors  of  dust,  with 
missed  silver  spoons,  lost  si.xpences,  and 
such  miscellaneous  matters  ;  and  havinoj 
been  jolted  through  the  streets  for  an 
hour  or  two,  was  most  uucerem  nioasly 
tilted  out  on  a  heap  of  dirty  and  disgust- 
ing rubbish,  in  one  of  his  depots  for  such 
waifs  wnd  strays.  Here,  "  ere  I  was 
aware,"  I  found  myself  half  riddled  to 
fractions  ly  a  strapping  wench,  who, 
having  discharged  the  ignoble  dust  which 
had  buried  my  shining  talents  durim;  so 
many  days,  with  an  eagle's  glance  caught 
sight  of  me,  and  with  an  eagle's  grasp 
clawed  hold  of  me.  Afier  rubbing  me 
with  her  delicate  fingers  (which  were  not, 
it  must  be  confessed,  •'  as  white  as  her's 
who  goes  the  siirt  before,")  she  deposited 
me  very  carefully  in  a  tolerably  capacious 
pocket,  which  she  wore  in  fro:it  of  her 
sweet  person  ;  and  I  found  myself  in  die 
company  of  a  sovereign,  five  silver  thim- 
bles, three  tea-spoons,  with  initials  on  the 
handles,  a  gold  ear-ring,  two  or  three  half- 
crowns,  and  some  six  or  seven  shillings 
and  sixpences.  Misfortune  makes  one 
acquainted  with  strange  pocket-fellows  ! — 
however,  I  could  not  consider  myself  dis- 
graced by  >orae  of  my  new  companion^, 
who  were,  perhaps,  as  valuable  as  myself, 
and  had,  haply  like  me,  seen  better  days. 

The  fair  Cinderella,  my  first  and  only 
mistre.«s,  was  really  a  young  lady  who 
made  no  pretension  to  beauty,  but  was, 
nevertheless,  handsome.  She  was  the 
reigning  toast  amonij  the  dusty  Damons 
and  cinder  Cynions  of  that  pretty  pastoral 

tiace  calletl  Battle- brid^'e  :  indeed,  she 
ad  created  more  diisl  in  that  romantic 
valley  than  she  had  sifted  ;  and  many 
and  severe  were  the  border-feuds  between 
the  Paddinslon  and  Islington,  and  Hii.'h- 
gate  and  Hoxton  innamorali,  (for  in  all 
of  tho!^e  pastoral  places  she  had  many  a 
gallant  lover)  forthe  honour  of  her  hand. 
When  washed,  and  in  her  best  flowered 
gown,  and  sky-blue  quilted  petticoat,  on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  she  really  was 
fascinating ;  and  then  she  had  many  ele- 
gant accompllshmcnLs !  She  could  ba- 
lance a  straw  upon  that  ruddy  lip  which 
so  many  had  sighed  in  vain  to  kiss :  she 
couid  dance  down  any  duchess  at  Al- 
inacks  in  a  reel,  and  has  been  known  to 
shuffle  off"  the  soles  of  two  pairs  of  while 
kid  .slippers  in  the  ele<_'ant  excess  of  a  long 
dance  on  an  Easter  Monday  :  she  excelled 


every  one  far  and  near  at  shuffle-b  iiri* 
she  played  inimitably  on  a  small-toothed 
comb,  wrapped  in  whitey-brown  paper, 
in  till  cful  accompaniment  to  her  own 
dancing  :  she  could  tiirum  a  table  or  tea- 
board  to  the  tunes  of  '•  Bid  me  discourse, 
and  I'll  enchant  thine  ear,"  and  "  I'd  be 
a  butterfly  :"  was  scientific  at  cribbage  ; 
was  reckoned  particularly  nice  in  her  cri- 
tical opinions  on  "  Deady's  best"  and 
*'  Barclay's  double  X  ;"  kept  her  own 
score  in  pot-hooks  and  hauliers;  in  brief, 
she  was  accomplished,  in  every  sen.se  of 
the  word,  and  only  reqiiired  a  month  or 
two's  "  edicalion"  at  a  French  boarding- 
school  at  Bow,  to  make  her  the  belle  ideal 
of  Battle-bridge.  Her  income,  too,  was 
pretty  considerable,  and  amounted,  every 
week  of  her  virgin  life,  to  fifteen  shillinus, 
besiiles  perquisites — the  most  valuable  part 
of  her  professional  profits. 

If  I  have  dwelt  with  more  delight  on 
the  rare  e.xcellences  of  my  fair  Cinderella 
than  her  modesty  and  retiring  merits 
warrant  me  in  doing,  I  shall  perhaps  be 
excused,  when  1  confess  the  penchant 
which  uiy  short  intimacy  w  ith  her  created 
in  my  too-susceptible  nature.  I  do  not 
know  (for  1  am  not  learned  in  Love's  ab- 
struse lore,)  how  this  delicate  sentiment 
first  had  its  origin  m  me  :  Corporal  Trim 
was  affected  somewhat  similarly  by  the 
refrigeratin?  application  of  the  gentle  hand 
of  a  fair  Bedouin  nun  above  the  wound 
on  his  knee  ;  perhaps  I  may  date  the  af- 
fection which  I  still  feel  for  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  Battla-bridge  from  the  Saturday 
on  which,  with  her  delicate  finger  and 
thumb,  she  took  half  an  hour's  pains  to 
rub  oflT  a  rust-spot  that  somewhat  tarnished 
the  lustre  of  my  birth  and  brightness. 
l.K3ve-shocks,perhaps,  like  electric-shocks, 
are  communicated  by  friction  ?  I  leave 
the  answer  to  the  larned. 

"  To  return  again  to  the  mutton." — 
All  tliese  qualifications,  so  rarely  united 
in  one  person,  made  her  "  the  desirable" 
far  and  near  ;  but  there  was  one  to  whom 
all  that  was  tender  in  her  heart  and  nature 
had  been  particularly  tender,  and  in  her 
eyes  (which,  when  free  from  dust,  were 
really  very  blue,  and  full  of  the  true 
Leadenhall  Street  langubhment)  even 
"  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side  :"— 
this  was  Tom  Trickandtye,  a  flashy  .sort 
of  a  young  fellow,  who  made  a  very  de- 
cent iivintr  by  visiting  every  wake  and 
fair  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  where, 
under  pretence  of  selling  the  best  spruce 
beer  and  uatent  pop,  he  kept  an  EO  table. 
It  was  to  her  dashing  Tom  that  I  was  pre- 
sented, and  found  to  be  a  much  more  valua 
ble  assistant  than  the  one-pronged  fork  he 
had  heretofore  used  :  it  wa><  in  his  service, 
however,  that  an  unexpected  misfortune 
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happened  to  me.  He  had  had  a  pretty 
run  of  luck  at  his  table,  when  some  rascal, 
who  had  been  less  successful,  informed 
the  officers  of  his  ille<ral  doings.  These 
myrmidons  came  stealthily  to  entrap  him 
in  the  fact :  but  Tom,  who  had  all  his 
eyes  about  him,  perceived  their  design, 
and  in  his  extreme  haste  to  let  off  a  bottle 
of  plnser-beer  (which  was  likewise  up) 
plinnp  into  the  eyes  of  inquisitive  Justice 
(who  is  not  so  blind  as  slie  is  wished  to 
be  by  some  persons,)  he  snapped  off  part 
of  my  worm  in  the  cork  ;  and  I  was  once 
more  consigned  to  tlie  old-iron  shop, 
where  for  many  months  I  have  lain  in 
utter  oblivion  of  all  my  former  usefulness, 
and  where  I  must  still  remain,  unless  some 
tender-hearted  reader  of  ray  brief  memo-irs 
is  so  far  interested  in  my  fate  as  to  seek 
me  out,  and  giving  me  a  new  point,  re- 
store me  again  to  that  brilliant  existence 
and  those  gifted  powers  with  which  I 
started  into  this  mutable  life. 

Let  no  one  disdain  these  "  simple  an- 
nals of  the  poor ;"  it  is  true  I  am  but  a 
worm,  and  man  is  no  more !  We  are 
both  of  us  intended  for  purposes  not  very 
widely  dissimilar  :  he,  in  the  hand  of  the 
Fates,  to  extract  good  and  evil  from  the 
same  vessel ;  I,  in  the  hands  of  waiting- 
men,  to  extract  corks  from  bottles,  per- 
haps equally  full  of  both  :  tlie  only  dif- 
ference between  us  is,  that  he  is  made  of 
clay,  and  I  of  steel  :  which  is  the  most 
durable  it  does  not  suit  witli  my  inherent 
modesty  to  assert.  But  as  long  as  I  am 
what  I  am,  I  shall  remain,  Mr.  Editor, 
very  much  at  your  service, 

A  Corkscrew. 

P.S.  This  is  the  age  of  Auto-biography 
and  Confessions,  when  every  gentleman 
who  has  indulged  in  operas  or  opium 
(much  the  same  in  their  soporific  effects) 
writes  his  life,  that  we  may  learn  that  he 
has  lived.  It  is  the  custom,  too,  of  these 
communicative  persons  to  spice  their  re- 
collections with  as  many  facetious  ingre 
dients  as  they  can  collect  together.  I  had 
ransacked  every  corner  of  my  memory  for 
the  numerous  facetia  which  I  had  been 
ear- witness  to,  but,  on  relating  tiiem 
to  my  literary  friend,  Marmadtike  Mount- 
garret  (who  has  done  me  the  honoiu-  to 
superintend  my  memoirs  through  the 
press),  he  laughed  like  a  hyaena,  not  at 
the  exquisileness  of  tlie  wit  which  I  had 
circumstantially  retailed  to  him,  but  at  its 
venerable  age  :  there  was  not  a  joke 
which  1  had  picked  up  in  cellar  or  hall 
for  which  he  did  not  give  me  a  reference 
to  page  so  and  so  of  such  and  such  works. 
1  must  confess  that  I  was  chagrined,  for  I 
had  thought  the  present  a^e  to  be  too 
original  to  borrow  from  that  of  their 
grandfathers;  but  in  »ny  despair  of  being 


facetious,  I  suggested  that,  as  there  was 
nothing  new  in  what  I  had  related,  he 
might  perhaps  pick  up  something  original 
from  works  not  so  well  known  as  those 
he  had  referred  to.  "  Lord  bless  you," 
said  he,  "  there  is  not  a  book  of  "  Wits, 
Fits,  and  Fancies,"  a  "  Care  Killer," 
or  "  Tickler,"  which  has  not  been  ran- 
sacked from  end  to  end  by  these  me- 
moir-able gentlemen."  "  Come,  come," 
said  I,  "  there  is  at  least  one  work  which 
they  have  not  erudition  enough  to  know 
much  about."  "Which  is  that?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Mountgarret,  looking  very 
sceptical.  "  Joe  Millar  !"  I  exclaimed 
with  much  exultation.  I  thought  the 
fellow  would  have  guffawed  himself  to 
deatli  (as  the  Scotch  say.)  He  very 
coolly,  as  soon  as  his  laugh  had  subsided, 
produced  me  a  pocket  edition  of  that  fa- 
cetiou  ■  comedian's  immortal  work,  when 
on  collating  with  it  the  several  memoirs 
which  have  been  lately  published,  he  dis- 
covered, to  my  utter  chagrin,  that  there 
was  not  a  joke  which  had  been  neglected 
by  those  diligent  writers  of  their  own  lives 
and  inditers  of  other  men's  wit. 

This  must  be  my  apology,  Mr.  Editor, 
if  my  confessions  are  not  so  entertaining 
as  they  might  have  been  had  I  been  earlier 
in  the  field.  I  can  only  say,  therefore, 
with  the  wit,  who  found  himself  fore- 
stalled by  his  predecessors,  "  A  plague  on 
the  ancients,  who  have  said  all  the  good 
things  before  us  !"  Iluscenor. 


STANZAS. 
{For  the  Olio.) 


There  are  hopes  in  youth,  that  light  the  breast. 

From  the  sleep  of  sorrow  breaking  ; 
Fair  as  the  dawn  in  the  spotted  east, 

When  the  smiling  morn  is  waking  : 
Pleasures  untasted,  that  charm  the  soul, 

Like  the  dreams  tlie  night  is  weaving; 
Glancing  iu  beauty  as  on  they  roll, 

Like  waves  in  the  suii-beam  heaving  ;— 
Prospects  that  beckon  the  heart  away. 

Purer  than  Eden  seeming  ; 
Where  soft  Content  makes  all  things  gay. 

And  joy's  bright  sun  is  beaming. 

But  clouds  come  o'er  the  glimmering  morn. 

Ere  yet  it  has  fairly  broken  ; 
Dark,  as  though  Fate  held  Hope  iii  scorn. 

And  her  speedy  death  had  spoken  : 
.Sorrows  rise  up,  and  fright  away 

The  visions  sweetly  smiling  , 
Like  as  the  look  of  the  truth-clad  day 

Stays  the  dream's  gently  wiling  : 
Swift  the  bright  scenes,  lliat  blossom'd  o'er 

The  future  years  so  cheery, 
Fade,  like  some  false  isle's  cheating  shore 

From  the  eyes  of  sailors  weary. 

Sweet  as  the  wildly  breathing  strains. 

From  harps,  Eolian  swelling  > 
Richly  full  as  Tyrian  stains 

!n  regal  purple  dwelling  ; 
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Fair  ai  the  ipring-imn  o'er  the  pliius. 

Welcome  as  April  shuwer*, 
Are  llie  first  tbuught*  (tie  heart  contuiiit 

For  mouldering'  lulure  hours  ; 
But  soon,  alas  !  the  winds  of  truth 

The  varied  beauties  b.iulsb  ; 
And  all  the  happy  schemes  of  youth 

AtFortuae's  trowniug  vanish  ■ 

U.  JARMAN. 


LOVE'S  DISGUISES. 

TKANSLATKD  FROM  TUK  LATIN  UP  GRAY. 


(For  the  Olio.) 

What  a  jnany  different  shapes 
Love,  that  arch  deceiver,  apes  ; 
Many,  m^in)'  are  the  iviles 
By  which  he  >oung  hearts  beguiles. 

Sometimes  ia  Fnendship's<?arb  nrray'J, 
He  well  deceives  the  tender  maid  ; 
But  afterwards  he  will  assume 
A  threat'ning  biuw  and  looks  of  gloom. 

Then  In  a  bewitching  smile. 
Oh  '  'tU  sweet  but  fhll  of  guile  ; 
Or  in  floods  of  saline  tears. 
That  deceiver,  Love,  appears. 

Vet  avoid  him,  'tis  no  less 

Than  Love,  tboukjb  in  a  different  dress. 

K. 


NAPOLEON  AND  DUROC. 


On  the  21st  of  May,  1813,  in  a  battle 
fought  near  Bautzen,  ilie  capital  of  Lu- 
satia,  the  French  defeated  the  allies,  and 
carried  tiieir  strongrly  intrenched  camp. 
In  this  condict,  Diiroc,  one  of  Buona- 
parte's favourite  general-,  was  killed,  and 
the  victors  suffored  almost  equally  with 
the  vanq'iished. 

The  Collowing  is  the  account  of  his 
death,  taken  from  a  French  Gazette  of 
the  day  : — 

"  Our  loss  might  have  amounted  to 
twelve  or  fifteen  tliousand  men.  The 
Duke  of  Friouli  (Dur.ic,)  towards  the 
close  of  the  battle,  wa.s  standmg  on  an 
eminence,  in  conversation  with  the  Duke 
of  Trevisa  and  General  Kirsener,  at 
some  distance  from  the  range  of  .shot, 
when  one  of  the  l.isi  bulls  tired  bv  llie 
enemy  pas-ed  close  to  the  Duke  of  Tre- 
visa, laid  open  the  bowels  of  the  Grand 
Marshal  Duroc,  and  struck  General  Kir- 
gener  dead.  The  Duke  of  Friouli  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  died  in  the  course 
of  twelve  hours." 

As  soon  as  the  army  had  bivouaced, 
and  the  guard  was  appointed,  the  Empe- 
ror visited  his  dyin?  favourite,  whom  he 
found  surrounded  bv  his  friend<,  perfectly 
collected,  and  prepared  to  meet  his  fate- 

The  Duke  mok  the  h.iiid  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  as  he  raised  it  to  his  lips, 
"My  whole  life,"  said  he,  "has  been 
consecrated  to  your  service,  and  I  oiilv 


regret  its  termination  in  proportion  to  tlie 
jse  it  might  yet  have  been  to  you." 

*'  Dnroc,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  ano- 
ther life  awaits  us,  in  tliat  we  shall  meet 
again." 

"  Yes,  Sire,  but  I  trust  that  will  not 
happen  fdr  many  years  to  come,  imtil 
you  shall  have  triumphed  over  all  your 
enemies,  and  fiiltiilod  the  hopes  of  your 
country.  For  myself  my  life  has  passed 
honestly  and  honourably,  and  at  this 
moment  1  have  nolliing  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  my  last  hours.  I  leave  one 
daughter, —  your  Majesty  will  prove  a 
father  to  her !"" 

The  Emperor  remained  for  some  time 
in  silence  by  his  side,  with  his  right  hand 
-still  in  that'  of  the  Marshal,  whil.st  his 
left  supported  his  head.  The  Duke  first 
broke  the  silence,  "  Ah  !  J>ire,"  said  he, 
"  leave  me  I  pray  you  ! — tliis  sight  af- 
fects you  too  deeply." 

The  Emperor,  supported  by  the  Duke 
of  Dalmatiaandhis  Equerry,  shortly  after 
retired,  unable  to  say  more  than,  "Adieu, 
then,  my  dear  friend,  for  ever." 

His  Majesty,  deeply  affected  by  the  me- 
lancholy sight  he  had  witnes.sed,  returned 
to  his  tent,  absorbed  in  t;rief,  giving  ex- 
press command  that  no  one  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  him  the  whole  of  that  night. 

T.  M 


(!rf)f  Cfciltanfii.— No.  1. 

(For  tlie  Olio.) 

A    PUELUDE    TO   SAINT    CECILIA. 
*  Thou  brightest  virgin  daughter  of  (he  skiea. 
Made  in  the  last  promutiun  to  be  blessed  , 
Whose  p.ilms  new  pluck'd  from  Paradise 
In  spreidiBg  branches  more  sublimely  rise. 
Rich  with  iminurta!  greeo  above  the  rest  : 
\Vhether  adopttd  to  some  neighbouring  star 
Thou  roU'st  above  us  in  thy  wandering  race, 
Or  in  procession  lixed  and  ri  gul  ir. 
Moved  with  the  heavens  majestic  pace  ; 
Or,  called  to  more  superior  bliss. 
Thou  ireadVt  with  seraphimi  the  vast  abyss  j 
Whatever  happy  regiou  is  thy  place, 
Ce.ise  thy  celestial  song  a  little  space.' 

The  Cecilian  Society,  whose  professed 
object  is  to  meet  at  the  .\lbion  Rooms, 
Loudon  Wall,  and  perform  ancient  and 
sacred  music  in  the  immortal  composi- 
tions of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozirt,  and 
other  admired  musicians,  though  estab- 
lished in  the  year  1785, t  bas  rarely  been 
noticed    in    the    public  prints ;    nor,    of 


t  But  many  years  earlier  a*  an  '  Anthrm  So 
clety,'  by  first  meeting  at  each  other's  bouses, 
and  then  In  a  room,  prozressively  acquiring 
strength  till  it  Iiecame  necesnary  to  form  a  so- 
ciety a?  it  at  present  stand*. 
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course,  received  the  due  meed  of  praise 
which  its  practical  utility  merits.  For 
this  Society  has  been,  and  is,  an  excellent 
school  for  the  practice  and  improvement 
of  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  are  desirous 
of  acquiring  eminence  in  the  musical 
world  ;  and,  for  amateurs,  who 

'  The  bright  Cecilia's  praise  rehearse 
In  warbling  words, 't 

Presumino;,  therefore,  that  an  '  Occa- 
sional Overture  '  to  its  performances  will 
be  interesting  to  our  readers,  and  benefi- 
cial to  the  members  of,  and  subscribers  to, 
so  respectable  a  body,  we  proceed  in  our 
views  of  many  of  them  ;  but  to  accom- 
plish the  desirable  effects  required,  it  will 
be  first  incumbent  in  the  exercise  of  our 
friendly  duties,  not  only  to  write  freely 
and  faithfully,  but  honestly,  to  remark,  as 
we  are  unaffected  by  splenetic  feelings, 
on  the  variations  of  "talent,  vvhether  mis- 
applied or  not,  and  which  may  be  exerted 
by  any  upstart,  conceited,  or  querulous 
performers;  and  also,  to  check  by  our 
endeavours  the  assuming  growth  of  petu- 
lant solo  singers,  too  fond  of  showing  off 
their  airs  as  well  as  murdering  them,  and 
to  soften  the  hailstones  of  the  tempestuous 
and  manv  leathered  lungs  of  '  Chorus 
Roarers.'"  But  previously  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  strictures,  whether  of  a  mild, 
or  severe  quality  ;  character  being  in  our 
estimation  worthy  to  be  ranked  in  tlie  first 
class  ;  and  that  this  class  only  belongs 
to  the  Cecilian  Society,  it  is  at  once 
admitted  as  a  principle,' we  intend  to  offer 
brief  notices  (for  brevity  is  sometimes  the 
soul  of  music  as  well  as  wit)  of  the  pri- 
mary movers  and  supporters,  whose  time, 
talent  and  means,  have  contributed  so 
largely  to  the  gratification  of  listening 
companies  brought  into  a  circle  of  peace 
and  pleasure.  We  mean,  furthermore,  to 
be  personally  responsible  for  every  word 
we  print  ; — the  utility  of  our  proceeding 
thus  will  be  adverted  to,  should  we  be 
unconsciously  drawn  into  this  wrangling 
question—'  Arc  the  English  Nation,  or 
the  '  Cecilians,'  a  musical  people  V  The 
consecniive  papers  on  this  subject  will  set 
the  matter  in  as  satisfactory  a  light,  per- 
haps, as  the  voluminous  disquisitions 
heaped  on  our  tables,  respecting  the 
author  of  the  '  Letters  of  Junius.' 

MUSCULUS. 


SONNET. 

Written  after  visiting  the  Asylum  fur  the 

Blind  at  Liverpool. 


t  So  many  living  eminent  composers  and 
musician*;  would  do  well  in  Ihe  way  of  grati- 
tude to  lookback  on  their  younger  days,  when 
their  exercises  were  fostered  ;ind  brought  into 
notice,  and  to  continue  their  subscriptions, 
or  at  least  to  appear  occasionally  with  their 
professidiul  services  and  gratuitous  aid. 


(For  the  Olio.) 

To  know  what  wond'rous  Bounds  are  heard  in 
heaven, 
(Where  squadrons  of  angelic  virtues  sing 
Loud  hallelujahs  to  the  Godhead  King  J 
To  mortal  apprehension  ne'er  was  given  ; 
When  at  His  feet   they   cast   their   spotless 
pilms, 
Their  crowns  of   Amaranth,  and  celestial 

Gold, 
Whoseface  no  earthly  vision  may  behold — 
Who  shall  describe  those    high    mysterious 

psalms  ? — 
But'  if  our  God  to  give  preamble  meet. 
Of  that  symphonious  ministration,  deign. 
Sure  we  receive  it  in  the  solemn  strain 
Of  Organs,  echoing  pious  anthems  sweet : — 
Yes  !  faintly,  in  the  full  Cathedral  Hymn, 
Our  ears  have  heard  the  tones  of  Seraphim ! 


MUSIC, 
Oh  !  wouldst  thou  hear  sweet  music,  sweeter 
far 
Than  hireling    science  warbles  .' — quit  the 

throng 

Of  pleasurable  scenes,  and  list  their  song, 

Who,  morn  or  even,  see  nor  sun,  nor  star, — 

But  roll  their  sightless  orbs  in  pity's  view, 

That  sighing  scatters  her  spontaneous  alms. 

Piercing  those  symphonies,  and  dulcet  psalms 

Of  resignation,  bidding  mild  adieu 
TO  smile  of  relative,  to  face  of  friend  ! — 
Propitious  youth  !    whose  speckless  eyeballs 

clear 
The  light  revisits  of  the  purple  year, 
In  meek  retiring  alternation  blend 
The  garish  beam,  with  Thought's  chastising 
shade, 
Ere  from  thine  eye  the  world's  lov'd  landscapes 

fade  ! 


RICHARD    C(EtJR    DE    LION. 

The  following  e.xtractfromMr.  Planche's 
highly  interesting  "  Descent  of  the  Da- 
nube," we  think  will  prove  interesting  to 
our  readers,  as  well  as  gratifying  to  their 
national  feelings  : — 

Six  centuries  have  passed,  and  the  name 
is  still  a  spell-word  to  conjure  up  all  the 
brightest  and  noblest  visions  of  the  age 
of  chivalry.  What  glorious  phantoms 
rise  at  the  sound  !  Saladin — the  great,  the 
valiant,  the  generous  Saladin,  again  wheels 
at  the  head  of  his  cavalry.— Frederick 
Barbarossa,  the  conqueror  of  Iconium, — 
the  brave  but  political  Philip  of  France, 
—the  gallant  but  unfortunate  Marquis  of 
Montserrat, — the  whole  host  of  Red-cross 
warriors.  The  knights  of  the  Temple 
and  St.  John  start  again  into  existence 
from  their  graves  in  the  Syrian  deserts, 
and  their  tombs  in  Christian  Europe, 
where  still  their  recumbent  effigies  grasp 
the  sword  in  stone.  The  lion-hearted 
Plantagenet  once  more  flourishes  witli  a 
giant's  strength  the  tremendous  battle-axe. 
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wherein  '  were  twenty  pounds  of  steel,' 
around  the  noddinj;  broom  plant  in  his 
cylindrical  hohutt  ;  while  his  implacable 
foe,  Leopold  of  Austria,  leans  frowning 
on  his  azure  shield  ;  his  surcoat  of  cloth 
of  silver,  '  dappled  in  blood  !'  that  ter- 
rible token  of  his  valour  at  Ptolomajs, 
which  is  to  this  day  llie  blazon  of  his 
ancient  house.* 

Yonder  walls  have  echoed  to  the  clank 
of  the  fetters  with  which  his  unknifjhtly 
vengeance  loaded  Ricluird  of  England, — 
to  llie  minstrel  moan  of  '  the  lord  of  Oe 
and  No ;'  t  and  (for  who  can  coldly 
pause  to  separate  such  romantic  facts  from 
the  romance  ihey  have  inspired  ?)  to  the 
lay  of  the  faithful  Blondel,  which,  waft- 
ed by  the  pitying  winds  to  his  royal  mas- 
ter's ear,  soothed  his  captivity,  and  brio;ht- 
ened  his  hopes  of  freedom.  Many  are 
the  castles  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
pointed  out  to  the  traveller  as  the  prison 
of  Coeur  de  Lion.  The  fortresses  of 
A^rgstein  and  GruflFenstein  both  assert  a 
similar  claim  to  our  interest,  our  venera- 
tion ;  and  it  has  l.ieen  not  improbably 
conjectured  that  Richard  was  in  turn  the 
resident  of  each,  being  secretly  removed 
from  fortress  to  fortress,  by  his  subtle  and 
malignant  captor,  in  order  to  baffle  the 
researches  of  his  friends  and  followers. 
Notwithstanding  this  dispute,  Durrenstein 
has  by  general  consent  and  long  tradition 
been  established  as  the  princi(ial  place  of 
his  confinement ;  and  no  one  who  with 
that  impression  has  gazed  upon  its  majes- 
tic ruins,  could  thank  the  sceptic  who 
should  endeavour  to  disturb  his  belief. 
They  stand  upon  a  colossal  rock,  which 
rising  from  a  promontory  picturesquely 
terminated  by  the  little  town  of  Durren- 
stein, is  singularly  ribbed  from  top  to 
bottom  by  a  rugged  mass  of  granite,  in- 
dented like  a  saw.  On  each  side  of  tliis 
natural  barrier,  a  strip  of  low  wall,  with 
small  towers  at  equal  distances,  straggles 
down  the  rock,  which,  thus  divided,  is 
here  and  there  cut  towards  its  base  into 
cro.ss  terraces,  planted  with  vines,  and  in 
the  ruder  paths  left  bare  or  patch»»d  with 
lichens  and  shrubsof  various  descriptions. 
On  its  naked  and  conical  crest,  as  though 
a  piece  of  the  crass  itself,  rises  the  keep 

*  Tbe  present  arm!)  of  the  Archdukes  of 
Austria,  vii.  Gules,  a  fess  Arj;eiit,  are  derived 
from  the  circumstance  of  Leopolil's  surcoat, 
which  was  of  cloth  of  silver,  heing  completely 
dappled  with  blood  at  the  sicKe  of  Ptolemals, 
(Acre)  with  the  exception  uf  Uiat  part  covered 
by  the  belt  around  his  w.iist.  Th>-  original 
bearing?  of  Leopold  were.  Azure,  six  larks,  Or. 
t  "  Yes  and  No."  are  one  of  the  many  pro- 
vencal  titles  given  to  Richard  by  the  provencal 
poels. 

'  And  trll  the  lord  of  Oe  and  No, 
That  peace  already  too  long  hath  been.' 
Lays  of  the  Minne  Singers. 


of  the  castle,  s<juare,  with  four  towers  at 
its  angles,  and  not  unlike  the  fine  ruin  at 
Rochester.  The  celebrated  Denon  had 
a  sketch  made  of  this  castle  and  rock, 
and  sent  to  Paris  expressly  for  a  scene  in 
Gretry's  well  known  opera,  '  Richard 
Coeur  De  Lion.' 


WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR. 

Raillery  is  a  figure  of  speech  which 
ill  becomes  the  dignity  of  princes.  Philip 
the  First  of  France  (when  William  had 
stayed  so  long  at  Rouen  as  to  create  a 
jealousy  in  the  mind  of  the  French  King) 
sent  a  message  to  William,  inquiring 
when  he  expected  to  be  brought  to  bed. 
The  terms  of  this  message  alluded  to  the 
very  corpulent  state  under  which  William 
at  that  time  laboured.  "  When  my  time 
comes,"  retorted  the  Conqueror,  "  I  shall 
be  delivered,  like  Semele,  in  thunder !" 
Had  not  William's  death  prevented  the 
execution  of  the  menace,  France  would 
have  rued  severely  the  unnianlv  taunt  of 
Philip.  • 

TOUCHING   FOR    THE    EVIL. 

Edward  the  Confessor  was  highly  ex- 
tolled by  the  monks  of  his  time  for  his 
v'rtues  and  sanctity,  and  in  consequence 
they  bestowed  on  him  and  his  successors 
the  sjift  of  curing  the  evil  by  touching  ;  a 
quality  said  by  them  to  have  been  dis- 
closed to  a  scrophulous  invalid  in  a  dream. 
She  applied  to  Edward,  was  cured,  and 
the  monarch  never  wanted  patients  after- 
wards. Robert,  King  of  France,  the 
successor  of  Hugh  Capet,  pretended  to 
the  same  sanative  power.  The  per-on 
touched  was  alw.iys  in  consequence  at- 
tended by  the  royal  physicians ;  and  this 
circumstance,  (together  with  a  strong 
faith,)  frequently  operated  a  cure.  The 
l)ractice  has  been  laid  aside  by  the  royal 
family  of  Great  Britain  since  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne. 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  at  the  battle  of 
Ivry,  showed  the  high  veneration  which 
he  retained  for  this  ceremony,  by  saying 
to  those  whom  he  cleft  down  with  his 
sabre,  "  Le  Roi  te  touche,  que  Dieu  te 
guerisse." 

HENRY  V. 

This  monarch  was  the  first  English 
sovereign  who  had  ships  of  his  own.  Two 
of  these,  which  sailed  against  Harfleur, 
were  called  "  The  King's  Chamber," 
and  "  The  King's  Hall  ;"  they  had  pur- 
ple sails,  and  were  large  and  beautiful. 
We  also  re;id  that 

"  At  Hampton  be  made  (he  {rreat  dromont. 
Which  passed  other  great  shippes  uf  all  tbe 

commons. 
The   Trinity,    the   Grace   <le   Dieu,    the   Holy 

Ghovt, 
And  m:iny  more,  which  now  be  lost." 
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CHARACTER    OF  f.ROMWELL  S  WIFE. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Bouchier,  and  wife  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
was  a  woman  of  an  enlaif^ed  nnderstaiid- 
injj  and  an  elevated  spirit.  She  was  an 
excellent  housewife,  and  as  capable  of 
descendinj,'  to  the  kitchen  willi  propriety 
as  she  was  of  actinj^nn  her  exalted  station. 
It  has  bi?en  asserted  that  she  as  dee()ly  in- 
terested herself  in  steering  the  helm,  as 
she  had  often  done  in  turning  tlie  spit ; 
and  that  she  was  as  constant  a  spur  to  her 
husband  in  the  cart'cr  of  his  ambition,  as 
she  had  been  to  lier  servants  in  their  cu- 
linary employments  :  certain  it  is,  that 
she  acted  a  more  pruilent  part  as  protec- 
loress  than  Henrieita  did  as  queen  ;  and 
that  .she  educated  her  children  with  as 
much  ability  as  siie  governed  her  family 
with  address.  Slie  survived  her  husband 
fifteen  vcavs,  a;id  died  tlie  Sib.  of  October, 
1672.  ■  Felloivr.i'sHisL  Sketches. 


beneficial  to  the  import  trade,  vvhich 
they  carry  on  with  every  port  in  the 
north  of  Europe.  The  church  of  St. 
Eloi  presents  to  the  traveller  one  of  the 
finest  porticos  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
with  colinnns  of  imposing  size  and  dimen- 
sions, erected  in  front  of  a  building  of  the 
most  mesqinn  appearance.  The  only 
other  object  wortli  noticing  is  the  bust  of 
John  Bart,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the 
Place  Dduphine,  a  place  planted  with 
tree.=.  —Glanville's  Travels. 


MUNKIUK. 

Dunkirk  is  an  important  sea-port.  The 
town  boasts  of  having  given  birth  to  the 
great  mariner,  John  Bart,  and  has  figured 
in  the  annals  of  many  a  bloody  camp;;ign. 
After  Gibraltar,  no  sca-forlress  has  been 
more  keenly  rtisputed.  Burnt  b\-  the  En- 
glish in  the  fourtecntii  century,  taken  bv 
the  Marshal  de  Thermes,  and  surrendered 
to  the  crown  of  Spain  many  years  after- 
wards ;  again  conquered  by  the  Dnke  d' 
Enghien  ;  and  lost  to  the  Spaniards  once 
more.  Tnrenne  took  possession  of  it 
after  the  celebrated  battle  "  des  Dimes," 
In  which  vear  Louis  the  XlVth  siuren- 
dered  it  to  Cromwell,  and  recovered  it 
frnni  the  second  Charles,  for  the  sum  of 
six  millions  of  francs.  In  modern  times, 
too,  even  to  the  year  1798,  this  ill-fated 
town  experienced  a  variety  of  vici.ssitLide-, 
from  which  it  suffered  materially.  New 
fortifications  havi^  been  erected,  and  the 
old  made  stronger.  Several  new  build- 
ings h.ave  been  added,  especially  large 
magazines,  capable  of  holding  a  vast 
quantity  of  provisions  for  sustaining  a  long 
sifge.  Wiihin  the  last  few  years,  great 
and  important  improvements  in  regard  to 
the  port  and  canal  navigation  have  been 
effected  ;  and  a  large  circular  bason  has 
been  formed  to  receive  the  water  duiing 
the  spring  tides.  These  and  other  mea- 
sures are  intended  to  facilitate  the  removal 
of  the  great  bar  of  sand  which  lies  across 
the  harbour,  and  hopes  are  entertained 
that  the  latter  will,  ever  after,  remain  free 
from  that  impediment  to  a  safe  naviga- 
tion. 

The  population  of  Dunkirk,  which 
amounts  to  twenty-five  thousaml  inliabi- 
tants,  has  reason  to  rejoice  at  these  opera- 
tion';, as  they  must  necessarily  prove  very 


SICILIAN     SUrEllSTITION. 

.  The  superstition  of  the  Sicilians,  and 
the  confidence  entertained  by  them  of  de- 
riving supernatnral  power  from  the  sup- 
plications ofTcred  to  saints,  is  most  extra- 
ordinary. Their  conviction  in  such  as- 
sistance is  strongly  exemplified  in  the 
following  anecdote.  At  one  particular 
period  the  French  fleet  appeared  off  the 
town  of  Syracuse,  \\hich  threw  the  inha- 
bitants into  the  greatest  alarm.  Appre- 
hensive it  might  be  captured  and  pillaged, 
the  whole  of  them  turned  out,  and  walked 
to  one  particular  spot,  where  they  solemnly 
invoked  the  assistance  of  St.  Lucie,  the 
tutelary  saint  of  Syracuse,  to  avert  a  land- 
ing of  the  French.  In  consequence  of 
this,  she  saved  the  whole  town  by  raising 
a  violent  storm,  which  Isad  the  eflect  of 
blowing  the  whole  fleet  off  the  Island  of 
Sicily. 


Ctt0tom0  of  DartottiS 


THE  GHEBERS  of  PERSIA. 

The  Ghebers  or  Kebers  of  Persia,  a 
race  of  fire- worshippers,  although  hea- 
thens, believe  in  the  soul's  immortality, 
and  in  a  place  of  perpetual  happiness  ap- 
pointed for  the  righteous,  and  also  in  there 
being  an  everlasting  punishment  for  those 
whose  souls  are  condemned.  Upon  the 
death  of  any  of  their  tribe,  they  resort  to 
the  following  methods  to  determine  whe- 
ther the  soul  of  the  departed  is  safe  from 
purgatory.  As  sqpn  as  a  death  happens 
amongst  them,  they  lei  out  a  cock  from 
the  house  of  the  deceased,  and  if  it  happen 
to  be  snapped  up  by  a  fox,  they  conclnde 
the  soul  of  the  dead  person  to  be  safe. 
Besides  this  custom,  they  have  another 
method,  which  they  usually  adopt  to  ar- 
rive at  the  wished-for  intelligence  ;  which 
is,  to  attire  the  corpse  of  any  individual 
wliose  mortal  career  is  ended,  in  the  best 
habiliments  and  ornaments  which  he  was 
possessed  of  whilst  living,  and  when  hav- 
ing so  done,   to  carry  the  body  to  iheir 
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place  of  interment,  and  there  set  it  up 
erect,  which  is  effected  by  means  of  a 
forked  sii[)port  used  on  such  occasions. 
Whilst  the  body  remains  thus  situated  its 
proper  duration  of  time,  if  a  raven  or 
other  bird  of  prey  ali*jhts,  and  chances  to 
peck  out  its  ri^'lit  eye,  they  infallibly  con- 
clude him  safe.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
left  is  removed,  tliey  are  certain  of  his 
everlastjns;  condemntatiou,  and  never  fail 
accorihngly  to  cast  the  body  disjfracefully 
into  its  ijrave  liead  foremost.  Edred. 


^nctlrottana. 


STOM.ACH    HOLDING    FOLK    DAYS   FOOD. 

A  person  takin<r  Abernelhy's  advice, 
observed  to  him  that  he  complained  of 
head-ache,  want  of  appetite,  and  felt  {je- 
neral  lassitude.  To  which  ailments  the 
sage  doctor  replied — "General  nonsense  ! 
how  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  you've 
four  days  food  now  unditrested  in  your 
rapacious  stomach  and  be  d — d  to  ye." 


A    TAR  S    ACCOUNT    OP    A    FUNERAL. 

A  sailor  on  board  one  of  his  Majesty's 
ships,  who  had  been  for  several  years  on 
a  foreign  station,  and  had  hardly  ever 
been  ashore,  asked  leave  last  week  to  have 
a  trip  by  land,  and  accordingly  proceeded 
to  Alverstoke,  where,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  he  witnessed  a  funeral.  He  was 
evidently  very  much  surprised  at  the  ce- 
remonial^ and  when  he  returned  on  board 
at  night  could  talk  of  nothing  but  what  he 
had  seen  in  the  church-yard.  "  Why, 
what  d'ye  think  they  does  with  the  dead 
corpseses  ashore  .'"  said  he  to  a  shipmate. 
"  How  should  [  know,"  said  the  other. 
"  Why  then.  Bill,  may  I  never  stir," 
replied  Jack,  "  but  they  puts  'em  up  in 
boxes,  and  directs  'em." 

R.  B.  Sheridan's  uncle. 
Mr.  Chamberlaine,  the  uncle  of  R.  B. 
Sheridan,  commonly  called  Doctor  Cham- 
berlaine, was  such  a  determined  punster, 
that  he  rarely  or  ever  opened  his  mouth 
without  committing  himself.  The  vene- 
rable Judge  Day,  who  was  his  intimate 
friend,  relates  the  following  as  evidence 
of  his  great  [)ropensity.  Passing  one 
evening  through  the  Strand  in  hi?  way  to 
the  Grecian,  he  turned  into  an  auction 
shop  (such  as  we  now  see  in  different 
places),  and  bought  a  small  tea-caddy, 
which  he  brought  in  his  hand.  It  had  a 
liitle  plate  on  it  for  a  cypher  or  name,  and 
the  doctor  observed,  that  coming  along  he 
thought  of  an  inscription  for  the  plate, 
which  was  this,  "  Tu  doces." — "  Why, 
how   does   that    apphy.  Doctor?"    asked 


somebody. — "  Nothing  plainer,"  said  he; 
"  Thou  tea-chest,"  pointing  to  it  with  his 
finger,  which  produced  a  hearty  laugh. 


EPIGRAMS. 


"  I  nm  nrver  in  debt,"  said  a  sprig  of  the  town 
To  u  cit,  who,  hard  run,  was  yet  lusty  ; 

"  Do  you  wish  to  l<iiow  why  (  "  (here  his  voice 
soften'd  down,) 
"  'Tis  because  there  is  no  one  '11  trust  me." 


A  modern  Pry  one  dny  "  dropt  in," 

While  dinner  was  about, 
Hoped  "  no  offence;"  his  friend  repliedi 

"  Oh,  none  !  so  just  drop  nut." 

R.  JARMAN. 


TO  A  HAPPy  MAN. 

Thou  art  so  happy  !  'tis  enough  to  be 
A  Man  : — an  Angel's  state's  T!Ot  new  to  thee. 

P. 


DEFINITION  OP  THE  SHEW-BREAD. 

A  charily  boy  Ijeing  asked  by  his  pre- 
ceptor tlie  meaning  of  the  .ihew-bread 
spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures,  replied,  with 
conscious  pride  of  his  superior  knowledge 
over  the  others  of  his  class,  "  It  is  that 
bread.  Sir,  by  which  shoemakers  get  tlieir 


livino 
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NOBLENESS   OP    SIR    HERBERT    TAYLOR. 

A  young  man,  a  native  of  Dunkeld, 
the  son  of  respectable  parents  in  humble 
circumstances,  entered  the  army  early  in 
life,  and,  by  his  steady  conduct  aud  good 
talents,  gradually  raised  himself  from  the 
ranks  to  be  adjutant  of  his  regiment. — 
About  twelve  years  ago  his  father  was  to- 
totally  disabled  by  paNy  ;  and  the  rest  of 
his  family  being  in  indigent  circumstances, 
the  sole  charge  of  supporting  his  parents 
devolved  on  the  son.  This  duty  he  cheer- 
fully I'lilfillod  till  his  death,  by  allowing 
them  an  ainiuity  out  of  his  pay.  He  was, 
however,  cut  oiff  suddenly  last  year  whilst 
with  his  regiment  at  Gibrahar.  By  his 
death  his  parents  were  left  totally  destitute, 
and  Go\ernment  was  applied  to  in  vain  ; 
it  being,  it  seems,  inconsistent  with  their 
regulations  to  grant  relief  in  such  cases, 
except  in  the  event  of  death  in  the  field 
of  battle.  This  was  communicated  by 
Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  through  whom,  as 
colonel  of  the  regiment,  the  application 
had  been  made  :  but  the  simple  tale  of 
their  sorrows  had  found  a  friend  for  the 
aged  pair  where  they  could  not  have 
looked  for  it — Sir  Herbert  himself  came 
in  the  room  of  their  son,  and  continued 
the  same  annuity  ;  and,  with  singular  ge 
nerosity  even  thanked  the  gentleman  who 
had  communicated  with  him,  "  for  the 
opportunity  that  had  been  afforded  him 
of  relieving  the  aged  parents  of  a  brother 
officer.  Perth  Courier 
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DATE. 


Sept.  23 


•>i 


.25 


DIARY. 


St.  Linus. 


OurLady  of  Mer. 
cy. 


St.  Ceolfrul. 


26 


27 


Sts.  Justina  and 
Cyprian. 


Sts.  Cosmus  and 
Damian. 


—  28 


29 


DATE. 


COKRESP 


OT*DIN 


G  CHRONOLOGY. 


17  Sunday  af.  Tri 
nity. 


St.  liioba. 

St.   Mithael    and 

All  Angels 


Birth  Uiiy  of  tlie 
D.  Q.  of  VVi  t. 


Sept.  23  St.  Linus  succeeded  St.  Peter  in  the  See  of  Rome. 
His  death  happened  in  the  1st  century.  The  Ro- 
mish Church  enrols   Linus  among  her  martyrs, 
allhougU  it  is  not  certain  that  hp  suifered   for  his 
failh. 
1650. — The  execution  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose, 
the    chivalrous    partizan    of     the    unfortunate 
Charles  1.  took  place  on  ihis  day  at  Edinburgh, 
I     on  agililjet  forty  leet  liigh- 
24  On  this  day  the  festival  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  M  ary 
of  Mercy  is  celebrated  by  the  Romish  Church. 
1693. — Pajonets  were  lirst  used   in  battle  on  this 
day  by  the   French   in  a  charge  under  Catinat, 
against  the  confederates  near  Turin. 

25  This  saint  was  related  to  St.  Bennet  Biscop,  who 

he  assisted  in  raising  the  mon.isteries  which  he 
founded  at  U'ireinouth  Rnd  Jarrow.  St.  Ceolfrid 
wax  constituted  Abbot  of  the  one  at  Wiremoulh, 
wliich  he  enriched  by  a  valuable  collection  of 
boolcs  Our  saint  ilied  a.  n.  716,  in  the  74th 
year  of  his  age. 
Died  at  Durh.im,  .aiT  61,  Robert  Dodsley,  the  cele- 
brated author  and  book^eller.  Mr.  Dodsley  was 
originally  a  lady's  footman,  in  which  capacity  he 
produced  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  '■  The  Muse 
in  Livery,"  and  his  dramatic  piece  of  the  Toy- 
Sliop,  which  met  with  si>  niucli  success  on  the 
stage  that  it  enabled  him  to  commence  bookseller 
in  Pall  M  ill,  which  he  did  under  the  auspices  of 
Mr.  Pope.  His  other  performances  are  the  "  King 
and  the  Miller  of  Manstield,"  an  entertainment 
to  which  he  added  a  sequel  called  Sir  John  Cockle 
at  Court;  Cleiine,  a  tragedy  ;  and  the  Economy 
of  Human  Life.  Mr.  D.  also  projected  the  Pre- 
ceptor, and  the  Annual  Register  ;  and  edited  a 
valuable  collection  of  Old  Plays  and  Select  Fables, 
from  Esop  and  others,  as  well  as  a  collection  of 
poems. 
26  These  saints  were  martyred  during  the  persecution 
of  Dioclesian,  a.  d.  304. 
1814. — On  this  day  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  King 
of  Prussia,  and  other  Sovereigns  arrived  at  Vienna 
to  form  a  congress. 
These  saints  were  hrotliers,  and  natives  of  Arabia, 
but  studied  in  Syria,  where  they  became  fame<l 
for  their  skill  in  physic-  They  were  beheaded 
by  order  of  Lysias,  Governor  of  Cilicia,  during 
the  Dioclesian  persecution,  A.  D.  ;itl3. 
1772-  —  Died  on  this  day,  James  Brindley,  jrt  56, 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  eminent  mechanics 
of  hisday.  He  was  tmploved  by  theiateexcellent 
and  patriotic  Duke  of  Bridj;ewater,  the  father  of 
Inland  Navigation,  to  execute  the  famous  canal 
from  Worsley  to  Manchester,  a  length  of  95  miles. 
Besides  this  great  undertaking,  he  also  constructed 
another  from  the  Grand  Trunk  near  Haywood, 
in  Staffordshire,  to  the  River  Severn,  near  Bewd- 
ley,  which  he  completed  with  so  much  credit  to 
himself,  that  there  was  scarce  any  improvement 
of  a  similar  kind  meiiitatedat  that  time,  but  what 
he  was  eugafjed  in,  so  high  was  his  talent  valued. 
This  saint  was  an  English  Abbess,   and  daughter 

of  St.  Ebba.     She  died  A,  D.  771*. 
Expired  at  Edinburgh,  MT.  80,  George  Bnehanan, 
till'  celebrated   writer  and  historian.     Buchanan 
was  the  tutor  to  James  VI.  and  being  reproached 
with  making  him  a  pedant,  he  replied,  that  "  it 
was  the  best  he  could  make  of  him." 
The  hrst  institution  of  the  festival  of  the   Dedi- 
cation of  St.  Michael  and  the  Holy  An:;els,  issaid 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  year  AS7. 
1301). — On  this  dayRichard  II.  resigned  theciown  to 
his  cousin  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster  ;  for  an  ac- 
count of  which  see  No.  2y  of  this  work.. 
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HERMAN  THE  FREE-LANCE; 

OR,  THE  RESCUE  AT  ANNe's  CRC^S. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

And  biirry-ikurry  forth  ttief  go, 

Uuheediag  wet  or  dry  ; 
Anil  tiorse  and  rider  snorte  nnd  Muwe, 

And  xparkliiig  pebbles  8ie 

Burger'»  Leonora. 

The  violent  struggles  for  ihe  crown, 
which  took  place  between  Siejihen,  Earl 
of  Blois,  and  Prince  Honry,  are  well 
known  to  Ihe  reader  i>(  English  history. 
Thi*:  the  former  at  la>t  obtained,  not,  how- 
ever, wilhonl  iniicli  blood-hed,  and  Henry 
agreed  to  quit  England,  with  an  under- 
standing that  he  shoul  I  siicci-ed  to  ihe 
crown  on  ihe  death  of  Stephen,  which 
look  place  not  long  after  the  ce-^ation  of 
hostilities.  It  is  well  known  that  Stephen, 
fearing  to  trust  his  cause  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  English,  brought  over  many 
b.inds  of  foreign  mercenaries,  of  aiino-t 
Vol.  II.  N 


every  nation,  but  principally  Flemings, 
whose  insolence  and  viobnce  soon  ren- 
dered tliem  objects  of  haired  and  e.xerra- 
(ion  to  the  English  people.  On  Heiir\'s 
ascending  the  throne,  his  first  act  was  lo 
demolish  the  many  castles  which  had  been 
raised  throughout  the  kingdom  during  the 
short  reign  of  his  predecessor,  and  lo  dis- 
band the  before-mentioned  troops  of  fo- 
reign soldiers.  This  was  carried  into 
eflfecl  with  such  vigour  and  promptitude, 
that  in  a  short  time  the  refractory  English 
were  subdued,  and  the  alieus  driven  from 
the  kingdom. 
These  mercenaries  were  men  of  daring  and 
reckless  character,  and  iheir  courage  and 
experience  in  war  rendered  them  desirable 
instruments  in  ihc  hands  of  llie  ambitions 
and  violent.  Owning  no  country  nor 
master,  save  those  in  whose  pay  they 
were,  their  swords  and  lances  were  ever 
at  the  service  of  those  who  could  offer 
Miosl.  The.  latter  weapon  was  much  in 
repute  in  those  days,  and  these  men  were 
particularly  dexterous  in  the  use  of  it  ; 
hence  ihe  name  of  "  free-lance,"  which 
was  given,  witlioul  distinction,  lo  those 
lest'ess  spirits.     Besides  iheir  pay,  whith 
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was  always  considerable,  there  was  with 
them  another  consideration,  namely,  plun- 
der ;  whicii  tliey  seldom  failed  to  get, 
even  though  the  party  they  had  joined 
should  have  been  worsted  in  the  fight ;  for 
being  mounted  on  fleet  horses,  they  defied 
pursuit. 

Amongst  those  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  late  contests,  was  one 
Herman  "on  Wernigerode,  a  captain  of  a 
band  of  German  free-lances,  who  had 
done  good  service  in  the  pay  of  Stephen, 
during  his  strug<;le  for  the  sovereignty. 
He  and  his  band  had  been  well  paid  for 
their  assistance  ;  but  calculating  on  the 
possibility  of  a  renewal  of  hostihties,  he 
still  lingered  in  England,  and  in  the  month 
of  October,  a.  d.  1154,  he  and  his  fellows 
had  taken  up  their  abode  at  a  Hostelry  iu 
the  city  of  Lincoln,  which  was  then  a 
place  of  considerable  strength.  One  fine 
evening  towards  the  latter  end  of  October, 
two  soldiers  were  observed  under  the  walls 
of  the  Cathedral,  from  which  they  had  an 
extensive  view  of  the  country  roimd. 
Their  dress,  and  their  arms,  which  they 
carried  with  them,  shewed  that  they  bet- 
longed  to  Herman's  band.      They  were 


engaged  in  earnest  conversation  as  they 
walked  to  and  fro. 

As  a  literal  version  of  their  colloquy 
would  be  quite  unintelligible  to  most  of 
our  readers,  and  interesting  only  to  the 
antiquary,  it  will  be  necessary  to  render 
it  into  English. 

"  Well,  Bernhard,"  said  he  who  ap- 
peared to  be  the  youngest  of  the  two, 
"  think  ye  this  Henry,  when  he  succeeds 
to  the  crown,  will  order  us  home  again  ?" 

"  I  know  not,"  was  the  other's  reply  ; 
"  but  he  is  said  to  entertain  no  good  will 
towards  us  for  having  helped  his  rival  to 
the  seat  which  by  good  right  belongs  to 
him." 

"  Whist,  man! — the  walls  of  this 
Cathedral  have  ears.  What  if  some  of  the 
sleek  monks  within  should  hear  thy  words 
and  report  them  to  the  king  ?  Thy  head 
would  tlv  from  thy  shoulders  in  the  turninff 
of  a  die."" 

"  Tut,  I  fear  it  not ;  King  Stephen 
knows  I  have  helped  him  in  the  hour  of 
need.  See'st  thou  that  broad  tree  in  yon 
meadow  to  the  right  ?" 

"  Av,— what  of  it  .'" 

"  Whv,  I  will  tell  thee.     Where  that 
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tn«e  flings  Us  shadow,  King;  Stephen,  in 
the  late  battle,  stood  it  manfully  aj^ainvt  a 
host  of  his  enemies,  even  thoujih  his  men 
had  fled  from  him.  Karl  Ranalph  ad- 
vanced npon  him,  and  bore  the  kiii^  to 
the  ground  ;  but  at  the  same  inonienl  I 
cast  the  earl  out  of  his  saddle  svilh  my 
lance,  ai.d  should  have  made  him  prisoner 
liad  not  his  fellows  rescued  him.  The 
kirifr  then  pave  me  that  <joodly  chain 
which  I  lost  at  play  with  Casper  Hend- 
ricksen." 

"  Ah  !  ah  !  ah  !"  laughed  the  youn-^er 
soldier,  "  by  my  halidame,  thou  ha>t  set  a 
proper  value  on  a  king's  bounty  !  Why, 
thiTe  was  enough  to  keep  thee  at  home  all 
thy  life,  without  ever  setting  foot  in  the 
stirrup  ai:ain." 

"  At  home,"  replied  the  other  with  a 
sneer,  "  think'st  thou  I  can  live  at  home 
when  broad  pieces  can  be  won  so  easily  ? 
Tlie  free-lance  has  no  home.  May  the 
fienil  rive  me  if  I  hold  the  plough  while 
1  can  grasp  a  lance  or  rein  a  good  steed." 

"  Well,  chafe  it  not,  man  ;  I  meant  not 
to  ofTend  thee.  See,  who  rides  so  fast  up 
yonder  road  ?" 

As  he  spoke,  a  horseman  was  descried 
at  some  distance,  advancing  towards  the 
city  at  a  rapid  pace.  He  bore  a  lonjf 
lance,  wore  a  jacket  of  linked  mail,  and 
a  basenet,  and  rode  a  strong  bony  horse, 
which  seemed  much  jaded.  The  two 
worthies  continued  their  colloquy. 

"  Who  owns  yonder  castle  ?"  inquired 
Bernhard,  pointing  to  a  strongly  em- 
battled building,  on  which  the  sun,  fast 
sinking  towards  the  horizon,  threw  its 
departing  rays. 

"  Dost  thou  not  know  ?"  answered  his 
companion.  "  'TisSir  MathewWiiherne's, 
an  old  Knight,  who  p^omi'^ed  our  captain 
his  fair  daughter  in  reward  for  his  having 
saved  his  life  in  a  skirmish  with  the  earl's 
men  some  short  time   since.      But  see, 

J'onder  horseman  approaches.      By  this 
ight,    'tis  Conrade    Braquemart !  — what 
the  fiend  makes  him  ride  so  fi>t  '." 

The  object  which  had  occasioned  this 
remark  arrived  at  the  citv  gates,  and  on 
being  admitted  rod.'  hastily  up  the  street. 
In  a  few  moments,  a  trumpet  sounded 
from  below,  which  startled  the  two  sol- 
diers, and  interrupted   their  conversation. 

"  Ah  '."  exclaimed  Carl,  the  younger 
one,  *'  that's  our  trumpet !  what  means 
th  s  sudden  summons,  it  bodes  no  good 
methinks." 

"  Peace,"  muttered  Bernhard  .«ullenly, 
"let  us  go  at  once,  or  we  shall  be  wel- 
comed with  a  few  of  Herman's  round 
oaths.  Sathan  himself  cannot  curse  more 
heartily, — come  to  the  Hostelry." 

They  immediately  left  the  spot  and  re- 
paired to   the  Hostelry,   where  HermaTi 


and  ilie  rest  of  his  followers  were  assem- 
liU'd  in  council.  The  arrival  of  Conrade 
I?rai|Memart  caused  a  great  ferment  amoi  gst 
iheiu  :  from  him  they  learnt  that  Stephen 
had  i)aiil  ih.it  debt  which  i  ven  kings 
must  dischar::e,  ami  had  bequeathed  the 
crown  to  Henry,  who  had  been  pro- 
claimed king,  and  had  issued  orders  for 
the  disbanding  of  all  the  foreign  troops 
throughmil  the  kingdom.  This  intelli- 
gence was  bj  no  means  pleasing  to  the 
ears  of  these  desperadoes. 

"  'Twould  be  witless  to  resist  this 
mandate,"  said  Herman  to  his  followers, 
who  were  as-embled  round  him,  "  for 
'tis  well  known  we  are  not  liked  by  these 
raw-boned  Islanders  ;  we  must  proceed 
to  the  coast  at  once."  As  he  uttered 
this,  his  eye  glanced  hastily  round  tht- 
room.  "  How  is  this  ?"  cried  he,  "  where 
are  those  two  louts,  Carl  and  Bernhard  V 
They  en-ered  at  this  moment,  and  ap- 
proached the  table  where  Herman  was 
silting.  His  inflamed  eyes  and  unsteady 
hand  plainly  told  that  he  had  drank 
deeply  of  the  liquor  befoie  him.  "How 
now,"  he  cried,  or  rather  roared  out, 
"■  where  the  fiend  have  ye  been  loitering  ? 
Look  to  my  horse  instantly,  and  see  that 
it  has  but  a  spare  me;isure  of  corn  and  no 
water ;  we  must  ride  hard  to-night,  do  ye 
hear  ?  Get  ye  hence  knaves  and  look  to 
your  beasts.  You,  Carl,  remain  here,  I 
have  something  for  your  ear  alone." 

Herman's  followers  immediately  re 
paired  to  the  stables,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  their  hor^es  in  readiness,  wonder- 
ing what  could  be  the  occasion  of  his 
giving  such  peremptory  order>,  which 
greatly  perplexed  them." 

Ere  twilight  had  spread  its  veil  over  the 
city,  Herman  and  his  band  quitted  the 
Hostelry,  and  passing  through  one  of  the 
gates  soon  reached  the  high  road,  along 
which  they  proceeded  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Leaving  Herman  and  his  companions 
on  their  way,  we  must  proceed  to  describe 
the  castellated  building  referred  to  bv 
Bernhard.  It  was  a  massive  structure  of 
Saxon  origin,  flanked  with  circular  towers 
of  a  great  height.  Its  walls  were  im- 
mensely thick,  and  the  whole  building 
was  in  those  days  justly  considered  im- 
pregnable. At  this  time  it  was  held 
bv  an  old  Knight,  named  Sir  Mathew 
Witherne,  who  had  in  the  late  contest  ren- 
dered Stephen  great  assistance.  Declin- 
ing an  ofl^er  from  that  monarch  of  a 
place  near  the  throne,  the  old  Knight  had 
retired  to  his  castle  to  enjoy,  undisturbed, 
the  society  of  hi>  beautiful  daughter, 
whose  personal  and  mental  charms  were 
the  theme  of  all  the  neighbouring  vouths. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  in  a  battle 
between  Stephen  and  his  rival    nenr  Liu- 
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coin,  the  old  Knight  was  unhorsed  by  a 
spearman,  who  would  have  slain  him  had 
not  Herman  arrived  in  time  to  strike 
down  the  soldier  with  his  mace.  In  a 
transport  of  gratitude  for  this  timely  ser- 
vice. Sir  Mathew  jjiasped  the  hand  of 
the  free-lance,  and  swore  to  repay  him 
with  the  iiaiid  of  his  only  child.  As  Her- 
man was  at  the  time  clad  in  a  rich  suit  of 
mail,  and  unknown  to  him.  Sir  Mathew 
doubted  not  but  that  he  had  made  this 
promise  to  no  other  than  a  belted  Knight ; 
but  how  great  was  his  vexation  and  sor- 
row on  hearing  shortly  after  that  his  word 
was  pledged  to  a  daring  mercenary,  whose 
services  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  highest 
bidder. 

On  Prince  Henry's  relinquishing  his 
claim  to  the  crown,  upon  the  conditions 
belbre  stated,  hostilities  ceased,  and  the 
old  Knight  hastened  to  his  castle,  hoping 
that  Herman  might  quit  the  country  with- 
out pressing  his  claim.  The  free-lance 
and  his  band,  shortly  after  the  battle  near 
Lincoln,  removed  to  a  distant  part  of 
England,  which  in  some  degree  allayed 
the  old  Knight's  fears  ;  but  not  long 
after  he  was  both  perplexed  and  alarmed 
on  hearing  that  Herman  and  his  fierce 
companions  were  sojourning  in  that  city. 
Though  it  grieved  him  to  reflect  that  in 
refusing  the  demand  of  the  free-lance,  he 
should  be  breaking  his  knightly  word, 
yet  the  prospect  of  his  only  child  be- 
coming the  wife  of  such  a  man  banished 
his  scruples,  and  he  determined  to  seek 
some  noble  youth  whom  he  might  think 
worthy  of  such  a  lovely  partner.  This 
was  a  task  of  no  difficulty,  for  the  wealth 
and  beauty  of  the  Lady  Blanche  had  al- 
ready procured  her  many  admirers.  Sir 
Mathew  was  not  long  in  finding  one, 
whose  noble  birth,  gallant  bearing,  and 
comely  person,  led  the  Knight  to  suppose 
that  his  daughter  could  not  be  averse  to 
the  match.  His  fondest  hopes  were  rea- 
lized. Sir  Guy  de  Metford  was  intro- 
duced to  the  lovely  Blanche  ;  and  ere 
many  weeks  had  passed,  the  lovers  were 
daily  seen  on  the  ramparts  of  the  castle, 
enjoying  the  cool  evening  breeze,  and 
indulging  in  those  fond  endearments, 
which  those  of  riper  years  may  smile  at, 
but  true  lovers  alone  can  fully  appreciate. 
The  old  Knight  was  rejoiced  at  the  suc- 
cess of  his  plan  :  it  was  settled  that  the 
marriage  should  take  place  without  de- 
laj',  and  Sir  Guy  departed  for  his  own 
castle  to  make  preparation  for  the  ap- 
proaching ceremony. 

The  evening  on  which  Von  Wernige- 
rode  and  his  band  had  left  Lincoln  was 
fast  drawing  in,  when  the  Lady  Blanche 
sat  in  her  chamber,  attended  by  her  fa- 
vourite waiting-maid,   who  was  complet- 


ing her  bridal  dress.  Sir  Guy  was  hourly 
expected.  But  few  of  the  old  Knight's 
men  were  at  the  castle,  several  of  them 
having  attended  the  young  Sir  Guy  for 
the  purpose  of  assistinj^  in  the  removal  of 
many  necessaries  for  the  wedding  to  Sir 
Mathew's  castle  ;  for  in  those  days  good 
cheer  was  not  forgotten  upon  such  occa- 
sions. There  were,  at  this  time,  only 
five  or  six  servants  remaining  at  the  cas- 
tle, who  were  busily  engaged  in  making 
preparations  for  the  morrow.  Blanche 
looked  eagerly  over  the  country,  intently 
watching  every  part  of  the  road  which 
was  not  obscured  by  tall  trees  and  hedges, 
for  the  approach  of  her  lover.  Sir  Guy, 
sometimes  directing  her  attention  to  the 
Cathedral  of  Lincoln  visible  in  the  ex- 
treme distance,  which  reared  its  tall  white 
spires  majestically  above  the  city,  now 
shewn  in  fine  relief  by  the  dark  and 
heavily  charged  clouds  which  lowered 
behind  it.  The  maiden  looked  in  vain 
for  the  glittering  train  of  her  lover  ;  for 
no  figures  were  seen,  except  that  of  a  rus- 
tic returning  from  his  labour,  or  a  solitary 
strolling  spearman  sauntering  along  the 
road.  There  was  a  stillness  unbroken  by 
any  sound  save  the  cawing  of  the  rooks 
and  daws,  that  winged  their  hasty  flight 
to  the  forest,  warning  the  traveller  (o  seek 
shelter  from  the  coming  storm.  The  reign- 
ing silence  which  pervaded  tlie  evening 
well  accorded  with  the  spirits  of  the  anxious 
maiden  : — it  was  a  feeling  which  those 
who  have  loved  can  well  remember  ;  a 
languor  which,  though  it  oppresses  the 
heart,  we  are  unwilling  to  dismiss.  Blanche 
heeded  not  the  gabble  of  her  maid  Maud, 
who,  with  a  freedom  from  time  immemo- 
rial allowed  to  such  persons,  ran  on  in  a 
strain  of  raillery,  which  might,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  less  anxiety,  have  revived  the 
drooping  spirits  of  her  mistress,  who  gazed 
intently  on  the  murky  clouds,  whose  edges 
catching  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
assumed  that  deep  brassy  hue  which  gene- 
rally portends  a  thunder-storm.  At  length 
their  dark  masses  began  to  be  illumined 
by  an  occasional  flash,  or  a  quivering 
stream  of  light,  which  shooting  upwards, 
played  in  fantastic  lines  across  the  hea- 
vens, and  as  they  died  away,  the  deep 
prolonged  rumble  of  the  thunder  told  that 
the  storm  was  commencing. 

The  Lady  Blanche  would  have  viewed 
this  warring  of  the  elements  with  uncon- 
cern, had  it  not  been  for  the  frequent 
exclamations  of  Maud,  who  as  every  sue 
ceeding  flash  quivered  on  the  floor  of  the 
chamber,  screamed  with  terror,  and  be 
sought  her  mistress  to  descend  into  the 
hall.  Maud  was  a  plump,  round,  rosy 
cheeked  lass,  a  coquette  in  the  sphere  in 
which  she  moved,  and  had  caused  much 
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bickering  between  Sir  Mathew's  [lark 
keeper  and  falconer,  who  had  both  been 
smitten  with  her  charms.  Yielding  to  the 
intreaties  of  her  maid,  Blanche  quilted  her 
chamber,  and  repaired  to  the  hall,  where 
her  father,  the  old  Knight,  was  sitting:, 
playinjj  with  a  valued  hawk,  which  was 
perched  on  his  d^t,  and  talking;  to  his  fal- 
coner about  a  new  hood  for  his  favourite 
bird,  which,  by  the  glance  of  its  quick 
brijjht  eye,  seemed  almost  conscious  of  the 
intended  arransement.  Blanche  drew  near 
her  father,  who  observed  her  agitation 
with  a  smile. 

•'  Ay,  ay,"  said  he,  "  I'll  warrant  thou 
hast  been  lookin^r  f'^r  Sir  Guy,  and  art 
chafed  because  he  has  not  arrived  ;  but 
do  not  vex  thyself,  he  will  doubtless  be 
here  anon  :  no  doubt  the  storm  has  obliged 
him  to  seek  shelter  on  the  road.     Ralph, 

f)rithee  bring  !i-:hls."  A  servant  lefl  the 
tail,  and  Sir  Mathew  continued — "Come 
hither,  Blanche,  and  seat  thyself  by  my 
side  :  how  pale  thou  look'sl !" 

At  this  moment  the  horn  windows  of 
the  hall  were  illumined  with  a  vivid  flash 
of  lightning,  which  rendered  every  object 
in  the  apartment  visible.  The  several 
pieces  of  armour  which  hung  against  the 
walls  threw  hack  the  strong  glare  of  light, 
and  a  peal  of  tliunder  burst  over  the  castle, 
which  shook  to  the  foundation.  Blanche 
clung  to  her  father  in  speechless  terror, 
while  the  red  cheeks  of  Maud,  who  stood 
uear,  assumed  an  ashy  paleness.  She 
kept  crossing  herself,  and  ejaculating 
prayers  to  the  Virgin,  while  the  two  wait- 
ing men  attempted,  by  smiling  at  her  fearv, 
to  conceal  their  own  ;  but  it  was  easy  to 
perceive,  by  their  bewildered  looks,  that 
Ihey  partook  of  the  general  alarm,  which 
extended  even  to  the  large  m;istiff  that  lay 
at  the  feet  of  the  old  Knight,  and  whinfti 
piteouslv.  Torches  were  brought,  and 
fixed  in  the  iron  staples  against  the  wall  ; 
but  they  only  served  to  shew  the  contrast 
of  their  own  faint  light  with  the  vi\  id 
glare  of tlie lightning,  which  still  continued 
to  illumine  the  hall,  while  loud  peals  of 
thunder  burst  in  quick  succession  over  the 
castle.  On  a  sudden,  between  one  of  the 
pauses  of  the  storm,  the  shrill  sound  of  a 
horn  was  heard  without. 

"  Ah,"  cried  the  old  Knight,  "  here  is 
Sir  Guy  at  last !  Run  knaves,  open  gate 
and  lower  drawbriik'e  '  Quick  varlets  '." 

The  servants  left  the  hall,  and  a  smile 
.it  up  the  pale  countenance  of  ihe  Lady 
Blanche,  whose  joy  at  the  supposed  re- 
turn of  her  lover  made  her  forgtt  the 
storm  which  still  continued  to  rage  with 
ritaoated  fury.  At  lenirth  the  heavy 
tramp  of  feet  was  heard  without.  Blanche 
Use,  and,  prepared  with  a  few  words  of 
gentle  reproof  for  his  absence,  flew  to  the 


door,  expecting  to  be  clasped  in  the  arms 
of  SirGuy  ;  butshe  recoiled  on  peiceiving 
the  tall  herculean  figure  of  a  man  who 
entered  at  the  moment.  With  some  dif- 
ficulty she  staggered  to  a  seat,  almost 
overpowered  with  mingled  disappointment 
and  alarm. 

He  who  entered  was  clad  in  a  complete 
suit  of  mail,  over  which  he  wore  an  aketou 
of  tough  leather,  on  which  was  embiaz  ned 
a  red  griffin.  He  bore  in  his  hand  a  long 
lance,  and  wore  a  sword  and  dagger. — 
One  glance  sufficed  to  shew  Sir  Mathew 
that  Herman,  the  free-lance,  stood  before 
him.  \\'ith  an  etTort  to  subdue  his  emo- 
tion, he  asked  what  had  done  him  the 
honour  of  a  visit,  at  the  same  time  handing 
a  seat  to  Herman. 

'•  That  ye  shall  know  quickly,"  re- 
plied the  free-lance,  seating  himself ; 
•'but  first  let  your  knaves  wipe  the  rain 
from  my  harness,  for  the  wet  will  rust  it." 

This  request  was  complied  with,  and 
Herman  bending  a  scrutinizing  glance 
on  Blanche,  continued — 

"  So,  this  Ls  the  fair  lady,  your  daughter, 
who  is  to  reward  me  for  having  knocked 
your  enemy's  basenet  over  his  eyes  in  the 
ruffle  near  Lincoln  ?  By  my  Halidame 
and  St.  Anthony  to  boot,  'tis  a  rich  guer- 
don I  What  say  ye,  fair  Lady,  will 
ye  become  tlie  bride  of  a  free-lance  ?" 

"  Here  he  addressed  a  coarse  remark 
to  Blanche.  The  withered  cheek  of  Sir 
Mathew  reddened  with  rage,  which  he 
could  ill  conceal. 

"  Sir,"  said  he  sharply,  "  this  is  not 
fitting  language  for  a  maiden's  ear,  prithee 
cease,  and " 

"  Ha  1"  cried  Herman  in  a  fierce  tone, 
"  is  it  so  Sir  Knight?  is  she  not  mine? 
did'st  thou  not  pledge  thy  word,  ay,  thy 
oath,  that  she  should  be  my  bride?  Look 
that  ye  attempt  not  to  deceive  me,  or  woe 
to  thy  grey  head  .'" 

The  old  Knight  dreaded  the  worst  con- 
sequences in  this  visit ;  Herman's  words 
almost  deprived  him  of  the  uower  of  ut- 
terance, and  he  groaned  bitterly. 

"  Ay,  groan  on,"  continued  the  free- 
lance, "  while  I  shall  read  thy  treachery 
to  thee.  Know,  then,  that  I  am  come  to 
claim  my  bride,  of  whom  thou  would'-"* 
rob  me.  I  am  acquainted  with  thy  base 
treacherv,  and  will  maintain  my  right  to 
the  death  !" 

These  words  struck  to  the  heart  of  the 
old  Knight,  who  wrung  his  hands  and 
remained  silent.  Herman  observed  his 
anguish  with  a  grin. 

"  Come,"  said  he  to  Blanche,  "  come, 
fair  lady,  you  must  away  witli  me."  Then 
raising  his  voice,  he  cried,  "  What  ho  ' 
Conrade,  Bernhard,  Carl,  where  loiter  y^j 
knaves  ?" 
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They  entered  at  this  summons,  followed 
by  several  of  their  comrades.  Herman 
approached  his  victim,  when  the  old 
Knijjht  starting  up,  threw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  free«lance. 

"  Oh  slay  me  here,  "  cried  he,  "  lay 
my  grey  hairs  in  tlie  dust,  but  spare  m.y 
child  ;  take  not  the  prop  of  my  old  aj^e, 
the  solace  of  my  lonely  widowhood  from 
me;  forego  your  claim  and  half  my  wealth 
is  your's." 

"  Ay,"  replied  the  free-lance,  "half 
thy  broad  lands,  which  thou  knowest  I 
cannot  inherit.  Know,  Sir  Knight,  that 
I  must  bid  you  and  your  countrymen 
farewell " 

"  But  hear  me  1"  cried  Sir  Mathew, 
implorinuly  ;  "  I  ne'er  till  now  knelt  to 
mortal  man,  save  to  his  Grace.  On  my 
knees  I  implore  thee  to  take  pity  1" 

"  Peace,  Sir  Mathew,"  replied  the 
free-lance,  coolly  :  "  thy  daughter  is  mine 
were  she  twenty  times  thy  child ;  rise, 
therefore  and  dis^'race  not  thy  knighthood, 
for  by  heaven  and  all  its  saints,  I  will  not 
part  with  her  but  with  my  life  !" 

"  For  our  Lady's  sake,  take  pity  !" 
cried  the  old  Kuiglit ;  "  you  are  a  soldier, 
and  have  behaved  manfully  in  many  a 
gallant  encounter.  You  would  not  rob 
an  old  man  of  his  only  child  .'" 

"  Sir  Mathew,"  calmly  replied  the 
free-lance,  "  1  came  pre[)ared  to  meet 
such  hiunble  words,  for  I  well  knew  your 
knaves  were  absent,  else  should  I  have 
met  with  taunts  and  reproaches  :  but  you 
are  in  mv  power  ;  your  daughter  is  mine, 
and  I  would  not  lose  my  reward  lor  a 
prince's  ransom." 

The  old  Knight  sighed  deeply  as  he 
thought  on  his  utter  incapability  of  resist- 
ing the  free-lance  and  his  band.  He 
knew  he  was  in  Von  W'ernigorode's  power 
and,  in  the  fury  of  despair,  he  started  on 
his  feet,  drew  his  dagger,  and  struck  at 
the  breast  of  the  free-lance  with  all  his 
force  ;  but  the  latter,  without  any  appa- 
rent exertion,  caught  in  his  iron  grasj) 
(he  wrist  of  the  old  Knight  as  the  blow 
descended,  and  wresting  the  dagger  from 
liim,  threw  it  to  the  other  end  of  the 
hall. 

"  By  the  rood  '."  exclaimed  Herman, 
"  [  would  requite  your  courtesy.  Sir 
Knight,  but  it  would  not  be  fitting  to 
receive  my  bride  with  a  red  hand." 

Sir  Mathew  struggled  to  free  himself 
from  the  grasp  of  the  free-lance,  when 
the  larsre  mastiff  suddenly  sprung  up  and 
seized  Herman  by  the  throat.  The  bite 
would  have  be>n  mortal,  had  it  not  been 
for  a  gorget  of  linked  mail  which  he  wore. 
With  some  ditliculty  he  shook  off  Ihe 
faithful  animal,  which  was  instantly  des- 
^patchp-i  by  '''s  companions. 


"  Bind  the  old  dotnrd  and  his  knaves, 
and  follow  me  !"  cried  Herman,  who  threw 
his  mailed  arm  round  the  waist  of  the 
fainting  Blanche,  and  bore  her  out  of  the 
hall.  His  companions  quickly  secured 
Sir  Matthew  and  his  men,  by  binding 
them  back  to  back,  and  were  preparing 
to  follow  their  leader,  when  Conrade 
Braquemart  espying  Maud,  who  stood 
in  one  corner  of  the  hall  almost  petrified 
with  terror,  cried  — 

"  So,  comrades,  here  is  my  prize  ;  by 
my  beard,  we  shall  have  a  merry  nif^ht 
on't !  Come,  wench,  thou  shall  ride 
with  me." 

As  he  spoke,  he  raised  Maud  in  his 
arms,  and  hurried  to  the  court-yard, 
where  his  comrades  had  already  assembled 
with  iheir  leader,  wl>o  was  lifting  the 
almost  lifeless  body  of  the  Lady  Blanche 
on  his  own  horse.  Conrade,  spite  of  her 
screams,  placed  Maud  before  him,  when  the 
whole  troop  pushed  over  the  drawbridge, 
and  soon  left  the  castle  far  behind  them. 

(To  be   Continued.) 


OIRGE 

TO     TUE     .MEMORY     OF     M1S3     KLLKN     GKK, 
OV    KKW. 

Who  died  in  consequence  of  being  stung  in 
the  eye. 


Peerless,  yet  hapless  maid  of  Q. ! 

Accomplish'd  I^N  G  ! 
Never  agiin  shall  I  and  U 

Together  sip  our  T. 

For  ah  !  the  Fates  !   I  know  not  Y, 

S(  nt  midst  the  flowers  a  B, 
Which  ven'moiis  stung  her  in  the  I, 

So  that  she  could  not  C. 

LN  exclaimed,  "  Vile  spiteful  B  ! 

If  ever  I  catch  U 
On  jess'mine,  rosebud,  or  sweet  P, 

I'll  change  your  stinging  Q. 

"  I'll  send  you  like  a  lamb  or  U, 

Across  ih'  Atlantic  C, 
From  our  delightful  village  Q, 

To  ilistant  OYE. 

'•  A  stream  runs  from  my  wounded  I, 

Salt  as  the  briny  C, 
As  rapid  as  the  X  or  Y, 

The  OIO,  or  D. 

"  Then  fire  thee  ill,  insensate  B  ! 

Who  slung,  nor  yet  knew  V  ; 
Since  not  lor  we  ilthy  Durham's  C 

Would  I  hive  lost  my  I." 

Tliev  hear  with  tears  fair  LN  G 

Jn  funeral  llA, 
A  clay-cold  corse  now  iloom'd  to  B, 

Whilst  I  mourn  her  DK. 

Yi-  nyniphu  of  Q,  then  shun  each  1$ 

List  to  the  reason  V  I 
For  should  A  B  C  U  at  T, 

He'll  surely  sting  your  I. 

Now  in  a  grave  L  deep  in  Q, 

hhe's  cold  as  cold  can  B  ; 
WhiUl  robins  sin;r  upon  A  U, 

Her  dirge  and  LEG. 

.New  Hon. 
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LONDON  LYRICS. 
THt  Two  Elephant*. 

Where  back'd  bj  a  Castle,  the  Elephant'i  ftve 
To«U,  I  di«mi»sM  niy  portmanteau, 

And  walk'd  off  to  AaUey's  the  new  Piece   to 
see  : 
•■  1)00  John,  orihe  Siege  of  Otranto." 

But  here  a  live  Elephant  stood  on  the    brink 
Of  the  Pit,  and  eiieiided  hU  fauces  : 

*'  Heavy  »rt"  was,  I  forind,  bis  appropriate 
drink. 
With  which  he  surcharged  bis  proboscis. 

'Twixt  hither  and  thither,  a  mere  nunc  et  tunc. 
My  Muse  finds  a  subject  to  court  her  : 

The  Porter  <Afr<  's  ready  to  carry  the  triink. 
But  here  the  Trunk  carries  the  Porter. 

Xew  Motu 


«r!)f  CfftlianiS,    C^'o-  2.) 

MR.  V T.—  (The  President.) 

*  I  will  thank  you,  gentlemen,  to  be  uncovered.' 

This  respectable  and  highly  este«nied 
citizen  in  the  precinct  of  '  St.  Thomas 
Apostle/  has  survived  the  years  allotted 
by  the  psalmist  to  man.  By  a  discreet 
and  uniform  manaigeuienl  of  a  naturally 
delicate  constitution,  he  has  preserved 
himself  to  a  good  age,  with  an  unimpair- 
ed intellectual  vigour  ;  and  seen  the 
sUong  man  and  too  free-liver  bend  to 
the  .stroke  of  death,  whose  bourne  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Weber,  and  others  have  visit- 
ed in  tlie  youn?  prime  bud  of  existing 
ability  ;  and  whitiier  loo  many  musicians 
lend,  by  a  too  generous  love  of  the  glass, 
and  hilarious  company-keeping. 

'  But,  by  the  secret  inQuence  turn'd 
He  felt  a  new  diviner  flame, 
And  with  devotion  burn'd  ' 

In  his  person,  Mr.  V 1  is  inclining 

to  that  happy-looking  condition  of  corpu- 
lency which  is  almost  enviable,  consider- 
ing so  many  scarecrows  are  in  the  world, 
and  mere  fiddle-sticks,  scraping  the  strin^js 
of  wealth  together,  '  knotted  oaks  that 
will  not  bend  to  soothe  the  breast  ;*  and  he 
wears  a  countenance,  whose  lineaments 
are  rather  seasoned  inti>  a  sedative  aspect 
by  time  than  tears,  and  his  demeanour  is 
of  that  gentlemanly  class  which  gives  fa- 
vourable impressions  of  his  worth,  and 
makes  friendships  which  are  more  dura- 
ble than  '  leather  or  prunella.* 

He  ranks  with  credit  to  his  talents  as 
as  an  author,  but  his  diffidence  and  un- 
assuming nature,  conceal  many  of  his 
productions,  which  have  appeared  with 
the  omega  of  the  alphabet,  the  simple  Z, 
to  them.  His  known  lucubratory  prose  and 


poetic  pieces  being  suitable  with  his  taste, 
they  chiefly  admit  of  adaptation  to  musi- 
calconiposition,  always  partaking  of  that 
influential  and  moral  feeling  which  it  is 
his  aim  to  cultivate.  In  his  '  Ode  to 
Nature,'  the  music  of  which  is  by  Mr.  J. 
C.  Nightingale  ;  •  and  '  Riissel's  Ode  to 
Music,*  much  vivid  fancy  and  poetic 
simplicity  are  mingled  with  the  objects 
he  has  recorded,  and  the  subjects  of 
which    he   has   treated.      Alihough  Mr. 

V 1    is   not    the   sole    parent  of  the 

'  Cecilian  Society,'  he  is,  we  believe, 
the  only  person  living  who  first  became 
instrumental  in  handing  its  operations 
down  to  the  present  period,  and  his  pre- 
sidency has  not  been  so  irregular  as  the 
often  opposed  presidencies  of  the  '  United 
States,'  which  are,  by  a  misnomer,  much 

dis-unilcd.       Mr.    V 1  has  filled  the 

chair  inore  than  forty  years,  and  set  an 
example  for  '  brethren  to  dwell  and  amuse 
themselves  in  unity  * — '  When,  as  him- 
self to  singing  he  betakes,* 

He  gladdens  mortal  ears. 

And  courts  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

As  a  musician,  though  Mr.  V.  has  not 
attained  to  perfection  in  his  earlier  and 
matured  studies,  either  as  an  instrumen- 
tal or  a  vocal  performer,  yet  he  is  a  most 
excellent  jud^e  of  ancient  and  sacred  me- 
lody. Wi'  remember  too,  the  occasions 
when  his  execution  of  an  air,  but  parti- 
cularly of  a  recitative,  with  but  an  in- 
different voice,  went  off  so  neatly  and 
chaste  as  to  obtain  hearty  and  pleasing 
plaudits. 

•  Awaking  heart  to  hearts  and  ear  to  e^rs  de- 
lights. ' 

As  a  timist,  however,  the  President  has 
stood  unrivalled,  and  to  his  regularity,  in 
some  measure,  the  '  Cecilians'  have  gain- 
ed truly  the  fame  of  being  the  best  cho- 
rus singers  of  any  in  our  day,  in  oratorios. 
If  a  little  irrascibilitv  has  been  occasion- 
ally discovered  in  Mr.  V's  di.scipline  in 
the  orchestra,  and  '  severe  in  aught,'  like 
the  village  mentor  in  Goldsmith,  the  love 
he  bore  to  music  was  in  fault,  and  para- 
mount   to  every   personal    consideration. 

Mr.V 1  is  familiar  with  the  general 

sciences,  very  anecdotal  in  private  cir- 
cles, and  disseminates  a  store  of  light  en- 
tertainment. He  has  been  intimate  with 
the  earlier  advocates  of  '  ga'^es,'  and  tells 
a  good  story  of  the  '  Tar  Water  Doctor,' 
and    '  Slammeriu''    Pedestrians  'f       He 


*  In  passim. — This  quotation  applies  to 
twenty  »«-Br»  ag'>ne. 

t  .More  of  thifc  heri'after,  when  our  reminis- 
cences will  be  brought  into  reading. 
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can  lake  a  '  Round'  at  pleasure,  join 
ethers  in  a  '  Catch,'  and  enjoy  ihe  lei- 
sure of  an  eveninp:  uith  a  '  glee.'  As  an 
artist,  he  li;is  excelled  in  several  ingenious 
inventions,  and  like  thousands  of  adven- 
turers, attei)i[ited  (we  believe — and  who 
lias  not  ?)  the  |)er|)etual  motion.  To  sum 
lip  this  gentieinan's  value,  vte  cannot 
better  express  our  opiiiion  than  by  (juot- 
iiig  llie  popular  apostrophe  o.f  our  na- 
tional poet,  ihat  as  a  man,  "  we  ne'er 
shall  lonk  upon  liis  like  again  !"  atlea^t, 
as  a  President  of  the  Cecilian  Society, 
and  wc  regret  that  his  far  advance  in 
life  has  rendered  it  necessary  for  him 
to  retire,  nominally,  from  his  '  centre 
of  gravity-.'  MuscuLus. 


THE  COCKNEY    ANULEU'S  PUN-T. 
(For  Ihe  Olio.) 


Let  prititurs  daily  (irest;  tlieir  shetts, 

Let  laiulsnun  tope  and  driiils  ; 
].ft  tnimiiery's  vot'ries  (r.iclt  the  streets, 

And  liair-fed  aiUliois  think  : 
1,  lo  iclax  my  litart  and  nerves, 

or  daiiKira  Ijear  the  Ijrunt  ; 
And,  as  tlie  tide,  like  punning,  serves, 

Gi)  angling  in  a  I'uit-t- 

Words  art  the  tish  which  take  llie  hook 

When  halted  uith  conceits  : 
The  lips  are  l)anl<s,  the  throat's  a  biook 

'that  with  the  channel  meets  : 
He  that  would  '  hob  lor  whale'  n)U^tgo 

And  seek  ihe  Red  Sea's  Ironl  : 
]$nt  I  will  cause  Port  Wine  to  flow 

Onl  i;iiigliiig  in  A  l'u7i  t. 

Ve  thirsty  touls — RO,  seek  the  wave  ; 

(!o,  Kiasp  Ihe  servirip  li<!e, — 
'J'ls  belter  lor  a  watery  gr^ve 

'I'han  live  ol'  S])i>rt  deilieil  : 
The  '  white  bait '  for  your  own  bait  liiid, 

Kor  spiTtive  pleasures  hunti 
And  you  will  ne'er  reprettlie  kind 

Ki  ee|itioii  in  a  pun-t.  P. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  BAR. 


"  Of  Brougham  what  can  be  said 
wliich  is  not  already  known  ?  He  has  now 
risen,  like  a  giant  refreshed,  from  his  short 
rejiose  liehind  the  Ministerial  benches,  to 
renewed  exertion  ;  and  can  verify  the 
words  of  Roiiiilly,  '  that  there  is  ud  fun 
out  of  Opposition.'  He  has  now,  and 
only  now,  undertaken  a  task  worthy  of 
his  powers  ;  and  he  /iiiist  feel  '  that  the 
blood  more  stirs  to  rouse  a  lion  than  to 
start  a  hare.'  He  has  attempted  to  lay 
the  axe  to  the  antique  but  yet  flourishing 
tree  (jf  corruption  and  abuse  ;  spurning  a 
partial  abolition  of  rank  and  luxuriant 
error,  liis  aim  is  to  reform  it  altogether  ; 
and  llie  importance  of  his  purpose  is,  in 


value,  as  a  sovereign  lo  the  small  cliange 
of  Mr.  Peel.  He  lias  proposed  to  confer 
upon  his  country  the  greatest  benefit  ever 
contemplated  by  any  of  oui  lej^isiators 
through  a  series  of  ages  :  he  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  employment :  he  brings  a 
master  mind  to  its  conception,  and  must 
prevail  if  he  be  but  true  to  himself.  Let 
him  but  shrink  not  from  his  post,  or  admit 
(as  he  has  too  often  done)  the  treacherous 
refinements  and  imcandid  qualifications  of 
others,  until  his  plan  may  be  no  longer 
recognized  as  creditable  to  himself  or 
beneficial  to  his  country,  and  his  name 
will  be  handed  down  to  posterity  with 
unrivalled  honour.  Let  him  take  his 
stand,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  for  a 
reform  which  cannot  but  avail  if  it  be 
largely  and  liberally  met,  but  which  will 
be  neither  useful  nor  advantat;eous,  if 
puny  reparation  be  doled  out  with  the 
timidity  of  a  Secretary  and  the  condescen- 
sion of  a  Minister.  He  will  be  streuu- 
ously  opposed,  no  doubt ;  but  let  him 
assume  an  altitude  correspondent  lo  his 
superior  powers,  and,  where  opposed,  let 
hiin  reply  with  Benedict  XIV.  when  pub- 
licly interrupted  in  his  discourse  by  the 
Ambassador  of  Venice,  '  Si  tace  Panta- 
leone,  quando  il  Dottore  parla.*  It 
has  been  frivolously  enough  suggested, 
I  see,  that  he  is  in  tiiis  instance  but  a 
copier  of  Peel ;  but  if  it  be  said  by  the 
j)artizans  of  the  Secretary,  as  the  peasant 
observed  in  displaying  his  picture,  '  Voila 
nion  portrait!  vcyez  coinme  le  peintre  a 
attrappe  la  rassemblance  :'t  it  may  be 
replied,  as  then,  '11  a  bien  mieux  at- 
trappe I'original,'  The  earlier  bears  as 
much  siniilarily  to  the  later  plan,  as  Jer- 
voise's  copy  to  the  master-piece  of  Titian, 
when  the  more  modern  artist,  raising  his 
eyes  in  ecstacy  at  the  contemplation  of 
his  presumed  success,  and  his  shoulders 
in  pity  of  Ihe  divine  painter,  exclaimed 
with  ineffable  contempt,  '  Poor  Titian  1' 
Brougham's  reform  will  render  the  law 
a  feast,  not  a  fa^t — a  feast  attainable  by 
rich  and  poor,  and  resembling  the  Cabi- 
net dinner  of  the  minister  Roland,  where 
the  cost  of  entertaining  the  whole  corps 
diphniiatique  amounted  to  the  very  unmi- 
nisterial  sum  of  fifteen  francs ;  while 
enough  of  what  was  wholesome  and  sub- 
stantial was  aftbrded  to  the  guests.  The 
hideous  deformities  of  the  present  law 
system  are  only  lo  be  pointed  out  to  be 
acknowledged  ;  and  if,  unhappily,  he  be 
successfully  opposed,  let  him  yet  perse 

*    "  Pantaloon   is    silent  when  the    Doctor 
speaks."     Alluding   to  the  Venetian  comedy 
in  which  those  characters  generally  appear. 

t  "  Behold  my  porliail  !  Observe  how  well 
the  painter  has  iiil,"  or  "  entrapped  the  re« 
semblance. ' 
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vt're,  and,  like  Vivfcn,  ".'ivo  his  portrait 
a  tail,  thai  llif  iiii-nl  of  the  (lainti-r  may 
only  be  excelled  by  ihe  luonslrous  cha- 
racter of  his  ^nl)ject.  Let  him  dwell 
upon  its  u;:liness  without  fear  or  dismay, 
even  thoiijjh  he  shonld  be  rewarded  by 
another  vlaniniin;;  of  the  door  at  Brookes's 
for  liaviii;;  dared  to  mention  the  obnox- 
ious word  elsewhere,  fc^ven  Mr.  Peel, 
like  Brou^hanrs  "  Mr.  Bailey,  senior" 
friend,  (as  the  Frenchman  politely  has  it) 
mav  not  stickle  at  an  attempt  to  steal  his 
bags  ;  or  hesitate  to  meet  him  half  way 
over  the  bridge,  for  the  purpose  of  coni- 
promisiniT  with  him.  They  will,  however, 
I  fear,  prove  far  too  weighty  for  minis- 
terial strength  ;  and  will  as  certainly  be 

returned without   fee  or  reward, — no 

names  mentioned  ; — the  contents  being 
wholly  useless  to  any  but  the  owner. 

"  Long  polit'cal  connexion,  with  much 
of  mutual  professional  and  official  exer- 
tion, must  long  associate  the  name  of 
Denman  with  that  of  Brougham.  The 
Common  Serjeant  was,  in  my  lime,  yet 
in  his  legal  nonage,  but  gave  already 
evidence  of  superior  talent.  He  came 
from  a  highly  intellectual  family,  and 
possessed  resources  which  it  has  been 
given  to  few  to  attain,  for  his  parents 
were  persons  of  talent  and  ability.  Mr. 
Denmau  has  the  nerve  and  courage  of  a 
man,  with  no  ordinary  learnin?  as  a  law- 
yer, and  eloquence  adequate  to  its  dis- 
play ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  time,  he 
become  somewhat  detached  from  politics, 
(wherein  he  will  least  shine)  and  be  des- 
tined for  the  Bench,  he  will  mak'^  a 
fearless,  independent,  and  constitutional 
Judge. 

"  Then  wa^  there  Edward  Morris,  a 
kind  and  gentle  person,  wh^se  chief  le- 
gal attribute  was  haply  having  married 
a  daughter  of  Erskine  ;  so  that,  when  the 
Whiirs  came  into  power,  he  was  made 
a  Master  in  Chancery  by  his  father-in- 
law,  and  took  his  station  in  the  pleasant 
domicile  of  Southampton  Buildings.  The 
appointment  was  certaiidy  somewhat  ir- 
regular, and  the  translation  of  Alderman 
Birch  from  his  soup-concocting  mansion 
in  Cornhill,  to  the  throne  at  York,  woiild 
scarrelv  have  produced  more  surprise 
than  the  transfer  of  a  Common  Lawyer 
to  the  Efjuity  Bench,  and  the  Kmperor 
Paul  mi;;ht  be  h^ard,  the  whole  length  of 
the  corridor  of  the  office,  growling  in  his 
den  at  the  unprincipled  profanation  at- 
tempted by  Erskine.  Yit  there,  his 
bland  and  courteous  manners,  as  con- 
traste.l  w  ith  those  of  the  Father  of  Mas- 
tership, were  grateful  to  suitors  as  the 
termination  of  a  Chancery  suit  to  some 
venerable  jjlaiiitifT— as  a  farthing  damages 
lo  ihe   aiiorney    o*"  some   newspaper-tor- 


menting Client,  for  it  (like  old  Hogarth 
of  Staples  Inn,  wiih  his  everla-.ting  biui- 
dle  of  papers  under  his  arm,)  always 
carries  costs.  He  was  a  man  with  a  tem- 
per ad  salisfacieHtlum — a  free  and  li- 
berate disposition — and  he  really  made  an 
excellent  master,  for  he  was  wholly  un- 
actjuuinted  with  the  routine  of  ottice,  (ii 
is  only  by  following  it  one  can  err,)  and 
he  ^;ot  through  business  in  a  very  ra|)id 
manner.  He  was  a  novice  in  the  art, 
and  understood  not  ilie  prolongation  of 
afl'airs: — advocates  lost  brii  fs,  solicitors 
fees,  and  his  colleagues  their  palie  ice  ; — 
but  the  whole  luatier  will  some  day  be 
performed  by  steam  ;  that  is  some  con- 
solation.  (  To  be  CwUinued.J 


STANZAS. 
(For  the  Olio.) 


When  Btorms  nnd  ti'mpfst*  g-ither'il  rude. 
As  sailiiif  oVr  tile's  tiniiLled  sea  ; 
Wlieii  pliiiii;'d  ill  deepest  xolitude. 
My  hoi)es  Were  tciiticU  all  iu  lliee. 

And  ulterwai.ls,  wlien  fairer  sliies 
Sli<-d  o'er  my  hroiv  tlieir  radiance  bright  ' 
Mine  only  joy  w.is  in  tliiiie  eyes, 
TUuu  wert  my  busiim'ssoie  dilitjlit. 

And  stlil,  tlio'  eiuii'ls  will  soiiietiines  roll 
Across  the  siinsliine  of  ir.y  day, 
One  lliought  of  iliee  hIU  fiuin  my  soul 
Chase  the  duri<  shadow  far  uway. 

And  ever  yet,  come  weal  or  woe, 

Come  l:iLii(i>iiii(  mirth  or  doleful  pain, 

Ev'n  (ill  uiy  life's  flo.'d  cease  to  How, 

Thou  mistress  of  my  heuit  shall  reign.         K. 


MY   UNCLE'S    NOSE. 
(For  the  Olio.) 


F.\LSTArF. — If  thou  werl  nny  way  given  to 
Virtue,  I  would  swear  by  thy  luce  ;  my 
oath  should  be,  "  Di  this  Fim  t" 

First  p.^bt  Hkn.  IV, 


How  shall  I  describe  this  huge  feature  ? 
No  alderman's  could  equal  it  I  My  uncle 
has,  for  manv  years,  commanded  a  West 
India  Trader,  and  what  with  grog  and  a 
warm  sun,  his  nose  has  assumed  a  hue 
somewhat  resembling  the  colour  of  a  sheet 
of  new  copi)er ;  in  addition  to  which,  a 
quantity  ot  pimples,  of  an  indescribable 
colour,  are  scattered  over  it.  When 
warmed  with  liquor,  it  glows  like  Vesu- 
vius after  a  recent  eruption.  The  flies, 
while  he  takes  his  evening  nap,  buz  and 
sport  round  his  nasal  orj;an,  enjoying  the 
genial  warmth  it  emits,  but  never  daring 
to  alight  on  that  fearful  and  tiery  emi- 
nence ;  the  loss  of  limbs,  if  not  of  life, 
would    be  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
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such  temeritv.  Numerous  are  the  insults 
my  uncle  receives  from  tl>e  vulgar,  who 
never  fail  to  pass  their  jokes  upon  his 
nasal  protuberance,  when  he  comes  ashore. 

Once,  while  walking  in  a  lane  near 
Hampstead,  towards  the  close  of  the  even- 
ing, he  stumbled  upon  a  parcel  of  gip- 
sies, when  one  of  them,  after  regarding 
him  for  some  moments,  roared  out  to  his 
companions,—"  Why,  'tis  a  gentleman  ! 
Lord  bless  me,  if  I  didn't  take  him  for  a 
glow-worm  !"  and  another  time,  an  im- 
pudent scoundrel  in  the  Strand  asked 
permission  to  light  his  pipe  at  his  nose. 
He  turned  away  from  the  rascal  with  an 
oath,  and  ran  against  a  man  carrying  a 
bundle  of  shavings,  who  begged  him  to 
"  keep  at  a  distance,  unless  he  wished  to 
set  them  on  fire  !" 

Being  once  at  a  party,  he,  to  shew  his 
gallantrv,  attempted  to  salute  a  young 
lady.  After  some  struggling,  he  succeed- 
ed in  mastering  her  hands  :  but  when  his 
face  (his  nose  I  should  say,)  approached 
her's,  she  swooned  with  affright.  This 
so  disconcerted  my  uncle,  that  he  inward- 
ly swore  to  apply  himself  to  spring  water 
and  aperient  draughts,  until  his  tremen- 
dous feature  had  assumed  a  human,  or  at 
least  natural  appearance  ;  but  his  resolu- 
tion was  soon  broken,  and  just  as  it  was 
beginning  to  wane,  he  took  to  his  grog 
again,  and  it  has  ever  since  glowed  like  a 
tire-fly.  He  was  once  invited  on  board 
by  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war  brig,  who, 
after  dinner,  politely  shewed  him  every 
part  of  the  vessel,  except  the  Poivder 
Room.  My  uncle  expressed  a  wish  to 
see  that  also,  but  the  captain  hoped  to  die 
some  day  in  the  defence  of  his  country, 
and  contrived  to  make  an  excuse. 

These  a;e  but  a  few  of  the  mortifica- 
tions to  which  mv  uncle  is  subjected. 
The  relation  of  all  the  insults  he  has  re- 
ceived in  this  way  would  fill  an  octavo 
volume,  printed  in  diamond  type  ;  but  I 
must  close  the  description.  I  once  enter- 
tained the  hope  that  he  would  abstain  from 
grog,  but  that  hope  exists  no  longer,  and 
I  live  in  daily  expectation  of  hearing  that 
he  has  fallen  a  victim  to  siiontaneons 
combustion  1  J.  "V  .  A — n. 


3ri)i^  ^t>Xt  'Uoty^. 


A   WISH.— fFor  the  Olio.) 

Howe'er  exalted  or  <lepre»t. 

Be  ever  mine  the  feeling  bie.ist  ; 

From  me  remove  the  stigiiiint  mind, 

Of  languid  imlolenre  rctliii'd  ; 

The  soul  Ihat  one  long  sabbath  keeps. 

And  through  the  sun's  whole  circle  sleeps  ; 

Dull  peace  that  dwells  in  foUy'seye. 

And  self-attending  vanity  : 

Alike  the  foolish   and  the  vain, 

Are  strangers  lo  the  sense  hunnne. 

The  indi>*creet  with  blind  aversion  run 

Into  one  fault,  while  they  another  shun.    K 


THE    JASMINE. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Italians  obtain 
a  perfume  from  its  flowers  by  a  very 
easy  process  ;  soaking  a  quantity  of  cot- 
ton wool  in  some  scentless  oil,  they  put  il 
into  glass  vessels,  in  alternate  layers  with 
the  jasmine  flowers  ;  and,  after  a  few 
davSj  squeeze  the  oil  from  the  wool,  and 
put  it  into  bottles  for  use  :  the  perfume 
being  communicated  by  that  simple  means. 
But  it  woul  I  seem  that  the  Italians  derive 
little  gratification  from  this  result,  for  we 
are  told  th:it  they  (the  Romans,  at  least,) 
have  a  perfect  abhorrence  of  perfumes  ; 
and  avoid  a  person  scented  with  attar  of 
roses,  with  every  appearance  of  disgust. 
Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  in  his  Conti' 
nental  Tour,  speaking  of  the  Borghese 
Chapel,  at  Rome,  says  that  one  of  the 
popes  having  dreamed,  in  the  month  of 
August,  of  a  fall  of  snow,  and  finding 
that  it  had  actually  fallen  at  that  season, 
on  a  certain  hill,  built  a  chapel  on  the 
spot,  and  in  commemoration  of  the  dream 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  day,  caused  an 
artificial  snow  to  be  showered  upon  the 
congregation  then  assembled,  during  the 
whole  of  the  service.  This  artificial  snow 
was  composed  of  the  beautiful  and  fra- 
grant flowers  of  the  white  jasmine  ;  and, 
(can  we  believe  it  ?)  the  ladies  abstained 
from  visiting  the  chapel  on  that  occasion, 
from  their  horror  of  this  sweet  perfume. 
Mag.  Nut.  Hist 

BRUSSELS. 

This  city  has  received  considerable 
extension,  and  has  been  greatly  improved 
within  the  last  few  years.  The  greatest 
improvement  of  all,  however,  has  been  the 
demolition  of  the  old  ramparts  which  went 
round  the  old  town,  and  the  substitution  in 
their  place  of  one  of  the  finest  prome 
nades  or  Bouvelards  in  Europe.  On  the 
one  side  of  this  extensive  public  walk  rows 
of  magnificent  houses,  each  with  a  garden 
before  it,  and  much  resembling  English 
houses  of  the  first  and  second  class,  have 
been  erected,  and  are  mostly  inhabited  by 
English  families.  Brussels,  indeed,  may  be 
said  to  be  next  to  Paris,  the  largest  En- 
glish colony  on  the  Continent.  It  is  com- 
puted that  there  are  at  this  moment  not 
fewer  than  six  thousand  English  residents 
at  Brussels.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
cheapness  of  living,  and  plenty  of  amuse- 
ment and  instruction,  liberty  of  thought 
and  conscience,  mild  govt-rnment  and 
agreeable  society,  are  things  not  of  every 
day,  nor  to  be  met  with  every  where. 
Yet  for  all  this,  some  change  is  now 
taking  place  in  the  disposition  of  foreign 
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residenii  towards  this  capital,  and  during 
he    last   year  the  number   of  iheui  li.ia 
sensibly  diminished  — Granville's     Tra- 
vel*. 


ATROCiry    OK    TUB    KPISCOPAL   GOVERN- 
MENT  OP    COLOGNE. 

Thk  Episcopal  Government  of  this 
♦.own  has  left  beliind  it  annals  of  such 
continued  turp  tude,  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  {jrieve  at  those  legends  of  Catho- 
licism. Who  can  forget  Siijefrey  of 
Woterburgh,  Archbishop  and  Elector 
of  Cologne,  u.uler  whose  cruel  and  trea- 
cherous treatment,  Adolphus  due  de  Berg 
expired  after  several  years'  imprisonment, 
e.xposed  li>  the  greatest  torments .'  Or  his 
predecessor  En;;elbert,  another  mitreJ 
sovereign,  who  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
upon  Cologne,  for  having  temporally  re- 
fused to  recognize  his  authority,  instiga- 
ted a  monk  to  set  fire  to  the  principal  part 
of  the  city  .'  And  Conrade  of  Hochs- 
toether,  the  hangiitiest,  as  well  as  the 
most  relentless  prie>t  that  ever  governed 
that  unfortunate  town,  did  he  not  pre- 
cede both  those  bishops  in  the  career  of 
violence  and  cruelty  ?  Such  was  in  fact 
the  secular  administration  of  the  Catho- 
lic bishops,  that  the  inhabitants  had  to 
sustain  a  struggle  against  their  tyranny 
for  the  space  of  two  centuries.  Thetr 
chief  magistrates,  however,  faithful  to 
their  trusts,  siood  firm,  and  resisted  the 
episcopal  excesses  with  all  their  mii.'ht. 
But  by  their  conduct  they  drew  upon 
their  own  heads  ihe  vengeance  of  the  mi- 
tred princes.  Among  those  of  the  Bour- 
giiemestres  who  most  signalized  them- 
selves in  upholding  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, was  Hermann  Grein.  Engelbert  the 
archbishop,  irritated  at  the  opposition  of 
that  magistrate  to  his  despotic  will,  deter- 
mined upon  getting  rid  of  him.  For  this 
purpose,  the  prelate  engaged  in  a  plot 
against  his  life  two  of  the  Canons  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  having  sent  to  them  a  do- 
mesticated lion  which  belonged  to  him, 
and  which  had  been  purposely  left  with- 
-ut  food  for  some  days,  de-ired  ihem  to 
tnvite  Grein  to  anenlertammenl,  and  in 
the  middle  of  it  to  retire  and  let  loose  the 
ferocious  animal  upon  their  guest.  This 
the  canons  punctually  executed  ;  but  the 
intrepid  Bourguemestre  quickly  wrapping 
his  left  arm  in  his  cloak,  forced  it  down 
the  lion's  throat,  while  with  his  right 
hand  he  plunged  a  poignard  into  its  side, 
and  thus  escaped.  Not  so  the  guilty 
priests,  for  they  were  soon  after  arrested 
by  order  of  the  same  chief  magistrate, 
and  hung  before  one  of  the  doors  of  the 
Cathedral,  which  for  several  centuries 
nas  been  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Pritttt'  Do-ir.  Ibid. 


MOROSENESS. 

.\  morose  man  is  a  very  troublesome 
companion,  and  a  stranger  to  the  sweetest 
thing  on  eartli,  viz.  the  pleasure  of 
pleasing.  

ILL  E.MPLOyMF.NT  OP  TIME. 

An  lluii'^'arian  who  had  been  fifteen 
years  making  a  wooden  coat  of  mail, 
wherein  not  a  single  link  was  wanting, 
carried  h  to  Hunniades,  tlie  warlike  king 
of  Hungary,  who  sentenced  him  to  be 
confined  in  prison  for  fifteen  years,  for 
wasting  so  much  time  and  parts  in  so 
fruitless  an  employment 


contentmknt. 
Seneca  observes,  that  he  who  would 
live  happily  must  neither  trust  to  good 
fortune,  nor  submit  to  bad  :  he  must  stand 
upon  hi<:  guard  against  all  assaults  ;  must 
stick  to  himself,  without  any  dependance 
on  other  people.  Where  the  mind  is 
tinctured  with  philosophy,  there  is  no 
place  for  grief,  anxiety,  or  superstitious 
vexations.  

CICERO, 

This  famous  orator  said  of  Caninius 
Revilius,  who  continued  consul  only  for 
one  day — "  We  have  had  a  cmsiil  of 
such  great  vigilance,  that  he  has  not  slept 
one  single  night  during  the  whole  term  of 
his  consulship." 

Philosophers  sport  with  the  follies  of 
mankind  ;  tradesmen  make  an  advantage 
of  tiicm  ;  and  players  both  sport  with 
them  and  profit  by  them. 

COCHINEAL. 

Tnn  cochineal  insect  of  Mexico  at  its 
utmost  growth,  resembles  a  bug  in  size 
and  colour,  the  rings  or  cross  stripes  on 
its  back  are  distinctly  visible.  The  fe- 
male alone  produces  the  dye,  the  males 
are  smaller,  and  one  is  found  sufficient 
for  three  hundred  females.  The  cochi- 
neal feeds  upon  the  leaf  of  the  Indian  fig. 
The  proce>s  of  rearing  it  is  difficult  and 
complicate.!,  the  leaves  must  be  kept  free 
from  all  extraneous  substances,  and  In- 
dian women  are  seen  bending  over  them 
for  hours,  and  brushing  them  lightlv  with 
a  squirrel's  tale.  The  plantations  of  the 
cochineal  or  Indian  fig  are  confined  to 
La  Mestira  in  the  state  of  Caxaca,  some 
farms  contain  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand 
of  these  plants.  In  a  good  \  ear,  one 
pound  of  seed  or  semilla  of  the  insect 
deposited  upon  the  plant  in  October,  will 
yield  in  December  twelve  pounds  of  co- 
chineal, leaving  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
seed  to  give  a  second  crop  in  May.  The 
anniinl  value  of  the  cochineal  raised  in 
Mexico  is  estimated  at  '2,00O,.387  dollars. 

Wett.  Rev. 
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THE    EXCELLENCE    OF     ENGLISH     SAILORS 
IN    EARLY    TIMES. 

The  followiiiir  pleasing'  testimony  to 
the  early  excellence  of  our  cour.tnmen 
in  their  favourite  art,  is  given  by  Geoifrey 
(le  Vinesant,  a  French  Baron,  who  p;u- 
took  of  the  perils  of  the  voyan;e  and  de- 
scribed them  with  energy.  When  the  ves- 
sel with  which  the  first  Richard  sailed 
for  the  Holy  Land,  was  near  the  port  of 
Acre,  (Ptolemais)  he  fell  in  with  a 
Saracen  ship  of  vast  bulk,  laden  with 
stores  and  ammunition  for  the  besieged, 
after  havin<j  been  in  vain  boarded  by  the 
small  Enfjlish  ^rallies,  she  was  at  lensith 
sunk  bv  their  runninfj  into  her  sides  the 
united  force  of  their  beaks. 


TWILIGHT. 


Oil  !  sweet  is  twiliglit's  hour, 

Wlieii  tlie  gay  sun  is  set  in  night, 

And  every  tree  and  blossum'd  flowe) 
Weep  tears  of  light ! 

Oh  !  sweet  is  evening's  elcse, 

Wlien  sliadows  on  the  mountains  rest. 

And  llie  clear  moon  lier  radiance  throws 
O'er  ocean's  breast. 

The  starry  !>les  of  liglil, 

Shine  o'er  the  WHtera  blue  and  deep 
And  the  stormy  spirits  of  the  night 

Are  sunk  to  sleep  ! 

In  every  lienrt  must  reign 

A  hob  calm  at  moonlight's  hour, 

Then  passions  wild,  and  tollies  vain, 
Kesign  their  poiv'r  ! 

Oh  !   there's  a  rapture  found 

In  scenes  like  these,  that  ne'er  was  given 
To  Daylight's  glare,— for  all  around 

Tells  us  of  heaven  ! 


Bass  the  Lubber. — When  a  sailor  does 
not  keep  his  tail  in  good  order,  he  is  di- 
rected to  bass  the  lubber  ;  meaning  him  to 
send  the  said  tail  to  the  Bass,  an  island 
on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  noted  for  the 
resort  of  the  great  flock  of  Barnacles,  or 
Soland  Geese. 

To  Bear. — A  ship  is  said  to  bear  a 
good  sail.,  when  she  moves  upright  in  the 
water.  When  she  is  going  from  the 
shore,  she  is  said  to  bear  off  so  and  so. 
Bearing  down  upon  the  enemy,  as  Nelson 
said,  in  his  last  memorable  battle  :  '  Bear 
them  down, — bear  them  off, — bear  them 
home  ;'  means,  draw  near, — lake  them, — 
and  make  sure  of  your  prize  for  the  glory 
of  your  country. 

Beer  is  a  term  used  by  weavers  for 
nineteen  ends  of  yarn  running  togelhe' 
out  of  the  trough,  all  the  length  of  the 
cloth  :  and  hence,  when  a  ship  is  driving 
in  one  regular  sail,  she  is  said  to  have  her 
beer. 

Hen-jieched. — When  a  ship  which  has 
so  many  shots  in  her  sides  that  she  is  no 
more  fit  for  service,  and  must  lie  stilV 
without  ever  being  manned  again,  the 
sailors  cry  :  "  Let  the  hen-pecked  helms- 
man lie  ashore."  Joida. 


Cu!5tom0    of    irTavtou^ 
Countn'f'S, 


(No.  3.) 

Anchorage  Is  a  duty  paid  to  the  King 
for  castini;  anchor  in  a  pool  or  harbour. 

Dibble  the  Dibbles  is  a  corru[)tion  of 
Le  dinble  des  diables,  a  favorite  excla- 
mation of  a  I''rench  admiral  to  the  seamen 
when  he  wished  them  to  pursue  the  con- 
flict with  the  enemy — as  much  as  to  sig- 
nify— spare  them  not,  for  the  English 
sailors  are  like  as  the  "  devil  of  devils," 
when  in  an  engagement,  and  hot  in  pro- 
portion to  the  service  in  which  they  are 
involved. 

To  arm  a  shot,  is  to  roll  oakum,  rojie- 
varn,  or  old  cloths  about  the  end  of  the 
iron  bar  vvhich  passes  through  the  shot. 

Ballast  Shot. — A  ship  is  said  to  be  so, 
».-heii  the  ballast  has  run  from  one  side  to 
the  other. 


MIDSUMMER    CUSTOMS    IN    CORNWALL. 

Among  all  our  English  customs,  there 
is  not  one  more  curious  than  the  follow- 
ing, which  is  still  kept  up  by  the  people  of 
the  town  of  Penzance,  Cornwall;  the 
author  of  a  very  interesting  httle  volume 
recently  published,  entitled,  "  A  Guide 
to  Mount's  Bay,  and  Land's  End,"  thus 
describes  it : — ■ 

"  The  most  singular  one  is,  perhaps, 
the  celebration  of  the  Eve  of  Saint  John 
the  Baptist,*  our  town  saint,  which  falls 
on  Midsummer  Eve  ;  and  that  of  the  Eve 
of  Saint  Peter,  the  patron  of  fishermen. 
No  sooner  does  the  tardy  sun  sink  into  the 
western  ocean,  than  the  young  and 
old  of  both  sexes,  animated  by  the  genius 
of  the  night,  assemble  in  the  town  and 
different  villages  of  the  bay  with  lighted 
torches.     Tar-barrels  having  been  erect- 


*  "  It  is  reasonable  to  advert  to  the  sum- 
mer solstice  for  this  custom,  although  brought 
into  the  Christian  calendar  under  the  sanction 
of  John  the  Baptist.  Those  sacred  fires 
'  kindled  about  midnight,  on  the  moment  of 
the  solstice,  by  the  great  part  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  nations,  the  origin  of  which  loses 
itself  in  antiquity. —  See  Gebelin,  and  also 
Brand's  Observations  on  Popular  Antiqui- 
ties." 
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cd  Oil  tail  poles  in  the  inarket-plaoe,  on 
rb?  pier,  and  in  other  conspicuous  spots, 
are  soon  urged  into  a  slate  of  viviJ  com- 
bustion, shedding  an  appalling  glare  on 
every  surrounding  object,  and  which, 
when  multiplied  by  numerous  reflections 
in  the  waves,  produce  at  a  distant  view  a 
spectacle  so  singular  and  novel  as  to  defy 
the  powers  of  description  ;  while  the 
stranger  who  issues  forth  to  {jain  a  closer 
view  of  the  festivities  of  the  town,  may 
well  imagine  himself  suilJenly  transported 
to  the  reffioiis  of  the  furies  and  infernal 
fods  ;  or  else  that  he  is  witnessint:,  in  the 
niagic  mirrorof  Cornelius  Agrippa,  the  aw- 
ful celebration  of  the  fifth  day  of  the  Eleu- 
sitiian  feast  it  while  the  shrieks  of  the  fe- 
male spectators,  and  the  triumphant  yells 
of  the  torch-bearers,  with  their  hair 
streaming  in  ihv.-  wind,  and  their  flambeaux 
whirling  with  inconceivab  e  velocity,  are 
realities  not  calculated  to  dis[)cl  the  illu- 
sion. No  sooner  are  the  torches  burnt 
out,  than  the  numerous  inhabitants  en- 
gaged in  the  frol'c,  pouring  forth  from 
the  quay  and  its  neighbourhood,  form  a 
long  string,  and,  hand  in  hand,  run  fu- 
riously through  every  street,  vociferating, 
'  an  eye,' — '  an  eye,' — '  an  eye  !'  At 
length  they  suddenlv  stop,  and  the  two 
last  of  the  string,  elevating  their  clasped 
haads,  form  an  eye  to  this  enormous 
needle,  through  which  the  thread  of  po- 
pulace runs  ;  and  thus  they  continue  to 
repeat  the  game  until  weariness  dissolves 
the  union,  which  rarely  happens  before 
midnight.  On  the  following  day,  (Mid- 
summer day,)  festivities  of  a  very  diffe- 
rent character  enliven  the  b;xy  ;  and  the 
spectator  can  hardly  be  induced  to  believe 
that  the  same  actors  are  engaged  in  both 
dramas.  At  about  four  or  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  the  country  people,  dre^t 
in  their  best  apjiarel,  pour  into  Penzance 
from  the  neighbouring  villages,  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  an  aqu.itic  diver- 
tisement.  At  this  hour  the  quay  and  pier 
are  crowded  with  holiday-makers,  -vhere 
a  number  of  vessels,  many  of  which  are 
provided  with  music  for  the  occasion,  lie 
in  readiness  to  receive  them.  In  a  short 
lime  the  embarkation  is  completed,  and 
the  sea  continues  for  many  hours  to  pre- 
sent a  moving  picture  of  the  mo>t  animat- 
ing description.  Penzance  is  remarkable 
in  history   for  having  been   entered  and 


t  The  fifth  day  of  the  ElcnsInUn  feast  wai 
c.ille'l  '  the  d^y  of  the  torches,'  bceanne  at 
night  the  men  and  women  ran  about  ivith  them 
in  Imitation  of  Ceres,  uho,  having  lighted  a 
torch  at  the  6re  of  Mount  ^tna  wao.lered 
about  from  place  to  place,  in  search  of  her 
.laughter  Proserpine.  Hence  may  we  not  trace 
ilie  high  antiquity  of  this  species  of  popular 
rejoicing »" 


burnt  by  ih  •  Spaniards  in  the  year  1505. 
From  time  immemorial  a  |)rediction  haj 
prevailed,  that  a  period  would  arrive  when 
*  some  strangers  should  land  on  the 
rocks  of  Merlin,  uho  should  burn  Paul's 
Church,  Penzance,  and  AVw7;/«.'  Of 
the  actual  accomplisliment  of  this  predic- 
tion, we  receive  a  full  account  from  Carew, 
from  which  it  would  appear,  that  on  the 
'2.3d  of  July,  1595,  abint  two  hundred 
men  landed  from  a  squadron  of  Spanish 
galleys  on  the  coast  of  Mousehole,  when 
they  set  fire  to  the  church  of  Paul,  and 
then  to  Mousehole  itself.  Finding  little 
or  no  resistance,  they  proceeded  to  New- 
ly n,j  and  from  thence  to  Penzance.  Sir 
Francis  Godolphin  endeavoured  to  inspire 
the  inhabitants  with  courage  to  repel  these 
assailanis  ;  but  so  fa-scinaled  were  they  by 
the  remembrance  of  the  ancient  prophecy 
that  they  fled  in  all  directions,  supposing 
that  it  was  useless  to  contend  against  the 
destiny  that  had  been  predicted.  The 
Spaniards,  ava'ling  themselves  of  this  de- 
sertion, set  it  on  fire  in  diffVrenl  places, 
as  they  had  already  done  to  Newlyn,  and 
then  returned  to  their  galleys,  inte-iding 
to  renew  the  flames  on  the  ensuing  day  ; 
but  the  Cornish  havin:r  recovered  from 
their  panic,  and  assembled  in  great  num- 
bers on  the  beach,  so  annoyed  the  Spa- 
niards with  their  bullets  and  arrows,  that 
they  drew  their  galleys  farther  off",  and, 
availing  themselves  of  a  favourable  breeze 
put  to  sea  and  escaped.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  when  the  Spaniards  first 
came  on  shore,  they  actually  landed  on 
a  rock  called  '  Merlin.'  The  historian 
concludes  this  narrative  by  observing, 
that  these  were  the  only  Spaniards  that 
ever  landed  in  England  as  enemies." 


o'kkkfe. 
The  author  of  '  Wild  Oats,'  wrote  a 
farce  called  *  The  Man  Milliner,'  which 
was  unanimously  condemned  on  the  first 
night  of  representation  at  Covcnt  Garden 
Theatre.  A  character  in  it  callen  Galen 
Dobbin  was  written  purposely  for  Quick, 
but  Mr.  Harris,  the  manager,  sent  it  to 
Rock  ;  he,  however,  recalled  it,  and  sent 
it  to  Quick,  on  receiving  the  following 
expostulation  from  the  author  : — 

Ai  on  the  wave  exposr  I  mut>l 

My  freight  of  litile  wit. 
Oh,  let  me  in  a  Quick-Raud  tru»l. 

Nor  on  a  Rock  tie  sput. 


t  "  Will  not  this  historical  fact  explain  the 
peculiar  cast  of  beauty  pofsessed  by  many  f 
the  fisb-womeu  residing  in  this  ▼llUger" 
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THOMAS  \  BECKET  S  PHinE. 

Becket's  ill-brpd  haiig;htiiiess  was  such, 
that  when  the  I'jii^lish  prelates  (in  one 
body)  represen'ed  to  him  the  fatal  conse- 
quences which  iniist  inevitably  attend  his 
turbulent  obstinacy,  he  answered  only, 
"  I  hear  you."  Nothing  could  exceed 
his  pride  or  the  splendour  of  his  household. 
Before  his  advancement  to  the  primacv, 
he  had  been  used  lo  travel  attended  bv 
200  knights  and  other  gay  domestics. 
Eight  waggons  were  in  his  suite.  Two 
of  these  bore  his  ale,  three  the  furniture 
of  his  chapel,  of  his  bed-chamber,  and  (if 
his  kitchen  ;  and  the  other  three  carried 
provisions  and  necessaries.  Twelve  pack 
horses  bore  his  money,  plate,  &c.  ;  and 
to  each  waggon  was  chained  a  fierce 
mastitf,  and  on  each  pack-horse  sat  a 
baboon.  

THE  KEV.    JOHN    WESLEY. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  business  part 
of  the  communily,  were  the  demagogues 
of  the  present  day  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  late  zealous  John  Wesley,  in  choos- 
ing a  suitable  hour  for  the  delivery  of 
their  harangues.  He  used  to  mount  the 
pulpit,  when  on  his  circuit  through  the 
manufacturing  districts,  at  five  in  the 
morning,  and  as  uniformly  to  preface  his 
discourse  with  words  such  as  these  : — 
"  There  is  a  Dutch  proverb,  which  says, 
*  Prayer  should  stop  no  business ;' — so 


when  the  neighbouring  dork  begius  lo 
chime  six,  1  shall  .shut  my  Bible,  and  thus 
enable  all  of  you  without  irilerru|ition  to 
prosecute  the  labours  to  which  Providence 
has  called  von." 


A  CHE.4P    PASSINO  BELT.. 

The  following  dialogue  was  overheard 
by  a  person  p.i><sing  through  Watli  in 
Yorkshire,  between  a  native  of  the  sister 
kingdom,  and  a  boy  of  the  former  place. 

Irishman — Faith,  my  dear  honey,  and 
you're  ringing  a  good  passing-bell  here  ; 
and  pray  now  what  may  be  the  charge  of 
one  .' 

Boy — Fourpence. 

Irishman — Och,  now  bad  luck  to  that 
dirty  Doctor  ShulHebags  of  Belfast  Ca- 
thedral, for  the  spalpeen  charges  a  shilling; 
but  by  the  powers  I'll  cheat  him,  for  I'll 
have  one  now  :  so  here,  my  lambkin,  be 
after  taking  this  fourpence,  and  give  it  to 
the  sexton,  and  tell  him  to  ring  me  a 
dacent  one  honey,  while  I  listen  to  it,  and 
b)-  that  means  I'll  just  save  me  a  clane 
eight-pence  when  I  die.  J. 


A  Judge  thus  addressed   a  Counsellor, 

"  Pray,  Mr. ,  are  you  concerned  for 

the  prosecutor  ?"  —  "  No,  my  Lord," 
said  he,  "  I  am  employed  for  the  prose- 
cutor, but  I  am  concerned  for  the  ^>r/- 
soner." 


<PC2ra^33€ia. 


This  month  by  our  Saxon  ancestors,  according  to  old  Verstegan,  was  termed 
wyn-monat,  or  wine  month,  from  their  having  at  this  "season  of  the  year  their 
wines  from  divers  adjoining  countries;"  whilst  another  writer  gives  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent account,  and  asserts  that  they  called  it  "  JVinter  fyllith,"  from  winter's  ap- 
proaching with  the  full  moon  of  themnnth.  October  with  the  Romans  was  the  eighth 
mouth  of  the  ten,  which  constituted  the  3  ear  according  to  the  calendar  of  Romulus, 
and  the  tenth  according  to  the  reformed  one  of  Numa,  as  it  at  present  remains 
with  us.  Its  protector  being  the  fiery  and  turbulent  Mars.  Attempts  were  made 
several  limes  by  the  Emperors  and  Senate  of  Rome  to  change  its  name,  without  suc- 
cess, &  notwithstanding  their  eftorts  it  still  retains  its  original  one.  The  Senate,  in  the 
time  of  Antoninus,  ordered  that  it  should  be  called  Fauslinus,  in  honour  of  the  Em- 
peror's wife,  Faustina.  From  Commodus  it  received  the  name  of  Inmctus,  and  the 
Emperor  Domilian  christened  it  after  his  own  name,  Dumitianus,  all  of  which  ex- 
pired when  their  namers  ceased  lo  exist.  During  this  month  the  Romans  celebrated 
the  following  festivals  and  ceremonies  On  the  fourth,  they  celebrated  the  solemnity 
of  the  Mandus  Patent,  the  open  world  : — this  ceremony  consisted  in  the  opening  a 
small  round  temple,  dedicated  lo  Dis,  the  god  of  riches,  aud  the  infernal  deities  ; 
upon  the  performance  of  which  the  Romans  believed  the  infernal  regions  were  open; 
therefore  on  this  day  they  were  forbidden  to  offer  battle,  to  enlist  soldiers,  marry, 
hold  entertainments,  or  enter  upon  any  public  or  private  transactions.  This  temple 
was  also  solemnly  opened  at  twn  other  periods  of  the  year,  viz.  on  the  day  after 
the  Vitlcanalia,  and  on  the  seventh  of  the  Ides  of  Novetnber.  The  sixth  was  devo- 
ted to  the  offering  of  sacrifices  to  the  Manes,  the  Deities  who  presided  over  the 
dead.  The  Meditrinalia  look  place  on  the  seventh  :  this  festival  was  instituted  in 
honour  of  Meditrina,  the  goddess  of  medicine,  to  whom  her  wor^hifipers  offered 
libations  of  new  and  old  wine.  On  *his  day  the  new  wines  were  first  drank,  when 
a  particular  form  of  words  was  used,  the  omission  of  which  was  considered  a. bane- 
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ful  omen.  The  festival  of  the  AuguMalia  in  honour  of  Augustus  was  celebrated  on 
the  twelfth.  Tliis  feast  was  instituted  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people  to  commemorate 
the  happy  return  of  Augustus  to  the  capital  after  he  had  pacified  Sicily,  Greece, 
Syria,  Asia,  and  Parlhia,  upon  which  occasion  an  altar  was  erected  to' him,  and 
dedicated  to  Fortune,  with  this  inscription,  Fortuna  Reduci.  At  this  festival  the 
Romans  indulged  in  their  festive  games  for  tliree  days.  The  feast  of  Fountains,  or 
the  Fontanalia,  was  on  the  thirteenth  :  this  festival  was  devoted  to  the  deities  who 
presided  over  springs  and  fountains,  at  tlie  celebration  of  which  all  the  fountains 
were  decorated  with  garlands  and  lamps,  flowers  being  thrown  into  the  wells.  Sa- 
crifices were  offered  to  Mercury  on  the  fifteenth  by  the  Roman  merchants  and  trades- 
men. On  the  same  day  a  horse,  termed  the  October  Equits,  was  sacrificed  to  Mars. 
Plutarch  assigns  two  reasons  for  this  ceremony,  the  first  was  to  punish  the  horse 
out  of  vengeance  for  the  Trojans,  from  whom  the  Romans  claimed  their  descent, 
thev  having  beea  surprised  by  the  Greeks  concealed  within  the  Trojan  horse  ;  the 
other  reason  given  was  that  the  horse  being  a  martial  animal,  it  ought  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  God  of  War. 

On  the  sixteenth  the  plebeian  games  were  held  in  the  Circus,  to  commemorate  the 
reconciliation  of  the  people  with  the  Senate  after  their  retreat  to  the  Aventiiie  hill. 
The  seventeenth  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Jupiter  Liberator.  The  festival  of  the 
Armilustrium  was  celebrated  on  the  nineteenth  by  the  armies,  when  a  general 
review  of  the  soldiery  took  place  in  the  Campus  Martius.  On  this  occasion  the 
knights,  centurions,  and  soldiers  wore  crowns,  and  danced  armed  at  all  points,  and 
performed  sacrifices  to  llie  sound  of  trumpets.  Offerings  were  made  to  Bacchus  on 
the  twenty-third.  The  twenty-eighth,  the  plays  of  victory  instituted  by  Syila  on 
his  concluding  the  civil  war,  were  performed,  and  on  the  thirtieth  was  held  the 
VeTlumnalia,  a  feriae  instituted  in  honour  of  Vertumnus,  when  the  Sarmation  games 
were  performed. 

The  sun  this  month  is  in  Virgo  till  the  twenty -third,  on  which  day  it  enters  the  sign 
Scorpio. 

The  varied  and  rapid  changes  which  take  place  this  month  in  the  colour  of  vege- 
tation, indicates  the  quick  march  of  winter  ;  the  shortened  days,  and  the  increasing 
nights,  forcibly  reminds  us  that  the  year  has  reached  its  grand  climacteric,  and  is 
fast  falling  into  the  "  sere  and  yellow  leaf;"  it  is  the  period  of  drizzling  rains,  chil- 
ling  mists,  fogs,    frosty    nights,   and  equinoctial  winds,  which  deprive   us  of   the 

leafy  canopy, 

"  Which  charm'd  'ere  they  trembled  on  the  trees." 

Yet  notwithstanding  we  are  invaded  by  these  unpleasant  visitants,  that  bring  daily- 
decay  to  the  summer  attire,  October  has  its  compensating  charms  for  the  tempo- 
rarv  death  it  unsparingly  deals  :  for  the  flowers  that  are  lost  to  us  in  the  hedges,  we 
have  the  purple  blackberries  hanging  ripe  in  clusters  to  tempt  the  palate  of  the 
passing  pen-ant  boy,  the  blue  bloom  covered  sloes,  the  red  liips  of  the  wild  rose, 
and  the  haw  of  the  hawthorn,  with  the  berries  of  the  elder,  the  holly,  and  the  night- 
shade, bountifully  provided  by  the  Author  of  all  good,  as  a  valuable  supply  for  the 
feathered  tribe  in  the  approaching  inclement  season. 

The  rural  occupations  of  ploughing,  seed  sowing  for  the  crop  of  the  next  year, 
and  the  potatoe  gathering,  furnishes  employment  this  month  for  the  industrious  hands 
of  innumerable  men,  women,  and  children  ;  the  other  vocations  which  take  place 
at  this  period,  is  the  despoihng  the  hives  of  their  honey,  making  the  cheering  elder 
wine,  and  the  brewing  of  the  invigorating  and  social  beverage  the  Old  October, 
which  operation  is  invariably  performed  this  month,  on  account  of  its  mild  tem- 
perature. 

With  the  few  characteristics  of  this  month  which  we  have  noticed  we  must  clo^e, 
however,  incomplete  the  account,  our  scanty  limits  precluding  us  from  saying  aught 
of  the  Flora,  or  Pomona's  gifts,  the  seed  dissemination,  the  downy  gossamer,  or 
the  birds  migrations  ;  but  there  is  one  grand  feature  which  our  brief  summing  up  had 
nigh  made  us  forgetful  of,  it  is  the  sport,  which  one  of  our  poets  thus  finely  describes. 

All  now  is  free,  ns  air,  and  the  gay  pacic 
In  the  rough  bristly  stubblps  range  unblam'd  j 
No  willow's  tears  o'erflow,  no  secret  curse 
Swells  in  the  farmer's  breast,  which  his  pale  lipi 
Trembling  concealbyhli  fierce  landlord  aw'd  ; 
But  courteous  now  he  levels  every  fence, 
Joins  in  the  hunter's  cry,  and  haUoos  loud, 
Charm'd  with  the  rattling  thunder  cf  the  field. 
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This  snint  wa^  Archbishop  of  ranterlniry,  and   a 
Romin  liy   birth.     He   olitaired   the  see   through 
being  a  disciple  of  the  reigning  pope,  (Gregory.; 
His  death  happened  .».D.  fi:'>5.      Camtden  states, 
that  he  portioned  England  into  parishes, 
1822.— Died  on  this  day,  Lieut.   Col.  Wilford,  the 
celebrated  ami  learned  cultivator  of  the  Asiatic 
history,  and  literature  of  the  Hindoos. 
This  saint  succeeded  Bennadius.  in  the  bishopric 
of  Rheims.     He  is  Sdid  to  have  converted  Clovis 
to  Christianity,  as  well  as  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  fuiijects.      Hf  rendered  bimself  illustrious 
by  his  le  rning  and  sanctity,  and  gained  the  name 
ofthe  Aposte.e.     He  died  in  the   ninety-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  a.d.  S33,   having  tilled  the  see  of 
Rheims  for  seventy  yenrs. 
1769.— Expired  on  lids  day,  at  Newberry,  a  town  of 
Blassachusets,  U.  S,  George  Whitefield,  mt-  4h  ; 
the  famous  founder  of  the  Calvinistic  Metliodists 
He  was  ordained  for  the  church    by    ])r.   Benson, 
but  was    refused  admittance  within  its  doors,  for 
pursuing  the  irregular  course  of  f.eld  and  street 
preaching.      His  eloquence  \yas  powerful,   and 
well  suited  to  make  an  impression  oa  the  minds 
of  his  hearers. 
This  saint  wss  Chancellor  of  England  and  Oxford, 
and  Archdeacon  of  Stafford  :    he  was  the  son  of 
Wilbam    Lord  Cnntelup  and  Rlilicent.   Heissald 
to  have  died  on  his  w.iy  to  Rome  whilst  journey- 
ing to  the  Pope  to  complain  of  wrongs  done  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  A-  D.  1282 
1780.— Hanged  on  this  day  as  a  spy.  by  the  Ameri- 
cans at  Tappan,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  by 
order   of    W  asbington,   the  uiifoitunate    Major 
Andre.     The  death  of  this  distinguished  officer 
was  highly  resented  by  the  British. 
This  saint  was  a  member  of  the  Areopigus,  and  was 
converted  to   Christianity  by  the  Apostle  Paul, 
who  ordained  him  Bishop  of  Athens.  A  D.  51. 
lgj3_Xhe  consecration  of  Dr.    Howley,  Bishop 

of  London,  took  pi  ice  on  this  diy.      . 
This  saint  was  a  hermit  of  Nitriu,  he  is  said   to 
have  died,  a.d.  :iOS. 

Iglfi. Pied  off  the  southern  coast  of  Africa,  Capt. 

.T.  H.  Tuckey,  ."RT.  40,  one  of  the  most  enterpris- 
ing navitrators  of  modern  times.  Captain  T.  was 
the  author  of  a  valuable  professional  work  on 
Maratime  Geography.— Times'  Tel.  182.i. 
This  saint  was  the  dai:ghter  of  Symmachus  the 
younger,  a  patriciar  of  Rome.  She  lived  in  the 
sixth  century ;  beloved  for  her  hmnauity  and 
piety. 

1821. Died    at    Shirax   in    Per>ii,  Claudius  John 

Rich,  .'KT.  3.'"  ;  the  learned  author  of  the  Memoirs 
of  Aricient  Babylon  Blr.  Rich,  at  the  age  of  17, 
attained  the  station  of  resident  at  Bagdad  for  the 
East  India  Company,  in  conHequence  of  his 
great  literary  acquirements. 


St.  Faiih  was  martyred  by  order  of  Pacian,  prefect 
of  the  Gauls,  a.  d.  2'.»0,  for  refusing  to  sacrifice 
to  idols.    She  was  a  native  of  Agen.  in  Aquitain. 

1H24.— An  engagement  at  sea  took  place  on  ibis  day 
between  t!>e  Turks  and  Greeks,  near  Mitylene 
and  Scio.  ivhen  the  Turks  were  defeated  with 
great  loss,  having  tv.o  of  their  ships  burned. 

St.  Maik  succeeded  St.  Sylvester  in  the  Pnutificate. 
He  died  A.  D-  .«6,  holding  the  dignity  only  eight 
months. 

179,',. Expired,  Dr.  J.  G.   Zimmerman,  the  cele- 

br.iteil  phvsician  and  author.  He  was  a  native  of 
Brug,  in  Switzerland,  where  he  wrote  the  popular 
work  on  Solitude,  and  hise.-say  on  National  Pii.le. 
The  former  work  is  known  only  to  us  in  its  arbidg- 
cd  state,  in  the  German  it  makes  4  vols.  4to. 


5tbcl  intin. 


^nusitratcn    Bitiflf. 


SIBEL  ELKIN  : 

A     SKETCH    OP     127G. 


And  is  Mo  Eikin  Uken  ?"  said  a 
liantisome  voun»  man,  lajin«r  clown  his 
jjen,  as  the  person  whom  he  addressed 
mentioned  that  name  amongst  man\  others 
a<  belon^ng  to  Jews  imprisoned  that 
raornin?. 

"  Ay,  that  he  is.  This  very  mornini: 
I  spied  out  the  Did  hider.  Longshatiks 
may  shake  hL-  monies  now,  that  is,  when 
he  can  find  them,  for  the  old  fellow  has 
kept  his  mouth  close  er'onah  as  yet.  But 
I  think  I  knuw  what  will  brin?  him  to 
confession.  lynjrshanks  will  promise  him 
liberty  to  be  banished,  with  a  mislitv 
pretty  dam>el  that  clung  closely  lo  him 
this  mornin».      But — " 

"Speak,  tell  me,  where  is  ^he  ?  I 
mean  he — at  least,  I  mean  how  i;lad  I  am 
he's  <afelv  lodged.  But  where  did  you 
find  him  ?" 

"  Marrv.  I  think  the  news  hath  blanch- 

VoL  n.  o 


ed  your  cheek  !  Does  joy  usually  take 
this  effect  on  you  ?  Or  was  it  sorrow  at 
hearing  the  maiden  had  escaped  .'  Now, 
tell  me  candidlx,  Ko^er,  why  this  emo- 
tion .'  Surely  you  may  trust  nie  ;  for, 
that  there  is  more  in  this  tlian  common, 
I  ain  convinced.  But  beware  what  you 
do." 

*'  Oh,  Walter,  press  me  not  now  ;  but 
tell  me,  where  did  you  find  him  ?" 

"  Or,  rather,  where  did  1  find  the 
maiden  ?  Well,  I  will  tell  you  ;  but  we 
had  better  not  be  heard — step  into  this 
closet,  it  is  not  known  to  many."  A>  he 
said  this,  Waller  drew  back  part  of  the 
skins  that  hun?  rtund  the  walls,  and  con- 
cealed a  small  door,  throujjh  which  they 
crept,  and  closed  it  after  them 

The  shadows  of  night  had  closed  round 
the  city,  in  one  deep  '-able  curtnin,  when 
a  tall  dark  fiijure  issued  from  llic  massy 
gale  of  the  white  tower,  and  after  tum- 
i'lt:  down  several  irre<;iilarly  built  streets, 
crossed  som°  preen  meadows,  and  at 
length  entered  the  small  villa^  of  Kysal- 
don.t 


t   Nnir  Idinglnn. 


■11 


One  faintj  glimmering  light  was  seen 
through  the  hole  in  the  roof  of  a  small 
but  tolerably  neat  cottage.  To  this  the 
stranger  proceeded.     He  knocked. 

•'  'Tis  my  father.  He  has  escaped," 
screamed  a  female  voice,  as  the  hut  door 
opened,  and  a  lovely  girl  rushed  towards 
the  intruder,  and  as  quickly  started  froui 
him  a?  he  entered  the  hut. 

"  Sibel,  dearest !  can'st  thou  not  think 
how  much  it  has  cost  me  to  hear  of  thy 
misfortunes  ?  Tell  me,  what  can  I  do  for 
thee  ?  Though  thou  shouldst  still  scorn 
me,  I  will  risk  my  life,  name — ay,  all 
but  my  soul." 

"  Leave  me,  Roger  Walsingham  !  leave 
ine  !  Art  thou  not  serving  our  persecutor  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  glory  as  my  father's  grey 
hairs  mix  with  the  dust  V 

♦'  Stop,  Sibel,  i'  the  name  of  our 
common  God,  stop  !  Thou  knowest 
not  my  heart.  Say  but  thou  lovest  me, 
Sibel." 

"  And  what  would  that  avail  ?  Said  I 
not  before,  when  we  were  flying  the  home 
of  our  fathers  ;  said  I  not  then,  I  love 
thee  ?  and  I  say  so  now,  Roger — I  love 
thee  as  ray  life,  peace,  virtue,  father — but 


I  too  have  a  soul,  Walsingham — I  will 
not  risk  that.  If  thou  can'st  let  me  see 
my  father,  I  will  bless  thee  as  well  as  a 
poor  Jewess  can.     I  will  own  there  was 

a  time  I  thought  Roger but  1  will  not 

say  it,  for  'tis  useless  now.  Go,  and  tell 
the  christian  king — I  fear  him  not,  Moses 
Elkin  is  innocent.  Take  me  to  him.  Let 
me  throw  myself  at  his  feet ;  I  will 
plead  for  him — but,  alas  !  I  forget ;  I 
too,  am  liable  to  imprisonment.  My 
God  I  the  God  of  Israel,  knows,  I  do  not 
wish  to  hide  from  it,  but  for  my  father's 
sake." 

"  Sibel,  I  must  once  more  leave  thee, 
for  time  wears,  and  by  break  of  day  I 
must  'tend  our  sovereign.  Then  will  I 
plead  thy  father's  innocence,  and  thy 
worth.  It  will  be  hard  an'  I  cannot  pro- 
cure his  life.  At  least,  I  can  die  with 
thee,  dearest." 

"  Try  it  not,  then,  if  thy  life  might 
answer.  Tell  me  but  how  I  might  obtain 
entrance  to  the  proud  Edward,  and  I  will 
plead.  I  can  but  yield  a  prisoner  then, 
and  perchance  I  might  soothe  the  last  hour 
of  my  only  parent." 

"  Come  not  near  the  palace,  Sibel,  but 
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wail  me  here  to-morrow  nighl.    Till  then, 
fiirewell!" 

Ro^er  had  scarcely  reached  Whitehall, 
whfii  his  royal  master  sent  to  require  his 
attendance. 

"  I  come,"  said  he,  as  with  breathless 
haste  he  paced  the  lono  corridors,  and  en- 
tered the  room  of  stale. 

Edward  sat  in  a  clumsily-carved  oaken 
chair,  at  the  upper  end  of  a  lon^;  room, 
surrouniied  hy  his  officers  of  state. 

Walsinjjham  bent  low,  and  stood  with 
his  hands  crossed  on  his  breast  in  token  of 
submission  to  receive  his  orders. 

"  How  now,  Walsingham  .'  Hast  thou 
been  runninjj  a  race,  that  thy  breath  will 
not  serve  thy  tonjrue  ?     Say,   hast  thou 

seen  our  prisoners  ? They   must  die  ! 

Thou  changest  colour  ;  but  thy  errand  is 
one  of  mercy.  I  would  have  thee  go  to 
the  Tower,  and  say — Edward  will  ^rant  a 
pardon  to  those  who  will  embrace  our 
faith,  with  an  increase  of  riches.  Begone  ! 
why  loiterest  thou  here  ?" 

•'  Pardon,  Sire  I  but  I  crave  mercy  for 
one  of  thy  prisoners.  He  is  innocent  of 
the  crimes  for  which  his  liberty  has  been 
forfeited." 

•'  Savest  thou  !  Dost  thou  utter  trea- 
son ?  I  sav  he  is  guilty,  let  him  be  whom 
he  may.    ^peak  !  his  name  ?" 

"  Moses  Elkin,  Sire,"  said  Walsing- 
ham,  as  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
the  monarch. 

'  Moses  Elkin,  slave,  I  tell  thee  he  is 
giiiJty.  Begone  on  thine  errand — ykt  stop. 
Why  pleadest  thou  for  him  ?" 

"  He  has  a  daughter.  Sire,  who  if  it  be 
thy  pleasure  to  deprive  him  of  life,  will 
die  also." 

Edward  indulged  in  a  long  laugh, 
as  he  cast  a  fairly-written  copy  of  the 
New  Testament  towards  Walsingham. 
Then,  settling  his  counten.ince  to  a  pla- 
cid smile,  said — "  Go,  Walsingham,  take 
that,  and  convince  Moses,  if  thou  can'st, 
of  the  truth  of  our  belief.  Tell  him, 
on  that  condition  only  can  I  pardon  him 
or  his  child.  Doubt  not  but  Moses  va- 
lues his  life.  Meantime,  Walsingham, 
let  the  maiden  be  brought  to  our  pre- 
sence." 

Walsingham  bowed,  and  with  a  me- 
lancholy composure,  proceeded  to  his 
duty.  His  first  visit  was  to  the  Tower. 
He  found  .Moses,  a«  he  had  expected  from 
the  lofty  tone  of  his  mind,  inflexible. 

"  Tell  thy  King,"  said  he,  "  I  ask 
not  my  life.  1  will  give  him  jewels, 
monies,  ay,  riches  in  abundance,  if  he 
will  only  vpare  what,  1"  me,  is  far 
more  valuable — my  Sibel's  life,  the  life 
of  my  child.  W3l>inghaMi,  I  was  in 
prosperity  when  I   parted  tliee  from  her  ; 


but  I  know  thmi  wilt  not  reject  her,  even 
now.  She  is  thine,  if  thou  likest,  and  I 
doubt  not  thou  lovest  her.  Thou  wilt  find 
her—" 

•'  I  know,  1  know  where  she  is  ;  have 
seen  her,  talked  with  her,  but  she  will  not 
hear  me,"  said  Walsingham  ;  and  then 
proceeded  to  relate  to  Elkin  the  whole  of 
the  interview. 

"  Take  her,  then,  to  thy  King.  Tell 
him  she  is  motherless,  ay,  and  say  father- 
less !  Tell  him  he  will  soothe  the  dying 
hour  of  her  last  parent,  if  he  will  protect 
her.     Plead  for  her,  Walsingham.     May 

heaven   bless  thee  and  her  !" Elkin's 

voice  faltered  ;  the  big  drops  rolled  ins 
the  channels  time  had  hewn  ;  he  sank  ou 
the  floor. 

The  day  of  trial  was  now  quickly  ap- 
proaching. Sibel  had  been  admitted  to 
the  presence  of  the  king,  but  she  firmly 
adhered  to  her  faith,   notwithstanding  ilie 

f>romised  reward  of  her  apostacy  was  the 
ife  of  her  father.      She  had  been  allowed 

to  attend  on  her  father  a  part  of  each  day. 

But  the  affecting  scene  that  took   place^ 

transcends  description. 

"    Father!  dear   father!"    said  Sibel, 

but  the  day  preceding  his   trial, — "  thou 

art  innocent.     Can'st    thou    not    prove 

it?" 

"  No,  Sibel.  Who,  thinkest  thou  would 
serve  poor  Moses  Elkin,  at  the  risk  of 
disobliging  a  powerful  monarch  .'  I  have 
offered  all  I  have  left  for  thy  life,  but  he 
has  refused  it." 

"  Father,  the  little  time  I  have  left  in 
this  world,  I  would  employ  otherwise 
than  learning  so  bitter  a  lesson.  Would 
not  one  of  thy  friends  save  thy  life  at  the 
risk  of  a  few  days'  displeasure,  even  from 
the  haughty  Edward  ?" 

"  Not  one,  my  child  !  But  surely  he 
will  pardon  thee.  Can  he  look  on  thy 
beauteous,  open  brow,  and  find  thee 
guilty  ?  No  !  Thou  wilt  yet  live  to 
find  that  lesson,  bitter  as  it  is, — true. 
But  let  us  kneel,  my  Sibel,  and  thank  the 
God  of  our  fathers,  that  he  has  taken  us 
for  the  sacrifice." 

They  knelt  in  prayer,  and  day  had 
dawne<l,  ere  they  arose  from  the  lowly 
posture.  The  sun  had  risen  far  above 
the  horizon,  when  the  prison  door  opened, 
and  the  officers  appeared,  to  conduct  them 
to  the  king'.«  palace.  Sil-el's  beautifully- 
turned  ancles  were  sandaled.  With  her 
black  silk  hood  buttoned  under  her  chin, 
and  her  lovely  arms  ca.sed  in  the  richest 
bracelets  she  posses.«ed,  she  entered  the 
presence  chamber,  leaning  on  her  a'.'ed 
parent's  arm.  The  queen,  Eleanor,  ut- 
tered an  involuntary-  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise,   as  her  eyes  rested  on  .'^ibel.      He 
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eyes  then  turned  on  her  royal  consort, 
with  an  implorinfi;  look. 

"  Maiden,  wilt  thou  serve  me?"  she 
asked. 

"  Peace,  Eleanor !  let  not  thy  woman's 
heart  interrupt  our  business.  Moses  El- 
kin,  what  hast  thou  to  say  to  the  charge 
against  thee  ?" 

"  Only  that  I  am  innocent.  Sire." 

"  Yes,  he  is,  I  know  he  is,"  exclaimed 
Eleanor. 

"  Silence,  woman,  I  command  thee  !" 
said  Edward,  sternly  ;  then,  turning  to 
Elkin — "  Hast  thou  well  considered  our 
offer  of  mercy  ?" 

"  I  have,  oh  king,  and  decline  it." 

"  Remove  him,  then,"  said  Edward  in 
a  voice  of  thunder  ;  "  remove  him  to  his 
cell,  and  let  him  make  his  peace  with  his 
God  !  for  to-morrow  he  dies." 

"  Take  him  not,"  screamed  Sibel  :  and 
she  rushed  between  him  and  the  ruffianly 
fellows  vvho  were  proceeding  to  seize 
him.  "  Touch  him  not  1 — Pardon,  Sire, 
pardon  !"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  threw 
4ierself  at  the  feet  of  Edward,  with  one 
hand  grasping  her  father's  robe,  the  other 
quickly  unclasping  her  costly  ornaments. 
She  threw  them  at  the  feet  of  Eleanor, 
who  was  already  dissolved  in  tears.  Ed- 
ward alone  was  inflexible. 

"  Do  the  cowards  presume  to  disobey 
my  commands  ?"  he  exclaimed  with  fury; 
and  the  guards,  whom  the  scene  had 
struck  motionless,  dragged  Elkin  from  the 
grasp  of  his  fainting  child. 

It  was  now  that  Eleanor  besought  her 
royal  spouse  for  mercy,  till  he  consented 
to  spare  Sibel  to  her  for  a  few  months,  to 
try  to  bring  her  to  their  faith. 

Even  this  ungracious  pardon,  Eleanor 
was  thankful  for.  The  unconscious  Sibel 
was  borne  to  the  queen's  chamber,  who 
never  left  her  side  till  her  beautiful  dark 
orbs  turned  upon  her. 

"  My  father  I  have  we  jiassed  the  dark 
hour,  and  are  we  now  m  the  blessed 
regions  !  Surely  this  is  an  angel  ! — oh, 
no  !  now  I  remember — but  what  do  I  do 
here  ?  Take  me  to  my  father.  Keep  me 
not  from  him,  and  my  last  prayer  shall 
bless  you." 

"  Hush  !  sweet  Sibel.  I  am  Eleanor, 
thy  queen,  thy  friend,  if  ihou  wilt.  I  have 
won  thy  pardon." 

"  Say,  then,  lovely  queen,  have  they 
pardoned  Moses  Elkin  ?  Ah  !  thy  sad 
looks  tell  thou  hast  not  won  that.  Pardon 
me,  but  I  must  be  going.  I  cannot  leave 
him.  I  had  a  mother,  lovely  as  thyself,  and 
she  left  my  father  to  my  care  on  her  death- 
bod.  Let  me  go,"  said  Sibel,  persua- 
sively. 

"  But,  sweet  Sibel,  tliou  must  yet  live 


to  bless  Walsingham — ah,  thou  blushest^ 
— I  have  heard  all.  Then,  live  for  him," 
said  the  fair  Eleanor,  with  one  of  her 
sweetest  smiles, 

"  Talk  not  to  me  of  him  !  'twill  only 
make  me  miserable,  and  not  turn  me 
from  my  purpose. — Ah,  Walsingham  !  I 
had  hoped  this  trial  would  be  spared 
me,"  said  Sibel,  as  Walsingham  entered 
the  room.  Eleanor  had  motioned  to  one 
of  her  maidens,  who  understood  the  sign, 
and  instantly  summoned  him  to  her  pre- 
sence. But  it  was  useless,  Sibel  was  not 
to  be  moved  from  her  purpose  ;  and  in 
a  short  time,  Walsingham  led  her  from 
the  tearful,  kind  Eleanor,  to  her  father's 
prison. 

We  will  spare  the  painful  details  of  the 
time  between  her  joining  her  devoted 
parent,  and  the  hour  for  his  execution. 
He  was  led  forth,  with  many  more,  to 
the  scaffold  ;  some  with  wives,  and  others 
with  children,  like  himself;  but  not  one 
excited  the  sympathy  that  Sibel  did. 
Reports  of  her  sweet,  amiable  disposition, 
and  devoted  love  to  her  father,  had  been 
spread  far  and  wide,  and  excited  general 
admiration.  Sibel  appeared  unconscious 
of  all  that  was  passing.  She  supported 
her  father,  bound  in  chains.  Her  eyes 
were  either  cast  to  the  ground,  or  fixed 
on  his  face.  His  turn  carne  to  ascend  the 
scaffold.  A  bustle  was  heard  amongst 
the  crowd.  Sibel  shrieked — 'Twas  Wal- 
singham ! 

"  Stop  !  stop  !"  he  exclaimed — "  a  par- 
don !  a  pardon !" 

But  it  was  too  late.  Elkin's  spirit  had 
fled  to  another  and  a  better  world.  A 
weight  fell  into  Walsingham's  arms : 
scarcely  conscious,  he  turned  his  eyes, — 
it  was  Sibel !  Her  last  feeling  had  been 
joy,  for  she  heard  but  "  A  pardon  !" — 
She  knew  not  'twas  useless. 

Eleanor  had  not  ceased  to  implore  Ed- 
ward, from  the  moment  that  Sibel  had 
left  her.  At  last,  her  tears,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  her  conjugal  tenderness, 
when  she  had  risked  her  life  for  his,  and 
procured  it,  succeeded.  She  despatched, 
as  she  thought,  the  most  acceptable  mes- 
senger.    The  result  has  been  stated. 

The  crowd  separated  with  feehngs  of 
the  deepest  awe.  One  grave  held  father 
and  child,  so  devotedly  attached  to  each 
other.  —  Walsingham  banished  himself 
from  his  native  country,  but  the  scene 
still  lived  in  his  memory.  Smiles  had 
long  ceased  to  light  his  yet  youthful  fea- 
tures, when  he  sank  to  a  foreign  grave, 
unremembered,  and  almost  unknown. — 
La  Belle  Axsem 
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TABLETS  Foil  ACTRESSES. 

KUUUTII    SKRIKS. 


TiiK  Patons.— No.  19. 

For  your  fair  sakeg  have  we  neglected  time. 
L.  Lab.  Lost. 

The  Patons  like  the  Trees  are  Bourishlng  and 

fair. 
Like   lephyrs   to  the   breeie,   they  harmonise 

the  air  ; 
In  calm  or  stormy   feeling,    with  talent  they 

excel. 
The  soul  of  art  revealing  more  than  the  tongue 

can  tell. 


THE  SHAW. 


Mrs.  Ecbrton. — No.  20. 

Wliy.how  noiv,   Hecate — you  look  angerly. 

Macbkth. 

Plaintive,  seutentiou*,  mild  yet  wrathful 

Thou 
Cau'at  rouse  Madge  Wildfire's 'ieep  prophetic 

vow  ; 
Bring  wora«n'8  passions  into  active  force. 
Till  limbs  are  pBraliied,  and  terrors  hoarse. 


Miss  Lovk.— No.  21. 

0  love!— O  life  '—not  life — but  Lore. 

ROJIEO. 

'Tit  Love  with  graceless,  dangling  arms, 

TIs  Love  with  voice  and  heart. 
That  dresses,  dances,  sings  and  charms. 

And  sometimes  over-acts  her  part : 
'Tis  Love  tliat  wears  a  '  Bonnet  Bine,' 

The  kilt  and  boniiie  plaiil. 
And  who  but  Love  would  venture  through 

The  parts  like  Love  arrayed  ( 

Mrs.  Wkst  —No    22. 

There's  some  ill  planet  reigns, 

1  must  be  patient  till  the  Heavens  look 
With  an  asiM-ct  more  favourable. 

W.  Tai,b. 

Pretty,  unhappy,  persecuted  West! 

For  Koraan  wife,   or  tragic  heroine  fit  ; 
Nature  or  Fate,  or  both,  have  deeply  press'd, 

Or  she  would  not  in  sorrow's  cloisters  sit. 

Mas.  Cbatteblv. — No.  23. 

Did  not  goodwife  Keech,  the  butcher's  wife, 
come  in  then,  and  call  me  gossip  quickly. 

Hkn. IV. 

Her  prattle,  like  her  name,  is  quick  and  sharp, 
A  marquess,  milliner,  a  fop,   or  belle  ; 

A  plague  to  men— yet  soothing  as  a  harj' 
To  minds  In  which  the  best  emotions  dwell. 

Mrs.  Vininq.— No.  24. 

Let's  say,  you  are  sad. 

Because   you    are   not  merry— an    'twere    as 

easy 
For  you  to  laugh  and  clap — and   say  you  are 

merry, 
Because  you  are  not  sad.  M.  Vbnick. 

Mysterious  fervour  by  thine  accents  moving, 
In  pantomimic  watchfulness  :— now  check'd. 
Absorbed,  and  hush'd,  effective  action  proving. 
Waving   ihy    wand   by    witchery's    influence 

beck'd  ; 
And  rulinK-  with  a  deep  monot'nous  tone, 
A»  of  a  sorceress  on  the  Ogre's  throue. 

P. 


The  weallier  would  be  talked  of.  In- 
deetl,  it  wiis  not  c.isy  to  talk  of  any  ihinj; 
else.  A  friend  of  mine  having,'  occasion 
to  write  me  a  letter,  llioiifjht  it  worth 
abuyin^  in  rhyme,  and  bepominelled  it 
throu'jh  three  pages  of  Ba'h-Guide  verse, 
of  wiiicli  1  subjoin  a  specimen  • 

"  Aquarius  surely  reigns  over  the  world. 
And    of   late  he   his  w.iter-pot  slrunnely  liaf 

twirled  j 
Or  he's  taken  a  cullender  up  hy  inisiaki', 
And  unceasingly  dips  it  in  some  mighty  lake. 
Though  it  is  not  in  Letlie — for   who  can  for- 
get 
The    annoyance  of   getting    most  thoroughly 

wet  i 
It  must  be  in  the  river  called  Styx,  I  declare. 
For  the  moment  it  drizzles   it  makes  the  men 

swear. 
*  It    did    rain   to-morrow,'    is    growing   good 

grammar  ; 
Vauxhall  and  camp-stools  have  been  brought 

to  the  hammer  ; 
A  pony-gondolu  is  all  I  can  keep. 
And  I  use  my  umbrella  and  pattens  iu  sleep  ; 
Row    out    of   ray   window,    whene'er  'tis  my 

whim 
To  visit  a  friend,  and  just  ask,    '  Can  you 

swim  ?'  " 

So  far  my  friend. f  In  short,  whether 
in  prose  or  in  verse,  every  body  railed 
at  the  weather.  Bui  this  is  over  now. 
The  sun  has  come  to  dry  the  world  ;  mud 
is  turned  into  dust ;  rivers  have  retreated 
to  their  proper  limits  ;  farmers  have  left 
off  {jrunibling  ;  and  we  are  about  to  lake 
.1  walk,  a.s  usual,  as  far  as  the  Shaw,  a 
|)retty  wood  aljout  a  mile  ofT.  But  one 
of  our  companions  beinfj  a  stratii;er  to  the 
fjenlle  reader,  we  must  do  hiin  the  honour 
of  an  introduction. 

Dogs,  when  they  are  sure  of  having 
their  own  way,  have  sometimes  ways  as 
odil  as  those  of  the  uiifurred,  unfeathered 
animals,  who  walk  on  two  legs,  and  talk. 


t  This  friend  of  mine  is  a  person  of  great 
quickness  and  tileni,  who,  if  shr  were  not  a 
beauty  and  u  woman  of  fortune — that  is  to  say, 
if  prompted  by  eillier  i>f  those  two  powerful 
stimuli,  want  of  money  or  want  of  admiration 
— and  took  due  pains,  w»uld  inevitably  tw- 
come  a  clever  writer.  As  it  is,  her  notes  and 
jeiiT  d'esprit,  struck  off  a  trait  de  plume,  liuve 
great  point  and  neatness.  Take  Itie  following 
billet,  which  formed  the  label  to  a  closed 
basket,  conlainini;  the  ponderous  present 
alluded  to,  la«t  Michaelma«  Day  : — 

•'  To  Miss  M. 

'  When  this  you  see 

Remember  me,' 
Was  long  a  phrase  in  use  ; 

And  so  I  send 

To  you.  dear  friend. 
My  piuxy.   *  What  \'  A  goose  V' 
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and  ,ue  CrillcJ  raiiuiial.  My  beautiful 
while  ;^reyhouiul,  Mayflower,  for  instauce, 
is  a.s  whimsical  as  the  finest  lady  in  the 
land.  Amongst  her  other  fancies,  she 
has  taken  a  violent  affection  for  a  most 
hideous  stray  dog,  who  made  his  appear- 
ance here  about  six  months  ago,  and 
contrived  to  pick  up  a  living  in  the  vil- 
lage, one  can  hardly  tell  how.  Now  ap- 
pealing   to    the    charity   of  old   Rachael 

Strong,  the  laundress a  dog  lover  by 

proft'ssion ;  now  winning  a  meal  from 
the  light-footed  and  open-hearted  lasses 
at  the  Rose  ;  now  standing  on  his  hind- 
legs,  to  extort  by  sheer  beggary  a  scanty 
morsel  from  some  pair  of  "  drowthy  cro- 
nies," or  solitary  drover,  discussing  his 
dinner  or  supper  on  the  alehouse-bench  ; 
now  calcliing  a  mouthful,  flung  to  him 
in  pure  cnnlempt  by  some  scornful  gen- 
tleman of  the  shoulder  knot,  motmied  on 
his  throne,  the  coach-box,  whose  notice 
he  had  attracted  by  dint  of  ugliness  ;  now 
sharing  the  commons  of  Master  Keep  the 
shoemaker's  pigs ;  now  succeeding  to  the 
reversion  of  the  well-gnawed  bone  of 
Master  Brow  the  shopkeeper's  fierce  house 
(log  ;  now  filching  the  skim-milk  of  Dame 

Wheeler's  cat  :■ spit   at   by   the  cat  ; 

worried  by  the  mastiff;  chased  by  the 
l)igs;  screamed  at  by  the  dame  ;  stormed 
at  by  the  shoemaker ;  flogged  by  the 
.shopkee[)er ;  teased  by  all  the  children  ; 
and  scouted  by  all  the  animals  of  the 
parish  ; — but  yet  living  throu^'h  his  griefs, 
and  bcaiing  them  patiently,  "  for  suflfer- 
ance  is  the  badge  of  all  his  tribe  ;" — and 
even  seeming  to  find,  in  an  occasional  full 
meal,  or  a  gleam  of  sunslune,  or  a  whisp 
of  dry  straw  on  which  to  repose  his  sorry 
carcas"?,  some  comfort  in  his  disconsolate 
condition. 

In  this  plight  was  he  found  by  May, 
the  most  high- blooded  and  aristocratic 
of  greyhounds  ;  and  from  this  plight  did 
May  rescue  him  ;  invited  him  into  her 
territory,  the  stable  ;  resisted  all  attempts 
to  turn  him  out ;  reinstated  him  there,  in 
.spite  ol  maid,  and  boy,  and  mistress,  and 
master :  wore  out  every  body's  opposi- 
tion, bv  the  activity  of  her  protection,  and 
the  pertinacity  of  her  self-will,  made  him 
sharer  of  her  bed  and  her  mess  ;  and, 
finally,  established  him  as  one  of  the  fa- 
mily as  firmly  as  herself. 

Dash — for  he  has  even  won  himself  a 
name  amongst  us,  before  he  was  anony- 
mous— Dasii  is  a  sort  of  a  kind  of  a  spa- 
niel ;  at  least  there  is  in  his  mongrel  com- 
position some  sign  of  that  beautiful  race. 
Besides  his  ugliness,  which  is  of  the  worst 
sort— that  is  to  say,  the  shabbiest — he  has 
a  limp  on  one  leg  that  gives  a  peculiarly 
one-sided  awkwardness  to  his  gait  ;  but 


independently  of  his  great  merit  itl  being 
May's  pet,  he  has  other  merits  which 
serve  to  account  for  that  phenomenon — 
bein;^,  beyond  all  comparison  the  most 
faithful,  attached,  and  affectionate  animal 
that  I  have  ever  known  ;  and  that  is  say- 
ing much.  He  seems  to  think  it  neces- 
sary to  atone  for  his  ugliness  by  extra 
good  conduct,  and  does  so  dance  on  his 
lame  leg,  and  so  wag  his  scrubby  tail, 
that  it  does  any  one  who  has  a  taste  for 
happiness  good  to  look  at  him — so  that 
he  may  now  be  said  to  stand  on  his  own 
footing.  We  are  all  rather  ashamed  of 
him  when  strangers  come  in  the  way,  and 
think  it  necessary  to  explain  that  he  is 
May's  pet  ;  but  amongst  ourselves,  and 
those  who  are  used  to  his  appeaiance, 
he  has  reached  the  point  of  favouritism 
in  his  own  person.  1  have,  in  common 
with  wiser  women,  the  feminine  weakness 
of  loving  whatever  loves  me — and  there- 
fore, like  Dash.  His  master  has  found 
out  that  Dash  is  a  capital  finder,  and,  in 
spite  of  his  lameness,  will  hunt  a  field  or 
beat  a  cover  with  any  spaniel  in  f^ng- 
land — and,  therefore,  he  likes  Dash.  Tlie 
boy  has  fought  a  battle,  in  defence  of 
his  beauty,  with  another  boy,  bigger 
than  himself ;  and  beat  his  opponent  most 
iiandsomely  —  and,  therefore,  he  likes 
Dash  ;  and  the  maids  like  him,  or  pre- 
tend to  like  him,  because  we  do — as  is 
the  lashion  of  that  pliant  and  imitative 
class.  And  now  Dash  and  May  follow 
us  every  where,   and  are  going   with  us 

nov/  to  the  Shavv,  as  I  said  before or 

rather  to  the  cottage  by  the  Shaw,  to  be- 
speak milk  and   butter  of  our  little  dairy 

woman,    Hannah  Bint a   housewifely 

occupation,  to  which  we  owe  some  of  our 
pleasantest  rambles 

And  now  we  pass  the  sunny,  dusty 
village  street — who  would  have  thought 
a  month  ago,  that  we  should  complain  of 
sini  and  dust  again  ! — and  turn  the  cor- 
ner where  the  two  great  oaks  hang  so 
beautifully  over  the  clear  deep  pond, 
mixing  their  cool  green  shadows  with 
the  bright  blue  sky,  and  the  white  clouds 
that  flit  over  if,  and  loiter  at  the  wheeler's 
shop,  always  picturesque,  with  its  tools, 
and  its  work,  and  its  materials,  all  so 
various  in  form,  and  so  harmonious  in 
colour ;  and  its  noisy,  merry  workmen, 
hammering  and  singing,  and  making  a 
various  harmony  also.  The  shop  is  ra- 
ther empty  to-day,  for  its  usual  inmates 
are  busy  on  the  green  beyond  the  pond — 
one  set  building  a  cart,  another  paintiuif 
a  waggon.  And  then  welea\e  the  vil- 
lage quite  behind,  and  proceed  slowly 
up  the  cool,  quiet  lane,  between  fail 
hedge-rows  of  the  darkest  verdure,  over- 
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shaJowini;  hanks  ^ree:i  ami  fresli  as  an 
emerald. 

Not  so  quick  a-:  I  expected,  thoug^h — 
for  they  ar>»  shooting;  here  to-d.iy,  as  Dash 
and  1  have  both  dbcovered  ;  he  with 
great  delight,  for  a  gun  to  hini  is  as  a 
trumpet  to  a  war-horse  ;  I  with  no  less 
annoyance,  for  I  don't  think  that  a  par- 
trids;e  itself,  barring  the  accident  of  being 
killed,  can  be  more  startled  than  I  at  that 
abominable  explosion.  Dash  has  cer- 
tainlv  better  blood  in  his  veins  than  any 
one  would  guess  to  look  albim.  He  ever 
shews  iorae  inclination  to  elo()e  into  the 
fields,  in  pursuit  of  those  noisy  iniqui- 
ties. But  he  is  an  orderly  person,  after 
all,  and  a  word  has  checked  him. 

Ah !  here  is  a  shriller  din  mingling 
with  the  small  artillery — a  shriller  and 
more  continuous.  V\'e  are  not  yet  ar- 
rived within  sight  of  Master  Weston's  cot- 
tage, snugly  hidden  behind  a  clump  of 
elms,  but  we  are  in  full  hearing  of  Dame 
Weston's  tongue,  raised  as  usual  lo  scold- 
ing pitch.  The  Westons  are  new  arrivals 
in  our  neighbourhood,  and  the  first  thing 
heard  of  them  was  a  complaint  from  the 
wife  lo  our  magistrate  of  her  husband's 
beating  her :  it  was  a  regular  charge  of 
assault — an  information  in  full  form.  A 
most  piteous  c.ise  did  Dame  Weston  make 
of  it,  sofiening  her  voice  for  the  nonce 
into  a  shrill  tremulous  whine,  and  excit- 
ing the  mingled  pity  and  anger — pity 
towards  herself,  anger  towards  her  hus- 
band— of  the  whole  female  world,  piti- 
ful and  indignant  as  the  female  world  is 
wont  to  be  on  such  occasions.  Every 
woman  in  the  parish  railed  at  Master 
Weston  ;  and  poor  Master  Weston  was 
summoned  to  attend  the  bench  on  the 
ensuinir  Saturday,  and  answer  the  charge; 
and  such  was  the  clamour  abroad  and  at 
home,  that  the  unlucky  culprit,  terrified 
at  the  sound  of  a  warrant  and  a  consta- 
ble, ran  away,  and  was  not  heard  of 
for  a  fortnight. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  di.sco- 
vered,  and  brought  to  the  bench;  and 
Dame  Weston  again  told  her  story,  and, 
as  before,  on  the  full  cry.  She  had  no 
witnesses,  and  the  bruises  of  which  she 
made  complaint  had  disappeared,  and 
there  were  no  women  present  to  make 
Common  cause  with  the  sex.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  general  feeling  was  against  Mas- 
ter Weston  ;  and  it  would  have  gone 
hard  with  him,  when  he  was  called  in, 
if  a  mot  unexpected  witness  had  not  risen 
up  in  his  favour.  His  wife  had  brouirht 
in  her  arms  a  little  girl  about  eighteen 
months  old,  partly  perhaps  to  move  com- 
passion in  her  favour,  for  a  woman  with 
a  child  in  her  arms  is  always  an  object 
that    excites   kind    feelings.       The  little 


girl  had  looked  shy  and  frightened,  and 
had  been  as  quiet  as  a  lamb  during  her 
mother's  examination,  but  she  no  sooner 
saw  her  father  ;  from  whom  she  had 
been  a  fortnight  separated,  than  she  clap- 
ped her  hands,  and  laughed  and  cried, 
"  Dadly  !  daddy!"  and  >prang  into  his 
arms,  and  hung  round  his  neck,  and  co- 
vered him  with  kisses — again  shouting, 
"  Daddy,  come  home  !  daddy  I  daddy  !" 
— and  finally  nestled  her  little  head  in 
his  bosom,  with  a  fulness  of  contentment, 
an  assurance  of  tenderness  and  protec- 
tion, such  as  no  wife-beating  tvrant  ever 
did  inspire,  or  ever  could  in>pire,  since 
the  days  of  King  Solomon.  Our  magis- 
trates acted  in  tlie  very  spirit  of  the  Jew- 
ish monarch  :  they  acce[>ted  the  evidence 
of  nature,  and  dismissed  tlie  complaint. 
Anil  subsequent  events  have  fully  justi- 
fied their  decision  ;  Mistress  Weston  pro- 
ving not  only  re:  owned  for  the  feminine 
arcoiiiplishnie;itof>colding  (longiie-bang- 
ing,  it  IS  called  in  our  parts — a  compound 
word,  which  deserves  to  be  Greek,)  but 
is  actually  herself  addicted  to  administer- 
ing the  conjugal  disciplide,  the  infliction 
of  which  she  was  pleased  to  impute  to 
her  luckless  husband. 

Now  we  cross  the  stile,  and  walk  up 
the  fields  to  the  Shaw.  How  beautifully 
green  this  pasture  looks  !  and  how  finely 
the  evening  sun  glances  between  the  boles 
of  that  clump  of  trees,  beech,  and  ash, 
and  aspen  I  and  how  sweet  the  hedge- 
rows are  with  woodbine  and  wild  sca- 
bions,  or,  as  the  country  people  call  it, 
the  gipsy  rose  I  Here  is  little  Annie 
Weston,  the  unconscious  wiiness,  with 
cheeks  as  red  as  a  real  rose,  tottering  up 
the  path  to  meet  her  father.  And  here 
is  the  carroty-polled  urchin,  George 
Coper,  returning  from  work,  and  singing, 
"  Home  !  sweet  Home  !"  at  the  top  of 
his  voice ;  and  then,  when  the  notes 
move  too  high  for  him,  continuing  the 
air  in  a  whistle,  until  he  has  turned 
the  impa.ssible  corner  ;  then  taking  up 
again  the  song  and  the  words,  "  Home  ! 
sweet  Home !"  and  looking  as  if  he  felt 
their  full  import,  ploughboy  iliougti  he 
be.  And  so  he  does,  for  he  is  one  of  a 
large,  an  honest,  a  kind,  and  an  indus- 
trious family,  where  all  goes  well,  and 
where  the  poor  ploughboy  is  sure  of  find- 
ing cheerful  faces  and  coarse  comforts- 
all  that  he  has  learned  to  desire.  Oh,  to 
be  as  cheaply  and  3.^  thoroughly  content- 
ed as  George  Coper  !  All  his  luxuries, 
a  cricket-match  ! — all  his  wants  satisfied 
in  "home  !  sweet  home  !" 

Nothing  but  noises  to-day  !  They  are 
clearing  Fanner  Brookes's  great  Bean- 
held,  and  crying  the  "  Harvest  Home  I" 
in  a  chorus,  before  which  all  other  soutidt 
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— the  song,  the  scolding;,  the  tjunnery — 
fade  away,  and  become  faint  echoes. — 
A  pleasant  noise  is  that  I  though,  for 
one's  ears'  sake,  one  makes  some  haste 
to  get  away  from  it.  And  here,  in  happy 
time,  is  that  pretty  wood,  the  Shaw, 
with  its  b  road  pathway,  its  tangled  din- 
gle?, its  nuts,  and  its  honeysuckles  ; — 
and,  carrying  away  a  fagot  of  those 
sweetest  flowers,  we  reach  Hannah  Bint's, 
of  whom,  and  of  whose  doings,  we  shall 
say  more  another  titne.  Old  Moh. 


REMARKS  ON  DRAMATIC  ACTION 


THE  FRENCH  GOVKRNE83. 


Our  moii'.sh  manners  well  we  vaunt, 
Wlit-n  we  behoUt  our  (laughters  flaunt 

In  Gallic  silks  and 'lre<ses  ; 
AnI  give  Ihem,  in  our  foreign  whims 
(Their  minds  to  garnish  like  their  limbs,) 

Parisian  governesses. 

Able  her  mother  tongue  to  talk. 

To  cry  "  Jlon  Dieu!"  to  shrug— to  walk 

With  true  Parisian  wriggle, 
Tight  in  h'r  waist,  l)nl  loose  of  speech, 
Prompt,  if  her  teeth  be  white,  to  teach 

The  mo"t,  I.eooming  giggle. 

Some  sajjC  mamma  in  ecstasies 
Snaps  up  the  fresh  imported  priie, 

And  puffs  her  ag  a  pattern  ; 
Her  faults  the  public  quickly  learns. 
Pert,  prating,  shallow,  and  by  turns 

A  (landisette  or  slattern. 

Attempting  all  things,  versed  in  none, 
How  glibly  Miss's  accents  run. 

How  fluently  she  smatters  ! 
What  erudition— what  avast 
Display  of  nonsense,  and  how  fast 

Her  broken  French  she  chatters 

That  many,  tutored  thus  receive 
No  taint,  we  willingly  believe. 

We  are  no  loose  impeachers; — 
But  French  romances,  novels  warm, 
And  amorous  songs  that  often  form 
The  reading  of  French  teachers. 

May  sometimes  generate,  methinks, 
A  prurient,  vain,  romantic  minx. 

Nut  French  nor  English  neither  ; 
A  mongrel  misr.hief,  nothing  loth 
To  learn  whatever's  bad  in  both, 

Without  the  goo  J  of  either. 

New  Mon. 


THE  ATHEIST  AND  THE  WORM 

•  I  cease  to  be,'  Hie  Atheist  cries  ! 
This  is  not  true,  the  worm  replies  ; 
For  in  the  ground  the  Atheist  lies, 
And  feeds  the  worm  that  never  dies. 


P. 


WINE. 

Wine  by  excess  procurer  excessive  harm. 
Win"  when  thou'rt  weary  is  a  sybil's  ch  ^rm  ; 
I.ikf  a  true  friend  is  wine  applied  with  skill, 
But  like  thcde'el  himsell,  if  drawn  to  ill. 


The  following  judicious  remarks  on  ihe 
intelligence  which  propriety  of  action 
conveys,  are  selected  from  the  highly  in- 
teresting contents  of  a  small  volume  just 
issued  to  the  world  without  the  parade  or 
the  pufT  preliminary,  entitled,  "  An  Essay 
on  the  Science  of  Acting."  The  author 
who  is,  we  understand,  an  humble  disci- 
ple of  Thespis,  of  the  name  of  Grant,  has 
evinced  in  the  work  before  us,  both  judg- 
ment, taste,  and  research  in  its  composi- 
tion, as  well  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subject  he  has  treated  on.  The  peru- 
sal of  the  volume  has  afforded  us  so  much 
amusement,  that  we  earnestly  recommend 
its  pages,  which  are  replete  with  informa- 
tion, anecdote,  ai  d  reminiscence  of  be- 
gone favourites  of  a  V(  ry  attractive  nature, 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  and  to 
every  admirer  of  thai  "  ornament  to  men 
and  manners,"  a  well-conducted  stage. 

"  Every  passion  or  emotion  of  the  mind, 
has  from  nature  its  proper  and  peculiar 
countenance,  sound,  or  action  ;  and  the 
whole  body  of  man,  his  looks,  and  every 
tone  of  his  voice,  like  strings  on  an  in- 
strument, receive  their  sounds  from  the 
various  impulse  of  the  passions. 

"  The  demission,  or  hanging  down  the 
head,  is  the  consequence  of  grief  and 
sorrow,  and  this  is  an  action  and  manner 
observed  in  the  deprecations  of  the  Divine 
anger,  and  on  such  occasions  ought  to  be 
ob.served  in  the  imitations  of  those  things  , 
a  lifting  or  tossing  up  the  head  is  the  ac- 
tion of  pride  and  arrogance  ;  carrying  the 
head  aloft  is  the  sign  of  joy,  victory,  or 
triumph  ;  eyes  lifted  on  high,  express  ar- 
rogance and  pride,  but  cast  down,  exhibit 
humbleness  of  mind  ;  yet  we  lift  up  our 
eyes  to  the  Omnipotent,  when  we  ask  any 
thing  of  him,  "  Lifting  in  vain  his  burn- 
ing eyes  to  Heaven."  To  raise  our  eyes 
to  any  object,  or  person,  indicates  respect, 
mingled  with  attention.  The  contraction 
of  the  lips,  and  the  askaunt  look  of  the 
eyes,  is  the  expression  of  a  deriding  and 
malicious  person  ;  shewing  the  teeth,  and 
straightening  the  lips  on  them,  shew  in- 
dignation and  anger.  To  turn  the  whole 
face  to  any  thing  is  the  action  of  one  who 
attends,  and  has  a  peculiar  regard  to  thai 
one  thmg.  To  bend  the  countenance 
downwards,  or  avert  the  eyes,  argues 
consciou.>  guilt ;  and  on  the  contrary,  to 
lift  up  tlie  face  is  a  sign  of  innocence, 
hope,  and  confidence.  The  countenance, 
indeed,  is  changed  into  many  forms,  and 
is  commonlv  the  most  certain  index  of  the 
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passions  of  the  mind  ;    wlien  it  is  pak',   it 
betrays  the  aijitatiou  of  the  sou!,    in  short, 
ihe  ceuiitenaiice  is  of  very  trreat  power 
and  force  in  all  we  do  ;    in  the  counten- 
ance we  discover  when  we  are  sup|iliunt, 
when  kind,  when  sorrowful,  when  merry  ; 
on  this  men  depend  ;    this  they  behold, 
and  this  they  first  take  a  view  of  before 
we  speak  ;   by  this  we  seem  to  love  some, 
and  hate  others  ;    and   by  this  we  under- 
stand a  multitude  of  thin^rs.      The  arm 
exii'ii'lfd  and  lifted  up,  signifies  the  power 
of  duui^  and  accomplishing  some  desired 
object ;    and  is  the  action  of  authority, 
vii;onr,  and  victory.      The   holding  the 
hands  clo^e  expresses  modesty,  bashful- 
ne>s,  and  diffidence.      As  the   hands  are 
the  mo-.t  pliant  members  of  the  bodv,  and 
the  most  easily  turned  to  all  sides,  so  are 
they  indexes  of  many  habits.    The  giving 
the  hand  is  the  action  of  striking  a  bargain, 
confirming  an  alliance,  or  of  delivering 
one's-self   into   the    power    of   another, 
"  Your  hand,   a  covenant."      To   take 
hold  of  the  hand  of  another,  expresses  ad- 
monition, exhortation,  or  encouragement. 
Many  of  our  actors  use  this  action  too 
frequently,    and    improperly ;     we   have 
seen  actors  lay  violent  hold  of  the  arms 
of  the  person  witJi  whom  they  were  con- 
versing, as  if  they  were  about  to  drag 
ihem  to  a  prbon,  though  neitlier  the  words 
or  business  of    the  scene  could  in  any 
way  warrant  such  an  action  ;    it  was  an 
error  much   practised  even  by  Garrick  ; 
old  Mackhn   inveighs  aeainst  him  for  it 
"  in  good  set  terms."     To  preserve  what 
is  termed  stage  effect,  actors  should  never 
approach  nearer  to  each  other,  than  that 
by  e.xtending  their  arms,    they  may   be 
enabled  to  take  hold  of  hands.      The  lift- 
ing up  of  both  hands  on  high,  is  the  ac- 
tion of  one  who  implores  and  expresses 
misery,    or  sometimes   congratulation   to 
Heaven  for  deliverance. 

'  Hi*  bands  now  free  from  t>onda,  be  Ufu  on 

high. 
Id  grateful  action  to  the  indulgent  gods.' 

"It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  say  what  num- 
ber of  motions  the  hands  have,  without 
which,  all  action  would  be  maimed  and 
lame,  since  these  motions  are  almost  as 
various  as  the  words  we  speak.  For  the 
other  parts  may  be  said  to  help  a  person 
when  he  speaks,  but  the  hand-^  we  may 
say  speak  for  themselves.  Do  we  not  by 
the  hands  desire  a  thing — do  we  not  bv 
the  hands  promise,  call,  di'^raiss,  threaten, 
act  the  suppliant,  express  our  astonishment, 
our  urief, — "  peace,  lea\e  wrin<;ing  of 
your  hands,  and  let  me  wring  your  heart ;" 
by  the  hands  do  we  not  a-'^k  questions, 
deny,  show   our  joy,  doubt,   confession 


penitence,  moderation  ?  do  not  the  hands 
pro\oke,  tbrbid,  make  supplication,  ap- 
prove, admire,  and  express  shame?  do 
they  not,  in  showing  places  and  persons, 
supply  the  place  of  adverbs  and  pronouns, 
insomuch,  tiiat  in  so  great  a  variety  or 
diversity  of  the  tongues  of  all  nations, 
this  seems  to  remain  the  universal  lan- 
guage common  to  all.*  Though  some 
of  the  foregoing  observations  may,  on  a 
hasty  view,  seem  trifling,  and  others  of 
no  importance,  yet  we  feel  inclined  to 
hope  the  inexperienced  actor  may  obtain 
some  information  from  them,  by  rcnder- 
iui,'  his  action  graceful  and  expressive. 
Action  has  a  decided  advantage  beyond 
mere  speaking  ;  by  speaking  we  are  only 
understood  by  those  of  our  own  nation, 
or  such  foreigners  as  may  understand  our 
language  :  but  by  just  and  regular  action, 
we  make  our  thoughts  and  passions  intel- 
ligible to  all  nations  and  tongues  ;  it  is, 
as  we  before  observed,  the  common  speech 
of  all  mankind,  which  strikes  our  under- 
standing by  our  ears,  a.s  speaking  ;  nay, 
perhaps,  makes  the  more  lasting  impres- 
sion, that  sense  being  the  most  vivacious 
and  touching. 

'  For  what  we  hear  moves  \e»8  than  what  wt 

see, 
Spectators  only  have  their  eyes  to  trust.' 

"The  chief  impression  is  ceriainly  done 
by  speech,  in  most  other  ways  of  public 
discourse,  either  at  the  bar  or  pulpit, 
where  the  weight  of  the  reason,  and  the 
proof,  are  Prst  and  most  to  be  considered, 
but  on  the  stage,  where  the  passions  are 
chiefly  in  view,  the  best  speaking,  desti- 
tute of  graceful,  natural,  and  impressive 
action,  would  prove  but  a  dull  and  dead 
discourse.  But  when  the  matter  we 
deliver  receives  force  and  life,  not  only 
from  the  propriety  and  graces  of  speaking 
agreeable  to  the  subject,  but  from  appro- 
priate and  corresponding  action,  it  i->  pe- 
netrating ;  it  has  a  soul,  it  has  life,  vigour 
and  energy  not  to  be  resisted.  For  the 
actor,  the  preacher,  the  pleader,  holds  his 
audience  by  the  eyes,  as  well  as  the  ears, 
and  commands  the-j  attention  by  a  double 


*  The  aocienUi  excelled  parlicuUrly  in  ac- 
tion ;  many  of  their  actorx,  bj  action  alone, 
could  ileicriliea  atory  without  speaking,  in  all 
itk  variety  uf  |)aiisioD».  One  of  them  was  so 
excellent,  that  when  a  foreign  prince  came  to 
Rome  in  th>-  time  of  Nero  the  tyrant,  at  his  de- 
parture he  aslied  no  other  favour  of  ihe  Km(ie- 
ror,  but  thai  mime,  whom  he  had  seen  perform; 
for  thiK  reason,  that  ao  be  had  many  barbarous 
nadons  bordering  round  him  of  different  speech, 
this  man,  by  his  action,  would  be  an  excel- 
lent intrrpreler,  whose  meaning  waa  g  -rell 
understood  without  the  use  of  speech 
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force  ;  but  to  make  these  motions  of  the 
face  and  hands  easily  understood,  that 
is,  to  arrest  and  seize  "the  passion  of  the 
audience,  they  must  be  properly  adapted 
to  the  matter  you  speak  of,  and  always 
resembling  the  passion  you  would  express 
or  excite.  You  should  never  speak  of 
mournful  things  with  a  gay  or  brisk  look, 
nor  affirm  any  thing  with  the  action  of 
denial,  for  that  would  make  what  you  say 
of  no  manner  of  authority  o» credit ;  you 
would  neither  gain  belief  or  admiration. 
Your  action  must  appear  purely  natural 
as  the  genuine  oft'spring  of  the  things  you 
express,  and  the  passion  that  moves  you 
to  speak  in  that  manner  ;  in  short,  the 
actor,  pleader,  or  preacher,  must  possess 
that  disciiiuination  in  the  management  of 
his  action,  that  there  may  be  nothing  in 
all  the  various  motions,  and  dispositions 
of  his  body,  which  may  be  offensive  in 
the  eyes  of  his  auditors  ;  nothing  grating 
or  unharmonious  to  the  ear  in  his  pro- 
nunciation ;  in  that  case  iiis  person  will 
be  less  agreeable,  and  his  speech  less  effica- 
cious, by  wanting  that  grace,  truth,  and 
power,  it  would  otherwise  attain." 


HERMAN  THE  FREE-LANCE; 

OR,  THE  RESCUE  AT  ANNe's  CROSS. 


{^Continued  from  page  \%1.) 

The  Storm  still  raged,  the  tininder 
rolled,  the  rain  poured  in  torrents,  and 
the  lightning,  as  it  descended,  rolled  along 
the  ground  like  waves  of  fire.  Such  a 
night  would  have  calmed  the  evil  work- 
ings of  ordinary  minds  ;  but  tn  Herman 
and  his  band,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
it  had  no  terrors.  The  lightning,  at- 
tracted by  their  armour,  formed  a  haio 
round  the  helmets  of  the  troop,  who, 
nothing  daunted  at  a  circumstance  they 
were  accustomed  to,  cracked  their  impious 
jokes  between  the  pauses  of  the  storm,  as 
freely  as  if  they  had  been  quietly  seated  in 
a  hostelry.  There  was  one,  however, 
who  could  not  think  of  the  nij^ht's  ad- 
venture, and  its  probable  termination, 
without  shuddering  :  this  was  Carl,  the 
youngest  of  the  band,  who,  for  having 
saved  the  life  of  Herman  in  some  battle, 
had  obtained  that  desperado's  confidence 
— he,  alone,  saw  the  iniquity  of  their  pro- 
ceeding. The  two  females,  roused  by 
the  loud  peals  of  thunder  to  a  state  of 
consciousness,  entreated  for  mercy  ;  but 
were  only  laughed  at  by  the  savage  band, 
who  still  "proceeded  at  a  furious  pace. 

Heniian  rode  in  advance  of  his  troop, 
and  frcqniviily  called  to  his  companions 


at  the  top  of  his  voice  to  increase  their 
speed  ;  but  the  horse  he  rode  was  superior 
in  strength  and  swiftness  to  any  of  their's. 
Vexed  at  wiiat  he  considered  to  be  their 
tardiness,  he  fiercely  rebuked  them, 
adding  a  volley  of  oaths  too  frighful  to  be 
recorded.  Almost  at  the  same  instant,  a 
thunder-bolt  fell  near,  and  striking  a 
large  tree,  hurled  it  withered  and  blasted 
across  the  road.  With  some  difficulty 
they  surmounted  this  impediment,  and 
proceeded  on  their  way.  Carl,  who  rode 
by  the  side  of  Braquemart,  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  ruffian  to  leave  the  girl  at 
the  next  village,  but  Conrade  replied  only 
with  a  laugh.  He  again  urged  him  to 
abandon  his  intention,  when  the  ruffian 
answered  with  an  oath, 

"  Think  ye,"  said  he,  fiercely,  "  that 
I  am  to  lo'-e  so  fair  a  prize^  because  the 
thunder  rolls  a  little  louder  than  it  is 
wont,  and  the  lightning  flashes  quicker 
and  stronger  than  usual  ?  No,  no,  Carl, 
keep  thy  seinion  for  fools  and  doddy 
pates !" 

A  peal  of  thunder  drowned  the  remainder 
of  the  ruffian's  speech,  and  a  vivid  flash 
of  lightning  glared  over  the  country  ;  by- 
its  light  the  rough  uneven  road  was  shewn, 
and  at  a  little  distance  a  small  cross  of 
free-stone  was  perceived. 

"  Yonder  is  St.  Anne's  Cross,"  said 
Carl,  "  leave  the  girl  here  ;  there  is  an 
abbey  not  more  than  an  arrow's  flight 
from  the  spot,  where  she  may  shelter  for 
the  night." 

"  Peace,  ninny'."  roar  d  Braquemart, 
"  the  wench  is  mine  ;  if  thou  troublest 
nie  much  longer,  I  may  make " 

Here  he  was  again  interrupted  by  a 
bright  flash,  descending  in  the  midst 
of  the  band,  followed  by  a  tremendous 
peal  of  thunder,  which  brought  Herman, 
his  horse,  and  the  Lady  Blanche,  vio- 
lently to  the  ground.  The  troop,  per- 
ceiving what  had  happened  to  their  leader 
and  his  prize,  instantly  halted,  and  several 
of  the  band  dismounted.  "  Our  leader  is 
dead  !"  exclaimed  one  of  them,  as  he 
lifted  up  the  lifeless  body  of  Herman, 
which,  scorched  and  horribly  disfigured, 
presented  an  appalling  spectacle.  His 
liehnet  had  been  melted  by  the  intense 
iieatofthe  electric  fluid,  and  the  metal 
had  run  in  streams  down  his  shoulders ; 
his  beard  and  thick  mustaches  were  singed, 
and  not  a  single  feature  of  his  face  was 
distinguishable.  Even  some  of  the  free- 
lances, daring  and  hardened  as  they  were, 
shuddered  with  horror  on  beiiolding  the 
disfigured  and  blackened  corpse  of  him 
who  had  so  often  led  them  to  battle  and 
conquest.  They  turned  to  the  Lady 
Blanche,  who  appeared  to  have  shared 
the  same  fate  ;  but  on  lifting  her  from  the 
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{jroiinH,  ihey  disoovprfnl  ihal  she  hail  re- 
ceived no  exliTiial  injury. 

On  a  sudden  li;,'ht.s  were  seen  advancing', 
and  voices  were  distinctly  heard  ;  for  the 
storm,  as  is  often  the  case,  after  venting 
its  fury  in  one  departing  P^al,  fjradually 
huslied,  while  the  lights  still  continued  to 
advance  rapidly.  In  a  few  moments  a 
party  of  ;irnied  men  were  observed  a|)- 
proachiii;.',  preceded  hy  four,  who  rode 
in  adviuici'  and  carried  torches.  The  free- 
lances were  not  men  lo  fly  ;  indeed,  es- 
cape was  impossible.  They  were  instantly 
ni  their  saddles,  and  awaited  with  couched 
lances  the  approach  of  the  party.  Carl 
endeavoured  lo  restore  the  Lady  Blanche  ; 
but  findinfj  his  attempt  proved  fruitless, 
yet  unwilling  to  leave  her  in  dan<,'er  of 
bemg  trodden  under  '.he  horses'  feet  during 
the  anticipated  skirmish,  he  bore  iier  to  a 
bank  by  the  road-side,  and  left  her  in  the 
care  of  Maud,  who,  with  the  help  of  some 
water,  which  she  procured  from  a  small 
spring  which  run  near  the  stone  cross 
before-mentioned,  succeeded  in  restorin'j 
her  mistress. 

At  this  moment  the  party  in  pursuit 
came  up  ;  they  halted  about  twenty  yards 
ofl^,  and  Sir  Guy  de  Metford  advancing, 
demanded  the  Lady  Blanche.  Well 
knowing  that  they  cnnld  not  trust  to  the 
Knight's  clemency,  the  free-lances  replied 
with  a  torrent  of  abuse.  Sir  Guv,  per- 
ceiving that  it  was  of  r.o  use  to  parley 
with  such  ruffians,  rode  back,  and  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  party,  advanced 
with  the  fury  of  a  whirlwind  upon  them. 
The  old  Knight  had,  spite  of  Sir  Guy's 
entreaties,  accompanied  the  party  in  pur- 
suit of  Herman  and  his  band. 

The  free-lances,  on  perceiving  that  their 
pursuers  were  resolute,  determined  to 
meet  them  with  that  obstinacv  which  a 
hopeless  ca.««  like  theirs  generally  inspires. 

"  Now,"  cried  Braquemart,  '•  a  firm 
hand,  a  well  girted  saddle,  and  another 
fling  at  these  whnreson  Islanders  ere  we 
part !" 

"  Peace,"  interrupted  Bernhard,  (who, 
perceiving  their  pursuer's  form,  had  or- 
derefJ  his  companions  to  set  forward  when 
he  should  give  the  word,)  "  here  will  be 
blondy  work  of  it  anon,"  said  he.  "  Ah  ! 
by  heaven,  ihey  come  !  Now,  if  ye  be 
true  Almaus,  flinch  not  ;  set  on  ! — upon 
em  charge  I" 

In  an  instant  the  two  parties  closerl,  at 
about  midway,  with  a  drccodful  shock. 
Nearly  a  score  of  lances  were  shivered  to 
pieces,  and  more  than  half  that  number  of 
saddles  were  emptied  ;  and  while  those 
who  were  less  fortunate  ih;in  their  fellows 
lay  sprawlinij  in  their  gore,  the  shouts  of 
those  above  them  ensrajed  in  the  dea'lly  con- 
flict seemwl  more  like  the  \ell>  of  demons 


than  of  mortal  men.  "  A  Withernc  !  a 
DeMetfoid!"  shouted  one  party  ;  while 
tJie  other  answered  with  loud  cries  of — • 
"  Down  with  the  dull  Islanders  ! — One 
blow  for  the  free  companions  ! — Strike 
for  the  Red  Grithn  !" 

Twelve  of  the  free-lances,  in  a  short 
time,  lay  on  the  tjroiind  horribly  muti- 
lated, w'hile  sixteen  of  the  Knight's  men 
were  either  killed  or  disabled.  In  one 
place  might  be  seen  two,  who,  unhorsed, 
were  engaged  in  a  deadly  struggle,  deal- 
ing blows  with  their  daggers  in  the  blind 
fury  of  b  tter  enmity  ;  while  in  aimtlu'r  lay 
a  mangled  wretch,  unable  to  crawl  oul  of 
the  melee,  trampled  on  by  the  horses,  and 
imploring  his  comrade  to  end  his  agony  by 
a  friendly  thrust.  Horses  snorted,  men 
yelled  and  swore,  and  swords  and  maces 
clashed  on  the  armour  of  the  combatants, 
who  fought  with  all  the  fury  that  re\enge 
and  hatred  could  inspire.  SirGii\  laid  about 
him  with  a  desperate  valour ;  two  of  his 
adversaries  had  already  fallen  beneath  his 
powerful  strokes,  when  Bernhard  spurred 
against  him.  The  athletic  free-lance 
showered  his  blows  upon  the  Knight,  and 
though  iiiaiiy  were  parried,  nought  but 
his  helmet  and  hauberk  of  proof  would 
have  saved  him.  Sir  Guy,  with  his  mace, 
returned  the  blows  of  his  adversarj  with 
such  effect,  that  Bernhard's  sword  was 
shivered  to  pieces;  but  ere  the  Knight 
could  strike  him  down,  the  free-lance 
closed  and  grasped  him  tightly  by  the 
throat.  Sir  Gry  dropped  his  mace,  and 
a  desperate  struggle  ensued,  which  was 
maintained  for  a  few  moments,  when  the 
Knifjht,  disengaging  ins  right  hand, 
qnicklv  drew  his  misencorde,*  and  struck 
his  advcrs'iry  on  the  face  with  all  his 
force.  The  i)lade  glanced  from  the  hard 
forehead  of  the  free-lance,  who  struggled 
hard  to  force  the  Knight  from  his  horse  ; 
but  it  was  a  vain  eftort^Sir  Guy  held 
him  titfhtly  with  his  left  hand,  and  dealt 
his  adversary  several  successive  strokes, 
till  Bernhard's  hands  relaxed  their  gra.sp; 
a  convulsive  tremor  shook  his  whole 
frame,  and  with  a  half  muttered  curse 
upon  his  destroyer,  he  dropped  lifeless 
from  his  horse.  Quickly  wheeling  round. 
Sir  Guy  beheld  the  old  Knight  stoutly 
contending  against  two  of  the  free-lances, 
who  had  slain  his  horse.  In  au  instant  one 
of  the  assailants  was  stretched  lifeless  on  the 
ground  ;  he  then  engaged  the  second,  but 
in  the  rush  which  took  place  at  the  same 
moment    thev    were   parted.       Sir    Guy 


•  Till-  '  MUcricorde.'or,  a»iltta»  KometlincH 
cal'.eil,  thi-  '  jVIercy  of  Gort,'  WHt  a  hIkuiis 
tlu(;|.'i'i  woiii  l>v  tlie  arnitfd  kni;:lil*  of  that  pe- 
liud,  uiid  111  alter  ngtn 
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assisted  the  old  knight  to  remount,  and  then 
heading  his  men,  rushed  again  upon  the 
free  companions.  The  charge  was  de- 
cisive .  unable  to  contend  any  longer 
against  such  a  superiority  of  numbers, 
they  brol<e  ground,  and  fled  precipitately. 

Courade  Braquemart,  though  generally 
the  foremost  in  the  fray,  was  in  this  in- 
stance the  first  to  set  the  example  of  flight : 
this  ruifian,  seeing  all  was  lost,  had  fallen 
back  unperceived  by  his  companions  as 
far  as  the  fountain,  from  whence  Maud 
and  the  Lady  Blanche  had  watched  the 
furious  conflict  by  the  light  of  the  few 
remaining  torches,  which  scarcely  served 
to  distinguish  friend  from  enemy.  Con- 
rade  spurred  up  to  the  fountain,  and  dis- 
mounting, spite  of  her  struggling  and 
screaming,  placed  Maud  on  his  horse's 
back,  then  quickly  remounting,  he  rode 
furiously  along  the  road.  At  the  same 
moment  his  companions  fled,  but  being 
without  incumbrance  they  soon  passed 
Conrade,  and  left  him  far  behind  them. 
He,  of  course,  was  the  first  overtaken  by 
the  Knight's  party.  The  park-keeper 
and  falconer  both  perceived  his  flight 
with  Maud,  and  eager  to  prove  their  de- 
votion and  readiness  to  serve  her,  pursued 
the  rutfian  with  couched  lances.  But 
the  park-keeper's  horse  soon  outstripped 
that  of  the  falconer :  he  came  up  with 
the  rufiian,  and  heedless  of  the  conse- 
quences, levelled  his  lance  at  Conrade. 
The  weapon,  piercing  his  tough  jerkin, 
passed  through  his  body,  and  cast  him 
and  Maud  to  the  ground.  With  a  groan 
of  agony  tiie  soul  of  Conrade  took  its 
flight,  while  Maud  was  raised  from  the 
ground  (unhurt,  save  a  few  bruises)  by 
her  lover,  who  bore  her  in  safety  back  to 
the  spot  where  her  mistress  was  already 
in  the  arms  of  Sir  Guy 

Need    the   sequel  "be    added  ? The 
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next  day's  sun  smiled  on  the  union  of  the 
Knight  and  the  fair  Lady  Blanche;  and 
ere  the  week  was  out,  the  buxom  Maud 
became  the  wife  of  the  happy  park-keeper. 
Whether  the  less  fortunate  falconer  stabbed 
or  hung  himself  in  despair,  or  sought  a 
watery  grave,  is  not  recorded ;  and,  in- 
deed, were  we  in  possession  of  the  facts, 
we  should  question  the  propriety  of  dwel- 
ling on  a  subject  which  would  tear  the 
bandage  from  the  healing  wounds  of  those 
who  iiave  experienced  the  tortures  of 
hopeless  love.  J.  Y.  A n. 


EPIGRAM. 

TO    .»     TIPPLING    CURATK. 

lii't  others  draw  the  cork  and  drink, 
Enouuli  if  llidu  approach  the  l)rinli  ; 
'Tim  iliy  piotVssion  to  endure, 
And  to  siivt  sinners  l)y  Ihy  cur :. 


THE    MIRACULOUS  WAFERS. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Gudule  at  Brus 
sels,  are  shown  the    miraculous  wafers, 
and  the  melo-dramatic  history  belonging 
to  them,  of  which  several  illustrative  ta- 
pestries, as  beautiful  as  paintings,  exist  in 
the   same   church.     From  these  pictures 
it  appears,  that,  during  the  persecution  of 
the  Jews  at  Brussels,  one  of  them,  who 
was   both    rich  and  spiteful,   wishing  to 
insult  the  religion  of  Christ,   induced  one 
of  his  own  creed,   by   means  of  a  large 
sum  of  money,  to  commit  the  sacrilege  of 
forcing  open  the  tabernacle,  on  the  altar 
of  St.  Catherine's  chapel,  and  steal  from 
thence  the   consecrated   wafers,    used  at 
the  Communion,   to   the  amount  of  six- 
teen, amongst  which  there   was  one  lar- 
ger than  the  rest.  These  wafers  he  after- 
wards carried  t^  his  employer,   who  re- 
sided at  Enghien,  where  it  is  said  that  the 
Jew  and    his  family  passed  their  time  in 
vomiting  imprecations  on  these  represen- 
tatives of  the  real   body  of  our  Saviour, 
according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  creed. 
Shortly  after,  the  original  perpetrator  of 
this   sacrilege   was  found   murdered,  by 
some  unknown  person,  upon   which  his 
widow,  terrified  at  having  in  her  posses- 
sion so  fearful  a  charge,  carried  forthwith 
the  consecrated  wafers  to  the  Israelites  of 
Brussels,  who  amused  themselves  in  scof- 
fing and  maltreating  these  innocent  sym- 
bols of  religion.     Some  of  those  fanatics 
carried  there  hatred  so  far  as  to  transfix 
them,   with  their  poignards,  to  the  table 
on  which  they  lay  scattered.     This  last 
act  of  barbarity  was  the  signal  for  their 
punishment.     The  sacred   wafers  spirted 
warm  blood  !  and  the  culprits  fell  sense- 
less to  the  ground.     This  scene  forms  the 
subject  of  one  of  the   pictures.  .  To   be 
brief,  the  wafers  were  consigned   to  the 
care  of  the  parish  priest  of  our  Lady  of 
the  chapel — the  guilty  Jews  were  denoun- 
ced, arrested  and  thrown  into  dungeons, 
from  whence,  after  a  regular  process,  in 
which  the  theft  as  well  as  the  miracle  of 
the  blood  were  duly   attested,  they  were 
taken  out,  paraded  about  the  streets,  their 
flesh  torn  with  pincers,  and  at  last  burnt 
alive,  at  a  place  called  La  Grosse  Tour. 
From  that  time  every  Jew  was,  by   a  de- 
cree of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,   banished 
from  the  country. 

After  the  recovery  of  the  miraculous 
wafers,  a  dispute  arose  as  to  which  of  the 
churches  should  have  possession  of  them. 
The  priest  v/ho  had  received  them  from 
the  Jewess,  claimed  them  for  his  church, 
but  the  chapter  of  St.  Gudule  insisted  on 
I'         iheir  riijht  to  have  them.     This  alterca 
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lion  was  at  last  put  an  end  to,  by  a  com- 
[iromise,  in  virtue  of  whidi,  thirteen  of 
tlie  small  wafers  were  surrendered  to  the 
priest,  and  the  two  remaining  small  ones, 
with  the  largest,  ?iven  over,  in  full  and 
perpetual  possessinn,  to  the  church  of  St. 
Gudule.  In  this  church  they  are  preser- 
ved and  worshipped,  under  the  name  of 
the  miraculous  wafers  (1928.)  They  are 
contiined  in  a  very  rich  frame,  fixed  to 
a  cross  of  gold,  and  are  carried  in  so- 
lemn procession  once  a  year   through  the 

principal   streets    of  Brussels. Gran- 

riUe'i  Travels. 

STONE     CROSSES. 

Stone  crosses  owe  their  origin  to  the 
marking  of  Druid  stones  with  crosses,  in 
order  to  change  the  worship  without 
breaking  the  prejudice.  Many  of  the 
crosses  presumed  to  be  Hunic  rather  be- 
long to  the  civilized  Britons.  Crosses  were 
also  erected  by  many  of  the  Christian 
kings  before  a  battle,  or  great  enter- 
prize,  with  prayers  and  supplications  for 
the  assistance  of  Almighty  God.  Whi- 
laker  is  of  opinion  that  crosses  with  scroll 
work  are  antecedent  to  the  conquest. 

INDUSTRY. 

A  fruitful  soil  increaselh  the  harvest, 
a  plentiful  sun  augmenteth  the  store,  and 
seasonable  rains  drop  fatness  on  the  crop 
we  reap,  but  no  rain  fructifies  more  than 
the  dew  of  perspiration. 

COOLNESS    OP    TEMPER. 

A  man  that  wants  temper,  will  be  sure 
not  to  want  trouble.  Even  all  the  stars 
are  seen  in  a  night,  when  there  is  a  clear 
serenity;  but  tempests  arising  darken  all 
the  sky,  and  take  those  little  guiles  of 
light  away.  No  storm  can  shake  the  edi- 
fice of  that  mind  which  is  built  upon  the 
base  of  temperance.  It  plareth  a  man 
out  of  the  reach  of  others,  but  bringelh 
others  to  be  within  his  own.  'Tis  the 
temper  of  the  sword  that  makes  it  keen 
to  cut,  and  not  to  be  hackt  by  others 
striking  on  it.  'Tis  the  oil  that  makes  the 
joint  turn  smooth,  and  makes  the  door 
to  open  without  creaking.  Caesar  with 
a  word  appeased  a  daring  mutiny,  by 
calling  his  army  Romans,  and  not  his 
fellow-soldiers.  And  w.th  as  small  a 
matter  Psamniticus  saved  '.he  sacking  of 
a  city.  Cyrus  had  newly  taken  one  of 
his  fownsj  and  the  soldiers  in  a  hurry 
running  up  and  down,  Psamniticus  with 
him,  asked,  "  What  was  the  matter  ?" 
Cyrus  replied,  "  They  dcstn  v  and  plun- 
der your  citv,"  to  which  Psamniticus 
answered,  "  It  is  not  now  mine,  but 
yonr's."  This  reply  to  the  conqueror  caused 
him  to  order  the  soldiery  to  desist  from 


their    ravages,     and  thereby    saved    the 
town. 


STAGE    LIGHTS. 

From  a  plate  prefixed  to  Kirknian's 
Drolls,  printed  in  1G72,  in  which  tliere  is 
a  view  of  a  theatrical  booth,  it  should 
seem  that  the  stage  was  formerly  lighted 
by  two  large  branches  of  a  form  similar 
to  those  now  hung  in  churches.  They 
being  found  incommodious,  as  they  ob- 
structed the  sight  of  the  spectators,  gave 
place  iti  a  subsequent  period  to  small  cir- 
cular wooden  frames,  furnished  with  can- 
dles, eight  of  which  were  hung  on  the 
stage,  four  at  either  side  ;  and  these  within 
a  few  years  were  wholly  removed  by 
Garrick,  who,  on  his  return  from  France, 
first  introduced  the  present  commodious 
method  of  illuminaling  the  stage  by  lights 
not  visible  to  the  audience. — Essay  on 
Acting. 

REQUISITES   TO    FORM    AN    ACTOR. 

In  person,  he  should  not  be  too  tall, 
nor  too  short,  but  of  a  moderate  stature  ; 
neither  too  fleshy,  nor  over  lean,  he  should 
be  of  an  active,  pliant,  and  compacted 
body  ;  a  knowledge  of  fencing  and  dan- 
cing, well  read  in  ancient  and  modern 
history,  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  cos- 
tume of  the  different  nations,  so  as  to  be 
enabled  to  dress  his  characters  with  pro- 
priety and  correctness  ;  abstemious,  stu- 
dious, and  diligent ;  well  gifted  by  na- 
ture, aided  by  such  acquirements  and 
accomplislimeuls,  he  possesses  all  that 
may  be  requisite  for  the  formation  of  a 
good  actor. — Ibid. 


THE  TURKISH  ARMY. 

The  military  force  of  Turkey  may  ap- 
pear over  rated,  but  the  estimate  is  found- 
ed on  the  statements  of  travellers,  whose 
testimony  is  unimpeachable  On  the  open- 
ing of  tJie  present  campaign,  it  was  con- 
fidently said  that  the  Porte  could  not  raise 
more  than  40,000  men.  What  is  the  fact? — 
the  fortresses  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Balkan  mountains  alone  are  defended  bv 
at  least  120,000.  At  Adrianople  there  are 
no  fewer  than  100,000,  and  in  the  capital, 
the  number  now  training  after  the  Euro- 
pean discipline  is  scarcely  inferior. f  Thus 
we  have  full  300,000,  without  enume- 
rating the  supplies  which  the  •.'real  feuda- 
tories are  preparing  to  furnish,  the  p^cha 
of  Salonica  alone  can  furnish  30,000,  Al- 


t  This  inrormation,  let  u*  remember,  is 
from  an  eye-witness.  From  the  "ame  autho- 
rity we  learn,  that  the  Turkish  minhterg 
eHtimate  the  population  of  the  whole  empire, 
nt  more  than  thirty  millions  ;  an  eslimatc  pro- 
bably not  exag^ernted.  If  Egypt  be  iiirlii'icd. 
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bania,  Servia,  and  perhaps  Bosnia  ;  have 
yet  to  send  in  tlieir  contingents,  and  the 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor  may  raise  a  con- 
siderable  number.  Asiai.  Jour. 


GUM    ARABIC. 

The  principal  commodity  of  the  country 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Senegal,  is  that 
valuable  drug  called  gum  arable.  This 
tree  is  described  by  Labat  as  a  species  of 
acacia,  small,  prickly,  full  of  branches, 
and  covered  with  leaves  moderately  long, 
very  narrow,  and  of  a  perpetual  verdure. 
Some  say  it  bears  a  white  flower,  com- 
posed of  five  leaves,  which  form  a  kind 
of  cup  ;  but  other  naturalists  represent  it 
as  formed  of  one  leaf,  in  the  manner  of  a 
funnel,  and  say  the  flowers  are  in  clus- 
ters. The  petal  rises  from  the  bottom  of 
the  flower,  and  at  length  becomes  a  pod, 
three  or  four  inches  long,  filled  with 
small,  round,  hard,  and  black  grains, 
which  serve  to  propagate  the  species.  Of 
this  species  of  gum-tree,  there  are  three 
forests,  all  of  them  situated  in  the  desert 
north  of  the  river,  and  at  nearly  equal 
distances  from  it.  Every  year  produces 
two  crops,  if  we  may  thus  term  it,  of 
gum  ;  the  first  and  best  in  December,  and 
the  other  in  March.  The  first  tears  or 
exudations  are  the  largest,  the  driest,  and 
most  pure,  with  every  other  advantage 
required  in  this  drug  ;  and  the  other  more 
soft,  glutinous,  and  impure.  The  Decem- 
ber crop  is  gathered  after  the  rains  have 
ceased,  and  the  moisture  of  the  earth  has 
rendered  the  sap  more  abundant ;  but 
that  in  March  is  procured  by  making  in- 
cisions in  the  trees,  which  have  then  too 
little  vigour  to  produce  it  of  themselves.  The 
natives  sell  the  gum  by  a  cubic  measure, 
called  a  quintal,  which  holds  about  two 
hundred  weight,  and  this  they  exchange 
for  goods  of  about  two   shillings  value. 

H.  B. 


for  the  irreverent  idea  of  its  composition, 
is  situated  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de 
I'Etuve.  It  has  been  called  the  ^atl- 
tUitCtt-Pi^, — puer  qui  minget ;  and  re- 
presents the  figure  of  a  naked  child,  in 
bronze,  of  excellent  workmanship,  sup- 
plying the  requisite  filet  d'eau.  This 
fountain  is  celebrated  all  over  Flanders, 
and  held  in  such  reverence,  that  when- 
ever a  religious  procession,  or  Kermesse, 
takes  place,  in  which  the  host  is  prome- 
naded under  a  baldaquin  through  the 
streets,  escorted  by  the  military,  and 
preceded  by  a  great  concourse  of  priests 
and  monks,  followed  by  a  still  greater 
number  of  tlie  inhabitants,  the  little  per- 
son is  dressed  up  for  the  occasion,  in  a 
laced  coat,  and  cocked  hat,  a  sword,  the 
cordon  rouge,  with  a  proper  contrivance 
in  his  dress  for  the  continuation  of  the 
act,  which  he  never  ceases  to  perform, 
even  during  the  passing  of  the  religious 
procession  before  it.  The  statue  is  the 
production  of  the  sculptor  Duquesnoy. 
It  bears  also  the  name  of  the  oldest  Bur- 
f;her  of  Brussels.  The  Archduke  Maxi- 
milian, and  Louis  XV,  made  a  present 
to  it  of  several  sumptuous  suites  of  clothes, 
and  the  latter  went  so  far  as  to  bestow 
upon  it  the  cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis, 
Several  citizens  have  left  legacies  to, 
and  there  is  actually  a  valet  de  chambre 
belonging  to  the  little  gentleman,  who  is 
well  paid  to  dress  him  on  every  gala-day. 
Granville's  Travels. 

CUSTOM    AT    MALDEN,    ESSEX. 

"  The  custom  of  Borough  English,  is 
kept  up  here,"  says  Brookes,  "  by  which 
the  youngest  son,  by  reason  of  his  tender 
age,  and  not  the  eldest,  succeeds  to  the 
burgage  tenure,  on  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther." JoiDA. 


RELIGIOUS  CKKF.MONY  AT  BRUSSELS. 

It  is  only  in  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries that  instances  of  religious  ceremo- 
nies, bordering  on  idolatry,  are  to  be  met 
with.  A  procession  takes  place  in  this 
town,  the  nature  of  which  leads  me  to 
make  this  observation.  Brussels  is  re- 
markable for  a  jjreat  number  of  peren- 
nial fountains,  which  are  much  more  con- 
venient than  pumps.  In  most  of  these 
fountains,  the  water  is  distributed  spa- 
ringly, but  uninterruptedly,  in  small 
streams,  which  are  generally  made  to 
come  from  the  mouth  of  animals  or  hu- 
man figures.     One  of  these,  remarkable 


^nwlrottana. 


CARDINAL  WOLSEY. 

When  this  overbearing  man  was  at 
the  height  of  his  authority,  he  formed  an 
iniquitous  court,  called  "  Legantine," 
which  exercised  an  inquisitorial  power 
over  laity  as  well  as  clergy.  Archbisho]> 
Warnham  informed  Henry  of  this  :  "Ay  '. 
ay  !"  said  the  King,  "  why  I  find  a  man 
knows  not  what  is  going  forward  in  his 
house  !  but  do  you  speak  to  him .'"  Warn- 
ham did  speak  to  him,  and  it  signified 
nothing  ;  but  Wolsey  finding  a  general 
indignation  against  the  institution,  wisely 
annihilated  it.  Warnham  had  great  cool- 
ness. Once  having  in  a  leiter  styled 
Wolsey,  '  his  brother,'  the  proud  cardinal 
was  offended,  and  spoke  brutal  words 
against  Warnham,  who  only  made  this 
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answer  to  those  who  reported  ihein  to 
him,  "Tut!  tut!  kiuiw  ye  not  that  he 
is  drunk  with  prosperity." 


JAMES    WHITELY. 

This  worthy,  whose  name  is  well  known 
among  the  erratic  tribes  of  Thespis,  was 
once  the  manager  of  several  of  the  pro- 
vincial theatres,  amonjj  which  may  be 
enumerated  those  of  Sheffield,  Manchester, 
and  Nottingham.  He  was  of  a  singular 
disposition,  having  ever  a  constant  and 
vigilant  eye  to  his  interest.  One  evening, 
during  the  performance  of  Richard  the 
Third,  he  gave  a  tolerable  proof  of  that 
being  his  leading  principle.  Representing 
tlie  crooked-back  tyrant,  he  e.xclaimed, 
"  Hence  babbling  dreams,  you  threaten 
herein  vain,  conscience  avaunt," — ^'that 
man  in  the  broun  wig' there  has  got  into 
the  pit  without  paying," — "  Richard's 
himself  again."  \\  hiie  on  his  death-bed  in 
the  town  of  Sheffield,  he  sent  for  an  un- 
dertaker, and  actually  made  a  contract 
with  him  for  the  expences  of  his  funeral, 
with  this  stipulation,  he  (the  undertaker) 
should  take  one-half  the  amount  in  tickets, 
for  his  widow's  benefit.  During  the  re- 
presentation of  Macbeth,  he  came  off  the 
stage  during  the  murder  of  the  king,  but 
found  the  property  man  had  forgotten  to 
provide  the  blood  ;  he  called  loudly  and 
vociferously,  "  the  blood,  the  blood, 
Where's  the  blood,  my  dear  ?"  "  Lord, 
Sir,  I  have  quite  forgotten  it." — "  You 
have,  eh  ?  Never  mind,  F'U  soon  procure 
some,"  and  at  the  same  time  giving  the 
imfortunate  property  man  a  tremendous 
blow  on  the  nose,  the  effect  of  which 
soon  procured  the  wished-for  blood  ;  he 
then  held  his  hand  under  the  droppings 
until  a  sufficiency  was  obtained  for  hands 
and  daggers,  and  coolly  said,  "  There,  my 
dear,  that  will  do."  He  has  more  than 
once,  at  Sheffield,  dressed  at  his  lodginL's 
for  Othello  or  Oroonoko,  with  his  face 
blacked,  and,  completely  armed  at  all 
points,  deliberately  walked  through  the 
streets  to  the  theatre,  with  a  long  train  of 
the  rabble  at  his  heels. 

THE  LAST  VERY  BAD  ONES. 

Why  is  an  oak  tree  like  a  tight  shoe  ? 
Because  it  produces  a — com. 

Why  is  a  dil'tjent  boy  like  a  Thames 
waterman  ?  Because  he's  constantly 
a— plying. 

Why  is  a  black-leg  superior  to  a  man 
who  is  superior  to  him  ?  Because  he's  a 
better. 

Why  is  a  man  who  prai.ses  his  wife  too 
much,  like  a  man  who  abuses  his  wife 
too  much  ?     Because  he  over- rates  her. 

Why  do  hop-pickers  keep  so  close  to 
one  another  ?  Becaus-e  they  are  all  to- 
sather.  Lit.  Gaz. 


THE    runsUlT  op  LITERATURE. 

A  printer  observing  two  bailiff's  pur- 
suing an  ingenious  but  distressed  author, 
observed  is  was  a  new  edition  of  the 
"  Pursuits  of  Literature,"  unbound,  but 
hotprcxsed.  m  — 

SUTTON-AT-HONE. 

MONUMENTAL     INSCRIPTION    TO    THE    ME- 
MORY   OP    SIR  THOMAS    SMYTHE. 


To  the  glorie  of  God  and  the  pious 
meniorie  of  the  Honourable  Sir  Thomas 
Smylhe,  Knt.,  late  Governour  of  the  Ea.st 
Indian,  Muscovian,  French,  and  Sommer 
Islands  Companies ;  Treasurer  of  the 
Virginia  Plantation  ;  prime  unilertaker  in 
the  yeare  1612  for  that  noble  designe  the 
discoverie  of  the  North  West  Passage ; 
Principal  Commissioner  for  the  London 
Expedition  against  the  Pirates,  for  a  voy- 
age to  the  river  Senegal  on  the  coaste  of 
Africa.  One  of  the  Chiefe  Commissioners 
for  the  Navie  Roiall,  and  somctyme  Am- 
ba-'^sadour  from  the  Majestic  of  Create 
Britaine  to  the  Empetour  and  Create  Duke 
of  Russia  and  Muscovia  ;  who,  havinge 
judiciouslie,  conscionably,and  with  admi- 
rable facilili^,  managed  many  difficult  and 
weighlie  affaires,  to  the  honour  and  profit 
of  this  nation,  rested  from  his  labours  the 
fourth  daie  of  Sep.  1625  ;  and,  his  soule 
returninge  to  Him  that  gave  it,  his  bodie 
Ls  layd  up  here,  in  the  hope  of  a  blessed 
resurrection. 

From  those  large  kiugdomes  where  the  <iunne 

doth  rise  ; 
From  that  rich   uewfounde  world   that   west- 
ward lyes  ; 
From  Volga  to  the  Floud  of  Amazones  ; 
From  under  lioth  the  Poles  and  all  the  Zones; 
From  all  the  famnus  rivers,  landes,  ao<l  seas, 
Betwixt  this  place  ami  our  Antipodes  ; 
He  gott  iiilelligence  what  caighte  befounde, 
To  give  contentment    through   this    massle 

rounde. 
But  tindinge  eartblie  ihinges  did  rather  tire, 
His  longinge  Koule  then  answerd  her  desire  : 
To  this  ohscured  village  he  wilhdrewe  ; 
From  hence  his  heavenly  voyage  did  peraewe  ; 
Here  siimmd   up   all,   and   when  his   gale  of 

breth 
Had  left  becalmed  in  the  porte  of  dethe 
The  soules  frayl  barke,   and   safe  had  landed 

her, 
(Where  Faith,  his  factor  and  his  harbinger, 
Alade  place  before,)  he  did  no  doubt  obtaine 
That  welth  which  here  on  earthe  wee  seek  in 
vaine.t 

t  Sir  Thomas  Smythe  was  Governor  of  the 
Company  trading  to  the  Esst  Indies,  and  Trea- 
surer for  the  Colony  of  Virginia  ;  he  was  Am- 
bassador also  to  the  Court  of  Russia,  and 
served  the  office  of  Sheriff  of  London.  In  1600. 
Upon  the  dect^se  of  his  father  he  succeeded 
him  as  Customer  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  'A'hile 
fulfilling  these  appointments  he  resiued  at 
Deptford,  where  his  splendid  mansion  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1618.  After  this  caliimlty 
happened,  he  retired  to  Bounds,  near  Tun- 
bridge ;  finally,  settling  at  an  eslatp  he  pos- 
>esped  in  the  parish  of  Sutton-at-Hone,  near 
Dcptfon:,  ill  wl.itli  i.luct  he  died  in  \C2!i 
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DATE. 


Oft.  a 


DATE. 


CORRESPONDING    CHR0N0L0(;Y. 


St.  PelaKiii 


St.  Doinninii 


—  )■> 


St.  Paulinii 


St    Etiielbiirge. 


I  a 


n 


St.  WillViii 


'its  F.llKtUS,  J  lll-'il 

tialis.  il 


,St    Jiuic-karii. 


Oct.  8  Our  sHint  was  an  ac'.ress  of  Antioch.  She  nas 
coiiveiteti  by  M.  Nonnus,  bishop  of  Heliopolis, 
who,  in  the  nii<ldle  of  a  discourse  he  was  deliver- 
ing to  the  church  of  St.  Julian,  pointed  to  Pelas- 
gia,  decked  in  the  finery  of  her  i)rofessioii,  and 
exclaimed,  "The  Almighty  in  his  goodness  will 
sliew  mercy  even  to  this  woman,  the  work  of 
his  hands."  She  heard,  felt  the  force  of  his 
observation,  and  became  penitent. 
17^5.  —  Died  on  this  day.  Dr.  Andrew  Kippis,  the 
author  of  Captain  Cook,  and  abrid^er  of  his  voy- 
ages. Ur.  K.  was  a  writer  iu  the  fllonthly  Re- 
view, anil  the  author  of  the  History  of  Know- 
led^e,  &c.  He  also  edited  the  first  six  volumes 
of  the  Biograpbia  Britannica.  His  style  is  ad- 
mired for  its  perspicuity, 

'J  Saint  DomnJnu.i  suti'ered  martyrdom  .A.  d.  304. 

I»it'>, — On  this  day  expired  Charles  Mills  at  South- 
j  amptoii,  .KT.  ;-t8  ;  a  writer  of  consiileratde  talent. 
I  His  works  are  the  Histories  of  Mahomedanism 
I  and  the  Crusades  ;  the  Travels  of  Theodore  Uucas, 
j  and  the  History  of  Chivalry  ;  the  latter  work 
I  created  so  much  interest  in  the  literary  world,  that 
everyeopy  of  the  Istedition  was  disposed  of  sliorlly 
after  its  appearance.  His  attention  was  devoted 
to  a  s-econd  edition,  when  his  death,  caused 
by  severe  study,  terminated  his  labours. 
10  St.  Paulinus  was  consecrated  Archbisliop  of  York, 
liy  Justus,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  is  said 
to  have  converted  Edwin,  king  of  Northumberland, 
to  Christianity,  and  to  have  been  the  founder  of 
York  Cathedral.  His  death  hajjpened  A.  d.  664. 
\82\. — On  this  day  his  Majesty  made  his  public  en- 
try into  the  capital  of  his  Hanoverian  dominions. 
I ;  St.  Kthelburge  was  sister  to  St.Eronwald.bishop  of 
London,  and  by  him  was  appointed  abbess  of  a 
nunnery  which  he  founded  in  Essex-  This  saint 
is  called  Alburg  for  shortness.  She  died  a.d.  664. 
I4"J2.  On  this  day  the  navigator,  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus, discovered  America,  the  largest  of  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world,  for  the  Spaniards  ;  it 
derives  its  name  from  Americus  Vespulius, 
though  he  did  not  approach  this  continent  until 
U'J7. 

12  Our  saint  who  was  preceptor  to  King  Alfred,  was 

famed  for  his  vast  theological   learning.     In  (itiy 
he  was  instituted  archbishop  of  York,  and  while 
holding  this  see    he   was   twice    deposed.     His 
death  occurred  at   a  monastery   he   founded  at 
Oundle  in  Northamptonshire,  a.  d.  "09. 
'7y4.— On  this  day  was  fought  the  battle  of  War- 
saw, lietween   the  Poles  and  the  Russians,   when 
the  capital  was   taken   by  the  forces  of  General 
Suwarrnw,  who    defeated   the     Poles  with  jrreat 
slaughter.     At  the  partition  ofPcdand,  Warsaw 
was    ceded   to  the   King  of  Prussia. 
13!  These  saints  are  termed  the  Three  Crowns  of  Cor- 
ilova,  where  they  suffered  martyrdom,  a  d  304. 
1515. — Fought  on  this  day  the  battle  of  Marignon 
in  !taly,  when  the  French,  under  Francis  I,  sig- 
nally   deteatcd  the  Swiss  ;    but  the  victory  was 
bought    with  the  life    of    the   brave    Chevalier 
Bayard, 
riii.s  saint  was  bishop    of  Wurtzburg,     He  died 

a-  d.  7.')2. 
1756. — Died  on  this  day  John  Henley,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Orator  Henley."  He 
was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge; 
after  he  entered  into  orders  he  preached  on  Sun- 
days on  Theology,  and  on  Wednesdays  he  lec- 
tured chiefly  on  political  subjects,  on  which  occa- 
sions he  declaimed  against  the  great  persons  of 
bis  day,  including  Pope  among  the  number.  Pope 
in  return  blazoned  him  to  infamy  in  his  Duncia 
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l^ie  Baron  ttroaked  his  darke  brownc  face, 

And  turned  \\\*  heade  aside, 
To  wipt?  away  the  startin)(e  teare 

He  proodlye  Ktrove  to  liyje. 

"  H«re,  take  her,  child  of  EUe,"  he  saide. 
And  gave  her  llHy  while  haade — 

"  Beie,  Uke  my  deare  and  only  childe" 

Child  ok  Ellk  — 
Percy*  Reliquet  of  Ancient  English  Poetry. 

The  experience  Honry  the  Seventh  had 
acquired  in  his  youth,  from  observing  the 
proud  and  factious  spirit  of  the  nobility, 
taugiu  him,  as  a  necessary  step  towards 
securing  his  seal  upon  tlie  English  throne, 
the  importance  of  curbing  that  restless 
disposition  among  the  nobles,  which  had 
been  so  fatal  to  the  peace  of  the  nation 
from  the  conquest  upwards,  and  given 
licence  to  the  needy  and  mercenary. — 
Before  the  accession  of  that  prince,  might 
constantly  triumphed  over  right,  and  the 
devastating  and  bloody  wars  between  the 
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rival  Roses  had  created  a  spirit  of  disaffec- 
tion and  rebellion  throughout  the  land. 
Travelling  was  at  all  times  dangerous ; 
and,  even  in  London,  though  surrounded 
with  walls,  the  lives  and  properties  of  the 
citizens  were  not  always  secure.  During 
the  reign  of  this  crafty  and  politic  prince, 
the  arts  were  encouraged,  commerce  re- 
vived, and  the  carriages  lately  employed 
in  tiie  service  of  the  contending  parties, 
were  now  laden  with  merchandize ;  the 
many  villages,  and  even  some  towns, 
which  are  scattered  over  the  country,  fir^it 
arose ;  and  the  gloom  and  desolation  whicn 
had  overspread  the  kingdom  gradually 
dispersed.  The  people,  tired  of  a  long 
and  sanguinary  civil  war,  gladly  hailerJ 
the  return  of  peace,  and  svere  not  to  be 
easily  roused  into  rebellion  again,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  failure  of  the  two  attempts 
of  Simnel  and  Warbeck.* 

*  The  adventures  of  this  youlli  f.ir  exceed 
thi-  niidest  fiction,  and  bis  untinu'ly  fate  ran 
not  liut  excite  our  commiseratiuii.  His  rea 
pretensions  are  to  this  day  a  subject  of  Uitpute, 
for  we  arc  told  that  the  confe^Hion  eztorteil 
from  hira  by  Henry  was  so  full  of  cnnlndlc- 
lions,  that  it  raised  doutits  In  the  minds  of 
some  who  were  before  disputed  to  consider  him 
as  an  impostor. 
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During  the  time  of  the  vinlent  strucrgles 
we  have  alluded  to,  there  stood  between 
the  town  of  Fairford  and  the  little  village 
of  Marston  Maisey,  in  Gloucestershire,  a 
castellated    building,  held  by    Sir  John 
Stapylton.   a  knight   of   an   ancient  and 
honoinable  family,   whose  ancestors  had 
dwelt  there  from  the  time  of  the  Norman 
conquest.     He  was  devotedly  attached  to 
the   house    of   Lancaster,  and    when  an 
appeal  to  arms  was  made  by  the  two  fac- 
tions, he  sold  the  greater  part  of  his  estates 
and  joined  the  standard  of  Henry,  with  his 
two  sons,  who  were  destined  to  return  no 
more.     At  the  battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross, 
Robert,  the  eldest,  was  slain  by  an  arrow, 
and  the  youngest  fell  at  Hexham,  while 
bravely    defenduig    his   father  from   the 
attacks  of  a  band  of  spearmen,  led  by  Sir 
William  Haviiand,  a  knight  of  gigantic 
stature,  who  savagely  slew  him,  after  he 
had  been  beaten  down  and  disarmed.     In 
this  battle,  Sir  John  himself  received  se- 
veral  wounds,  some   of  which   were  too 
.serious  to  admit  of  his  ever  tnking  the 
field  again.     A  cross-bow-bolt  liad  shat- 
tered the  bone  of  his  left  arm  so  dreadfully, 
that  it  was  rendered  entirely  useless. 

Vexed  at  being  thus  incapacitated,  and 


inwanlly  vowing  to  be  revenged  on  the 
destroyer  of  his  son,  the  bereaved  father 
returned  to  his  home  alinost  heart-broken. 
Perhaps  he  would  have  sought  his  own 
death   by  rushing  into  the   midst  of   his 
enemies,  had  not  the  recollection   of  his 
daughter,  now  fast  growing  up  to  woman- 
hood, withheld  hun.     Who  would  protect 
her  in  those  unsettled  times,  if  he   should 
fall  ?     It  was  the  gentle  Agnes  who  made 
his  life  supportable,  and  in  her  society  he 
sought  to  bury  for  a  time  the  recollection 
of  his  loss.     But  there  were  limes  when 
the  remembrance  of  his  first  Ijorn's  death 
flashed  across  his  brain,  and  made  the  un- 
happy  father  curse  the  faction  that  had 
torn   asunder  the   ties  of  friendship  and 
kindred.     Robert  had  died  in   his  arms, 
as  he  vainly  endeavoured    to  (iluck    the 
arrow  from  his  breast,  and  Edwanl  was 
struck,    mangled    and    bleeding,    to   the 
groiHid  before  his  face. 

The  remembrance  of  those  scenes  woidd 
often  recur,  when  the  pain  of  his  many 
wounds  had  occasioned  a  temporary  de- 
lirium ;  and  nought  but  the  attentions  o' 
his  beloved  child  could  soothe  his  mind, 
and  make  existence  supportable.  Beautifu' 
she  was, — fit  subject  for  a  poet's  pen 
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p.iiiiti'i's  pencil  ;  and  h.-r  ni\nil  \v;i^  litUvl 
for  sucli  a  slirine.  AUhoiii;li  she  had  not 
niiinhored  twenty  'innuiers,  there  lacked 
ni)l  wealtliy  snilors  for  such  a  perfection. 
Her  Hilher  was  a  man  of  ^n-at  learning 
for  that  rude  a^e,  when  scmio  of  En|,'land's 
stoutest  knights  could  neiiher  read  or 
write;  but  he  was  nA  the  K-s  skilled  in 
warlike  exercise,--,  and  had  ilone  ^ood  ser- 
vice on  the  part  of  the  weak-minded  Henry 
and  his  ainazon  Queen  ;  indeed  this  had 
considerably  reiluced  his  possessions,  and, 
when  he  returned  home,  the  coldness  of 
those  of  his  neighbours,  who  had  not  taken 
part  in  the  quarrel,  slung  him  to  the  (juick. 
Bi:t  he  concealed  his  indignation,  and 
appeared  but  little  abroad,  seldom  ven- 
turing to  leave  his  estate,  unless  upon 
particular  occa^ons. 

Several  years  hail  elapsed  since  the 
deiith  of  his  sons,  during  which  time  the 
deadly  feuds  of  the  Ro-os  had  raided  with 
unabated  fury.  At  length  the  Vorkists 
prevailed,  and  Henry  was  in  their  power. 
Ni>t  long  after,  Queen  Margaret  landed 
in  England,  accompanied  by  her  son,  re- 
solving to  try  the  issue  of  another  battle, 
ami  being  encamped  near  Tewksbury  she 
waited  the  approach  of  Edward. 

Sir  John  had  heard  of  the  landing  of 
the  Queen,  and  although  he  forgot  not  the 
heavy  losses  he  had  sustained  by  espousing 
her  cau.se,  he  would  have  gladly  joineil 
her  standard,  had  not  his  wounds  rendered 
him  incapable  of  bearing  arms.  The 
Knight  was  well  aware  tliat  a  battle  must 
be  fought  as  soon  as  the  two  armies  met 
e.irh  other,  and  he  waited  anxiously  for 
the  result  of  the  combat. 

One  evening,  in  the  month  of  May,  Sir 
John  sat  in  a  small  room,  which  he  u>e.l 
as  a  study  :  he  had  once  or  twice  attempted 
to  read,  but  the  agitation  of  his  mind 
would  nnt  allow  him.  His  jewelled  fingers 
held  down  the  leaves  of  a  splendidly  illu- 
minated book,  but  his  eye  wandered  from 
the  page,  and  glanced  sorrowfully  on  a 
suit  of  battered  armour,  which  stood  in 
one  corner  of  the  room.  A  lance,  a  sword, 
«nd  a  mace  hung  a^'ainst  the  wall  ;  they 
had  been  once  wielded  by  a  vigorous  and 
skilful  hand,  but  were  now  to  be  u.-ed  by 
their  possessor  no  more  '.  He  thought  on 
the  time  when  he  had  vaulted  on  his  horse 
amidst  the  .-houLs  of  his  retainers,  armwl 
in  that  harness  which  he  was  never  to  fill 
auain  :  he  thou;;ht  also  on  the  fate  of  his 
two  sons,  and  then  on  his  only  rt-maining 
child,  his  heautiful  and  virtuous  Asnes: 
no  marvel  that  his  book  was  unheeded. 
He  sat  for  .some  time  in  this  moixl,  until 
night  had  closed  in,  when  the  clatter  of 
horse/  hoofs  struck  on  his  ear.  He  lis- 
tened attentively.  Ha^l  the  !  allle  been 
'ought  ? — It  might  be  a  parly  of  the  con- 


querors coiue  to  burn  and  spoil  liis  dwell- 
ing— no,  it  was  a  single  horseman.  Scarce 
harl  the  thoughts  risen  in  his  mind,  wlie  i 
a  servant  entered,  and  informed  him  that 
a  traveller  wailed  without,  re(piirini:  a 
night's  .shelter  tuider  his  roof,  having 
been  attacked  i)y  a  band  of  men,  who  had 
slain  his -■servant.  The  Kniglil  commanded 
them  to  show  the  straiiu'er  every  attention, 
and  having  descended  into  the  hall,  he 
welcomed  him  with  much  couitesy. 

In  answer  to  Sir  John's  inquiries,  the 
stranger,  in  a  few  words,  informeil  him 
that  his  name  was  Godfrey  Haviland,  and 
that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Cirencester, 
when  he  was  waylaid  by  a  party  "f  men, 
who  killed  his  only  allendani,  and  that  he 
escaped  through  tlie  rteetness  of  his  horse. 

"  .\y,  ay,"  said  Sir  John,  "  some  of 
the  cursed  fore-ritlers  belonging  to  one 
of  the  armies  which  mn.st  now  lie  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  but,  I  hope.  Sir,  they 
have  not  de-poiled  you  of  any  valuables?" 

"  No,  nothing,  save  a  jerkin  and  ho.se, 
which  mv  poor  knave  had  strapped  be- 
hind him"." 

"'Twas  lucky  thai  yon  escaped  with 
your  life.  Sir  ;  the.se  are  unsettled  times, 
and  the  strongest  arm  takes  mo.st.  What 
ho !  Will,  a  flagon  of  Malmsey,  and  a 
pasty  for  my  guest." 

In  a  few  minutes  a  table  was  spread, 
and  a  venison  pasty,  together  with  a  large 
gammon  of  bacon,  and  a  flagon  of  wine, 
was  set  before  the  stranger,  who  eat 
heartily.  Having  finished  his  repast,  he 
begged  to  know  the  name  of  his  enter- 
tainer. 

On  the  Knight's  replying  to  this  ques- 
tion, the  stranger's  face  was  flushed  for 
a  moment,  and  then  turned  deadly  pale  ; 
but  Sir  John  noticed  it  not,  and  desired 
a  servant  to  bid  the  Lady  Agnes  attend 
him.  She  shortly  enltrcd,  and  was  in- 
troduced by  her  father  as  his  daughter, 
— his  sole  remaining  child.  The  breast 
of  the  stranirer  heaved,  and  a  burning 
blush  passed  across  his  fine  and  manly 
countenance,  but  the  Knight  aitribnted 
this  to  bashfidness  ;  his  guest  was  but  a 
youth,  and  had,  perhaps,  been  little  in 
the  company  of  females;  but  Haviland's 
emotion  was  occasioned  by  a  far  difterent 
feeling.  He  knew  that  his  father,  Sir 
William  Haviland,  was  the  man  who  had 
slain  the  son  of  his  now  kind  and  hospi- 
table entertainer,  whose  hall  now  sheltered 
him  in  a  time  of  iHnser  and  iincertaintj'. 
— It  was  fortnnaie  that  Sir  John  knew 
not  the  name  cif  the  destroyer  of  his  .^on, 
or  his  dwelling  mi«_'ht  liavc  been  a  scene  of 
murder,  but  he  had  never  learnt  the  name 
and  title  of  the  man  who  had  slain  his 
boy. 

The  beauty    of  Agnes  made  a  strong 
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impression  on  young  Haviland,  who  more 
than  ever  re^fretted  the  fierce  rashness 
of  his  father.  He  saw  clearly  that  there 
was  little  hope  of  a  union  with  the  family 
who  had  suffered  such  a  loss  by  the  hand 
of  his  parent,  and  when  night  arrived, 
he  retired  to  rest,  his  nnnd  disturbed  by  a 
multitude  of  painful  reflections.  Sleep 
fled  his  couch,  and  when  morning  dawn- 
ed lie  arose  unrefreshed.  After  dressing 
himself,  and  preparing  for  his  departure, 
he  passed  out  from  his  chamber,  when 
the  first  object  he  beheld  was  Agnes. 

Great  was  his  astonishment  on  per- 
ceiving her  at  so  early  an  hour  ;  but  ere  he 
had  spoken,  she  moved  softly  away  on 
tiptoe  and  waved  her  hand.  He  followed 
her  until  she  had  descended  into  a  lower 
apartment,  when  the  maiden,  while  her 
heart  throbbed  wildly,  said — 

"  Fly  from  this  place  if  you  value 
your  life,  Sir  I  you  are  known  to  one  of 
my  father's  men." 

"  Known,  dearest  lady,"  faltered  Ha- 
viland. 

*•'  Ay,  known  as  the  son  of  the  fierce 
man  who  destroyed  my  poor  brother," 
replied  Agnes,  while  her  blue  eyes  swam 
with  tears  ;  "  but  fly,  if  you  would  not 
suflfer  a  dreadful  death.  My  maid  told 
me  yesterday,  that  our  falconer,  who 
was  with  my  father  at  Hexham,  swore 
that  yon  are  the  son  of  Sir  William 
Haviland  ! — 'twill  soon  reach  my  father's 
ears." 

"  Oh,  dearest  lady,  how  shall  I  express 
my  gratitude — but,  believe  me,  I  had  no 
share  in  your  brother's  death." 

"  Talk  not  of  that  now,  quick  to  the 
stables,  and  ride  hard,  for  my  father  will 
soon  be  stirring." 

"  But  how  shall  I  pass  the  gate  ?" 

"  I  have  the  keys  here — haste,  or  you 
will  be  lost." 

As  she  spoke,  she  led  the  way  to  the 
stables,  and  Haviland,  with  all  haste,  sad- 
dled his  horse. 

The  gates  were  cautiously  unlocked.  He 
pressed  the  hand  of  Agnes  to  his  lips, 
while  his  sobs  impeded  his  voice  ;  but 
the  danger  was  great,  and  vaulting  on 
his  steed,  he  faltered  "  farewell,"  and 
soon  left  the  hall  behind  him. 

Leaving  Godfrey  Haviland  on  his  way, 
^e  must  return  to  Stapylton   Hall. 

As  the  morning  advanced  the  old  Knight 
arose,  and  breakfast  being  laid  in  a  small 
room  adjoining  his  study,  he  waited  the 
presence  of  his  guest.  Agnes  shortly 
entered,  pale  and  dejected. 

"  Why  what  ails  thee,  my  child  ?"  said 
Sir  John,  as  he  kissed  her  blanched 
cheek,  "  thou  hast  been  weeping."— 
Agnes  pleaded  illness,  and  took  her  seat 
by  her  father,  who  wondered  at  the  ab- 


sence of  his  guest.  After  waiting  for  some 
time,  a  seivant  wassentto  rouse  him  from 
his  slumbers,  when  his  flight  was  disco- 
vered. 

The  old  Knight  was  astonished  beyond 
measure  at  the  disappearance  of  his  guest, 
and  concluding  that  he  was  some  adven- 
turer who  had  paid  him  a  visit  with  a 
sinister  intention,  he  desired  his  servants 
to  look  to  the  plate  and  other  valuables  ; 
when,  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  the 
falconer  came,  and  informed  his  master 
that  he  had  entertained  the  son  of  his 
deadly  foe. 

Words  cannot  paint  the  astonishment 
and  chagrin  of  Sir  John  upon  receiving 
this  intelligence.  He  stood  for  some 
moments  as  if  paralized,  then  stamping 
furiously  on  the  floor,  he  desired  thai 
his  park-keeper  should  attend  him,  and 
striding  into  his  study,  slammed  to  the 
door  with  great  violence.  Agnes,  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  the  fugitive,  to  whose 
flight  she  had  been  a  party,  flew  to  her 
chamber  to  conceal  her  agitation. 

In  the  mean  time,  her  father-paced  the 
room  with  hurried  step.  He  stopped  at 
times  and  looked  on  his  battered  harness, 
then  struck  his  forehead  with  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  and  vented  his  rage  '.n  a  low, 
half-st:fled  voice,  hv  excitement  rendered 
inarticulate,  and  resembling  the  growl  of 
an  angry  wolf.  A  tap  at  the  door  of  the 
study  roused  him. 

"Enter,"  he  cried;  and  a  man  strode 
into  the  room,  cap  in  hand  ;  he  was  rather 
under  the  ordinary  height,  but  broad- 
shouldered  and  muscular.  His  face  full, 
but  distinctly  marked,  and  his  hair  cut 
quite  close  to  his  head.  His  neck  was 
bare  and  brawny,  and  his  face,  by 
constant  exposure  to  the  weather,  had 
become  of  a  dark  brown.  His  dress  was 
a  coarse  tunic  of  green,  with  trunk  hose 
of  red  serge,  and  buskins  of  buff  leather 
A  short  sword  hung  at  his  belt,  which 
was  buckled  tight  round  his  body.  His 
whole  appearance  bespoke  the  perfect 
woodsman. 

"  Wat  Fluister,"  said  the  Knight,"  thou 
hast  been  a  faithful  follower  of  mine  for 
these  twenty  years — Harkee,  I  have  need 
of  thy  assistance  ;  quick,  don  thy  jaze- 
nint."t 

"  I  have  left  it  with  Will  the  armourer, 
at  Fairford,  to  be  mended,  "  said  Wat. 

"  Take  this  then,"  reaching  a  jazerant 
from  the  wall : — "  haste,  and  on  with  it ; 
and  look  ye,  take  your  bow  and  three  of 
your  best  shafts  ;  begone  !  and  come  to 
me  as  soon  as  thou  art  ready." 


t  Jazer.wt. — A  frock  of  twisted  or  linked 
mail,  without  sleeves,  somewhat  lighter  than 
the  hauberk  worn  by  the  knights. 
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Wat  left  the  room,  but  in  a  few  imniites 
eturiied.  He  had  put  on  the  Kiii','hi's 
mailed  coat,  and  a  sallet  or  h^ht  iron  cap. 
He  carried  his  bow  in  his  iiand,  and  bore 
on  his  elbow  a  small  target  or  buckler, 
like  those  worn  by  the  archers  of  that 
period. 

"  That's  my  nimble  servitor,"  said  the 
Knijfht  ;  "  and  now  saddle  Cob,  my  pel- 
ding,  take  the  blood  hound,  and  ride  after 
the  fellow  vvho  left  this  mornin-:  ■ — and 
harkee,  Wat,"  in  a  suppressed  voice, 
"  see  that  he  travel  no  more — thou  know- 
est  what  I  mean  /  thou  hast  sharp  shafts, 
and  a  trusty  bow  —  give  him  not  the  same 
'vantage  as  thou  would'st  thine  own  ene- 
my— he  is  mine  !  shoot  him  from  his 
horse,  ere  he  knows  that  thou  art  near 
him  !" 

Wat  stopped  not  a  moment  to  question 
this  command.  It  was  enough  that  it  was 
given  by  his  master,  whose  word  with 
him  was  law.  In  less  than  five  minutes 
he  passed  out  on  the  Knight's  own  horse, 
at  full  speed,  followed  by  the  hound. 
After  riding  a  short  distance,  Wat  distin- 
guished the  marks  of  the  fugitive's  horse's 
hoofs,  and  the  dog  wi?  immediately  laid 
on.  He  well  knew  that  Haviland  would 
find  it  difficult  to  pick  his  way  over  a  part 
of  the  country  he  was  unacquainted  with, 
and  he  doubted  not  that  he  should  come 
up  with  him  before  he  had  got  any  dis- 
tance. 

Godfrey  Haviland  was  not  far  off.  He 
heard  the  yelp  of  the  dog,  and  a  cold  tre- 
mor ran  through  his  frame,  as  he  disco- 
vered that  he  was  tracked.  VVat,  though 
he  could  not  see  his  vict'm,  knew  well 
that  he  was  not  far  off,  he  therefore  in- 
creased his  pace,  and  moved  on  rapidly. 
Haviland,  in  the  mean  time,  had  struck 
out  of  the  road,  and  gallopped  across  the 
country.  It  was  not  long  before  a  brook 
stopped  his  prosress :  he  beheld  it  witli 
joy,  as  he  well  knew  it  was  the  onlv  re- 
fuge from  Uic  enemy  that  tracked  him. 

"  Now,  my  good  steed,"  said  he, 
"  bear  thy  master  through  this  trial,  or  he 
will  never  press  thy  trusty  sides  airain." 

He  plunged  into  the  brook  as  he  spoke. 
The  stream  wa.-^  swollen,  but  the  noble 
animal  swam  with  its  master  for  several 
yards,  when  the  water  became  shallower. 
I^earing  to  land  again,  Haviland  dashed 
down  the  stieam,  which  ran  throush  a 
wood  at  a  little  distance.  He  arrived 
there  just  in  time  to  escape  from  the  view 
of  his  pursuers,  who  came  up  ta  the, brook 
as  Haviiand  entered  the  wood.  Wat 
swore  deeply  on  finding  that  he  was 
baulked. 

"  Ah  !  'tis  of  no  use,  Fangs,"  said  he 
to  the  dog,  as  he  saw  the  animal  run  up 
and  down  the  bank  of  the  stream.     "  We 


have  been  tracking  an  old  hand.  Jet  us 
both  return  and  prepare  our  backs  for  the 
cudgel." 

After  several  endeavours  to  regain  the 
scent,  Wat  turned  his  horse's  head  to- 
wards home.  He  soon  reached  the  hall, 
and  having  replaced  Cob  in  the  stable,  he 
repaired  to  Sir  John's  apartment. 

"  Well,  Wat,"  said  the  Knight  eagerly, 
"  ha<t  ihou  revenged  me  /" 

"  No,"  replied  he,  sullenly,  scarce 
knowing  what  to  say — "  he  has  'scaped." 
"  Ha  !  thou  knave  !"  cried  Sir  .lohn, 
starting  on  his  feet, — "  escaped,  did'st 
thou  say  ? — Then  ami  foiled,  and  through 
thy  mischance — There,  villain,  take  thy 
guerdon." 

As  he  spoke,  he  struck  Wat  a  violent 
blow  on  his  broad  chest,  which,  spite  of 
the  jazeranl  he  wore,  made  the  woodsman 
stagger,  and  proved  that  the  Knight  had 
one  powerful  arm  left.  The  blood  mounted 
in  Wat's  dark  face — his  eyes  flashed  fire, 
and  with  a  thrust  of  his  hand  he  sent  the 
Knight  reeling  to  the  wall — then  j^rasped 
the  handle  of  his  short  sword,  which  he 
half  unsheathed  ;  but  it  fell  back  harm- 
lessly m  its  scabbard  ;  its  wearer's  head 
sunk  upon  his  breast — a  tear  fell  on  the 
floor,  but  the  foot  of  the  woodsman  was 
quickly  drawn  over  it,  and  he  stood  mo- 
tionless for  several  moments  without 
speaking. 

"  Wat,"  said  the  Knight,  after  a  long 
pause,  "  thou  hast  raised  thy  hand  against 

thy  master,  and " 

'•  I  have,"  interrupted  Wat,  "and  will 
not  the  poor  worm  turn  on  the  fool  that 
treads  it  down  ? — lam  your  vassal,  'lis 
true  ;  I  have  eaten  of  your  bread  these 
twenty  years,  and  ne'er  took  blow  before. 
^  on  are  my  master,  or  your  blood  .should 
wash  this  floor." 

"  The>e  are  high  words  for  one  of  tliy 
stamp,"  said  the  Knight,  in  a  tone  of  re- 
monstrance, fearing  to  anger  the  resolute 
woidsman,  whose  teni|.er  was  always 
mild  and  gentle,  except  when  roused. — 
"  A  rope  and  a  swing  from  the  wall 
woidd  have  been  thy  fate,  if  thou  had'.st 
some  masters  ;  but   thou    hast   served  me 

faiihfully " 

"  And  been  struck  like  a  dog  in  return," 
said  Wat. 

"  Nay,  nay,  Wat,  dvrell  not  on  thai — 
but  how  came  the  springald  to  escape  ?" 

"  He  made  for  the  brook,  and  baulked 
the  hound — 'twas  no  fault  of  mine." 

"  Well,  well,"  continued  the  Knight, 
in  a  calnit-r  tone,  "  it  can't  be  helped  now  ; 
but  I  am  vexed  at  his  escape.  His  father 
slew  my  Edward  when  the  poor  boy  lay 
on  the  ground  disarmed  and  helpless." 

Sir  John  drew  h!>  hand  across  his  face 
a-  he  spoke,   and    wiped   the   tear  awii\ 
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which  hung  on  his  eyelid.     Wat's  stern 
nature  was  softened. 

"  My  honoured  master,"  said  he, 
"  would  1  had  known  that  yesternight — 
you  should  have  been  revenged." 

"  I  know  thee,  Wat — I  know  thee," 
said  the  Knight,  "  and  methinks  thou  hast 
had  time  to  know  thy  master,  and  bear 
with  him  when  he  speaks  thee  harshly. 
Here,  let  this  make  amends." 

He  placed  several  gold  pieces  in  Wat's 
hand.  The  woodsman  received  the  mo- 
ney on  his  broad  palm,  looked  earnestly 
at  it  for  several  moments,  then  let  it  slip 
between  his  fingers,  and  it  fell  on  the 
floor. 

"  I  will  not  take  it,  Sir  John,"  he  said, 
"  my  master's  love  and  protection  is  the 
onlv  wage  I  crave." 

He  then  abruptly  left  the  room,  before 
tlie  Knight  had  time  to  reply. 

"  Strange  fellow  !"  exclaimed  Sir  John, 
"  there's  not  a  pampered  knave  on  my 
poor  estate  that  possesses  half  thy  feeling — 
thou,  at  least,  art  faithful." 

We  must  now  return  to  Godfrey  Havi- 
land,  whom  we  left,  after  he  had"  baffled 
his  pursuer.  He  held  on  his  way  at 
full  speed  until  he  had  quite  cleared  the 
wood,  when  he  resolved  at  all  hazard  to 
inquire  of  the  next  person  he  met,  the 
way  to  the  town  of  Tewkesbury.  It  was 
not  long  before  lie  obtained  the  necessary 
information,  and  found  that  he  had  de- 
viated considerably  from  the  road.  After 
an  hour's  hard  riding,  he  came  in  sight  of 
the  town,  and  beheld  the  tents  of  the  Lan- 
castrian forces  spread  over  the  fields;  while 
from  one  of  the  largest,  the  Queen's  ban- 
ner floated  in  the  breeze.  Various  bodies 
of  soldiers  were  in  motion,and  their  armour 
and  weapons  flashed  brightlv  in  the  morn- 
ing's sun,  which  shone  resplendent  on  the 
CotPswold  hills,  that  rose  above  the  ex- 
tensive landscape,  covered  with  the  verdure 
of  spring. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


But  the  Robin  with  his  eye  of  jet, 
WIio  pipes  from  the  bare  bougtis  merrily 

To  the  Primrose  pale  and  Violet, 
He  is  the  dearest  songr  to  me. 


THE  DYING  NUN. 
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Reclining  in  her  last  faint  sleep  she  lay. 
And  as  the  moon  in  mournful  sadness  kissed 
Her  lonely  couch,  she  smiled.   No  sister  friend 
Was  near  that  couch,  the  heav'n  bound  thought 

to  mar  ; 
But  while  the  mellow  organ's  distant  strain 
Swell'd  into  deepness  in  the  dreamy  air, 
She  slept,  and  prayed  the  while  swet  t  whis- 
pering 
Responses.     Then  anon  there  came  a  pausp. 
Of  that  beseeming,  wherein  angels  hold 
Their  bland  communings  ;    'twas  a  lapse  that 

e'en 
l\Iade  silence  list  in  ecstasy,  and  drew 
The  wandering  soul  from  weary  slumber  to 
It's  mystery.     In  smiles  she  woke,  for  she 
Had  dream'd  of  heav'n  ;  and  now  the  earth 

seeni'd  dumb 
With  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  so  much  sweetness, 
Mark  you  the  veily  tint  which  death  so  deli- 

cafe 
Hath  spread  :  Full  surely  he  some  angel  hath 
Installed  with  his  rough  jurisdiction,  to 
Construct  a  softer  path  to  bleaseilne.ss  ; 
For  he  as  sweetly  steals  o'er  that  wan  face 
As  shadows  grow  in  eve's  declining  sun. 
And  hark  !  she  welcomes  his  approach  with 

song. 
The  waning  spirit,  solving  into  air, 
In  heaven's  own  silvery  lirightness  graced, 
In  numbers  soft  as  e'er  made  sorrow  smile, 
She  bids  her  last  good-bye  to  earthly  beauty. 
Chanting  its  lasting  lullaby  into  the  grave. 
A'lieu  awhile  thou  dear  departed  shade  ! 
In  heiiv'ns  dominions,  haply,  thoumay'st  rank 
With  those,  who  in  the  hour  of  doom  surround 
The  rnircy  seat,   and  heav'ns  almighty  wrath 
Soolh  down  to  bland  forgiveness.     Oh,  if  so, 
And  1  that  heard  thee  sing  thy  soul  away. 
Sweet  recognition  make  to  heav'n  for  grace, 
Not  daring  to  look  up,  I'll  sue  to  thee 
For  interceding  meed  and  in  thy  smile 
Welcome  long  alieu'd  hope,  nor  know  despair. 

W    MOULEY. 
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THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  GARDEN 
BOWER. 

I'ke  Song  in  Miss  JMitford's  New  Tragedy  of 
Rienzi. 


The  Bed  Rose  is  Queen  of  the  Garden  Bower, 

That  glows  in  the  sun  at  noon. 
And  the  I/idy  Lily's  t!ie  fairest  flnvv'r 

That  swings  her  while  bells  in  the  breeze  of 
June  ; 
But  they  wlio  come  mid  frost  and  flood, 

Peepinj;  from  b  ink  or  root  of  tree. 
The  Primrose  and  the  Violet  bud. 

They  are  the  dearest  tlow'rs  to  me. 

The  Nightingale's  is  the  sweetest  song 

That  ever  the  Rose  lias  heard, 
And  when  the  Lark  sings  tiie  clouds  ;imong, 

The  Lily  looks  up  to  the  heavenly  bird  ; 


Ye  liachelors  !   pi'ythee,  beware  ! 

For  Love  we.irs  a  varied  disguise  ! 
He  lurks  in  the  tresses  of  hair, 

And  floats  in  the  soul  of  the  eyes; 

He  sleeps  in  tho  dimples  of  cheeks, 
fhat  blush  with  his  heanliful  glow; 

On  lip'i  he  a  pleasure-giound  seeks. 
And  feeds  on  lheki.-iS  they  bestow. 

He  makes  Beauty's  movement  his  sun. 
Or  romps  with  her  sh -de  on  the  ground  ; 

Wherever  tier  fniry  feet  run 
The  sly  young  attendant  is  found. 

On  down  of  the  bosom  that  swells, 
With  fancies  his  lessons  iini)art ; 

In  each  many  lieauty  he  dwells. 
But  lives,  lil;e  a  thought,  in  the  heart.    T. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  BAR. 

Continued  frum  page  185. 

*'  After  a  lonp^,  lonp  interval,  there 
came  within  the  precinct:-,  but  not  the 
rules  of  the  Bench,  he  of  the  Emerald 
Isle  to  enlighten  us.  That  was  an  acqui- 
sition ;  for,  as  Shelah  would  say,  he  was 
'  a  jewel  of  a  man,'  and  would  'talk  : 
ve   sjods  I    how    he  would  talk.'      Lord 


po?( 
allv 


first  a|if>earance,  and  was  really  taken  by 
surprise  ;  the  Chief-Justice's  philosophy 
was  wholly  at  fault — all  his  speculations 
on  life  and  character  were  completely  set 
at  defiance,  and  the  concatenation  of  loiijj 
established  ideas,  once  and  for  ever  irre- 
trievably disturbed  by  ihe  alliterative  and 
fluent  Hit)ernian.  Trope,  simile,  meta- 
phor, and  all  figures  of  speech  were 
brought  to  the  assault  of  judicial  patience  : 
the  chaste  and  classic  scholarship  of  the 
peer  w;ts  '  frijjhtened  from  its  propriety,' 
he  snorted  like  the  war-horse  in  Job,  he 
shook  his  wii;  in  very  ind'g'nation,  and 
seemed  ready  to  descend  from  hi*  jiride 
of  place  and  brinjj  down  jndu'nieiit  in 
propria  persona  on  the  offendinj^  bar- 
rister; but  nolhin<j  would  do,  the  orato- 
rical shilelah  was  still  flourished  with 
tremendous  elfect  round  h's  affrijjhted 
liead.  It  was  a  running  fire.  It  set  at 
nought  all  the  experience  of  his  Lordship, 
for  he  might  but  remember  haply  Bishop 
Atterbury's  mild  reproach  of  Lord  Ca- 
dogan,  that  he  was 'a  bold,  bad,  blus- 
tering, bloody  bouby  ;'  or  the  title  to  Dr. 
Milner's  pamphlet  of  the  miraculous  cure 
of  '  Winifred  White  of  Wolverhampton, 
at  St.  Winifred's  Well ;'  but  what  were 
they  to  the  rnsary-strung  alliteration  of 
Charles  Phillips  ?  It  was  the  report  of 
Perkins's  gtni,  distinguished  by  lime 
alone,  yet  ever  the  same  in  sound — t 
came  over  the  ear  like  the  '  sweet  south,' 
when  it  approaches  in  le.'-s  favoured 
climes,  loaded  with  the  faint  and  pestife- 
rous blasts  of  the  sirocco. 

"  Heaven  be  good  unto  us,  but  it  seems 
that  the  luckless  tribunal  has  been  gifted 
with  another  import  from  the  Sister  Isle 
— one  who  has  modestly  declared  '  that 
when  he  does  prepare  his  speeches,  he 
produces  periods  for  which  he  has  no  rea- 
son to  blush.'  He  has,  it  would  appear, 
enough  of  business,  if  it  be  only  in  his 
own  cause.  Perhaps  no  one  envies  him 
his  client,  and  he  may  yet  fail  perhaps 
in  his  attempts  against  the  Press,  as  one 
I  knew  did  towards  himself, — a  man  who, 
being  desperately  enamoured  of  a  scorn- 
ful lady,  proposed  to  move  her  feelings 
by  suicide,  and  yet  enjoy  tho  result  of 
his  .ict,  and  who,  when  the  door  of  the 


chamber  was  burst  open,  as  the  report  o 
the  harmless  pistol  was  heard,  e.\clainie<l, 
with    mingled  vexation  and  self-satisfac- 
tion, to  his  friend,  '  By  the  powers,  gen 
tlemen,  but  I  have  missed  myself  !' 

"  What,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
witty,  has  become  of  Dubois?  Surely 
we  have  some  need  of  him  in  these  de- 
generate days,  and  of  a  continuation  of 
his  '  Ryghte  merry  and  conceitede  Tour.' 
His  debut  in  the  law  was  as  a  client,  not 
a  counsellor ;  when  he  .-tood  upon  his 
{lefence  as  the  author  of  •  My  Pocket- 
book,'  and  dared  to  brave  tlie  fury  of 
Sir  Richard  Phillips  himself.  Alas  ! 
that  was  a  settler  of  the  famous  Sir  John 
Carr  and  his  pleasant  hi.stories,  and  be. ore 
unheard-of  jests — all  fell  before  the  ruth- 
less and  unsparing  hand  of  Dubois  ;  his 
just  and  humorous  expose  of  the  preten- 
sions of  the  travelled  knight  attracted  the 
commendation  even  of  Sir  Vicary  him- 
self, who  had  never  before,  perhaps,  ex- 
pressed approbation  of  any  thing  not  pe- 
culiarly law-full,  and  drew  down  on  the 
City  publisher  the  emphatic  encomium 
of  Lord  Elleuborough,  '  That  he  was 
the  weakest  man  ever  allowed  to  walk 
abroad  without  a  keeper.'  The  joint 
attack  of  author,  advocate,  and  judge, 
could  not  be  withstood — Joe  Miller  was 
foreclosed  to  the  wandering  cavalier, 
and  book-fitted  regions  for  ever  left  un- 
visited.  The  defendant  had  the  victory  ; 
for  the  party  was  eminently  unequal,  and 
the  defeated  knight  had  better  have  pre- 
viously exclaimed  with  Voiture,  the  poet, 
when  challenged  to  the  combat,  '  The 
party  is  not  equal — you  arc  tall,  and  I 
short — you  are  brave,  and  I  am  a  cow- 
ard— you  wish  to  kill  me,  I  consent  to 
be  considered  as  killed — what  do  you 
want  more?'  There,  unfortunately,  did 
Dubois'  critical  exertions  cease.  It  could 
not  certainly  be  from  want  of  subject ;  it 
might  be,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was 
but  loo  abundant,  and  that  he  might  grow 
bewildered  as  he  contemplated  the  amoimt, 
and  cast  away  his  pen  in  despair  We 
are  bound  to  be  right  joyful  that  a  suc- 
cessor has  not  been  wholly  wanting  to 
him,  for  a  similar  supposititioits  and  most 
satisfactory  murder  has  been  but  now 
rouniiitted  on  one  who  ont-carrcd  Carr 
himself; — on  one  who  contrived,  by  his 
books,  to  shove  himself  into  the  pre- 
sence of  every  crowned  head  in  Europe 
unable  to  read,  or,  reading,  to  compre- 
hend them.  Peace  to  thc>  manes  of  the 
hapless,  but  amusmg  Caledonian  ;  and 
honour  to  him  who  bade  him  rely  ratliir 
on  that  faith  he  pretends  to,  and  on 
which  he  drew  sn  largely  in  his  transac- 
tions with  ihe  public,  than  upon  his  good 
works,  for  future  comfort. 
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"  I  deemed  that  I  had  spolcen  of  all 
those  who  claimed  Ireland  as  their  native 
country  ;  but  tliere  was  one  we  must  not 
forget,  and  that  was  Mike  Nolan  ;  he 
who,  to  much  perseverance  and  study, 
added  somewhat  of  genius  and  the  brogue, 
{)ublished  well  and  larj^a-ly  on  that  most 
intricate  of  all  subjects,  the  Poor  Laws, 
and  was  consequently  in  request  at  the 
Sessions  in  cases  of  settlement.  If  there 
were  little  doubt  that  his  ultimate  acquain- 
tance with  a  branch  of  our  blessed  sys- 
tem, which  of  itself  demands  a  life  of 
labour  to  master,  was  of  itself  suiScient 
to  insure  him  practice,  he  did  not  deem 
it  prudent  to  omit  other  means  of  gaining 
the  good  will  of  those  who  might  benefit 
him  in  fortime  or  in  fame.  He  was  the 
very  pink  of  courtesy  to  all  ranks,  from 
ihe  Bench  to  the  usher  ; — magistrate  and 
advocate,  attorney  and  juryman,  clerk 
and  door-keeper,  even  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  had  it  liberally  conferred  upon  him. 
There  were  smiles  for  all  and  every  one, 
and  yet  to  spare  ;  and,  whether  affected 
:)r  sincere,  they  had  the  merit  of  seeming 
candour,  which  would  have  easily  tri- 
lunphed  over  ihe  more  servile  acquies- 
cence of  any  Sir  Pertinax  of  the  North, 
and  borne  away  triumphantly  tlie  palm 
of  favour  from  the  most  accomplislied 
honci  of  tiiem  all.  Whatever  business 
he  took  in  hand  he  conducted  well — in  a 
Mraitiht  forward,  lawyer-like  manner, — 
leaving  flourishes  to  Phillips,  and  periods 
for  the  future  benefit  of  French  ;  and  so 
e.\[)ert  was  he  eventuall}'  considered, 
that,  although  an  Irishman,  he  became  a 
Welsh  .fudge  ;  and,  covering  his  broad 
shoulders  with  a  gown  of  Florentine,  was 
adinilled  to  the  honours  of  a  breakfast  in 
Lincoln's  lini  ;  and  fed  largely  and  luxu- 
riously in  the  generous  refectory  of  the 
late  Lord  Chancellor. 

It  might  have  been  presumed  that  the 
genius  of  the  Bar  had  long  since  disco- 
vered all  the  paths  to  the  attainment  of 
wealth  or  reputation  ;  but  the  events  of 
each  sn(xeeding  day  informs  us  that  hu- 
man invention  has  but  now  found  itself 
iinshacklrd,  aTid  that  the  world  is  yet  as 
in  its  ml'ancy  in  all  the  belter  arts  of  life. 
It  would  be  little  creditable  to  the  profes- 
sors of  the  law,  that,  while  all  others  are 
"  progressing"  in  the  march  of  mind, 
they  alone  should  be  stationary,  and  it 
must  give  us  pleasure  when  we  find  an- 
tique and  unwholesome  prejudices  cast 
aside,  and  some  bolder  and  more  daring 
spirit  quit  the  beaten  track,  and  ascer- 
tain a  novel  j)ath  to  the  attainment  of 
fame  or  honour.  Lord  KIdnn  himself, 
it  is  said,  once  proposed,  in  desjjair  of 
advancement,  to  quit  the  Bar  for  the 
<'liurch.     (What  an  am[)le  field  for  spe- 


culation is  there,  to  those  who  may  in- 
dulge it,  on  what  might  have  been  the 
consequences  of  such  a  change  !)  Sir 
William  Grant  was,  in  early  life,  near 
abandoning  us  for  the  wilds  of  Canada : 
Sergeant  Rough,  after  a  life  of  practice, 
betook  him  to  the  West  Indies ;  Har- 
grave,  that  giant  of  knowledge,  could  not 
stem  the  stream,  and  died  in  poverty  ; 
and  how  many  others  are  there,  who, 
after  (he  expenditure  of  a  fortune  in  qua- 
lifying themselves  for  the  profession — 
after  sacrificing  all  the  better  hours  of 
life  to  toil  and  study — with  health  de- 
cayed, and  hopes  for  ever  crushed,  hav 
abandoned  the  pursuit,  and  ended  a  mi- 
serable existence  in  need,  obscurity,  and 
pain.  But  it  is  the  best  attribute  of  hu- 
man wit,  that  it  may  divert  the  frowns  of 
Fortune,  and  chalk  out  plans  uncontem- 
plated before,  if  not  to  riches,  at  least  to 
notoriety.  It  was  truly  gratifying,  there- 
fore, to  find  that  the  Royal  Society  of 
Musicians,  forsooth,  had  unanimously,  as 
publicly,  expressed  their  thanks  to  a  pro- 
fessional gentleman  "  for  offering  his  gra- 
tuitous opinion  on  any  legal  question" 
connected  with  that  eminent  body  !  Here 
are  your  fooleries — the  Genius  of  Discord 
in  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  Harmony  it- 
self— a  bar  without  notes  —  anticipated 
crotchets — Guitarre  cases  exemplified — a 
sharp  among  flats — Fi-fa  and  Sol-fa — a 
legal  opinion  set  to  music  I  What  next 
shall  we  have  ?  Let  the  most  timid  as- 
pirant no  longer  fear  renown.  There 
are  yet  counsel  wanting  to  steam  engines, 
and  what  an  opportunity  is  there  offered 
for  vapouring  !  an  advocate  for  the  pro- 
secution of  the  Thames  Tunnel  might, 
surely,  find  a  place !  Chamber-advi- 
sers to  iron  rail-ioads,  showing  the  road 
to  railing  :  and  surely,  some  sympathi- 
zing spirit  might  even  not  refuse  to  [la- 
tronise  the  claims  of  those  headless  blocks, 
the  Elgin  marbles." 

"  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  King's  Bench  court  ?" 

"  Only  that  more  than  one  half  of  them 
are  apparently  useless,  from  other  occu- 
pations, habit,  or  station  ;  or^  if  not. 
nnist  be  gifted  with  talents  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  various  as  conflicting  duties, 
denied  to  ordinary  men.  Let  Mr.  Broug- 
ham turn  his  attention  that  way,  even 
though  he  himself  may  lose  something  by 
his  motion.  Wc  have  a  TiOrd  Keeper  of 
the  Privy  Seal,  who  disdains  not  to  act  as 
Clerk  to  the  Master  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  I — another  peer  of  Parliament,  who 


is  one  of  the  Custodes  Brcvium 


bar- 


rister, who  is  also  clerk  at  Nisi  Prius  ! — 
a  noble  Duke,  who  receives  the  profits  c  f 
the  Seals  on  two  tribunals  !  !  In  anothtii 
court,  two  baronets  officiate,  or  are  nomi 
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naled,  as  subaltern  officers  lo  ihe  Judges  ! 
a  Lord  Prf^ideiit  o(  the  Council,  who  but 
lalely,  with  all  our  colonial  concerns  to 
occupy  him,  found  ample  time  to  fullil 
the  functions  of  Clerk  of  the  Crown  to 
the  Chancellor !  The  Hereditary  Grand 
Falconer  him^elf  assumes    place    as    his 

Lt>fdship's    Rejjistrar and    hereditary 

Registrar  too  1  !  There  is,  too,  a  poetical 
lord,  who,  in  addition  to  his  contributions 
to  the  •  Gentleman's,'  finds  time  for  the 
less  important  avocations,  lay  and  eccle- 
siastical, of — but  I  have  not  breath  to 
spare,  so  do  consult  the  Court  Calendar, 
if  you  have  one.  One  but  now  Master 
in  Chancery,  and  at  present  an  oflicer  of 
the  House  of  Peers,  who  condescends  to 
supply  attorneys  with  subpoenas  I  A 
Governor-General  of  India,  who  adds  to 
his  Oriental  titles,  the  homelier  denomi- 
nation of  "  Clerk  of  the  pipe  in  the  Ex- 
chetjuer  I" — a  viceroy  and  a  hookah- 
bearer  !  !  An  Enjjlish  Earl  and  Prussian 
Count,  who,  althou;:h  a  Chief-Justice  in 
Eyre,  officiates  as  Prothonotory  in  a 
county  court  I  and  last,  ahhou<:h  not  least, 
a  Serjeant-at-Arms,  who,  justly  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  first  orator  of  the  age,  is 
the  advocate  of  freedom  in  the  uniform  of 
a  Gendarme,  and  who,  in  the  exercise  of 
opposing  duties,  may  hapl}-  be  doomed 
first  to  advocate  the  cause  of  a  defendant, 
and,  if  he  fail  in  that,  he  has  but  to  doff 
his  robe,  and  seize  the  mace,  and  take  his 
hapless  client  into  custody  !  But  we  will 
be  content  to  leave  him  his  humbler  ho- 
nours for  the  good  he  proposes  to  effect ; 
and  if  he  adopt  the  suggestion  I  have 
advanced,  of  relieving  the  tribunals  of  that 
dead  weight  on  justice —  sinecuris-ts,  we 
will  retain  him  in  his  office,  that  he  may 
complete  the  reform  (in  which  it  is  to  be 
hope<l  he  may  succeed)  and  in  his  execu- 
tive and  nnnisterial  character,  drive  the 
mere  money  changers  from  the  precincts 
of  the  Temple."  Aew  Man. 


THE  BACHKI-OR  IN   DANGKR  OF 
MATUIMONY. 


(For  (In-  Olio.) 


A  roviiii!  life  ha»joy»  I  own, 

Uulightful  to  Ihf  wuywiird  mind  ; 

But.soun  its  fickle  plea!turvs  flonru, 
Leave  only  dark  regret  behind. 

The  weary  spirit  longs  for  rest, 
The  calm  repose  ot  settled  home, 

With  social  love  and  comfort  blest. 
Whence  it  no  mure  jnny  wish  lo  roam. 

The  worlil   may  smile,  and  fortune  shed 
Her  rlcbest  bounties  on  his  head, 

V'el  the  gay  voulh,  by  fancy  led, 
Wiil  sigh  upon  his  lonely  bed 


For  Botne  fair  spirit's  angel  smile  j 
Uy  blessinij  whom  he  may  be  lili>ot. 

His  joys  lo  bhiire,  care  lo  beguile. 
And  lind  his  heaven  on  her  fond  breosi, 

Joy  is  not  joy  if  felt  alone, 
And  woe  to  meet  It  sad  Indeed, 

If  no  kind  luart  rejfdrd  our  moan, 
And  soothe  the  wounds  th:it  inly  bleed. 

Blest  is  his  lot,  young  follies  past, 
Who  finils  so  sweet,  ko  dear  a  mate, 

In  gentle  love's  soft  fetters  fast 
Bound  to  his  fortunes  and  his  f<:le. 

To  see  her  hu|ipy  whom  he  loves. 

And  happy  loo  in  liib  embrace  ; — 
lUplures  like  this  the  youth  who  roves 

In  his  wild  fancies  ne'er  could  t'ace. 

T.  M. 


2ri;c    Cfciltan^,   (No.  3.) 

MR.   L S,   THE  TREASURER 


"  Timotheus  placed  on  high. 
Amid  the  luutful  ipiire." 


M.\NY  Treasurers  run  away  with  the 
trea'^ure  of  a  Society,  and  the  contents  of 
the  sprucely  painted  tin  box  is  but  too 
frequently  noti  est  inventus.  The  present 
treasurer,  however,  of  the  Cecilian  Society 
is  loo  reputable  a  man  of  weight  and  sub- 
stance to  excite  any  fear  as  to  the  safety 
of  their  notes,  or  unnecessary  shakes  for 
the  scores  which  he  keeps  for  the  general 
harmony.  Doubtless,  as  the  main  pipe 
and  chef  d'oeuvre  of  a  late  eminent  priestly 

cilizen,    Mr.  L s,  can  always  plonib 

the  well  of  his  purse,  and  give  the  '  heav- 
ing of  the  lead,'  when  he  makes  his  obei- 
sance to  an  auditory  in  Albion  Hall.  No 
person  who  has  seen  this  gentleman  would 
doiibi  for  a  moment  that  he  has  a  musical 
Pace  ;  and  the  truth  is,  that  not  city  feast- 
ing makes  him  jolly,  but  the  water  which 
he  drinks  instead  of  wine,  and  his  devoted 
nes-s  to  Music,  to  which  lie  is  wedded 
by  an  undivided  pledge  :  equally  indif- 
ferent as  to  who  toils  like  a  Demosthenes 
by  the  lamp,  in  studious  brain-searchings 
and  midnight  hag-scratchings,  under  the 
influence  of  the  caccethes  scribendi,  so 
that  he  can  have,  like  Polyphemus,  whom 
he  sometimes  represents  efferiivelv  in  Acis 
and  Galatea,*  his  eyes  converged  into  one 
noted  vision,  and  fixed  on  the  prettily  and 
niode-tly  behaved  saintiv  creature,  Cecilia, 
and  be  accommodated  with 

*  A  hundred  reeds  of  decent  groirth. 
To  fill  the  pipe  of  his  capacious  mouth.' 


•  Or,  as  Gee,  a  celebrated  '  Oboe  i)layer, 
used  ((uaiiitly  to  prouoance  It : — '  Axis  in 
Oalalia.' 
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When  Mr.  L «  first  became  a  mem-  As  a   vocalist,   Mr.  L s  does    not 


ber  of  the  Society,  he  practised  military 
tactics  against  the  dreaded  Napoleon  in- 
vasion, and  was  a  trim  fugleman,  and  sort 
of  speculum  to  tlie  corpi  of  the  Ward  in 
which,  we  believe,  he  now  resides.  Vv'e 
remember  him  then  a  genteel  and  well- 
shaped  youns  man, 

'  A  very  Bacchus  tver  ,'air,' 
and  one  whose  ujallaiitries  were  nut  given 
to  the  witching  mistress  of  the 


of  his 


For, 


'  Pioub  orgies  an<l  pious  Kir-,' 


'  Heivenly  liarniony 
Revolviug  in  his  altered  soul.' 


'  W,ir,  lie  suiii);,  is  toil  and  trouble, 
Fighting  still,  and  still  de-.lroying,' 

Being  enlisted,  or  as  military  men  would 
say,  drafted,  into  Cecilia's  army,  less 
dangerous  ihan  that  of  Joan  of  Arc,  he 
remained  at  drill,  a  raw  recruit,  till  his 
perseverance  raised  liim  to  a  stand  near 
the  organ,  and  fiddled  the  noisy  tenor  of 
his  way  ;  and  rising  to  a  higher  pitch,  as 
if  desirous  of  a  finer  chord,  he  took  the 
second  to  a  stand-still  to  all  leaders,  from 
the  hint-tapping  Mr.  Charlton,  to  the  pre- 
sent blackberry  of  the  band,  Mr.  B y. 

With  his  violin,  Mr.  L 'S  is  very  par- 
ticular, and  he  loves  to  draw  a  choice  bow 
as  well  as  his  patroness.  He  also  keeps 
rings  of  knots,  and  screws  his  kit  to  his 
breast  with  uncommon  zest,  always  lend- 
in"  his  ear  to  her  cries.  It  is  matter  of 
surprise  with  us,  tliat  he  has  not  made 
more  pioficioncv  ou  tb5  viol'ui,  since  we 
arc  aware,  his  ambition  has  paced  with 
his  practice.  That  he  never  took  lessons, 
as  to  the  graces,  we  are  certain,  or  he 
would  not  pinch  his  instrument  into  fits, 
and  niggle  it  up  to  his  chin,  as  if  he  would 
sijueeze  the  poor,  mortified  cremona  into 
'  thin  ars.'     But, 

'  The  power  of  music  all  our  hearts  allow. 
And  wh.it  Tiinotheus  was,  is  L s  now  I  i- 


t  Timotheiis,  one  of  the  most  celelirated  mu- 
sicians, WUM  liorn  :it  Miletus,  an  Ionian  city  of 
(Jaria,  in  the  third  year  of  the  'SM\  Olympiad. 
Hislirst  eiiileitvours  were  not  successful,  and 
he  was  hisved  liy  the  whole  people.  He  lie- 
came  afteruards  the  most  excellent  performer 
\ijion  th"  ('illKirii  of  his  limes.  His  reputa- 
tion ilrew  after  liim  a  t^rr.it  numl)er  of  disci- 
l)les.  It  is  said  that  he  took  twice  the  sum  from 
those  who  came  to  learn  to  play  upon  the  tlute 
(or  the  citliar.))  if  they  had  li-en  taught  before 
by  another  mas'.er.  His  reason  was,  that  when 
an  excelUnt  nuisician  succei-ded  such  as  were 
inilifTercnt.  he  had  ileuhle  the  pains  with  the 
Kclio'.ar  :  that  of  malting  him  for^'et  what  he 
had  learnt  before,  the  far  gr<ali  r  difficulty, 
and  to  instruct  him  anew. 

I'hrynis  may  be  considered  as  the  autlmrof 


inanat;e  his  voice, (which  has  coinpass,  and 
with  judgment  would  expand  into  volume 
wide  enough  for  an  amateur,)  whose  ca- 
taract intonations  rarely  fall  or  rise  into 
a  modulated  current  of  sweetness,  but  are 
sometimes  impetuous  by  their  force,  and 
overflow  the  spot  which  they  should  fer- 
talize.  %  Barring  a  provincial  enuncia- 
tion, these  defects  might  be  remedied, 
would  he  go  into  training, — a  submission 
which  the  dignity  and  pride  of  a  Cecilian 
would  never  consent  to.  His  endeavours, 
nevertheless,  are  well  meant,  and  laud- 
ably employed ;  and  in  his  private  and 
public  deportment,  he  is  a  sincere  and 
agreeable  companion.  MuscuLus. 


THE    SAILOR. 

A  SKETCH. 


(For  the   Olio.) 


The  gold  he  gets  does  good  to  others, 
■fhoui;'^  he  at  random  \ets  it  fly  ; 

For,  as  mankind  are  all  his  brothers. 
He  keeps  it  in  the  family, 

DiBDI.V. 


The  bluntness,  recklessness,  and  valour 
of  the  El  glish  sailor  have  become  j)ro- 
verbial :  he  is  continually  fiu-ni;-hing  sub- 
jects for  jest  and  anecdote.     Reader,  con- 


the  ijrst  alterations  made  in  the  ancient  music, 
v.-ithregard  to  the  Cithora  These  changes 
consisted,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  addition  of 
two  new  strings  to  the  seven  which  composed 
that  instrumeut  before  Iiim  ;  in  the  second 
lilnce,  in  the  compass  and  modulation,  which 
h  id  no  longer  the  manly  and  noble  simplicity 
of  the  ancient  music.  Aristophanes  reproaches 
liim  with  it  in  the  comedy  of  the  Clouds, 
wherein  .Tuslice  speaks  in  tliese  terms  of  the 
ancient  education  of  youth.  "  They  went  to- 
gether to  the  house  of  the  player  upon  the 
cilbarn — where  they  learnt  the  hymn  of  the 
dreadful  Pallas,"  f<  cp<.  If  any  of  them  ven- 
tured to  sing  in  a  buflfoon  manner,  or  to  intro- 
duce inlifctions  of  voice,  like  those  which  pre- 
vail in  these  days,  in  the  airs  of  Phrynis,  he 
was  punishrd  severely.  Phrynis  having  pre- 
sented himself  in  some  public  games  atLace- 
dwmoii,  with  his  Cithara  of  nine  strings, 
Kcprepes,  one  of  the  Ephori,  would  have  two 
of  ihem  cut  away,  an  1  sulfered  him  only  to 
choose  whether  they  should  bo  the  two  highest 
or  the  two  lowest.  Timotheus,  some  short 
time  after,  being  present  upon  the  same  oc- 
casion at  the  Carman  games,  the  Ephori  acted 
in  the  same  manner  with  regard  to  him. 

t  Wr.  \j s  is  an  advocate  lor  the  more 

frequent  introdnction  of  modern  music,  and 
in  which  he  excels  as  ;i  vocalist  ;  but  the 
chorus,  who  think  of  nothing  but  making  "  the 
lofty  roofs  rebound,'  and  tearing  the  chords 
into  tatters,  invariably,  oppose  simple  harmo- 
nics  in  place  of  their    mighty  noise, — 'For 
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ceiveasLort,  ihick-sct  fellow,  somewhat 
about  the  liei{;ht  of  five  feel  seven  inches, 
witii  an  habitual  stoop  ;  a  black  handker- 
chief tied  loosely  round  his  brawny  neck, 
his  leg^  thrust  into  trowsers  of  coarse  can- 
vas, a  glazed  hat  shading  his  weather- 
beaten  face,  and  a  pi^il  of  a  truly 
respectable  len^h  slickin?  out  over  the 
collar  of  his  jacket  of  true  blue.  This  is 
a  British  sailor,  a  res^ular  man-o'-war's- 
man,  your  real  Jack  Tar.  We  do  not 
class  those  under  the  head  of  sailors,  who 
ivail  between  London  and  the  North  Fore- 
land, and  are  noted  for  their  affecting  the 
bluntness  of  the  true  sailor,  without  pos- 
sess! n?  one  particle  of  his  generosity. 
Jack  would  scorn  acquaintance  with  such 
"  swat)s  :"  he  seldom  comes  ashore,  and 
when  he  does,  it  is  with  an  air  of  con- 
lempt  for  terra-firma,  which  he  thinks  not 
at  all  worthy  to  be  pressed  by  his 
"  pins." 

No  man  ties  on  his  handkerchief,  wears 
his  long  Quartered  shoes,  or  chews  his 
pigtail  with  such  a  grace  as  Jack  ;  he  is 
a  marine  exquisite,  the  only  being  per- 
mitted to  appear  at  the  court  of  Neptune. 
If  any  one  doubt  this,  let  him  remember 
how  uncourteously  his  godship  receives 
the  uninitiated  ;  disturbing  their  bile,  and 
making  them  execrate  salt  water  whenever 
they  attempt  to  enter  on  his  domains. 

How  extravagant  are  the  actions  of  a 
sailor  on  his  first  coming  ashore  !  He  is 
astonished  that  the  earth  does  not  move, 
and,  not  .'inding  himself  quite  right  in  his 
"  upper  work*,"  endeavours  to  allay  his 
queer  sensations  by  copious  libations  of 
grog  ;  then  in  company  with  his  girl,  he 
visits  the  haberdasher's  shops,  and  buys 
her  lace,  caps,  stockings,  gloves,  and 
other  articles  of  finery,  till  she  is  com- 
pletelv,  (to  Dse  his  own  phrase,)  '•  rig- 
ged out." — But  this  will  not  take  all  his 
money  ;  he  must  buy  a  few  watches,  and 
what .'  —why  fry  them  ! — This  we  have 
seen  done,  half-a-dozen  in  the  pan  toge- 
ther, and  then  smashed  to  pieces  with  a 
hanmier  I — how  would  he  get  through  his 
prize  money  else  1 

Jack,  if  a  true,  thorough-bred  sailor,  is 
oul  of  his  element  if  ashore,  and  when  all 
!iis  money  is  spent,  nothing  pleases  him 
better  than  the  sight  of  the  Blue  Peter, 
which  calls  him  on  hoard  again, — and  on 
board  he  gets,  his  pocket<  as  light  as  his 
heart,  for  no  cares  disturb  the  mind  of 
Jack  ;  yet  there  are  some  who  would 
make  him  a  philosopher — a  thinking  being 
— and  thereby  entirely  spoil  hi.m,  render 
him  a  dull,  spiritless  animal,  uufit  for  any 
service.  We  fear  the  men  wt-  are  attempt- 
ing to  describe  are  getting  scarce,  for 
many  sailors  have  become  :.'rave,  cO'.'i- 
tatihj.  fe.lows.      W"   would  havr  an  act 


passed  to  do  away  with  all  representa- 
tions of  nautical  dramas  at  the  ilieatres, 
where  an  actor,  dressed  in  blue  and  white, 
vaunts  of  his  valour,  and  talks  about 
"  every  man  doing  his  duty,"  and  "  im- 
mortal Nelson,"  and  such  like  trasli ; 
while  the  real  Jack  (he  who  has  heard 
broadside  for  broadside  given,  and  seen 
his  ship's  side  forced  in  by  the  enemy's 
shot,  while  his  slaughtered  comrades  lay 
around  him,)  blushes  till  his  sun-burnt 
face  becomes  still  darker  ;  wonders  what 
it  can  mean,  and  begins  to  think  himself 
a  fine  fellow. 

We  are  no  friends  to  the  Bethel  Union, 
which  has  done  much  harm  :  how  can  a 
man  who  hears  tlie  words  "  he  that  liveth 
by  the  sword,  shall  perish  by  the  sword," 
be  taught  lo  stab  and  pistol  his  fellow 
man  ?  whatever  may  be  said  about  pa- 
triotism. No,  teach  him  obedience  to  his 
commander,  his  duty  to  his  messmates,  and 
check  with  caution  his  indiscretions.  We 
may  then  hope  to  see  as  stout  hearts  as 
tho.se  that  sailed  with  Duncan,  Howe,  and 
Nelson,  in  time  of  need  again  man  the 
wooden  walls  of  old  England  ! 

J.  Y.  A-N. 


(ri)c  i^otf  aaoofe. 


THE    COLISEUM. 

The  I'raperor  Vespasian,  after  his  re- 
turn from  the  Jewish  war,  in  tlie  year  72 
of  the  Christian  era,  caused  this  wonderful 
amphitheatre  to  be  built  in  that  part  of 
ancient  Uome  where  were  the  ponds  and 
gardens  of  Nero.  It  was  completed  in 
four  years,  and  his  son  Titus  dedicated  it 
by  the  slaughter  of  five  thousand  wild 
beasts  on  the  arena.  Adrian  caused  tlie 
colossal  statue  of  Nero  to  be  removed 
from  the  vestibule  of  his  own  palace,  and 
placed  in  this  amphitlieatre,  wher.-  it  was 
worshipped  as  Apollo.  The  Coliseum 
derives  its  name  .from  its  colossal  dimen- 
sions, being  above  170O  English  feet  in 
the  circumference.  The  form  is  oval. 
It  was  built  of  immense  blocks  of  Tra- 
vertine stone,  and  consists  of  four  stories. 
The  first  is  adorned  with  Doric  columns, 
the  second  with  Ionic,  tlie  third  and  fourth 
with  Corinthian. 

The  entrances  were  eighty  in  number, 
seventy-six  being  for  the  people,  two  for 
the  gladiators,  and  two  for  the  Emperor 
and  his  suite.  Within  the  walls  were 
twenty  stairc;\ses,  leading  to  .seats  appro- 
priated lo  the  different  classes  of  people. 
The  seats  are  said  to  have  held  eighty- 
aevcii  thousand  spectators,  and  the  [lor- 
tico,  or  gallery  above  tliem,  twenty  thou- 
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sand.  There  was  an  aw.ning  which  co- 
vered the  whole  edifice,  in  case  of  rain 
or  intense  heat.  In  the  wall  of  the  up- 
permost story  are  open  holes,  supposed 
to  have  contained  the  rings  for  fastening; 
the  cords  of  this  awniujif. 

Chateaubriand,  in  his  Martyrs,  savs, 
"  There  were  rails  of  gold  before  the 
.seat  of  the  Roman  senators,  to  guard  them 
from  the  attacks  of  the  wild  beasts.  The 
air  was  refreshed  by  means  of  machines, 
ingeniously  contrived  to  throw  up  wine 
and  saffron  water,  which  again  descend- 
ed in  an  odoriferous  dew.  Three  thou- 
sand bronze  statues,  fine  pictures,  co- 
lumns of  jasper  and  porphyry,  chrystal 
balustrades,  vases  of  precious  workman- 
ship, decorated  this  scene  of  savage 
cruelty. " 

"  An  hippopotamus  and  some  crocodiles 
swam  in  an  artificial  canal,  which  sur- 
rounded the  arena.  Five  hundred  lions, 
forty  elephants,  tygers,  panthers,  bulls, 
and  bears,  kept  for  the  inhuman  purpose 
of  tearing  human  beings,  to  afford  amuse- 
mcnl  to  their  savage  species,  were  heard 
bellowing  in  the  caverns  of  the  amphi- 
theatre." 

Such  were  the  sports  of  the  Romans, 
when  their  empire  was  in  the  plenitude 
of  its  power. 


when  they  were  too  much  crowded,  or 
when  they  were  afraid  of  an  infectious 
disease  at  home. 


CANNONS. 

This  destructive  military  engine  was 
first  made  of  iron  bars,  soldered  together 
and  encompassed  with  hoops.  One  so 
constructed,  called  Mons-meg,  capable 
of  holding  within  it  two  persons,  some 
few  years  back  was  brought  from  Edin- 
burgh Castle  to  London.  They  were 
also  made  occasionally  of  thick  bull's 
hide,  lined  with  plates  of  bra  s.  Brass 
cannon  were  fir^t  founded  by  an  English- 
man of  the  name  of  Owen.  The  cannon 
were  originally  made  very  large ;  the 
gun|)owder  in  use  at  the  time  being  weak. 
A  French  historian  who  died  about  the 
year  1402,  describes  the  cannon  then 
used  as  being  fifty  feet  long.  The  size 
of  them  was  greatly  Lessened,  when  the 
art  of  making  .strong  gunpowder  was 
discovered.  • 

M«NKS'    CELLS 

Were  houses  that  belonged  to  all 
great  abbeys,  or  monasteries.  Some- 
times they,  were  so  far  distant  from  one 
another,  "that  the  mother  abbey  was  in 
England,  and  the  child  cell  beyond  the 
seas,  and  so  reciprocally.  Some  of  these 
cells  were  richly  endowed,  as  that  at 
Wyndham,  in  Norfolk,  which  was  an- 
nexed to  St.  Albans,  and  was  abk>  at 
the  dissolution  to  expend,  of  its  own  re- 
venues, £72  per  annum.  Into  these  cells 
(lie    monks  of  the   abbey  sent    colonies. 


THE    LETTER    Y. 

Pythagoras,  the  Samian  philosopher, 
considered  the  letter  Y  as  an  emblema- 
tical figure  of  human  life.  The  straight 
stem  below  represents  the  early  part  of 
life,  when  the  character  is  yet  undeter- 
mined. The  ramification  ni  the  middle 
represents  the  alternative  of  virtue  and 
vice  offered  to  our  choice,  on  our  entrance 
into  the  busy  world.  The  line  which 
parts  off  to  the  right  is  the  road  of  virtue, 
that  lo  the  left  the  path  of  vice. 


DEC01?ATING    OF    LETTERS. 

Pliny,  in  his  Letters,  informs  us,  it  was 
customary  among  the  Romans  for  their 
generals  to  decorate  with  a  sprig  of  bays 
the  letters  in  which  they  conununifaled  "to 
the  senate  the  intelligence  of  victory. 


CHARACTER    OF    THE   TURKS. 

A  stranger,  judging  of  the  Turks  from 
their  e.xternal  appearance,  and  from  their 
apparent  indifference  to  surrounding  ob- 
jects, would  almost  conclude  thai  they 
were  totally  incapable  of  any  thing  like 
arduous  or  continued  exertion;  nothing, 
however,  is  more  true,  than  that  they  are 
among  the  most  active  of  men  ;  that  when 
roused  by  necessity,  their  efforts  seem 
more  than  human.  With  all  his  tacitur- 
nity, and  his  confirmed  habits  of  contem- 
plation, the  Turk  is  far  from  being  destitute 
of  strong  feeling  ;  but  that  feeling  he  is 
careful  to  repress ;  all  violent  emotion  he 
considers  as  derogatory  to  his  dignity, 
unless  it  be  called  forth  by  patriotism  or 
religion.  In  private  life,  he  is  seldom 
moved  to  any  thing  more  than  the  ejacu- 
lation, God  is  good.  He  seems  to  re- 
gard the  ordinary  events  of  life  with  apa- 
thy, yet  assuredly  no  one  is  more  anxious 
to  seize  such  enjoyments  as  the  prophet 
has  jilaced  within  his  reach.  To  his 
wives  and  domestics  he  is  more  than  just 
— he  is  liberal  and  generous.  Money  he 
appears  to  value  only  as  the  means  of 
conferring  happiness  on  those  who  are 
connected  with  him.  Strictly  just  in  his 
dealings  with  others,  good-natured  and 
indulgent  to  all  who  surroimd  him,  the 
Turk  may  be  well  termed  amiable,  in 
every  case  where  his  religion  does  not 
command  him  to  be  intolerant. 

The  universality  among  Christian  na- 
tions of  an  impression  in  all  things  un- 
favourable to  the  Turks,  has  caused  us 
from  our  very  infancy  to  associate  with 
the  name  all  that  is  barbarous  and  cruel. 
Hence,  we  should  suppose  that  of  all 
masters  he  is  the  most  despotic. 
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The  fact,  however,  is,  ihal  of  masters 
he  is  the  most  indulgent.  Commanded  l)y 
his  religion  to  shew  kindness  even  to  the 
vilest  domestic  animals,  he  cannot  be 
reasonably  suspected  of  cruelty  towanls 
human  bein^^.  Among  slaves  may  be 
often  found  his  nearest  and  dearest  ties ; 
his  favourite  wife  or  chiM  may  be  a  slave ; 
with  persons  of  that  class  the  fjreater  por- 
tion of  his  time  may  be  p;issed  ;  hence 
his  habits  of  familiarity  with  them,  and 
the  ameliorations  which  the  state  itself 
derives  from  the  influence  of  these  habits. 

Asiatic  Jour. 


THE    GONDOLIERS    OF    THE    NEVA. 

Like  their  brethren  of  the  Adriatic 
(jueen,  the  Russian  gondoliers  deck  iheir 
boats  and  their  persons  in  rich  and  fan- 
lastic  colours,  invite,  by  their  cheerful 
countenances  and  expressions  of  carina, 
the  passengers  to  pet  itito  their  skiffs,  and 
lull  them  to  soft  retiections,  and  perhaps 
to  sleep,  by  their  national  son^s.  It  is 
one  of  their  indispensable  qualifications, 
besides  those  of  being  stout,  good-look- 
ing, and  expert  rowers,  that  they  shall 
l)e  masters  of  all  the  popular  songs  and 
tunes  of  iht  day.  Occasionally  there  is 
an  accompaniment  to  the  voice  with  the 
rojok,  or  reed-pipe,  a  tambourine,  and 
two  wooden  spoons,  with  bells  at  each 
end,  uhicti  are  struck  together.  The 
effect  of  this  concert  is  said  to  be  exceed- 
ingly pleasing  when  heard  from  the 
shore,  or  from  a  distant  boat,  during  the 
twilight  of  a  summer  evening,  as  the 
sound  is  wafted  over  the  sparklino-  waters 
bv  the  refreshing  breeze  from  the  islands. 
These  boats  have  from  two  to  six  pair  of 
oars,  besides  the  steersman,  and  the  charge 
is  niixlerate.  They  are  much  resorted  to 
by  all  classes  of  people  ;  but  the  great 
have,  as  at  Venice,  their  own  gondolas, 
which  are  distinguished  by  the  rich  li- 
veries of  the  rowers. — Granville's  Tra- 
vels. 


DAMASCUS    CtTLBRY. 

The  eminent  skill  of  the  Damascenes 
in  the  art  of  making  steel,  panicularlv 
the  blades  of  swords,  is  unrivalled,  aris- 
ing, it  is  said,  from  the  water  being  so 
peculiarly  favourable  for  tempering  steel 
as  well  as  iron  ;  tliev  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  articles  of  polished  life. 
Knives  are  also  manufactured,  and  the 
handles  beautifully  ornamented  with  gild- 
ed flowers  ;  in  short,  their  ingenuity  in 
inlaying  metal  b  unequalled,  perhaps, 
by  any  artificers  in  Europe.  The  manu- 
facture of  silk  called  dama.'^k  was  origi- 
nally invented  here,  as  also  were  the 
red  and  purple  coloured  cloths. 


lOVE    op    THE    TUNISIANS    FOR    AGHl- 
CDLTURB. 

Mahomet  Bey,  of  Tunis,  havin^  been 
dethroned  by  his  subjects,  applied  to 
Ibraliim  Hojali,  Dey  of  Algiers,  who  en- 
gaged to  restore  hini  to  his  throne  on 
conditions  of  his  discovering  to  him  the 
grand  secret  of  the  philosopher's  stone, 
which  he  ha^l  the  reputation  of  being 
master  of;  and,  on  his  promising  to  ful- 
fil tliis  condition,  he  restored  to  him  the 
government  of  Tunis.  Mahomet  then 
sent  to  the  Dey,  with  great  pom;)  and 
ceremony,  a  multitude  of  plough  shares 
and  mattocks,  intimating  to  the  Algerine 
Prince,  that  the  wealth  of  his  country  was 
to  arise  from  a  diligent  attendance  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  .earth  ;  and  that  the 
only  philosopher's  stone  he  could  acquaint 
him  with  was  the  art  of  converting  a  good 
crop  into  gold.  H.  B. 


MOORISH    SUPERSTITION. 

An  opinion  prevails  over  all  Barbary, 
that  many  diseases  proceed  from  some 
offence  given  to  the  Jenotme,  a  sort  of 
beings  placed  by  the  Mahometans  be- 
tween the  anoels  and  the  devils.  These 
are  supposed  to  frequent  shades  and  foun- 
tains, and  to  assume  ihe  bodies  of  worms, 
toails  and  other  little  animals,  which  being 
always  in  their  way  are  every  moment 
liable  to  be  molested  and  hurt.  When 
any  one  is  therefore  maimed  or  sickly, 
he  fancies  he  has  injured  one  of  these 
beings  ;  on  which  the  women  skilled  in 
these  ceremonies  go  upon  a  Wednesday, 
with  frankincense  and  other  perfiunes,  to 
some  neighbouring  spring,  and  there  sa- 
crifice a  cock  or  a  hen,  a  ram  or  an  ewe, 
according  to  the  quality  and  sex  of  the 
jiatient,  and  the  nature  of  the  disea'^e  ;  a 
female  being  sacrificed  for  one  of  the 
maJe  sex,  and  a  male  for  the  women. 

H.  B. 


SUuiStrattoniES  of  3l)t.s!torg. 

BENEFIT  OF    CLERGY. 

The  benefit  of  clergy  has  its  origin 
from  the  pious  rflgard  paid  by  Christian 
princes  to  the  church.  The  exemptions 
they  granted  to  the  church  were  princi- 
pally of  two  kinds  :  exemption  of  places 
consecrated  to  religious  duties  from  cri- 
mkial  arrests,  and  exemption  of  the  persons 
of  clergymen  for  criminal  process  before 
the  secular  judge,  in  a  few  particular 
cases. 

The  clergy,  increasing  in  wealth  and 
power,  soon  began  to  claim  that  as  a 
ri|ht  which  before  they  had  obtained  as 
a  favour ;  and  not  contented  with  a  few 
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exceptions,  they  boldly  asserted  a  ri<;lit  lo 
be  exempted  from  all  secular  jnrisdicuon 
whatever. 

in  Entjlaiid,  however,  a  total  exemp- 
lion  of  the  cler<,'y  from  secular  jurisdic- 
tion could  never  be  thurouj^hly  effected  ; 
and  therefore  though  the  Ijeuefit  of  clerfjy 
was  allowed  in  some  capital  cases,  yet  it 
was  not  universally  so,  and  in  such  cases  it 
was  usual  for  the  bishop  or  ordinary,  to 
demand  his  clerks  to  be  remitted  out  of  the 
i<ini;'s  courts  as  soon  as  they  were  indicted. 
But  m  the  reign  of  Henry  V[,  it  was 
settled  that  the  prisoner  should  first  be 
arraigned,  and  might  either  then  claim  his 
benefit  of  clergy  by  way  of  declinatory 
plea,  or,  after  conviction,  by  way  of 
arresting  judgment. 

In  course  of  time  the  benefit  of  clergy 
was  extended  to  all  who  could  read  ;  but 
v;hen  learning  began  to  be  more  generally 
diffused,  it  was  foinid  that  as  many  lay- 
men as  clergymen  were  adinitted  to  this  ; 
and  therefore,  by  the  4th  Henry  VII,  a 
distinction  was  drawn  between  mere  lay- 
scholars,  and  clerks  who  were  actually 
in  orders.  And  though  it  was  deemed 
reasonable  still  to  mitigate  the  severity  of 
the  law  as  regarded  the  former,  yet  they 
were  uot  put  upon  the  same  footing  with 
actual  clergy,  being  subjected  to  a  slight 
degree  of  punishment,  and  not  allowed  to 
claim  the  clerical  privilege  more  than 
once.  Accordingly,  no  person  once 
admitted  to  the  benefit  was  admitted  a 
second  time  unles  he  produced  his  orders  ; 
and  to  distinguish  their  persons  laymen 
were  Viurned  with  a  hot  iron  in  the  brawn 
of  the  left  thumb. 

But  in  the  19th  Geo  III,  an  act  was 
passed,  by  which,  instead  of  burninsr  in  the 
hand,  the"  court  in  all  clergyable  felonies 
.should  infnrce  a  fine,  or  (except  in  cases 
of  innnslaughler)  to  be  whipped  privately, 
not  more  than  thrice. 

Thus  stands  the  law  regarding  it  at 
present.  In  all  felonies  clergy  is  allow- 
able, imless  taken  away  by  the  express 
wonls  of  an  act  of  parliament ;  and  when 
the  clergy  is  taken  away  from  the  princi- 
pal, it  is  not  of  course  refused  the  acces- 
sary, imless  he  also  be  included  in  the 
words  of  the  statute.  When  the  benefit  of 
cler^jv  is  taken  p.way  from  the  offence, 
a  principal  hi  the  second  degree  being 
present,  aiding  and  abetting  the  crime, 
is  as  well  excluded  from  his  clergy  as  he 
that  is  principal  iu  the  first  decree. 

Lastly,  we  may  obs(uve  that  by  this 
conviction,  the  felon  forfeits  all  his  chat- 
tels to  the  irowii   for  ever. 

H s. 


Cii^tomsBi    of    ITaviouiiS 
Countrt'ciS. 


RELIGIOUS    r-AGEANT    .\T    CATANIA 

In  the  month  of  October,  a  profession 
or  pageant  takes  place  at  Catania,  on 
occasion  of  a  festival  held  in  honour  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  wdiich  the  inhabitants 
take  the  utmost  delight  in,  it  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

As  soon  as  night  sets  in,  the  houses  are 
brilliantly  illuminated,  and  erery  species 
of  fireworks  are  thrown  off,  the  effect 
of  which  gives  the  town  the  appearance 
of  being  enveloped  in  one  entire  blaze. 
The  streets,  and  particularly  the  great 
square  is  crowded  with  the  inhabitants, 
who  are  joined  by  numbers  from  the 
neighbouring  towns  and  villriges.  About 
nine  o'clock  the  procession  is  set  in  mo- 
tion, its  chief  object  of  attraction  being 
a  representation  or  full  length  effigy  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  with  the  infant  Jesus 
in  her  arms,  decked  and  splendidly  illu- 
minated with  variegated  lamps  and  arti- 
ficial flowers.  This  figure  m  placed  on 
a  kind  of  car,  or  broad  |>latform  of  wood, 
and  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  several 
men,  at  a  slow  pace,  preceded  by  a  num- 
ber of  priests,  with  their  heads  uncovered, 
books  in  their  hands,  and  a  vocal  choir, 
followed  by  the  multitude. 

Whilst  the  object  of  their  adoration 
passes,  the  people  fall  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  taking  off  their  hats,  making  the 
sign  of^  the  cross  on  their  breast,  and 
clasping  their  hands.  On  this  occasion 
they  testify  the  gratification  they  receive 
from  this  superstitious  exhiliition  in  va- 
rious ways,  some  weep,  others  pray,  and 
many  appear  as  if  they  were  frantic  by 
their  continued  and  tumultuous  shoutings. 


GREEK    MARRIAGES. 

Marriages  in  Greece  are  uniformly 
ncgociated  by  proxy.  A  confidential  fe- 
male friend  is  deputed  by  each  of  the  par- 
ties, between  whom  an  alliance  is  con- 
tnmpltted,  to  arrange  preliminaries.  They 
settle  the  terms  of  the  contract,  fix  the 
dowry,  and  name  the  wedding  day.  The 
couple  thus  betrothed  now  send  mutual 
presents  ;  that  of  the  bridegroom  being 
usually  a  lamb,  accompanied  sometimes 
by  a  silver  dist.->ff.  If  the  parties  are 
marriageable,  the  nuptials  are  completed 
iimnediaiely  after  this  ;  if  not,  time  has 
no  effect  on  the  validity  or  stren^'lh  of 
an  eng.igement  so  contracted.  During 
the    marriage  ceremony,  the  bride   and 
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bridesrooin  holtl  wax  tapers  in  iheir  iiands, 
and  wear  the  iinplial  crown,  both  being 
intertwined  by  the  inimorial  amaranth. 

li'eekly  Rev 


I'ATKRNOSTKR    ROW, 

Instead    of  beiiifi  the    most   Lilerari/, 


"Bncc'ooUana. 


HETER    THE    GREAT. 

This  great  monarch,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote literature  in  his  empire,  ordered  a 
number  of  foreign  works  to  be  translated. 
Among  the  many  important  works  select- 
ed for  this  purpose,  Pulfendorff' s  Intro- 
duction to  his  History  of  the  European 
States  was  one ;  the  translating  of  which 
Peter  confided  to  a  leirned  monk.  The  task 
being  finished,  the  monk  presented  the  MS. 
to  the  Tzar,  who,  in  his  presence,  began 
to  turn  over  the  leaves,  reading  a  few  pas- 
sages to  himself.  Having  stopped  at  a  chap- 
ter towards  the  end  of  the  book,  the  atten- 
ding officers  observed  that  his  face  changed 
colour,  and  exhibited  strong  marks  of 
displeasure.  "  Fool  !"  said  the  Tzar, 
turning  to  the  monk,  "  what  did  I  bid 
vou  to  do  with  the  book  ?"  "  To  trans- 
late it.  Sire."  **  Is  thisthen  a  translation?" 
replied  the  Sovereign,  poiiitini:  at  the 
same  time  to  a  parajjrapii  in  the  oriirinal, 
where  the  author  had  spoken  harshly  of 
Russia,  and  of  the  character  of  the  in- 
habitants, but  which  the  good-natured 
monk  had  in  part  omitted,  and  in  part  sof- 
tened down  ill  the  most  flattering  manner 
to  the  nation.  "  Hence'."  added  the 
incensed  monarch,  "  and  be  careful  that 
thou  translatest  the  work  faithfully.  It 
is  not  to  flatter  my  subjects  that  I  bade 
thee  put  the  book  into  Riissi:in  and  print 
it ;  but  rallier  to  correct  them,  by  placing 
under  their  eye  the  opinion  which  fo- 
reigners entertain  of  liiem  ;  in  order  that 
they  may  at  length  know  what  they  once 
were,  and  what  they  now  are  through 
my  exertions." 

AMERICAN    BILL    OP    [>ARCELS. 

The  following  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  a 
bill  made  by  a  famous  North-street  (Bos- 
ton) optician,  for  repairing  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles: — 


"  To  Mending 

Mrs.  Gade  ;  near  the  Harvist 
Man 0 

To  be  left  at   Mishter  Rifr/u's, 
near  the  blackh  slui.sh." 


6d. 


aru  s 
Mat 


don,  it  has  numerous    Magmines,  iind 
many  Reviewn  every  inoiith 


EPIGRAM 


Dick  on  his  wife  could  not  bestow 
One  tear  of  sorrow  whea  »be  died  ; 
Her  life  ti^ul  made  so  many  flow, 
Tliat  tlie  briny  font  wa»  diie-l. 


JOHN  CHESS'S   HAIK  COMBER. 

'  My  duteous  wife,'  said  old  Joliii  CresR, 
'  Eacb  morning;  puts  my  hair  in  cue  ; ' 

But  John,  which  made  the  pleasure  less, 
Forgot  to  say,  '  the  comt/edit  too.'  P. 


LORD    NORBURY  S    LAST. 

A  friend  of  Lord  Norbury  ol)served, 
that  Mr.  Lawless  expected  to  do  wonders 
on  liis  route  from  Colon  to  tlie  North, 
until  he  was  prevented  by  the  armed  yeo- 
manry. "  Ay,"  replied  his  Lordship, 
"  but  you  will  recollect,  after  a  Colon, 
we  come  to  a  Full  Slop." 


PUNNING    EXTRAORDINARY. 

A  cockney  sitting  near  us  the  other 
night  at  the  Haymarket,  to  witness  the 
performance  of  the  petite  comedy  Valerie, 
informed  us  that  the  subject  was  a  blind 
girl,  and  tliat  it  was  written  by  a  lady  of 
"  EYE  rank." 


more    unhappy  ONES. 

Why  is  it  presumptuous  in  a  cockney 
to  go  down  into  Yorkshire,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drinking  mineral  waters  .'  Be- 
cause he's   going  to  H — arrogate. 

Why  is  a  man  who  ceases  importuning 
for  favours,  like  a  monarch  who  abdi- 
cates his  throne  .'  Because  he  gives  up 
as — king. 

Why  am  I  out  of  sight,  hke  a  ta\  ern 
in  sight  ?  Because  we  are  both  inn- 
visible. 

Why  needn't  you  pay  a  hackney- 
coachman  if  he  wont  fight  with  vou? 
Because  '•'  none  but  the  brave  deserve 
the /are."  Lit.  Gaz. 


EPITAPH  ON  MR.  A.   WAKE. 

If  tho'i  art  yet  A  Walii-, 

Then  I)<nth  has  eyes; 
And  '  l)o'ly  snatrhers'cannot  take 

Thte  as  the'r  prize  : 
For  thou  both  nighl  and  day  wilt  tie 
A- Wake  to  immortality.  P. 


Zimmerman  observes,  that "  in  Fame's 
temple  there  is  alwa\s  a  niche  for  rich 
dunces,  impiirtimate  scoundrels,  or  suc- 
cessful slavers  of  the  human  race." 


EPITAPH. 

Be  honest,  steady,  just  and  kind, 
And  keep  Reliifion  in  your  mind  ; 
So  liy  your  actionn  on  ibis  e.irth. 
You  may  htipe  to  hdvra  tjetter  berth, 

E.   S. 
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mats  anti  ©IjronoloQj). 


DATE. 


Oct.   16 


DIARY. 


St.  Tecla. 


DATE. 


C0KRESP0ND1N3    CHRONOLOGY. 


;c 


iS».  liUUus. 


17 


18 


St.  Luke. 


19 


20 


St.   Andrew 
Crete. 


of 


St.    Peter  of   Al 

cantaru  conf. 
He  dieil  A.D.  IJ>62 

St.  Aiil.iii  bisliop 
in  Ireland,  died 

A,    D.  7^^' 


Oct.  15.  This  saint  \va9  a  nun  belonging  Co  a  nunnery  at 
Wimbiirn,  in  Dorsetshire.  She  afterwards  be- 
!  camH  Abbess  of  Kitzingen,  in  Germany,  near 
Wurtzberg  Her  death  happened  in  the  8lh 
century. 
i4S4  — On  this  day  a  dreadful  flood  immersed  Bris- 
tol, drowning  upwards  of  two  hundred  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  npoiling  nearly  all  the  merchan- 
dize. Several  vessels  were  lost  in  Kingroad,  the 
moon  being  eclipsed  between  two  and  three  hours. 
This  is  the  "sudden  flood  and  fall  of  water  " 
mentioned  by  Shakspeare,  that  interrupted  tlie 
progress  of  tht-  Duke  of  Huckingham  at  Glouces- 
ter, in  his  way  to  join  Hugh  Courtney  and  his 
hrotiier  Peter,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  arrayed  against 
Richard  III  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall — cooling 
the  courage  of  his  Welsh  forces,  and  leaving 
him  to  the  mercy  of  the  crook-backed  Richard- 

16  St.  LulUis  was  by  birth  an  Englishmnn,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  Abbey  at  Malmsbury  ;  he  afterwards 
became  Archbishop  of  BItntz  ;  he  s-eceded  from 
his  dignities,  and  died  in  seclusion,  A.  D.  787 

1813. — "n  thi?  day  the  combined  armies  of  Austria, 
Prussifi,  and  Russia,  signally  defeated  Buonaparte 
and  his  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ltipsic,the 
town  being  taken,  with  the  King  of  Saxony,  and  all 
his  court.  Buonaparte  narrowly  escaped  being 
made  prisoner,  as  lie  fled  from  the  town  at  nine 
o'clock  andthe  .allied army  entered  at  eleven.  The 
forces  bro\ight  into  contact  on  this  occasion  ex- 
ceed any  numbers  recorded  in  authentic  history 
Buonaparte's  army  consisting  of  170,000  eff'ective 
men  ;   whilst  thu  allitd  powers  had  above  2.')0,0fiO. 

17  This  saint  was  beat  to  death  by  order  of  Constan. 
tine  Copronymon,  without  the  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

1678. — On  this  day  was  discovered,  in  a  ilitch  at 
Primrose  Hill,  Hampstead,  the  body  of  Sir  Ed- 
mundbury  Godfrey,  pierced  by  his  own  sword, 
and  disfigured  with  many  marks  of  violence. 
The  murder  was  supposed  to  have  been  commit- 
ted by  the  Papists,  out  of  revenge  for  the  active 
part  Sir  Edmundbury  took  in  the  discovery  of  the 
Popish  plot  in  1678. 

18  St.  Luke  was  a  native  of  Antioeh,  in  Syria,  a  place 

celebrated  for  the  study  of  the  liberal  arts.  He 
is  said  to  have  professed  the  art  of  physic,  and 
to  have  had  a  genius  for  painting,  and  to  have  left 
many  paintings  behind  him  of  our  Saviour  and 
the  Virgin  Mary.  Luke  <lied  xi.  84,  .4..  D.  63. 
15L'9. — On  this  day  the  great  seal  was  transferred 
from  Cardinal  Wolsey  to  Sir  Thos.  More,  Speak- 
er of  the  Parliament,  (the  first  layman  that  filled 
the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor.)  The  reason  for 
this  .'ict  was  the  discovery  of  a  correspondence 
that  ha«I  taken  place  between  Wolsey  and  the 
Pope,  to  influence  the  latter  against  giving  sen- 
tence in  favour  of  the  divorce  of  the  Queen. 
This  act  of  the  wily  Cardinal  was  intended  to 
frustrate  the  King's  marrying  Anne  Boleyn. 

I'j;i805.— On  this  day  thecity  of  Ulm,  in  Swabia,  was 
surrendered  to  the  French  without  the  least  re- 
sistancefrom  the  Austrians  under  General  Mack. 
Lord  Nelson,  when  he  heard  that  General  Mack 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Austrian 
armies  observed,  "  I  know  Mack  too  well,  he  sold 
the  King  of  Naples,  and  if  he  be  now  entrusted 
witii  an  important  command,  he  will  betray  the 
Austrian  JVionarchy," 

20  1485,  Anniversary  of  the  coronation  of  Henry  VII. 
at  Westminster.  At  the  ceremony  Henry  institut- 
ed fifty  yeomen  of  the  gaard.  This  appointment 
still  exists. 


"Ebining    BtUt. 


3fnujaitratfti  ^rttde. 


EVENING   AT    DELFT. 
(For  the  Olio.) 


"  Now,"  said  the  portly  Gerrit  van 
Wyck,  as  he  buttoned  up  his  money  in  the 

pockets  of  his  capacious    breeches, 

"  Now  I'll  home  to  Voorbooch,  and 
to-morrow  I'll  buy  neighbour  Jan  Hagen's 
two  cows,  which  are  the  best  in  Holland." 

He  crossed  the  market-place  of  Delft, 
as  he  spoke,  with  an  elated  and  swagfjer- 
in^  air,  and  turned  down  one  of  the  streets 
which  led  out  of  the  city,  when  a  goodly 
tavern  met  his  eye.  Thinking-  a  drain 
would  be  found  useful  in  counteracting 
the  effects  of  a  fog  which  was  just  begin- 
ning to  rise,  he  entered,  and  called  for  a 
glass  of  Schedam.  This  was  brought, 
and  drank  by  Gerrit,  who  liked  the  fla- 
vour so  much,  tliat  he  resolved  to  try  the 
liquor  diluted.  Accordmgly,  a  glass  of 
a  capacious  size  was  .set  before  him. 
After  a  few  sips  of  the  ()leasing  spirit, 
our  farmer  took  a  view  of  the  apartment 
ID  which  he  was  sitting,  and,  for  the  first 
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time,  perceived  that  the  only  person  in 
tiie  room,  besides  himself,  was  a  young 
man  of  melancholy  a.«pect,  who  sat  near 
the  fire-place,  apparently  half  avieep 
Now  Gerrit  was  of  a  hiquacious  turn,  tnJ 
nothing  rendered  a  room  more  disagree 
able  to  him  than  the  absence  of  com- 
pany. He,  therefore,  took  the  first  op- 
portunity of  engaging  the  stranger  m  con- 
versation. 

"  A  dull  evening,  Mynheer,"  said  the 
farmer. 

"  Yaw,"  replied  the  stranger,  stretch- 
ing himself,  and  yawning  loudly  ,  '•  very 
foggy,  I  take  it," — and  he  rose  and  look- 
ed into  the  street. 

Gerrit  perceived  that  his  companion 
wore  a  dress  of  dark  brown,  of  the  cut  of 
the  last  century.  A  thick  row  of  brass 
buttons  ornamented  his  doublet ;  so  thick- 
ly, indeed,  wen'  they  placed,  that  they 
appeared  one  stripe  of  metal.  His  shoes 
were  high-heeled  and  square-toed,  like 
those  worn  by  a  company  of  maskers,  re- 
presented in  a  picture  whicli  hung  In 
Gerrit's  parlour  at  Voorbooch.  The  stran- 
ger was  of  a  .spare  figure,  and  his  coun- 
tenance W21S,  as  we  before  stated,  pale  ; 
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Lut  there  was  a  wild  briofhtness  in  his  eye, 
which  inspired  the  farmer  with  a  feeling 
of  awe. 

After  taking  a  few  turns  up  and  down 
the  apartment,  the  stranger  drew  a  chair 
near  to  Gerrit,  and  sat  down. 

"  Are  you  a  citizen  of  Delft  ?"  he 
inquired. 

'  No,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  I  am  a  small 
farmer,  and  live  in  the  village  of  Voor- 
booch." 

"  Umph  1"  said  the  stranger,  "  you 
have  a  dull  road  to  travel — See,  your  glass 
is  out.  How  like  ye  mine  host's  Sche- 
dam?" 

"  'Tis  right  excellent." 
"  You  say  truly,"  rejoined  the  stranger, 
with  a  smile,  which  the  farmer  thought 
greatly  improved  his  countenance  ;  "  but 
here  is  a  liquor  which  no  Burgomaster  in 
Holland  can  get.     'Tis  tit  for  a  prince." 

He  drew  forth  a  phial  from  the  breast 
of  liis  doublet,  and  mixing  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  red  liquid  it  contained  with 
some  water  that  stood  on  the  table,  he 
poured  it  into  Gerrit's  empty  glass.  The 
farmer  tasted  it,  and  foiuid  it  to  excel 
every  liquid  he  had  ever  drank.  Its  ef- 
fect was  soon  visible  :  he  u'e.ssed  the  hand 


of  the  stranger  witu  great  warmth,  and 
swore  he  would  not  leave  Delft  that 
night. 

"  You  are  perfectly  right,"  said  his 
companion,  "  these  fogs  are  unusually 
heavy  ;  they  are  trying,  even  to  the  con- 
stitution of  a  Hollander.  As  for  me,  I 
am  nearly  choked  with  them.  How  dif- 
ferent is  the  sunny  clime  of  Spain,  which 
I  have  just  left." 

"  You  have  travelled,  then  ?"  said 
Gerrit,  inquiringly. 

"  Travelled  !  ay,  Mynheer,  to  the  re- 
motest corner  of  the  Indies,  amongst  Turks, 
Jews  and  Tartars." 

"  Eh,  but  does  it  please  ye  to  travel 
always  in  that  garb,  Mynheer  ? 

"  Even  so,"  replied  the  stranger,  '^  it 
has  descended  from  father  to  son  through 
more  than  three  generations  ;  see  you  this 
hole  on  tiie  left  breast  of  iny  doublet  ?" 

The  farmer  stretched  out  his  neck,  and 
by  the  dim  light  perceived  a  small  perfo- 
ration on  the  breast  of  the  stranger's 
doublet,  who  continued— 

'•'  Ah,  the  bullet  that  passed  through  it 
lodged  in  ttie  heart  of  my  great  grand- 
sire  at  the  sack  of  Zntijhen." 

"  I  have  heard  of  the  bloody  doings  at 
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lli.it  place  from   my   grandfather,   heaven 
resl  h\<  ^iHil  1" 

(jiTrit  was  startled  on  porceivin;;  the 
unearthly  smile  which  [)layed  o'er  the 
countenance  of  the  stranger,  on  hearinjf 
this  pious  ejaculation.  He  muttered  to 
himself,  in  ati  inaudible  tone,  the  word 
'•  Dut/vel\"  but  he  was  interrupted  by 
the  loud  lau-^h  of  his  companion,  who 
slapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  cried  — 

"  Come,  come.  Mynheer,  you  look 
sad — does  not  my  liquor  sit  well  on  your 
stomach  ?" 

'*  'Tis  excellent  !"  replied  Gerrit, 
ashamed  to  think  that  the  stranger  had 
observed  his  confusion  :  "  will  you  sell 
me  your  phial  ?" 

"  I  had  it  from  a  dear  friend,  who  has 
been  long  since  dead,"  replied  the  stran- 
ger. '■  he  strictly  enjoined  me  never  to 
tell  it,  for  d'ye  see,  no  sooner  is  it 
emptied,  than  at  the  wish  of  the  possessor 
it  is  immediately  re-filled — hut,  harkee,  as 
you  seem  a  man  of  spirit,  it  shall  be  left 
to  chance  to  decide  who  shall  possess  it." 
He  look  from  his  bosom  a  bale  of  dice, — 
'•  I  will  stake  it  ajrainst  a  guilder." 

"'  Good,"  said  Gerrit,  "  but  I  fear 
there  is  <om  ■  devilry  in  the  phial." 

"  Pshaw  !"  cried  his  companion,  with 
a  bitter  smile,  "  those  who  have  travelled 
understand  these  things  better. — Devilry, 
forsooth  1" 

"  I  crave  your  pardon,"  said  Gerrit, — 
"  I  will  throw  for  it," — and  he  placed  a 
guilder  on  the  table. 

The  farmer  met  with  ill  luck,  and  lost. 
He  look  a  draught  of  his  companion's 
liquor,  and  determined  to  stake  another 
guilder  ;  but  he  lo^t  that  also  !  Much 
enraged  at  his  want  of  success,  he  drew 
forth  llie  canvas  bag  which  contained  the 
prodi'ce  of  the  sale  of  his  corn,  and  re- 
solved either  to  win  the  phial,  (the  con- 
tents of  which  had  gone  far  to  fuddle  his 
senses,)  or  lo^e  all.  He  threw  again  with 
belter  luck  ;  but  elated  at  this,  he  played 
with  less  caution,  and,  in  a  few  moments, 
he  was  left  pennyless.  The  stranger  ga- 
tiiered  up  the  money,  and  placed  it  in  his 
pocket 

"  You  are  unlucky  to-night.  Mynheer," 
said  he  with  provoking  indirterence,  which 
greatly  increased  the  farmer's  chagrin  ; 
"  but  come,  you  have  a  goodly  ring  on 
your  finger,  will  you  not  venture  that 
airainst  my  phial  .'" 

The  farmer  paused  for  a  moment — it 
WAS  ihe  gift  of  an  old  friend — yet  he 
could  not  stomach  the  idea  of  being  clear- 
ed of  his  money  in  such  a  manner  ;  what 
would  Jan  Brower,  the  host  of  the  Van 
Tramp,  and  little  Rip  Winkelaar,  the 
schoolmaster,  say  to  it  ?  Jt  was  the  first 
time   he  had  ever  been  a  loser  in  any 


game,  for  he  was  reckoned  the  best  hand 
at  nine  pius  in  his  village  ;  he  therefore 
took  the  ring  from  his  finger, — threw 
iigain, — and  lost  it  ! 

He  sank  back  in  his  chair  with  a  sup- 
pressed groan,  at  which  his  companion 
smiled.  The  los.s  of  his  monev,  together 
with  this  ring,  had  nearly  sobered  him, 
and  he  gazed  on  the  stranger  with  a 
countenance,  indicatixe  of  any  ihinj,'  but 
good  will  ;  while  the  latter  drew  from 
his  bosom  a  scroll  of  parchment. 

"  You  grieve,"  said  he,  "  at  the  loss 
of  a  few  paltry  guilders  ;  but  know,  that 
1  have  the  power  to  make  you  amends  for 
your  loss — to  make  you  rich — ay,  richer 
than  the  Statdholder" !" 

"  Ah,  the  fiend !"  thought  Gerrit, 
growing  still  soberer,  while  he  drank  in 
every  word,  and  glanced  at  the  legs  of  the 
stranger,  expecting,  of  course,  to  seethem 
as  usual  terminate  with  a  cloven  foot '. 
but  he  beheld  no  such  unsightly  specta- 
cle ;  the  feet  of  the  stranger  w'ere  as  per- 
fect as  his  own,  or  even  more  so. 

"  Here,"  said  his  companion,  "  read 
over  this,  and  if  the  terms  suit  you,  sub- 
scribe your  name  at  the  foot."  Tiie  far- 
mer took  the  parchment,  and  perceived 
that  it  was  closely  written,  and  contained 
many  signatures  at  the  bottom.  His  eye 
irlanced  hastily  over  the  few  first  lines, 
but  thev  sufficed. 
"  Ha  f  now  I  know  thee,  fiend  !"  scream- 
ed the  affrighted  Gerrit,  as  he  da.shcJ  the 
scrool  in  the  face  of  the  stranger,  and  rush- 
ed wildly  or>t  of  the  room.  He  gained  the 
street,  down  which  he  fled  with  the  swift- 
ness of  the  w'ind,  and  turned  the  corner 
quickly,  thinking  he  was  safe  from  the 
vengeance  of  him,  whom  he  now  sup- 
posed was  no  other  than  the  foul  fiend 
himself;  when  the  stranger  met  him  on 
the  opposite  side,  his  eyes  dilated  to  a 
monstrous  size,  and  glowing  like  red-hot 
coals.  A  deep  groan  burst  from  the  sur- 
charged breaist  of  the  unfortunate  far- 
mer, as  he  staggered  back  several  paces. 

"  Avaunt '.  avaunt !"  he  cried,  "  Sa 
than,  I  defy  thee  !  I  have  not  signed  thy 
cursed  parchment  !" — He  turned  and  fled 
in  an  opposite  direction  ;  but,  thouirh  he 
exerted  his  utmost  speed,  the  stranger, 
without  any  apparent  exertion,  kept  by 
his  side.  At  length  he  arrived  at  the 
bank  of  the  canal,  and  leaped  into  a  boat 
which  was  moored  along  side.  But  the 
stranger  followed,  and  Gerrit  felt  the  iron 
grasp  of  his  hand  on  the  nape  of  his 
neck.  He  turned  round  and  strujirled 
hard  to  free  himself  from  the  gripe  of  liis 
companion,  roaring  out  in  a^rony — 

"  Oh,  Mynheer  Duyvel  !  have  pity  for 
the  sake  of  my  wife  and  my  bov  Karel  ?" 
But,  when  was  tlie  devil  known  to  pity  ? 
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The  stranger  held  him  titjhtly,  and  spite 
of  his  struggles  dragged  him  ashore. 
He  felt  the  grasp  of  his  pursuer 
like  the  clutch  of  a  bird  of  prey,  while 
his  hot  breath  almost  scorched  him;  but 
disengagincf  himself,  with  a  sudden  bound 
he  sprung  from  his  enemy,  and  pitched 
headlong  from  his  elbow  chair  on  to  the 
floor  of  his  own  room  at  Voorbooch. 

The  noise  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  the 
burly  Hollander  aroused  his  affrighted 
helpmate  from  the  sound  slumber  she  had 
been  wrapped  in  for  more  than  two 
hours,  during  which  time  her  husband 
had  been  indulging  in  potations  deep 
and  strong,  until  overpowered  with  the 
potency  of  his  beloved  liquor  he  had  sunk 
to  sleep  in  his  elbow  chair,  and  dreamed 
the  hellish  dream  we  have  endeavoured 
to  relate.  The  noise  of  his  fall  aroused 
his  Vrow  from  her  slumbers.  Trem- 
bling in  every  limb  on  hearing  the  un- 
ruly sound  below,  she  descended  by  a 
short  flight  of  steps,  screaming  loudly  for 
help  against  thieves,  into  the  room  where 
she  had  left  her  spouse  when  she  retired 
to  rest,  and  beheld  Gerrit,  her  dear  hus- 
band, prostrate  on  the  stone  floor,  the  table 
overturned,  his  glass  broken,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  accursed  liquor  flowing 
in  a  stream,  from  the  stone  bottle  which 
lay  upset  on  the  ground.       J.  Y.  A — n. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  RIENZI.* 


TO  THE  YOUNG    ROSE    WREATH    OF 
YEARS. 

Guardian  of  the  sweetest,  fairest ! 

Spirit  of  the  best  and  dearest ! 
The  good  are  safe  where  thourepairest. 

And  to  their  liearls  art  nearest : 
O'er  the  chain  of  time  thou  shinest 

As  the  links  of  beauty  run. 
And  their  gradual  wear  refinest, 

Till  years  amount  to — Twknty-onb  I 

Memory's  past  of  youth  awakens, 

Childhood's  tenderest  passions  quicken 
The  strenglh  of  joy  or  sorrow  shakens 

As  hopes  in  pleasures  sicken  ; 
Paulina!  thou  art  nursed  to  feeling. 

In  pure  Affection's  treasured  sun  ; 
And  young  Experience,  truth  revealing. 

Declares  thee,  Woman  ! — Twsnty-onb. 

What  19  known  of  value — treasure  ; 

Let  not  lighter  thoughts  forsake  it  : 
What  of  Hope  can  brighten,  nieasure, 

Lest  the  hours  of  folly  shake  it: 
Be  not  sad  for  simple  sadness — 

Be  not  gay  the  wise  to  shun, 
But  tune  thy  harp  in  secret  gladness 

To  Him  that  makes  thee— Twenty-one. 

Spirit  of  the  sweet  and  dearest ! 

Guardian  of  the  best  and  truest 
Thou  who  smilest  when  thou  hearest. 

And  pleased  the  virtuous  viewest  j 
Paulina's  claims  to-day  are  strongest. 

For  deeds  to  do  and  duties  done : 
Be  this  the  best,  if  not  the  longest. 

To  celebrate  her— Tvitenty-onk. 


We  have  much  pleasure  in  being  able 
to  introduce  to  our  readers,  the  following 
portion  of  Miss  Mitford's  splendid  dra- 
matic production,  Rienzi,  which  we  feel 
assured  will  afford  every  one  of  our 
readers,  who  are  admirers  of  fine  poetry, 
and  powerful  imagery,  considerable  gra- 
tification. 

The  one,  from  the  many  highly  wrought 
eff'ective  and  impassioned  scenes  that  this 
fine  production  abounds  with,  which  we 
have  chosen  to  enrich  our  colums,  appears 
to  us  so  perfect  in  itself  as  scarcely  to  re- 
quire any  account  of  the  preceding  action. 

Therefore  all  that  is  needful  for  us  to 
say  to  elucidate  the  subject,  is,  that  our 
selection  forms  so  much  of  the  fifth  act, 
as  gives  the  issue  of  the  second  rebellion 
formed  to  overthrow  the  Tribune  Cola  di 
Rienzi,  and  the  government  he  had  es- 
tablished, by  the  seditious  nobles  Colonna 
and  Ursini,  aided  by  partizans  of  their 
faction. 

Scene — an  apartment  in  the  capitol. 

Rienzi  seated  at   a    Table. — Camillo 
a7id  Alberti  discovered  in  the  front. 
Alb.  My  Lord  Rienzi. 

l^Rienzi  motions  them  to  be  silent. 
Cam.  See,  he  waves  thee  oft': 
Trouble  him  not,  Alberti — he  is  chafed. 
Moody  and  fierce,  as  though  this  victory, 
Which  drove  the  noble  mutineers  before  ye. 
As  stag-hounds  chase  a  herd  of  deer,  had 

ended 
In  blank  defeat. 

Alb.  The  Tribune  bore  him  bravely. 
And  we  are  victors. — Yet   the   storm  is 

hush'd. 
Not  spent.     When,  after  this  wild  night 

of  war, 
The  sun  arose,  he  showed  a  troubled  scene 
Of  death  and  disarray  ;  a  doubtful  flight, 
A  wavering  triumph.     Even  at  the  gate 
Savelli  re-collects  his  scattered  band  ; 
The  people  falter  ;  and  the  soldiery 
Mutter  low  curses  as  they  fight,  and  yearn 
For  their  old  leaders.      Victors  though 

we  be. 
The  Tribune  totters.     His  hot  pride — yet, 

sooth, 
He  bore  him  gallantly.  Beneath  his  sword 
Fell  the  dark  plotter,  Ursini. 

Cam.  How  fared 
The  bold  Colonna  ? 

Alb.  The  old  valiant  chief 
With  many  a  younger  pillar  of  that  high 
And  honoured  house  lies  dead 
Cam.  And  Angelo  ? 
Alb.  A  prisoner.     As  he  knelt  beside 
the  corse 

•  J.  Cumberland. 
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Of  his  brave  father,  willioiit  word  or  blow. 
As  easily  as  an  o'er- wearied  child. 
We  seized  him. 

Cam.  Lo  I  llie  Tribune  1 

Rie.    [Rising  and  advancing.]    Now 

admit 
Your   prisoners  ;    we   would    see  them. 

Thou,  Camillo, 
Summon  the  headsman,  and  prepare  the 

court 
For  sudden  execution. 

4lb.  [Turning  back.]  If  a  true 
And  faithful  servant  of  the  good  estate, — 
If  thine  old  friend,  great  Tribune— 

Rie.  Hark  ye,  sir  ! 
The  diflScult  duty  of  supreme  command 
Rests  on  my  head.   Obedience  is  thy  slight 
And  easy  task, — obedience  swift  and  blind, 
As  yonder   sword,  death's    sharp-edged 

instrument. 
My  faithful  servant,  an'  thou  wilt,  my 

friend. 
Owes  to  this  strong  right  hand. 
Look  that  the  headsman 
Be  ready  presently.     The  prisoners  ! 

[Exeunt  Alberti  and  Camillo. 

Ay, 

Even  this  poor  simple  remnant  of  the  wars 
Can  lead  their  fickle  purpose.       Abject 

changeling ; ! 
Base  huggers  of  their  chains  !  Methought 

to-day 
These  Roman  Helots  would  have  crouch'd 

i'  the  dust 
At  sound  of  their  old  masters'  whips.      I 

have  been 
Too  easy  with  the  slaves.  Terror,  not  love, 
Strikes  anchor  in  ignoble  souls.      These 

prisoners. 
Why  could  they  not  have  died,  as  die 

they  shall. 
Was  there  no  lance,  no  soldier's  glorious 

way 
To  let  out  life,  but  they  must  wait  the  slow 
And  shameful  axe  .'     Vet  Angelo — 

Enter  Alberti,  with  Angblo,  Frangi- 
PAM.  Cafarello,  find  other  Lords — 
Pritonert  guarded. 

Alb.  My  Lord, 
The  prisoners  ! 

Ri".  Bring   them  to  the   light.      The 

prisoners  ! 
The  noble  prisoner? !  I  have  seen  ye,  sirs. 
Before,  at  Claudia's  bridal — you,  and  vou, 
The  Franiripani,  and  the  Ursmi, — 
.\y,  and  the  high  Colonna  ;  my  allies. 
My  friends,  my  subjects  :    ye  who  swore 

to  me 
Alle^ance  at  the  altar ;  ye  for  whom 
One  harlot  sin  is  not  enoujih, — who  pile. 
Adulterate  in  crime,  treason  on  murder. 
And  perjury  on  treason  I  Hence  !  begone  ! 
Ye  know  your  doom. 
Pra.  And  fear  it  not. 


Rie.  To  death  1  [Goiig. 

To  instant  death.      Hold!    here    is  one. 

Lord  Angelo, 
How  shall  I  call  thee,  son  or  traitor  ? 

Ang.  Foe. 
I  know  no  father,  save  the  valiant  dead 
Who  lives  behind  a  rampart  ol  his  slain 
In  warlike  rest.     I  bend  before  no  king. 
Save  the  dread  Majesty  of  heaven.     Thy 

foe, 
Thv  mortal  foe,  Rienzi. 
tiie.  Well  !  my  foe. 
Thou  hast  seen  me  fling  a  pardon  free 

as  air. 
To  foemen  crouching  at  my  feet ;  hast  seen 
The  treachery  that  paid  me.     I  have  lost 
My  faith  in  man's  bold  eye — his  earnest 

voice. 
The  keen  grasp  of  his  hand,  the  speech 

where  truth 
Seems   gushing  in  each   ardent  word.     1 

have  known 
So  many  false,  that,  as  a  mariner 
Escaped  from  shipwreck,  in  the  summer 

sea. 
Sparkling  with  gentle  life,  sees  but  the 

rocks 
On  which  his  vessel  struck,  so  I,  in  the 

bright 
And  most  majestic  face  of  man,  can  read 
Nought  but  a  smiling  treason.     Yet  thou, 

Angelo, — 
Thou  art  not  all  a  lie  !  If  I  should  trust — 
Ang.  Sir,   I  shall  not  deceive   thee. 

Mark,  Rienzi ! 
If  thou  release  me — 'tis  the  thought  that 

works 
Even  now  within  thy  brain — before  yon 

sun 
Reach   the   hot    west,    the    war-cry    of 

Colonna 
Shall  sweep  once  more  thy  streets.    Then  . 

stern  revenge, 

Or  smiling  death  ! 

Rie.  Madman  I 

Ang.   Wouldst  have  me  live, — 
Thou  who  hast  levelled  to  the  earth  the 

pride 
Of  my  old  princely  race  ?  My  kinsmen  lie 
Scattered    and    fallen    in    the   highway  ; 

and  he. 
The  stateliest  pillar  of  our  house,   my 

father, 
Stephen  Colonna—  oh  !  the  very  name 
The  bright  ancestral  name,  which  as  a  star 
Pointed  to  trlory,  fell  into  eclipse 
When  inv  brave  father  died  ! 

Rie.  t  spared  him  once  ; 
Spared  him  for  a  second  treason.     And 

again 

Ang.  Sir,  he  is  dead.     If  thou  wouldst 

show  me  grace, 
Lay  me  beside  him  in  the  grave. 

Rie.  And  Claudia — 
Thy  virgin  bride  ! 
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Ang    Alas '.  alas !  for  tliee, 
Sweet  wife.      Vet  thou  art  pure  as  the 

white  clouds 
That  sail  around  the  moon  ;    thy  home  is 

heaven, — 
There  we  shall  meet  again  ;    here  we  are 

parted 
For  ever. 

Rie.  Wherefore  ? 
Ang.  She  is  thy  daughter. 
Kie.  Boy  ! 
Prouil  abject  minion  of  a  name,  a  sound, 
ThinkM  thou  to  beard  me  thus  ! — thou 

hast  thy  will. 
Away  with  ihem  !     Dost  hear  me,  dally- 
ing slave  ? 
Off  with  the  prisoners. 
Alb.  All,  mv  lord  ? 
Rie.  With  all. 

[  Throwing  himself  into  a  chair. 
Ang.  For  this  1  thank  thee.     Bear  one 
fond  farewell 
To  Claudia.      Tell  her,    that   my   latest 

prayer 
Shall  blend   her  name   with   mine.      For 

thee,  Rienzi, 
Tremble  !  a  tyrant's  rule  is  brief. 

[Exaunt  Alberli,  Angela,  S^-c. 
Rie.  [Rmes  and  advances.]  They  are 
gone, 
And  my  heart's  lightened  ;  how  the  traitor 

stood 
Looking  me  down  with   his   proud  eye, 

disdaining 
Fair  mercy, — making  of  the  hideous  block 
An  altar,—  of  unnatural  ghastly  death, 
A  god.   He  hath  his  will ;  and  I — mv  heart 
Is  tranquil. 
Cla.  [JFi/hout.]  Father!  father! 
Rie.  Guard  the  door  !    [Looking  out. 
Be  sure  \e  ;:ive  not  way. 
Cla.  [JVithoiit.]  Father! 
Rie.  To  see 
Her  looks  !   her  tears ! 

Enter  Claudia,  hastily. 
Cla.  Who  dares  to  stop  me  ?    Father ! 
[Rushes  into  the  arms  of  Rienzi. 
}iie.  I  bade  ye  guard  the  entrance. 
Cla.  Against  me  ! 
Ve  must  have  men  and  gates  of  steel,  to  bar 
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lere 


-thou 


Claudia  from  her  dear  fatlr 

is  he  '. 
They  said  he  was   with  you — he- 

know'st 
Wliom  I  would  say.     I  heard  ye  loud      I 

thought 
I  heard  ye  ;   but,  perchance,  the  dizzying 

throb 
Of  my  poor  temples — Where  is  he  ?  I  see 
No  corse — an'  he  were  dead.     Oh,  no,  no , 
Thou  couldstuotjwouldst  not!  Say  he  lives! 

Rie.  As  yet 
lie  lives. 
Cla.  Oh  !  blessings  on  thy  heailj  dear 

father ! 


Blessings  on  thy  kind  heart !     When  slia. 

I  see  him  ? 
Is  he  in  prison  ?  Fear  hath  made  me  weak. 
And  wordless  as  a  child.      Oh  !    send  fo  • 

him. — 
Thou  hast  pardoned  him  ; — didst  thou  not 

say  but  now 
Thou  hadst  pardoned  him. 
Rie.  No. 

Cla.  Oh,  thou  hast !  thou  hast  I 
This  is  the  dalliance  thou  was  wont  to  hold 
When  I  have  craved  some  girlish  boon — 

a  bird, 
A  flower,  a  moonlight  walk  ;    but  now  I 

ask  thee 
Life,    more   than  life.     Thou  hast   par- 
doned him  ? 
Rie.  My  Claudia ! 

Cla.    Ay  !   I  am  thine  own  Claudia, 
whose  fir.st  word 
Was  father !    These  are  the  same  hands 

that  clung 
Aroimd  thy  knees,  a  tottering  babe ;  the 

lips 
That,  ere  tbey  had  learnt  speech,  woula 

smile,  and  seek 
To  meet  thee  with  an  infant's  kiss  ; 
Thou  hast  called  so  like  my    mother's  ; 

eyes,  that  never 
G.azed  on  thee,  but  with  looks  of  love. — 

Oh,  pardon  ! 
Nay,  father,  speak  not  yet :    thy  brows 

are  knit 
Into  a  sternness.    Pr'ythee,  speak  not  yet 
Rie.  This  traitor— 
Cla.  Call  him  as  thou  wilt,  but  pardon 
Oh,  pardon  ! 
Rie.   He  defies  me. 
Cla.   See,  I  kneel. 
And  he  shall  kneel,  shall  kiss  thy  feet-^ 
wilt  pardon  ? 
Rie.  Mine  own  dear  Claudia. 
Clii.  Pardon  ! 
Kie.  Raise  thee  up  ; 
Rest  on  my  bosom  ;  let  thy  beating  heart 
Lie  upon  mine ;  so  shall  the  mutual  pang 
Be  stilled.      Oh !    that  thy  father's  soul 

could  bear 
This  grief  for  thee,  my  sweet  one  !      Oh, 
forgive — 
Cla.  Forgive  thee  what  ?      'Tis  so  the 
headsman  speaks 
To  his  poor  victim,  ere  lie  strikes.      Do 

fathers 
Make  widows  of  their  children  ? — send 

them  down 
To  the  cold  grave  heart-broken  ?      TeU 

me  not 
Of  fathers,— I  have  none  !     All  else  thai 

breatlies 
Hath  known  that  natural  love  ;  the  wolf 

is  kind 
To  her  vile  cubs  :   the  little  wren  halh  cart 
For  each  small  youngling  of  her  bjood  ; 
and  ihoii- 
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The  word  that  widowed,  oiphaned  me  ? 

Heiicetorili 
My  home  shall  be  his  grave  ;  and  yel  thou 

canst  not — 
Father '.    [Rushing  into  Rienzi's  arms.] 

Rie.  Ay  '. 
Dost  call  me  father  once  again,  my  Claudia, 
Mine  own  sweet  child  ! 

Cla.  Oh,  fatlier,  pardon  him  ! 
Oh,  pardon  I  pardon  ! — 'Tis  my  life  I  ask 
In  his.     Our  lives,  dear  father  ! 

Rie.  Ho,  Camillo  I 
Where  loiters  he  !  [Enter  Camillo. 

Camillo,  take  mv  rin<j  ; 
Fly  to  the  captain  of  the  guard,  Alberti ; 
Bid  him  release  Lord  Angelo. 

Cla.  Now  bless  thee, — 
Bless  thee,  mv  father  ! 

Rie.  Fly,  Camillo,  fly  ! 
Why  loiterest  thou  .' 

Cam.  The  ring. 

[Rienxi  gices  the  ring  to  Camillo — 
Exit  Camillo.] 

Cla.  Give  me  the  ring. 
Whose  speed  may  match  with  mine  7   Let 

me  be  first 
To  speak  those  gracious  words  of  pardon. 

Rie.  No  ! 
That  were  no  place  for  thee. 
Cla.  1  should  see  nought 
But  him  !  whilst  old  Camillo— Oh,  I  hear 
His  weary  foot  fall  still  ! — I  should  have 

been 
In  Angelci's  arras  ere  now  [Bell  sounds.] 

Hark  !  hark  !  tlie  bell ! 
Rie.  It  is  the  bell  that  thou  so  oft  hast 

heard 
Summoning  the  band  of  liberty — the  bell 
That  pealed  its  loud    triumphant  note, 

and  raised 
Its  mighty  voice  with  such  a  mastery 
Of  glorious  power,  asif  the  spirit  of  sound. 
That  dwells   in    the  viewless  wind,  and 

walks  the  w  aves 
Of  the  chafed  sea,  and  rules  the  thunder- 
cloud 
That  shrouded  him  in  that  small  orb,   to 

spread 
Tidings  of  freedom  to  the  nations.       Now 
It  telis  of  present  peril. 
Cla.  Say,  of  death. 
Oh  father !    everj-  stroke  thrilb  tlirough 

my  veins. 
Swaying  the  inmost  pulses  of  my  heart 
As  swings  the  deep  vibration.     'Tis  his 

knell. 
Rie.  My  child, 
Have  I  not  said  that  he  shall  live  ? 

Cla.  Then  stop 
That  bell.   The  dismal  noise  beats  on  me, 

father. 
As  from  a  thousand  echoes  ;    mixed  with 

groans. 
And  shrieks,  and  moaoiugs  iu  the  air. 

Do'>t  hear  them  ' 


Dost  hear  aga  ii  ?     Be  those  screams  real, 

father  ? 
Or  of  the  gibbering  concerts  that  salute 
The  newly  mad  ! 

Rie.   Be  calmer,  sweet.     I  heard 
A  shriek — a  wuman's  shriek.  Calm  thee 
my  child. 

Enter  Lady  Colonna. 

Z,arfy  C.  He's  dead.     He's  dead! 
Rie.  It  is  her  husband,  Claudia  ; 
Stephen  Colonna. 
Ladi/  C.  Murderer,  'tis  my  son, 

[Claudia  sinks  at  lier  father's  feet. 
My  husband  died  in  houour'd  fi;,'ht  •  forhim 
I  weep  not. 

Rie.  Angelo  is  pardoned,  Claudia. 
Lady  C.  He  is  dead.     I  saw  the  axe, 

fearfully  bright. 
Wave  o'er  his  neck  with  an  edgy  shine 

that  cut 
My  burning  eye-balls ;  saw  the  butcher- 
stroke 
And  the  hot  blood  gush  like  a  fountain  high 
From  out  the  veins ;    and  then  I  heard  a 

voice 
Cry  p.irdon  !  heard  a  shout  that  chorused 

pardon  ! 
Pardon  I  to  that  disjointed  corse  !    Oh,  deep 
And  horrible  mockery  !      So  the  fiends 

shall  chant 
Round  thy  tormented  soul,  and  pardon, 

pardon, 
Ring  through  the  depths  of  hell. 
Rie.  Claudia,  my  sweet  one. 
Look  up — speak  to  me  !    Writhe  not  thus, 

my  Claudia, 
Shivering  about  my  feet. 

Lady  C.  Claudia  Colonna  ! 
They  say  that  grief  is  proud  ;    but  I  will 

own  thee. 
Now,  my  fair  daughter,  rouse  thee  ! — 

Help  me  curse 
Him  who  hath  slain  thy  husband. 

Rie.  Woman,  fiend 
Thou  kill'st  mv  child, — avaunl  I 

Lady  C.  When  I  have  said 
Mine  errand.     Think'st  thou  I  came  hero 

to  crush 
Yon  feeble  worm  ? — Thou  hast  done  that ! 

She  loved  him 
Fair  faithful  wretch,  and  thou — Why,  I 

could  laugh 
Al   such  a  vengeance  !     Thy  keen   axe, 

that  hewed 
My  column  to  tlie  eaulh,    struck  down 

the  weed 
That  crept  around  its  base 

Rie.  Claudia  !  she  moves  ! 
She  is  not  dead. 

Lady  C.  Dead !    Why    the  dead  are 

bless'd, 
And  she  is  blasted. — Dead  !    the  dead  lie 

down 
In  peace,  and  she  shall  pine  a  living  ghost 
AboiU  thee  w  ilh  pale  looks  amd  patient  love. 
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And  bitter  gusts  of  anguish,  that  shall  cross 
The  gentle  spirit,  when  poor  Angelo— 
A  widow's  and  a  childless  mother's  curse 
Rest  on  thv  heaa,  Rienzi !  Live,  till  Rome 
Hurl  thee  from  thy  proud  seat ;    live  but 

to  prove 
The  ecstacy  of  scorn,  the  fierce  contempt 
That  wait  the  tyrant  fallen ;    then  die, 

borne  down 
By  mighty  justice  I — die  as  a  wild  beast 
Before  the  hunters !  —die,  and  leave  a  name 
Portentous,  bloody,  brjef— a  meteor  name 
Obscurely    bad,    or  madly  bright !     My 

curse 
Rest  on  thy  head,  Rienzi. 


Hearts  that  claim  a  higher  nature, 

Freer  flight  than  here  is  given. 
Here  are  bound,  while  everj  feature 

Of  their  being  seems  of  heaven  : 
Here  we  lie,  to  mount  unable, 

Barr'd  around  by  many  a  sorrow  ; 
Joys  we  have— but,  lil<e  a  fable. 

Each  some  fancied  source  must  borrow- 

Songster!  swell  thy  music  gladly. 

Greet  with  joy  the  morning's  dawning  ; 
Heed  not  thou  the  thought  which,  sadly, 

Bids  thee  wear  the  gloom  of  mourning. 
Mortal  man  has  cares  too  mighty 

Thus  with  hlackest  woe  to  trifle — 
Songster  !  thou  art  blest— too  flighty 

Are  thy  joys  for  woe  to  rifle  ! 

B.  JARMAN. 


A  NEGLECTED  CHAPTER  OF  HIS- 
TORY ILLUSTRATED. 


LINES  TO  A  CAPTIVE  LAEK. 
(For  the  Olio.) 


Victim  of  a  tyrant's  capture. 

Music's  sweetest  charms  awaking, 
How  can'st  thou  attune  to  rapture 

Ev'ry  heart,  while  thine  is  breaking  > 
Warbling  itill.  how  can'st  thou  mingle 

Dulcet  notes  of  pleasing  measure. 
With  the  breeze  that  fans  thy  single 

Lonely  cage— the  tomb  of  pleasure  ? 

Can  the  captive,  cheerly  sineing. 

Lose  the  thought  of  rooted  sorrow  ; 
Or  forget  the  fate  that's  bringing. 

Everyday,  a  gloomier  morrow) 
Can  such  strains,  so  soft  combining. 

Sounds,  like  freedom's,  light  and  airy, 
Be  the  lay  of  one  repining 

In  the  close-barr'd  dungeon  dreary  ? 

Surely  every  moment  fleeting, 

Thou  can'st  mark,  must  taste  of  sadness ; 
Every  sense  within  thee  meeting. 

Surely  bears  the  hue  of  madness  I 
Every  pang  of  separation 

From  thy  friends  and  dear  connection, 
Widow'd  mate  and  near  relaiion. 

Now  must  taint  thy  recolk'ctioa  ! 

Surely  every  new  day  breaking — 

Every  cloud  of  darkness  leaving — 
Every  shower,  thy  dry  cage  slaking — 

Sets  thy  b()-.om  newly  grieving! 
Every  timi-  thy  bo'^oni  presses 

'Gainst  the  fresh-cut  turf  thou'rt  given. 
Surely  then  thy  soul  confesses. 

Fresher  that  from  which  thou'lt  riven  ! 

Yet  thy  little  throat  is  spelling 

Notes  ucineeiling  hope's  wild  treasures. 
While  the  echo'ii  answer's  knelling 

O'er  thy  early  free-born  pleasures  ! 
Yet  thine  eye  can  lively  glisten  ! 

Vet  thy  song  le  freely  flowing — 
Yet  invite  the  ear  to  listen — 

Yet  with  native  joj  be  glowing  ! 

Tell  m»,  sonsster  !   hast  thou  feeling, 

Tluit  in  songs  thy  cares  can  vanish  } 
Music's  ch..rms  have  no  such  healing 

Power  for  man — his  woes  to  banish  ! 
While  I,  in  tale's  fetters  pining, 

Listen  to  thy  huppy  ditty. 
Well  I  co\ild,  life's  cares  entwining. 

Envy  that  I  wisb'd  to  i>ity  1 


Writers  of  History,  before  they  are 
pleased  to  favour  their  readers  with  some 
important  fact,  which  is  to  give  weight 
and  value  to  their  chapter,  commonly  in- 
dulge themselves  in  much  profound  re- 
mark, (which  is  as  provoking  as  a  long 
grace  before  a  short  dinner),  ,  nd  much 
postponement  of  the  important  truth 
which  we  want  to  get  at — two  bad  habits 
which  we  eschew  ;  and  after  the  manner 
of  the  old  Roman  historian,  prefer  rather 
to  dash  abruptly  into  our  subject. 

The  custom  of  tweaking  the  Nose  has 
never  been  sufficiently  considered  by  the 
considerate  world  in  general.  Its  origin 
IS  still  involved  in  much  obscurity  ;  its 
use  has  never  been  properly  defined  ;  and 
its  abuse,  no  writer  on  ethics,  men,  or 
manners,  has  sufficiently  censured.  Au- 
thors of  the  most  courageous  tempera- 
ments— fit- fellows  to  take  that  bull,  pub- 
lic opinion,  by  the  horns,  and  twist  its 
stubborn  neck  whictiever  way  they  listed 
— even  these  daring-minded  men  have 
either  blinked  the  question  altogether, 
or  have  touched  upon  it  as  a  ticklish 
point,  which  it  was  difficult  to  handle 
with  a  sufficient  degree  of  tenderness,  and 
was  therefore  better  half  avoided  than 
wholly  entered  into.  This  squeamishness 
has  consequently  led  to  many  false  no- 
tions in  the  theory,  and  many  lament- 
able mistakes  in  the  practice  of  the  art  of 
tweaking  the  nose.  This  is  an  age,  how- 
ever, which  can  bear  to  be  informed  of 
the  errors  of  the  age  of  its  grandfathers, 
and  which  requires  only  to  be  put  into 
the  right  way,  to  follow  it,  wherever  it 
mav  lead. 

"  Tweaking  the  nose,"  I  am  inclined  to 
think  to  be  a  mode  of  resenting  au  aft'ront 
of  rather  modern  origin  ;  for  all  ancient 
authorities  are  silent  u[iou  this  most  im- 
port int  invention  ;  whether  it  was  that 
the  only  men  who  could  have  enlighleiied 
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posterity  is  to  the  orio;in  and  occa>ional 
use  of  if,  wiTe  the  persons  most  fre- 
quently incident  to  that  peculiar  nio«le  of 
punishintj  inci|>ient  impertinence,  and 
were  consequently  interested  in  preserv- 
ing a  mysti-rious  silence  upon  the  iin- 
Eortant  subject,  (as  no  man  would  wil- 
ngly  immortalize  the  dishonourable 
accidents,  which  have  sometimes  in  their 
lives  befallen  so  becoming  a  protube- 
rance, which,  whatever  other  uses  it  was 
crealeil  for,  was  certainly  not  orifjinally 
intended  bv  nature  to  be  put  to  such  base 
purposes,)' — whatever  cause,  I  say,  has 
darkened  llie  history  of  this  contumacious 
custom,  its  theory  and  practice  (how- 
ever disagreeable  it  may  seem  to  some 
men  who  have  been  much  involved  in 
the  latter)  ought  to  be  tiioroughly  under- 
stood, and  properly  defined  ;  and  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  make  it  under- 
stood, and  to  define  it. 

The  modern  custom  of  tweaking  the  nose 
may  probably  have  been  derived  from 
the  decline  of  the  bushy  sort  of  beards. 
It  was,  ill  ancient  times,  the  deadliest 
affront  which  could  be  perpetrated  to 
lake  a  Jew  by  the  beard  ;  indeed,  the 
ancients  generally,  wheiht-r  Christians, 
Pairans,  or  Jews,  entertained  perhaps  too 
punctilious  a  prejudice  against  being 
plucked  by  that  barbed  sign  of  manhood 
— for  prejudices  are  of  very  early  origin. 
When  lengthy  beards  grew  out  of  fashion, 
barbers  became  necessary  to  eradicate 
the  beardiness  of  the  chin  masculine,  and 
render  it  smooth,  cleanly,  and  almost  fe- 
minine. Beards  had,  till  that  epoch,  been 
of  various  uses,  and  one  of  their  princi- 
pal use.s  was  not,  even  in  the  infatuated 
hurry  of  tJie  new  fashion,  altogether  for- 
gotten ;  the  considerate  few  Uiouglit 
it  to  be  indispensably  necessary  that 
there  should  be  still  available  some  tan- 
gible part  of  the  person.s  of  the  insolent 
many,  by  which  to  lay  hold  with  the  one 
hand,  while  the  cha.stiM?rs,  with  the  other, 
belaboured  lliem  over  skull  and  scapula 
with  quarier-.staff,  or,  no  other  instru- 
ment bein^  more  handy,  sufficiently  pum- 
melled their  impeninent  pates  willi 
that  earliest  of  all  weapons  of  punish- 
ment, the  "  bunch  of  fives."  A  sub- 
stituti'  for  the  long  beard  was  considered 
essential  to  the  peace  of  society — some- 
thing by  which  to  seize  a  culprit,  and 
hold  him  till  he  had  a  quantum  sufficit , 
and  either  cried  out  "  peccavi  !"  wiili  the 
Italians,  "  morbleu  !"  with  the  French, 
or  "  hold— enough  1"  with  the  English, 
(who,  to  do  them  justice,  are  the  gieat- 
est  gluttons  in  this  undue  iiidul^ence,  as 
well  as  the  slowest  recipients  of  any  thing 
which  is  promised  Uieni  in  the  shape  of 
a  belhfui,  that  the  most  hberal  of  pu- 


nishment could  reasonably  desire.)  It 
was  then  that  some  daring-minded  Fi- 
gii'o  of  a  follow  ( ,vho  had  perhaps  held 
the  uroiiiinence,  which  has  been  since  so 
much  abused,  between  his  tonsorial  fin- 
ger and  thumb)  conceived  the  daring 
idea  of  disgracing  the  human  member 
intrusted  to  his  official  fingers ;  and. 
fired  by  the  sublime  conception,  in  the 
ardour  of  that  enthusiasm  which  is  apt  to 
intoxicate  a  man  of  genius  who  has  made 
a  grand  discovery,  perhaps  suggested  the 
bare  possibility  of  tweaking  it,  the  nose 
in  question.  He  had  just  shaved  the 
chapman  who  was  its  proprietor ;  and, 
as  he  thought,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
parties  :  the  chapman,  however,  said  that 
it  was  not  well  done  ;  the  tonsor  swore  bv 
our  Lady,  and  the  Rood,  and  the  Ma^s, 
and  by  the  belly  of  St.  Gris,  that  it  was 
well  done  ;  this  was  the  retort  contra- 
dictory :  the  chapman  then,  forgetting  the 
king's  peace,  gave  the  barber  the  retort 
quarrelsome  ;  he  of  the  basin  and  pole 
then  threatened  him  with  the  penalty  of 
his  words  if  he  repeated  them  :  being  thus 
dared  to  the  issue,  the  chapman  repeated 
the  retort  offensive,  and  the  chin-cleaner, 
tucking  up  his  sleeve  with  the  coolness  of 
his  profession,  faithfully  performed  what 
he  had  rashly  promised.  The  sensation 
was  so  novel,  that  the  chapman  hardly 
knew  whether  to  feel  affronted,  or  to 
be  lost  in  admiration  at  the  indescribable 
originality  of  the  invention.  The  news, 
however,  of  so  uncommon  an  outrage 
spread  like  the  four  winds,  and  noses  all 
over  the  world  shook  to  their  bases  at  the 
uncommon  tidings.  Men  and  boys,  and 
even  women  and  girls,  went  about  feel- 
ing their  noses,  and  trying  to  operate  on 
themselves  ;  but  they  could  discover  no- 
thing wonderful  in  the  novelty,  and  no- 
thing disagreeable  ;  for  they  were  as  yet 
ignorant  tliat  the  gist  of  the  punishment 
lay  in  its  being  properly  performed  by 
another.  Crowds,  however,  still  flocked 
from  all  quarters  to  behold  the  belligerent 
barber  and  the  craven  chapman,  the  first 
man  on  whom  so  novel  an  experiment 
had  been  so  successfully  tried.  The  fear- 
ful looked  on  the  nose  of  the  one  with  a 
superstitious  sort  of  awe,  and  a  trembling 
not  to  be  described  ;  the  courageous 
beset  the  shop  of  the  barber  night  and 
day,  and  were  even  willing  to  submit 
themselves  to  liie  same  treatment,  so  they 
might  learn  the  important  secret.  The 
struggle  to  be  shaved  by  him  was  fear- 
ful ;  and  each  one,  as  he  submitte<l  his 
nose  to  the  scientific  fingers  of  the  New- 
ton of  nose-pullingcelebrily  entreated  him, 
in  tones  that  would  have  melted  a  heart  of 
Purbeck,that  he  would givf  them  some  lit- 
tle inkling — some  vague  idea  gf  Jie  luveu- 
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tioii.  But  no — he  was  inexorable.  "  The 
secret,"  observed  the  great  discoverer, 
"  is  my  own,  it  was  the  discovery  of  ge- 
nius aided  by  science  ;  and  is  not,  there- 
fore, the  property  of  the  million,  with- 
out either  science  or  genius.  You  may 
find  it  out  for  yourselves,  as  I  have  done, 
by  intuition,  or  still  go  on  groping  about 
in  blind  darkness  till  the  light  of  intellect 
leads  you  to  ii."  Murmurs  arose  on  all 
si<les,  but  as  the  smoother  of  chins  could, 
wlien  he  chose,  be  as  rough  as  a  bear 
disappointed  of  an  invitation  to  dine  out, 
they  dared  not  press  him  funlier  to  re- 
veal the  important  result ;  and  so,  with 
much  reluctance,  departed  for  their  dis- 
tant homes,  as  profoundly  ignorant  as 
they  travelled  thence. 

After  the  first  panic  had  subsided,  and 
reason  returned,  ihe  common  herd  began 
to  think  slightingly  of  the  invention,  and 
at  last  fairly  set  it  down  as  a  thing  of  no 
"  mark  or  likelihood," — so  ready  are 
the  million  to  estimate  that  which  is 
above  their  comprehension  as  nothing- 
worth  ;  but  men  of  greater  capacities  and 
more  liberal  minds  still  thought  that  there 
was  something  in  it :  and  therefore  set 
their  wiis  to  work  to  discover  this  great 
succedaneum,  this  substitute  in  emergen- 
cies for  the  lately-discarded  beard.  The 
monopoly  of  the  barber  was  not  patiently 
to  be  submitted  to  ;  but  the  several  ta- 
lents of  metaphysicians,  mathematicians, 
physicians,  tacticians,  and  all  the  other 
icians,  could  not  resolve  the  solution,  and 
it  was  gradually  sinking  into  oblivion, 
when  accident  brought  to  light  that  pro- 
foimd  secret  which  science  had  totally 
left  in  the  dark. 

A  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Canter- 
bury had  been  poring  over  the  lives  of 
the  Saints,  and  at  last  came  to  that  of 
St.  Dinistan,— (hat  burly  champion  for 
the  Church  against  "the  devil,  and  all 
his  works,"  folio  and  duodecimo.  St. 
Ounstan,  it  will  be  remembered,  having 
been  much  tempted  in  the  course  of  his 
austerities  to  certain  things  which  he  was 
particularly  inimical  to,  took  a  certain 
Black  Prince  (not  he  of  Poictiers)  by  that 
facial  index,  which  not  even  he,  all 
princely  as  he  was,  could  decently  exliibit 
his  face  without ;  there  was,  however, 
a  novelty  in  the  mstrumcnt  which  the 
resolute  Saint  used  on  that  occasion, 
which  might  perhaps  be  objected  to  in 
these  days,  now  that  the  formula  of  the 
science  is  belter  understood.  The  invention 
so  far,  was  certainly  St.  Dunstan's,  and 
if  there  was  a  difference  in  the  practice, 
it  must  lie  remembered  that  the  science 
could  not  be  perfected  at  the  same  mo- 
ment that  it  was  originated  ;  and  if  he 
did,  as  is  reported,  use  his  tongs  instead 


of  his  fingers  on  that  memorable  occa- 
sion, the  error  may  easily  be  forgiven 
in  gratitnde  for  the  merit  of  the  inven- 
tion. The  more  modern  experimenters 
use  simply  the  thumb  and  the  forefinger, 
the  holy  wrestler,  perhaps,  did  not  desire 
to  touch  with  his  fingers,  yet  moist  with 
extreme  unction,  any  part  of  him  whom 
all  good  Christians,  of  course,  spiritually 
and  bodily  abhor,  for  contagion  might 
have  accrued  from  the  very  touch  ;*  the 
good  Saint  may  therefore  stand  excused 
for  what  would  seem  like  a  wilful  de- 
parture from  established  custom,  when  it 
is  asserted  that  the  custom  was  not  vet 
established. 

This  was  the  earliest  modern  instance 
on  record  of  tweaking  the  nose  ;  the  secret 
was  now  out,  for  as  the  Canon  of  Can- 
terbury suggested,  in  a  happy  moment, 
and  after  much  laborious  cogitation  and 
excogitation  on  the  subject, — you  had 
but  to  substitute  the  forefinger  and  thumb 
for  the  tongs  of  St.  Dunstan,  and  the 
thing  was  done.  The  theory  once 
broached,  the  practice  was  immediate  and 
universal.  In  a  few  hours  there  was  not 
a  chanter  or  chanting-boy,  deacon  or 
sub-deacon,  canon  or  minor  canon,  who 
had  not  tweaked  or  had  not  had  tweaked 
his  or  his  neighbour's  nose  in  the  way 
of  practice.  Even  the  worthy  Dean  of 
Canterbury  was  obliged  to  keep  his  eyes 
continually  on  his  nose,  lest  it  should  be 
pulled  ere  he  was  aware.  Four  profane 
prebends  in  succession  made  a  lunge  at  it 
as  they  passed  liim,  and  were  respectively 
translated  from  the  door  of  the  Deanery, 
into  the  High-street  of  Canterbury.  Mi- 
nor Canons  were  detected,  in,all  parts  of 
the  Cathedral,  practising  this  new  manual 
exercise  on  the  marble  noses  of  the  effi- 
gies of  knights,  burgesses,  and  citizens  ; 
and  if  interrupted  in  their  scientific  stu- 
dies by  the  venerable  Vergers,  turned 
upon  the  sacred  old  gentlemen,  and  com- 
menced tweaking  their  olfactory  members 
so  unmercifully,  and  with  so  little  re- 
morse of  finger,  that  aisle  re-echoed  to 
aisle  the  ohs  and  halm  !  of  the  suffer- 
ers. In  short,  in  the  space  of  twelve 
hours,  there  was  not  a  sacristan  who  did 
not  exhibit  severe  signs  of  having  l)een 
the  victim  of  the  ungovernable  rage  for 
experiments  in  the  new  science ;  and 
worse  than  all,  in  two  days,  in  spite  of 


*  It  seems,  indeed,  pretly  plain  that  the  opera- 
tion was  then  in  its  infancy,  and  that  the 
worthy  Saint  was  either  its  invenior,  or  had 
no  precise  precedent  by  which  to  guide  his 
practice,  or  he  would  most  probal)ly  have  laid 
hold  of  the  nose  of  His  Dark  Highness  in  the 
manner  wliich  custom  has  since  allowed,  if 
not  hallowed. 
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t^e  cxtra-vifrilance  of  both  vergers  ;imJ 
watchmen,  tliere  was  not  a  monumental 
nose  witliin  the  Cathedral  that  liad  not 
had  its  nasal  honours  pulled  down  to  tlie 
dust.  The  whole  conclave  of  Canter- 
bury were,  of  course,  incensed  at  tliese 
profanations  ;  excommunicaiions  and  ex- 
pulsions tx  cathedrCi  were  obliged  to  be 
pretty  plentifully  distributed  among  the 
refractory  canons  and  ch.iniers ;  and 
peace,  and  freedom  from  the  late  pug- 
nacious terrors,  were  once  more  happily 
restored  within  the  sacred  walls.  Indeed, 
severe  measures  were  necessarj',  for  the 
revenues  of  ilie  church  began  to  diminish 
daily,  tlie  pilgrmis  who  would  have  visit- 
ed It,  to  deposit  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Tho- 
mas a  Beckei  their  votive  offerings,  for- 
bore to  do  so,  when  tlicy  were  not  sure 
thai  they  might  not  albo  unexpectedly 
dep  isit  their  noses  on  the  same  spot. 

Safety  was,  however,  at  last  restored 
witliin  tJie  walls  ;  but  without — whew  ! — 
the  influenza  raged  with  renewed  vio- 
lence !  It  was  computed  that,  upon  a 
fair  average,  tliere  was  not  a  nose  in  that 
ciiy,  and  within  twenty  miles  round  about 
It,  that  had  not  been  pulled  twice  in  the 
course  of  four-and-twenty  hours,  —  the 
extraordinary  impulse  was  so  general. — 
W'e  know  how  soon  the  fashio:;  or  folly 
of  a  few,  once  set,  thrives,  and  0^  -.omes 
the  folly  or  fashion  of  the  many,  txain- 
ple  is  belter  tlian  precept,  say  the  moral- 
ists ;  the  example  being  once  established, 
the  precept  becomes  unnecessary,  for 
tlie  practice  supersedes  both,  in  ihe  twist- 
ing of  a  corkscrew.  The  use  of  com- 
pressing the  nostrils  bein:;  once  allowed, 
the  abuse  necessarily  followed  ;  for,  out 
alas  ;  the  noblest  inventions  of  all  ages 
have  not  been  altogether  free  from  this 
reproach.  A  puny,  but  impertinent 
whipster  had  hardly  uttered  some  phrase 
offensive  t'l  the  cars  polite  of  some  ^tu^dy 
vconian,  tlian  o'  the  in-tani,  round  went 
his  nose,  crack  went  the  gristle  of  it,  and 
pugnacity  lorded  it  over  pertinacity  from 
one  end  of  England  to  the  other.  If  a 
stout  fellow  uttered  as  stout  a  falsehood, 
and  some  unbelieving,  diminutive  fellow 
boldly  breathed  out,  *•  That's  a  lie,  neigh- 
bour !"  up  started  my  man  of  prowess, 
and  wringing  his  nose  round  as  you  would 
the  neck  of  a  pullet,  coolly  remarked  as 
he  let  it  go,  "  That's  a  pull  of  the  nose, 
neighbour  !"  And  thus  did  this  immor- 
tal invention, — this  .ilighlened  practice 
become  at  the  very  outset  perverted  from 
's  proper  use,  and  nni,  as  the  best  of 
human  institutions  will  degenerate,  into 
an  abuse.  Slanderers  and  satirists  be- 
came llie  unresisting  victims  of  a  custom 
to  which  the  strong  enforced  the  weak  to 


Miccujnb.  This  fearful  stale  of  things,  at 
l.usi,  inducetl  the  weakly  virulent  to  con- 
sider their  words  and  be  wise,  or  silent, 
which  is  the  same  thiug  ;  and  brute  Force 
reigned  lord  paramount  over  impertineut 
Weakness.  It  was  tljen  that  llie  stronger- 
handed  Law,  in  its  uiercy  and  wisdom, 
enacted,  that  noses  shoul.l  no  longer  be 
tweake<l  on  any  pretext  w  hatsoever  ;  but 
if  the  refractory,  m  detiaiice  of  all  enact- 
ments in  that  case  made  and  provided, 
still  contumaciously  persisted  in  the  per- 
nicious practice  of  tweaking  or  olilier wise 
unlawfully  handling  the  noses  of  the 
lieges,  tlie  law  stood  forward  as  lord-pro- 
tector of  the  noses  which  were  thus  occa- 
sionally a:id  here  and  there  tweaked  con- 
trary to  law  ;  and  noses  became,  as  it 
were,  a  sort  of  wards  in  Chancery.  Ser- 
pcnt-like  slander,  gross  insinuation,  and 
rude  insolence  then  again  held  up  their 
heads,  conscious  of  the  protection  all'ord- 
ed  them,  fearlessly  bidding  defiance  to 
the  forefingers  and  thumbs  of  resolute 
resentment,  sullied  innocence,  andcaliim- 
iiiaied  courage.  The  fingers  of  the  latter 
irritable  persons  might  itch  after  the  old 
practice,  but  actions  for  assault  and  bat- 
tery stated  them  in  their  angry-red  faces, 
and  prudence,  at  the  same  moinent,  whis- 
pering over  their  shoulders,  that  paying  a 
fine  of  ten  pounds  to  the  king,  (or  com- 
pressing the  paltry  nostrils  of  one  of  his 
subjects,  would  be  paying  too  dearly  for 
such  a  scientific  experiment,  they  wisely 
smothered  resentment,  and  kept  their 
money  in  their  pockets.  The  practice 
thenceforward  fell  into  gradual  disuse; 
impertinent  noses  "  looked  up,"  as  the 
Mark-lane  merchants  say,  and  modern 
instances  of  its  use  and  abuse  are  happily 
now 

*•  Like  EDgcls*  visits,  few  and  far  between." 

Philo-Chesterfikld. 


STAPYLTON    HALL. 
(For  ihe  Olio.) 


(Continued  from  Page  2i4.) 

It  was  not  long  before  a  body  of  mount- 
ed soldiers  appeared  advancing  rapidly 
into  tlie  plain.  The  Lancastrians  per- 
ceived their  approach,  and  a  large  party 
of  their  fore-riders  pushed  forward  to  attack 
them.  They  met  in  a  narrow  lane,  and 
in  an  instant  a  wild  shout  arose,  and  a 
cloud  of  du-t  obscured  the  combatants. 
Haviland  raised  himself  in  his  stirrups  for 
a  moment,  theu  driving  his  spurs  into  his 
horse's  flanks,  rode  hastily  towards  tliein. 
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As  he  approached,  he  could  easily  per- 
ceive his  father's  pennon  fluttering  over 
tiie  heads  of  the  party,  while  cries  of  "  a 
Haviland  !  a  Haviland  !"  were  echoed  by 
upwards  of  two  hundred  voices.  Though 
armed  only  with  his  sword,  he  dashed 
boldlv  forward,  and  struck  down  a  raw- 
boned  figure,  who  had  engaged  his  fa- 
ther. 

"  Thanks,  my  boy,"  cried  Sir  Wil- 
liam, as  he  clove  the  head  of  his  nearest 
foe,  "  thou  hast  arrived  in  time.  All, 
these  rogues  give  ground  !  upon  'em, 
knaves  I — hurrah '." 

The  Knight  spoke  truly  : — the  Lancas- 
trian soldiers  were  broken  by  the  charge 
of  the  remainder  of  his  followers,  who 
had  now  come  up,  and  fled  precipitately. 
To  have  pursued  them,  would  have  been 
to  rush  upon  the  main  body  of  the  Queen's 
army,  who  were  now  drawn  up. 

'  Ay,  there  they  go,  helter-skelter, 
as  if  the  devil  drove  them  !"  said  the 
Knight,  as  the  scattered  troop  scoured 
back  ;  "  we  must  not  follow  them." 

He  wiped  his  bloody  sword  as  he  spoke 
on  his  horse's  mane,  and  sheathing  it, 
received  his  son  in  his  mailed  arms,  with 
an  embrace  that  made  Godfrey  writhe 
with  the  violence  of  the  pressure. 

"  And  now,  my  boy,"  said  he,  "  let 
us  return,  or  we  shall  have  a  fresh  body 
upon  us — see  the  King  is  approaching  : — 
I  have  a  suit  of  harness  for  thee." 

The  party  gallopped  back  to  some  dis- 
tance, andvvaited  the  arrival  of  Edward's 
army.  It  approached  slowly  along  the 
lane.  First  came  a  troop  of  light  horse- 
men, armed  with  jack  and  iron  pot,  and 
carrying  long  lances  ;  then  followed  a 
band  of  archers,  covered  with  dust  and 
sweat,  greatly  exhausted  by  their  long 
march,  their  bows  strung,  and  an  arrow 
ready  in  their  hand,  while  their  leaden 
mells  were  slung  at  their  backs.  A  body 
of  men-at-arms  came  next,  and  then  seve- 
ral pieces  of  artillery  drawn  on  clumsy 
and  unwieldy  carriages.  The  King  fol- 
lowed, surrounded  by  his  friends  and  bro- 
thers, arrayed  in  a  suit  of  polished  steel ; 
his  rich  surtout,  emblazoned  with  the  arms 
cf  England  and  France  quarterly,  soiled 
with  dust  and  dirt  from  the  toilsome  march. 
A  page  rode  by  his  side,  and  carried  his 
gilded  helmet,  which  was  ornamented  with 
white  plumes.  A  large  body  of  spearmen 
and  bill-men  came  next,  to  the  number  of 
several  thousands,  then  another  band  of 
archers,  and  th(>n  a  horde  of  raggamuflSns, 
who  followed  the  army  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  plunder.  Arriving  on  a  more 
open  ground,  they  began  to  form,  while 
the  King's  brothers,  Clarence  and  Glos- 


ter,  left  him,  and  took  their  respective 
posts. 

The  Lancastrian  force  immediately 
moved  forward,  and  prepared  for  battle. 
In  the  mean  time.  Sir  William  had  pro- 
cured a  suit  of  armour  for  his  son,  who 
now  rode  by  his  side.  The  battle  soon 
commenced  with  great  fury,  but  the  par- 
ticulars Iiaye  been  so  often  described,  that 
it  would  be  useless  to  repeat  them  here. 
The  Lancastrians,  as  is  well  known,  suf- 
fered a  signal  defeat,  and  were  cliased  off 
the  field  with  great  slaughter.  Many 
noblemen  fell  in  the  the  combat,  and  the 
Queen's  son  was  most  barbarously  mur- 
dered by  Edward  and  his  brothers.,  after 
he  was  taken  prisoner. 

The  news  of  the  battle  soon  reached 
the  ears  of  Sir  Johu  Stapylton,  who  fore- 
saw the  danger  he  was  in  from  the  raau- 
rauders,  who  had  been  introduced  into 
the  neighbourhood,  and  who  now  prowled 
about  the  country,  under  pretence  of 
taking  vengeance  upon  those  who  were 
hateful  to  the  house  of  York,  committing 
all  sorts  of  disorders.  He  therefore  kept 
his  gates  closed,  and  summoned  his  ser- 
vants together.  His  fears  were  realized, 
for  on  the  following  morning  a  party  of 
men  arrived  at  Stapylton  Hall,  and  de- 
manded admittance.  In  answer  to  the 
Knight's  questions,  they  informed  him, 
that  they  were  Lancastrian  soldiers,  who 
had  escaped  from  the  battle,  and  begged 
that  he  would  assist  them  with  food  and 
money.  Not  doubting  the  truth  of  this 
story,  Sir  John  desired  his  servants  to  ad- 
mit them,  when  they  threw  oflfthe  mask, 
and  gave  the  signal  for  plunder.  The 
most  costly  tapestry  was  soon  torn  from 
the  walls.  The  plate,  and  other  valua- 
bles, was  seized,  and  the  Knight  him- 
self treated  with  the  greatest  indignity 

Sir  John  was  unable  to  resent  these  out- 
rages ;  his  servants  were  too  weak  to 
make  resistance,  and  he  retired  to  one  of 
the  remotest  apartments,  with  his  daughter 
the  Lady  Agnes,  in  the  hope  that  the 
villains  would  depart  after  they  had  been 
satiated  with  plunder. 

The  leader  of  this  band  was  a  man  of 
great  stature  and  strength.  A  frock  of 
mail  over  a  leathern  jerkin  descended  as 
low  as  his  knees,  he  wore  a  scull-cap  of 
iron,  and  from  a  belt  whh  which  he 
was  girted  hung  a  ponderous  sword  and 
a  long  dagger.  VValter  Harden  had 
been  engaged  in,  and  had  shared  in  the 
plunder  obtained  in  the  various  battles 
between  the  rival  houses.  His  undaunted 
bravery  made  him  a  great  favourite  with 
his  desperate  band,  who  were  inured  lo 
every  kind  of  hardship  and  dan  er.     He 
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was  now  most  active  in  encouraging  his 
fellows  to  pltimler,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  place  was  stripped  of  every  ihinj; 
valuable.  Several  pipes  of  wine  had 
been  brought  from  ihe  cellars  into  the 
hall,  aiid  their  contents  had  rendered 
these  marauders  still  more  wild  and  bois- 
terous. In  the  midst  of  the  uproar  Wal- 
ter Harden  thought  of  Agnes 

"  Comrades,"  said  he,  "  we  have  wine, 
but  where  L<  the  beauty  that  fled  from  us 
when  we  entered  ? — shall  we  not  have  her 
here  to  ^ace  our  carousal  ?" 

A  U  lid  roar  of  assent  rose  from  the 
band  ;  and  Walter,  rising-  from  a  bench  on 
which  he  had  been  seated,  staggered  out 
of  the  hall  in  search  of  Agnes,  followed 
by  three  or  four  of  his  comrades.  After 
searching  for  some  time  in  vain,  they 
came  to  the  room  into  which  the  Knight 
and  his  daughter  had  retreated.  The  door 
was  fastened  on  the  inside,  and  resisted 
the  efforts  of  all  but  Waller  himself,  wl.o 
with  his  foct  dashed  it  into  the  middle  of 
the  apartment,  and  discovered  Sir  John, 
his  daughter,  and  Wat  Fluister.  The 
marauder  reeled  towards  Agnes,  when 
Wat  interposed,  but  was  desired  to  remain 
quiet  by  his  master. 

fTo  be  Continued.) 


LOVE  AND  FRIENDSHIP. 
(For  he  Olio.) 


At  Lore  and  Priendibip  playM  beneath 
An  oak  tree's  shide  one  morn. 

Said  Love,  "  I'll  cull  a  roseate  wreatb, 
Without  a  tingle  ihuro  ; 

Come,  yonder  bill  in  deck'd,  you  see, 

Id  the  ro*e'»  aweetett  lirery." 


Then  to  the  bill  he  wiog'd  bit  flight, 
Straight  to  the  fullest  blown. 

But  it  via*  far  i  eyond  hit  might 
To  pluck  thtr  roar  alone  : 

The  thorn  it  pierced  hit  bind,  lurprite 

And  angrr  filled  with  trart  his  eye*. 


Next  Friendthip  try'd,  and  easily 

The  flower  a»ay  the  bnre  ; 
Which  when  th*-  boy  perceired,  be 

in  rage  bin  ringleta  tore  : 
And  Tow'd  in  wrath  that  every  heart 
That  feU  hU  Joys,  ihould  feel  bla  smart. 


Thus  then  It  It,  Love  bath  no  pow'r 

To  giTe  ns  perfect  Joy  ; 
*Ti»  Friendship  only  yields  It  pure, 

L'nmiz'd,  without  alloy. 
Then  bow  not  to  Lore's  magic  chain, 
But  io  thy  bteaat  let  Friendship  only  reign. 


LINES, 

JVrilten  on  the  lUatik  Leaf  of  the 

'  Literary  Souvenir.' 

(For  I  he  Olio.) 


Here  we  may  view,  as  In  a  gsy  partere, 
The  Tarie<l  flowers,  and  the  frultit  of  care  ; 
Here — see  the  toll  of  many  a  sleepless  nlgbt, 
lu  fancy's  gjrb,  uprising  to  the  slcht. 
Hence,  ye  dull  mortals  I— ye,  who  fjin  would 

bind 
All  such  delightful  roamlngs  of  the  mind 
In  iron  chains  offset  an'l  common  sense: 
Ye  who  lor  genius  feel  no  reverence. 
Hence — there    is   nothing  here  to  suit  your 

taite ; 
To  \ou — the  finest  Inspiration's  watte  ! 
Oh  Genius  ! — Fancy  ! — (by  whatever  name. 
Or  title,  men  may  tall  you,  'tis  the  same,) 
Oh  shed  upon  my  erring  wayward  mind 
Some  of  thy  radiant  light  and  influence  kind  ! 
Once  more  1  turn  to  it, — yet  once  again 
I  roam  through  every  bright  and  varied  strain: 
With   soul-felt   pleasare  read    what  Heman'a 

wroie, 
(So,  among  minor  orbs,  yon  moon  we  note,) 
With  tweet  emotion  quatfthe  Elysian  draughts 
Of  golden  Landon,  and  of  classic  Waits  ; 
While  Mitford's  graphic  pen, with  Irving  blent. 
Form  a  rich  literary  monument.  E.F. 


8E^e  Xotf  Booft. 

COINCIDENCE. 

In  Prior's  dedication  of  his  Poems  to 
the  Earl  of  Dorset,  he  says,  speaking  of 
his  lordship's  father,  "  Every  one  of  his 
pieces  is  an  ingot  of  gold,  intrinsically  and 
solidly  valuable  ;  such  as  wrought  or 
beaten  thinner,  would  shine  through  a 
whole  book  of  any  other  author."  In 
Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism,  written  when 
he  was  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  there 
is  the  following  passage  : — 

"  The  sterling  bullion  of  one  Eneilsh  line. 
Drawn  in  French  wires,  would  through  whole 
pages  shine." 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  which  poet 
borrows  from  the  other  ;  but  it  is  evident 
the  idea  is  the  same,  and  it  is  strange  that 
the  parallel  has  never  been  noticed. 

THK    MILITARY    FORCE    OF    RUSSIA. 

The  military  strength  of  Russia  has 
been  vaguely  estimated,  sometimes  at  a 
million,  at  'other  times  800,000  men. 
Both  are  exaggerations,  if  the  estimate  be 
restricted  to  the  legulu  permanent  force 
of  the  empire.  Such  an  exa,zgeraiion 
the  Russians  themselves,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, are  willing  enough  to  encourage ; 
but  we  are  informed  by  a  gentleman  who 
has  sened  many  years  in  the  iinnies  of 
the  Aulncrat,  and  on  whose  authoritv  we 
can  rely,  that  abeiit  600,000  is  the  full 
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extent.  The  materials  indeed  for  a  much 
larger  force  exist  among  the  peasantry, 
and  in  the  system  of  military  coloniza- 
tion* instituted  by  the  ambitious  policy 
of  the  Tzars. 

The  serfs  of  the  empire,  wlio  constitute 
its  chief  population,  are  liable  to  con- 
scription at  any  moment,  and  those  im- 
mediately dependant  on  the  imperial  fa- 
mily (amounting  to  some  millions)  are 
formed  into  military  communities,  are 
constantly  exercised,  and  ready  for  the 
field.  Nor  are  the  frpe  inhabitants  less 
anxious  to  be  inscribed  on  the  military 
roll,  although  their  active  services  may 
never  be  required,  their  nominal  mililary 
character  ensures  them  peculiar  privi- 
leges. Hence  elements,  too  fearful  to  be 
contemplated  without  alarm,  slumber 
throughout  all  I'luropean  Russia.  It  is 
improbable,  however,  that  the'^e  elements 
will  for  some  time  be  roused  into  action 
on  any  occasion  bielow  that  of  necessity  ; 
the  nation  is  as  much  agricultural — and 
it  wishes  to  be  as  commercial —  as  it  is 
military  ;  and  a  long  period  must  elapse 
before  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  will  per- 
mit the  abstraction  of  very  numerous 
hands.  Even  as  it  is,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber do  not  remain  for  the  purpose. 

Of  these  600,000,  so  manv  are  neces- 
sary for  the  defence  of  a  widely  extend- 
ed line  of  frontier,  that  certainly  not  two- 
thirds  are  at  one  time  available  for  fo- 
reign service.  They  may,  indeed,  be 
reinforced  from  the  military  colonies 
spread  throughout  the  empire,  but  for 
the  reason  just  assigned,  this  would  not 
be  done  to  any  great  extent,  in  any  case 
short  of  absolute  necessity,  such  as  that 
of  the  empire  itself  being  invaded  ;  and 
such  conscripts  could  not  be  compared 
with  the  regular  veteran  troops.  A\.  pre- 
sent, between  200,000  and  300,000  are 
said  to  be  on  the  theatre  of  war — a  force, 
after  all,  truly  formidable. 

For.  Quar.  Rev. 


TUEKISH    ambassador's   OPINION. 

When  Tussiif  Aggliah  EfTendi,  who 
represented  the  Sultan  of  the  Sublime 
Porte  in  179G,  at  the  court  of  St.  Jame.s's, 
returned  to  Constantinople,  he  was  asked 
what  were  the  most  remarkable  sights 
he  had  seen  in  London — What  he  thought, 
for  instance,  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
'  The  House  of  Commons,'  said  he,  with 


*  The  transferring  of  miiltitiKips  of  the 
poor  peasantry  from  their  native  liomes  to 
remote  frontiers,  or  to  districts  hut  iiartinlly 
inhabited,  is  often  conducted  with  so  much 
cruelty,  that  many  of  them  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
the  rigour  of  the  journey,  and  the  privations 
which  await  them  after  its  termination. 


sovereign  contempt,  '  is  nothing  but  a 
noisy  assembly  of  braggaits  and  brawlers. 
I  saw  nothing  there  that  was  not  truly 
despicable  ; — butldid  seeathing — a  thing 
really  striking  and  wonderful. — I  saw 
a  man,  who,  holding  four  oranges  in  one 
hand,  and  tv/o  forks  in  the  other,  threw 
up  into  the  air  the  oranges  and  the  forks 
successively,  and  stuck  one  on  the  other 
e  utmost  raniditv  !' — Pnrnupmllp' s 


with  the  utmost  rapidity 
Foi/age  de  la  Grece. 


-Pocqueville's 


PUNISHIWENT    OF    THEFT. 

The  Saxons  had  a  law,  that,  whoso- 
ever had  committed  tlieft,  and  the  goods 
were  found  in  his  house,  all  the  family 
were  made  bond,  even  to  the  child  in  the 
cradle.  This  Canute  the  Dane  abrogated, 
ordaining,  that  only  the  malefactor,  and 
such  as  aided  him,  should  endure  the 
punishment;  and  that  the  wife  (unless  the 
things  stolen  were  found  under  her  lock) 
should  not  be  guihy  of  her  husband's 
offence. 


3SnttiStfatton0  of  ^^mv^> 

WOODEN    CANNON. 

When  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk,  be.sieged  Bonln<.rne,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Henry  VIII,  bein?  aware  that  the 
roads  were  utterly  impa.ssible  fur  heavy 
cannon,  he  caused  a  number  of  wooden 
ones  to  be  made,  and  mounted  as  though 
they  were  real  cannon  ;  which  so  terrified 
the  French  commandant  in  the  morning, 
that  he  delivered  up  the  place,  without 
firing  a  ball. 


SPANISH    CRAVATS. 

These  were  engines  of  torture  made  of 
iron,  intended  to  lock  the  fee!,  arms,  and 
hands  of  the  English  heretics  together. 
The.se  in.struments  of  pimishment  were  in 
use  about  the  sixteenth  century. 


SPANISH   THUMB-SCREWS. 

There  were  several  che.sts  of  these  on 
board  the  Armada.  The  use  they  were 
intended  for,  it  is  said,  was  to  have  ex- 
torted confession  from  the  English  where 
their  money  was  hid,  had  they  prevailed. 
These  in.struments  locked  the  thumbs  and 
fingers  together  in  dreadful  agony. 


SHIELD-PISTOLS. 

At  the  time  when  the  English  minds 
were  completely  occupied  in  warfare, 
numerous  instruments  of  death  were  in- 
vented, amongst  which,  the  introduction 
of  shield-pi.stols  may  rank  as  curious. 
They  were  fixed  in  the  centre  of  shields, 
and  so  contrived,  that  the  pistols  might  be 
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llred,  and  the  persons  who  used  thein  co- 
vered at  tlie  same  time.  They  were  fired 
by  match-locks,  and  the  aim  taken  tlirou<;h 
a  little  grate  in  the  shield  which  was  at 
that  time  pistol-proof. 

Sr.\NlSH  R.4NCEL'RS. 

These  instruments  were  made  in  various 
forms,  and  intended  either  to  kill  men  on 
horseback,  to  cut  the  horses*  reins,  or  to 
pull  the  riders  off  their  horses ;  at  the 
back  we  retwo  Ion?  spikes,  which,  we  are 
told,  was  to  pick  the  roast  beef  out  of  the 
Englishmen's  teeth. 


SPANISH  BATTLE  AXES. 

These  ancient  weapons  were  so  con- 
trived as  to  cut  four  holes  in  the  skull  at  a 
blow  ;  at  one  end  was  a  pistol  and  match- 
lock, and  a  spear  and  lance  at  the  other. 


SPADAS 

These  were  long  swords  used  hv  the 
Spanish,  poisoned  at  the  point,  so  that,  if 
a  man  received  ever  so  slight  a  wound,  it 
would  prove  certain  death.        W.  H.  H. 


3nfclrotuina. 


Dnt}.\KKNNESS  ;    OR,    THE    P.»TAL    CHOICE. 

The  following  curious  extract  forms 
part  of  an  old  work,  published  more  than 
two  centuries  ago. 

"  Once  uponne  a  tyme,  the  Diville  was 
permitted  to  tempte  a  young  manne.  Sa- 
thanne  had  noe  sooner  power  gyven  hym, 
than  hee  didde  appeere  in  the  guyze  of  a 
grave  bencher  of  Graie's  Inne,  and  ilidde 
tell  himme,  that  hee  was  impowery'd  to 
compelle  hys  doing  one  of  these  three 
thynges  ;  eyther  he  shoulde  murthere  his 
farthere  ;  lie  wythe  hys  mothere  ;  or  gette 
dronke.  The  younge  manne,  shockyd 
atte  the  two  first  proposycvons,  didde  vm- 
brace  the  laste.  He  gotte  verie  dronke, 
and  in  ihatle  state,  havyng  neyther  the 
use  of  reasonne,  nor  the  dredde  of  sinne, 
hee  was  guyltie  ofTe  bothe  the  iinnaturallc 
deedes  he  hadde  before  soe  shudderj'dde 
atte  ;  and  for  hys  naughtvnesse  and  wyc- 
keddesse,  hee  was  hangydde." 

M.   DE  TALLEYRAND. 

A  gentleman  asked  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
at  a  time  when  every  thing  was  fear  and 
suspense, — •'  Well,  prince,  how  are  af- 
fairs going  ?"  "  Why,  just  as  you  see," 
was  the  reply.     The  gentleman  squinted. 

CfRIOt'S   EPITAPH. 

In  the  cathedral  of  Sienna,  celebrated 


for  its  floor  inlaid  with  the  History  of  the 
Old  Test.unent,  is  the  following  singular 
epitaph,  probably  placed  there  a.s  a  me- 
mento tu  Italian  Toby  Fhilpots. 

"  Wine  gives  life,  it  was  death  to  me. 
I  could  not  behold  the  dawn  of  morning 
in  a  sober  state.  Even  now  my  bones 
thirst.  Stranger  I  sprinkle  my  grave  with 
wine  ;  empty  the  Flaggons  and  come. — 
Farewell,  drinkers  I" 

A    THIEF    WITHOUT    A    BODY, 

"  When  did  you  ever  fee  a  living  thief 
without  a  body  ?"  asked  a  servant  who 
wished  to  persuade  his  master  that  some 
roguery  had  been  committed  by  a  ghost, 
"When  the  miller  looks  over"  the^mill- 
window,"  replied  the  master. 

A  sailor's  joke. 
When  the  Pigmy  Cutter,  (m  the  year 
1812,^  during  the  last  war,  had  just  come 
to  an  anchor  off  Venice,  she  was  visited 
by  some  of  the  heads  of  the  State  in  one 
of  their  grand  gondola.?  or  barges  from  the 
town.  The  awnings  and  other  equip- 
ments of  which  were  made,  (as  thev  are 
in  general,)  of  black  velvet,  richly  orna- 
mented with  tassels,  &c.  The  boatswain's 
mate,  who  attended  the  side  upon  the 
occasion,  came  below  immediately  after- 
wards, and  addressed  one  of  his  compa- 
nions with  "  D— n  ray  eyes.   Jack,  what 

d've  think's  just  come  alongside  ? ^4 

Hearse,  by  G—d." 

THE    LAST   NEWEST — IF     NOT     THE     LAST 
WORST. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

Why  is  a  covey  of  birds  like  ploughed 
fields  ? — Because  they  ^rt  part-rid^eg. 

Why  is  a  good  story  like  an  alder  tree  ? 
— Because  it  is  pithy. 

Why  are  Zeds  in  the  alphabet  used  by 
Zanies,  in  preference  to  any  other  letters'? 
— Because  they  are  not  tche. 

Which  letters  are  most  eflficacious  for 
anv  disease  ? — R.  M.  E.  D. 

Of  all  the  scenes  in  a  tragedy,  which 
is  the  most  used  in  the  Old  Bailey  ?--The 
drop-scene. 

Why  is  a  breakfast  not  a  breakfast  ? — 
Because  a  person  without  it,  would  hrpak 
fast. 

JOIDA. 


EPITAPH 

On  an  old  covetous  Miser. 

You'd  have  me  nay.  here  lien  T.  U. 
But  I  do  not  t'elie^e  It  ; 
For  after  death,  there",  lomethinf;  due. 
And  he's  gone  to  receive  it.  G.  K» 
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DATE. 


Oct.  21 


22 


DIARY. 


St.  Ursula. 


St.    Nunilo  and 
Alodi.i. 


DATE. 


Oct.  21 


22 


23 


St.  Romaiius. 


24 


St.   Felix. 


COKRKSPONDING    CHRONOLOGY. 


25 


St.  Crispin  anil 
Crispianus. 


27 


St.Abban. 


This  saint  who  with  several  other  virgins  suffered 
martyrdom  A.  D.  050,  was  the  founder  of  the 
Ursulines. 

05.  On  this  day  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Vil- 
leneuve,  were  defeated  by  an  inferior  British 
fleet,  under  the  brave  Nelson,  who  unfortunately 
in  this  engagement  terminated  his  valuable  life 
in  the  moment  of  victory. 
Sts.  Nunilo  anil  Alodia  were  Spanish  virgins,  who 
•utfered  for  their  faith  al  Cordova  A. D  840,  during 
a  persecution  raised  there  by  Abdamarene  II. 
170".  Wrecked  on  this  day  the  gallant  oflici  r  Si» 
Cloudesley  Shovel,  with  three  men  of  war,  upoii 
the  Scilly  Islands,  when  all  on  board  perished: 
the  body  of  the  admiral  was  found  by  fishermen, 
who  stripped  and  buried  it;  but  the  fact  becom- 
ing known,  the  remains  of  Sir  Cloudesley  were 
brought  to  London,  and  interred  at  Westminster 
Abbey.  This  brave  man  when  a  lieutenant  under 
Sir  John  Narborougb,  eff'ected  the  destruction  of 
the  Dey  of  Tripoli's  shipping  in  a  single  night, 
without  the  loss  of  a  man.  He  had  a  share  in  the 
victory  of  La  Hogueinl632,  and  in  1704,  hepar^ 
took  in  the  victory  of  Mala;;a. 
23|st.  Romanus  was  named  to  the  archbishoprick  of 
Rouen  byKing  Dagobert,  A.o.  622.  Whilst  filliug 
this  see,  according  to  an  existing  legend,  he 
caused  the  city  to  be  freed  from  a  venomous 
beast  by  which  it  was  infested,  to  the  great  joy 
of  the  inhabitants.  He  died  in  039. 
i(i42.— Fought  on  this  day  the  battle  of  Edge-hill, 
with  various  success.  The  royalists,  under 
Charles,  in  the  early  part  of  the  engagement,  de- 
feated the  parliament  forces  under  the  Earl  of 
Essex  ;  but  their  ill  success  was  retrieved  by  Sir 
Wm.  Balfour,  who  led  the  reserve,  and  attacked 
the  royalists  while  engaged  in  plunder;  by  which 
effort  the  fortunes  of  the  day  were  equalized. — 
Both  armies  recovered  their  ranks,  which  were 
broken  during  the  fight,  but  neither  of  them  had 
the  courage  to  renew  the  engigement. 

24lrhi8  taint  is  recorded  to  have  endured  martyrdom 

for  his  faith  A.  D.  303. 
1415.— Anniversary    of  the  battle    of    Agincourt, 
fought  by  Henry  V.  who  completely  routed  the 
French  army,  under  the  Constable  D.  Albert, 
who  was  slain,  with  Count  de  Nevers,  the  Duke 
of  Brabant,   the   Dukes  of  Alencon  and    Barre, 
the  Counts  of  Vaudemont   and  Marie,  with  up- 
wards of   1 0.1  00  of  their  followers.    During  the 
tight,  Henry  lost  part  of  his  crown  by  the  axe  of 
Alencon,  and  had  his  life  saved  by  David  Gam 
end  two  other  officers,  at  the  expense  of  their  own. 
25  These  saints,   who  were  brothers  and  shoemakers, 
were  beheaded  by  order  of  the  governor  of  the 
town  ol  Soissons  in  France,  for  endeavouring  to 
propagate  Cbristiauity  among  the  inhabitants, 
A.u.  308.     From  the  time  of  their  martyrdom 
they  have  been  considered  as  the  tutelar  saints  of 
shoemakers. 
1 1.54.— Died  on  this  day  Stephen,  King  of  England, 
mT.  60,  ol  the  piles.    During  the  turbulent  reign 
of  this  monarch  no  less  than  1115  castles  were 
built. 
St.  Lucian  and  Marcian.    These  saints  were  mar. 

tyred  by  command  of  Decius,  A.  D.  251. 
1751  —Kxpired  on  this  day   at  Lisbon.  Dr.  Philip 
Doddridge,   the  eminent  divine.     The  works  of 
tbi«  learned  and  pious  minister  are  held  in  the 
hiehest  estimation,  particularly  his  Family  Ex 
po'^itor,  and  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion 
This  saint,  who  was  an  abbot  in  Ireland,  is  said  W 
have  lived  in  the  .sixth  century. 
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Scati)  of  sir  io!)n  (!Cf)an"Dos. 


^nujEitratfH   avttclf. 


DEATH  OF  SIR    JOHN  CHANDOS. 

AN    HISTORICAL    SKETCH. 

(For  the  oil',.) 


Si  w.— Hail  hi-  hi»  hurU  before  » 
Rc.-iSK  -Ay,  on  Ihe  front. 
hiHT  —Why,  then.  GoU's  noldler  be  he  I 
Sbakspeakb. 


This  renowned  Kni*lu  was  Seiiechal  of 
Poiclou  in  ihe  reiijn  of  FdwarJ  III,  which 
situation  he  held  with  ■rial  credit  to  hini- 
selt  and  satisfaction  to  Ins  royal  master. 
Many  of  his  actions,  in  all  of  which  he 
behaved  valiantly,  are  recorded  by  the 
old  chroniclers,  and  the  French  and 
Enjjdish  historians  both  apree  in  repre- 
senting him  as  a  pattern  of  knighthood. 

Durinsr  his  senechahhip)  the  fortified 
Abl3ey  of  Saint  Salvin,  in  the  election  of 
PoicUers,  was  treacherously  given  up  by 
a  monk  to  two  French  knij^hts,  named 
Louis  de  St.  Julien  and  Carnel  le  Breton. 
Enraged  at  the  loss  of  this  place,  Sir  John 
madp  many  attempts  to  retake  it  from  the 
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French  ;  hut  St.  Julien,  who  commanded 
it,  rendered  tlieni  all  abortive  by  his 
watchfulness.  The  last  allimpt  was  made 
on  the  ni^ht  precedinfj  the  eve  of  the  year 
(1.370),  when  Sir  John,  bein^  in  the  city 
of  Pniciiers,  determined  to  make  one  more 
effort  to  regain  it.  Havin?  as.sendjled, 
.secretly,  about  three  Inindied  men,  to- 
trether  with  several  noblemen  and  knigliLs, 
they  left  Poictiers  in  the  iii;;ht,  and  ar- 
rived before  the  fort  without  beinjr  per- 
ceived by  the  enemy  ;  but  at  the  moment 
they  were  preparing  to  scale  the  walls, 
a  party  of  inen-al-arins,  heailed  by  Carnel 
le  Breton,  arrived  ;il  ihe  fori,  the  ^nard  of 
which  blew  his  horn,  to  give  notice  f>f  their 
approach,  when  the  English  on  the  op- 
posite side,  thinkin;.'  they  were  discovered, 
drew  off  to  Chanvit.my,  a  lown  situate 
about  two  leagues  from  the  fort. 

On  the  troop  arriving  here,  about  two 
hundred  men  left  Chandos,  who,  with  the 
remainder  of  the  parly,  entered  a  hostelry 
to  re.st  and  refresh  "them-elves.  After 
waiting  for  a  short  lime.  Lord  Thomas 
Percy,  one  of  die  noblemen  who  had  ac- 
companied Sir  John,  begged  permission 
to  make  an  excursion,  which  wa<i  r>Muilv 
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granted  ;  and  that  nobleman,  with  about 
thirty  nion-at-arms,  left  Chaiivitjny.  while 
Sir  Joir  and  liis  company  remained  at 
the  inn,  mucli  depressed  in  spirits  for  the 
ill-success  of  their  expedition. 

Not  Ion;;;  after  the  departure  of  Lord 
Percy,  news  came  to  Sir  John,  as  he  sat 
with  hi«  friends  by  the  fire,  that  Garnet  le 
Breton  and  Louis  de  St.  .fulien  had  taken 
the  tield  in  search  of  him.  After  some 
consultation  with  his  companions,  he  de- 
termined to  set  out  and  meet  tliein,  and 
leavinij  Cliauvi^ny,  he  took  the  road  to 
Poictiers,  aloni,^  the  bank  of  the  river. 
Shortly  after  day-break,  they  approached 
the  bridfje  of  Lussac,  upon  which  Lord 
Thomas  Percy  and  his  parly  were  drawn 
np  on  foot  to  op[)ose  the  crossing  of  the 
French,  who  arrived  at  the  bridf,'e  just 
after  they  had  gained  it.  The  Frencii  dis- 
mounted also,  and  leaving  tlieir  horses  in 
the  care  of  their  servants,  they  advanced 
to  attack  the  English  with  their  lances. 
At  this  juncture  Sir  .fohii  Ciiando-.  arrived 
with  his  banner  displayed,  and  emblazoned 
with  his  arms  ;  a  pile  gules  on  a  field 
argent,  borne  bv  .lames  Allen,  a  power- 
ful man-at-arms.     The  French  servants, 


who  had  been  left  with  their  masters' 
horses,  seeing  the  approach  of  the  English, 
fled  away,  and  Sir  .fohn  coining  up,  be 
gan  to  rail  at  the  Frencli  in  bitter  terms, 
telling  them  that  the  day  had  arrived 
when  they  woidd  see  which  was  the 
strongest.  As  he  spoke,  a  Breton  in  the 
troop  of  the  French  knights  drew  his 
sword  and  struck  an  English  'squire, 
named  Simpkin  Dodenhale,  from  his 
horse  ;  upon  which  Sir  John,  bidding  his 
men  dismount,  advanced  firmly  upon  the 
French,  although  a  hoar  frost  had  made 
the  ground  slippery,  and  after  rescuing 
the  'squire  attacked  th.em  fiercely. 

Sir  .John  wore  over  his  armour  a  long 
surtont  of  white  sarcenet,  upon  the  breast 
and  back  of  which  his  arms  were  embla- 
zoned. The  length  of  this  surtont  proved 
fatal  to  him,  for  as  he  advanced  upon  the 
French,  his  legs  became  entangled  in  it, 
and  a  French  'squire,  named  Jacques  de 
St.  Martin,  perceivin^j  this  accident,  thrust 
him  in  the  face  with  his  lance  as  he 
stumbled  forward.  The  weapon  entered 
below  the  eye,  or  rather  under  the  socket, 
for  the  Knight  had  lost  an  eye  while 
hunting  on  the  heaths  of  Bordeaux,  and 
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penetrated  to  the  brain.  Sir  Joliii  iii- 
stantJy  fell,  and  Froisart  says,  "  turned 
twice  over  in  i^reH  ajjony,  like  one  who 
had  received  his  death  wound."  The 
French  ijres>ir.g  forward  allenipled  to 
seize  hijn  ;  but  his  uncle,  Sir  Edward 
Clifford,  stridin;;  across  the  body,  kept 
them  off  by  the  heavy  strokes  of  his  sword, 
so  that  none  came  within  the  sweep  of 
his  weapon,  without  suffering;  for  their 
temerity.  During  the  skirmish.  Lord  Tho- 
mas Percy,  owin^'  to  the  heitjht  of  the 
bridue  which  interposed  between  liiin  and 
the  French,  had  not  perceived  the  com- 
bat ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  tliinkm-j  the 
enemy  had  declined  the  conflict,  he 
drew  off  his  company.  The  Enfjlish 
were  like  men  dislracti-d  upon  seeinij  their 
leader  fall,  while  the  Frenchjeered  them, 
crying  out,  "  By  God,  my  lords  of  Eng- 
land, you  will  ail  stay  with  us,  for  you 
cannot  no  v  escape  I" 

In  the  mean  time,  a  'squire  of  Sir  John's 
thrust  his  lance  through  the  thighs  of  the 
man  who  had  wounded  his  master,  who, 
neverihele&s,  continued  to  fight  bravely. 
Although  the  P^nglish  maintained  the  fight 
courageously,  they  were  in  the  end  compel- 
led to  surrender  ;  when  the  Poictouvins, 
who  hail  left  their  brave,  but  now,  alas! 
disabled  leader  at  Chauvigny,  fortunately 
arrived  to  rescue  them.  The  French  being 
without  their  horses  could  not  escape,  so 
turning  to  the  English,  they  besought 
them  to  tell  tlie  Poictouvins  the  reverse  of 
what  had  happened — namely,  that  the 
English  had  defeated  and  taken  ihein  pri- 
soners. The  English  assented  to  this,  and 
the  Poictouvins  shortly  arrived  with 
couched  lance-,  shouting  their  war-cry  ; 
but  the  Bretons  andP'rench,  rctreatiuir  on 
one  side,  cried  out,  "  Stop,  my  lords — 
we  are  prisoners  already"  Garnet  le 
Breton  was  prisoner  to  Sir  Bertrand  de 
Ca.ssilies,  and  Sir  Louis  de  St.  Julien  to 
Sir  John  Chambo. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  ^ef  of  the 
friends  of  Sir  John  Chandos,  when  they 
beheld  him  lying  on  the  ground  unable 
to  speak.  "  Flower  of  knighthood  !  oh. 
Sir  John  Chandos  !  cur^o  I  be  the  forging 
of  that  lance  which  hath  ilius  endangered 
thy  life,"  were  th<?  exclamations  of  the 
barons  and  knight.s  of  Poictou,  to  which 
he,  being  unable  to  articulate,  only  re- 
plied by  groans,  while  those  of  his  liouse- 
nold  wrung  their  hands  and  tore  their  hair 
with  all  the  demonstrations  of  violent  grief. 
After  being  disarmed  by  his  servants,  he 
was  laid  upon  shields,  and  borne  to  lh<* 
fort  of  Mortemer ;  while  the  other  barons 
and  knights  returT.ed  to  Poiciiers  with 
their  prisoners.  Jacques  de  St.  Martin, 
who  wonnded  Sir  John,  died  a  few  day.s 
after  of  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  the 


;.kirini«h.  Sir  John  Chandos  lived  a  day 
and  a  night  in  great  a^iony,  when  death 
ended  his  sullerings.  He  wits  deeply  re- 
gretted by  the  English,  and  nianv  iVench 
knights  lamented  his  loss.  l^rolssart, 
aftei  relating  the  manner  of  his  death, 
says,  "  God  have  niercv  on  his  soul !  for 
never  since  a  hundred  years,  did  Mier^ 
exist  among  the  English  one  more  courte- 
ous, nor  fuller  of  every  virtue  and  good 
quality  dian  him."  He  was  buried  at 
Mortemer,  and  Bouchet  gives  the  follow- 
ing as  his  Epitaph  : — 

JeJeh^in  ChandauU,  dex  Angloia  Cnpllahie, 
Fort  Chevalier,  ile  Poictou  Seneehnl, 
Apres  Bvoir  fait  guerre  tre«  luiiiluiiie 
Au  rois  Francois,  taut  a  pieJ  qu'a  clieval 
El  piis  Kertrand  de  Guessclin  en  nnval, 
Les  Poictevliis,  pres  Lubsrc,  nie  diftirenl, 
A  Mortemer,  men  corps  enU-rrer  lirent. 
En  iin  cercueil  eleve  lout  de  iieuf, 
L'jD  mil  irois  cens  avec  selxanle  nfuT. 

J.  Y    A-N. 


TABLETS  FOR  ACTRESSES. 

(fifth    seribs.} 

(For   the  Olio.) 


Miss  P.  Glover.— No.  2'i 


A  willier'd  hermit  tive  score  winters  worn 
Might  shake  off  fifty,   looliiiig  in  her  eve. 

.M.    N.    UllKV.M. 

Much  of  her  mother's  fncr-  and  heart, 

Of  liifht  and  pleasing  ^^il ; 
In  equivoque  piquant  and  sni  irt, 

A   ready  ton.rue  for  prate  : 
Comic  and  '.ouchini;  in  (hf  srene^, 

Playful  an'l  coy  with  lovers  , 
With  byplay  m.ikinf;  work,  Ihil  .Ti. -ins 

An  Exquisite  of  Ulnvers. 


>r.vn.\.MK  SoNTAO. — No.  ■."■ 


O  h.ippy  fair  ! 
Your  eyes  are  lodestars,  and   your   loiigue'i 

sweet  air 
More  tunable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear.  — I  b 

Chartfr'd  for  princes — if  a  prince  should  be 
Kmimour'd,  Suntag,  wiili  (hy  oongHand  thee  ; 
liiftfd  liy  Nature  both  in  lorm  and  voici. 
With  niannrr.H  eniiy,  ilelicale  and  choice: 
WaiH  or.  the  Continent  have  sprend  ihy  f  ime. 
And  France  nml  England  differed  in  the  name  : 
Uul  whether  clime,  or  taste,  friends,  foes,  or 

truth. 
Have  guide'l  mont  Ihe  passions  of  thy  youth, — 
The  echoes  of  enchantment,  by  thy  power. 
Survive  thy  absence  to  the  latest  hour. 


Mrs.  Uavkvport — No.  -". 

She  Is  able  to  freeze  the  God  Priapus  and 
nnilo  a  whole  gem-ration.  When  i-he  would 
do  for  clients,  her  filiiii-iit  -nd  do  me  the  kind- 
ness of  our  profession,  she  has  ine  her  (piirtes, 
ber  reasons,  her  master  re-isons,  her  prayer*, 
her  knee<,  that  she  would  make  n  imiiUn  of 
Ihe  devil,  If  be  nhould  cheapen  a  kiss  of  her. 

Pkric. 
An  anliqr.e  of  the  rarest  waU-r, 
Au  buci^Tit  dame  to  ward  a  duugltleri 
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A  nice  duenna,  or  a  scold. 

Which  makes  discretion  bend  to  gold  : 

'I'ragic  or  cnmic,  shrewd  or  trim, 

In  liifjh-heeled  shoes  and  perking  brim, 

l,:ici'd  hoddice,  ruffs  and  cap  forage. 

Limping  young  interests  to  engage  ; 

Esteemed,  whatever  feud  and  strife, 

In  her  dramatic  walk  of  lU'e. 


Fannv   ArroN. — No.  28. 


My  soul  grows  sad 

With  troubles, — sing  and  dispense  them, 

•f  thou  can'st.  Hen.  VIII. 

A  pretty  step,  a  prettier  voice, 

A  lark  that  sings. 
And  makes  the  saddest  heart  rejoice 

With  music's  si)rings  : 
Her  curtsey  smile,  her  dainty  mouth. 

Her  trite  repl.y. 
Come  like  the  hreaihms  of  the  south. 

Born  of  a  sigh. 


Miss  B.iRTOLOzzi. — No.  29. 


She  has  a  good  face,  speaks   well,  and  has 
most  excellent  clothes.  Peric. 

Determined  of  the  Nine  the  chief  to  be  ; 

E'en  as  a  tenth,  thy  sister  to  eclipse  : 
Apollo  tunes  his  !yre  approved  by  Ihee, 

And  in  thy  nature  represents  his  lips. 
Which,  for  thy  sprightly  soul,  divide  in  halves. 

Charming   the  audience. — When,   behold  ! 
their  eyes 
Are  more  than  ears  directed  to  thy  calves, — 

The  calves  themselves,  unconscious,  in  dis- 
guise. 

Variorum. — No.  30. 


Well,  thus  we  play  the  fools  with  the  time, 
and  the  spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in  the  clouds 
and  mock  us.  Hen.  IV. 

The  Cawses,  not  Eldon's  ;  the  Carrs,   not  of 
Green  ; 
The  Booths,  not  at  fairs,  and  the  Humbys 
not  hived  ; 
With  a  manifold  class,  that  are  yet  and  have 
been, 
Must  remain  till  their  Tablets  are  kindly 
contrived.  P. 


THE  APPEARANCE  OF  IRELAND, 
IN  1828. 


So  {(real  and  maMifest  are  (lie  nalural 
advanta-^es  of  Ireland,  that  tlie  verdict  of 
all  writers  on  the  .subject,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  is  almost  unanimous,  and 
Sir  William  Temple  is  but  the  follower 
of  Tacitus,  when  he  commends  the  fer- 
tility of  her  soil,  the  commodiousness  of 
her  havens,  and  the  happiness  of  her 
situation.  But  since  the  beijinning  of 
that  time  from  which  we  have  any  au- 
thentic records  of  her  history,  wars  and 
dissensions,  and  violent  distractions,  have 
Ecared  improvement  from  her  shores,  and 
Ireland  is  still 

"  An  unweeded  garden 


That  grows  to  seed." 


In  other  countries,  (he  delighlful  art.s 
of  peace,  and  the  slow,  but  splendid  pro- 
gress of  cultivation,  have  almost  oblite- 
raled  tlio  traces  of  the  rude  and  barba- 
rous ages  from  the  face  of  the  land,  but 
in  Ireland  they  still  continue  to  present 
their  rugged  deformity.  In  England  we 
measure  antiquity  by  improvement,  in 
Ireland  by  decay.  The  castles  of  the 
Irish  warriors,  of  which  so  many  are  still 
standing,  are  mouldering  away,  surround- 
ed— not  by  the  rich  effects  of  modern  im- 
[jrovement — but  by  dreary  bogs  or  badly 
cultivated  fields.  The  rude  glory  of  the 
feudal  chieftain  has  passed  away,  but 
the  wretchedness  of  the  vassal  remains  ; 
and  the  miserable  cabins  around  these 
ruins  of  former  grandeur,  cannot  have 
e.xhibited  a  greater  backwardness  of  civi- 
lization, in  the  days  when  plunder  was 
honourable,  and  industry  a  reproach. 

To  the  eye  accustomed  to  English  im- 
provement and  cultivation,  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  surface  of  the  land  In  Ire- 
land is  any  thing  but  encouraging,  and 
one  scarcely  can  believe  that  the  bare 
unslieltered  fields  upon  which  one  looks, 
produce  good  crops,  and  pay  a  high  rent. 
The  houses  of  the  gentry  are  thinly  scat- 
tered, and,  except  in  their  immediate 
ricinity,  frees  are  not  often  to  be  seen. 
Even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metro- 
polis, except  on  the  road  which  runs  di- 
rectly soutli,  along  the  coast,  where  the 
great  beauty  of  the  situation  has  invited 
gentlemen  to  build  mansions,  and  to 
adorn  them  with  plantations,  the  land 
is  badly  fenced  with  crumbling  walls  of 
drv  mud,  or  loose  round  stones.  The 
surface  is  uneven  and  hard  looking,  and 
ofien  disgracefully  overrun  with   weeds. 

The  smooth,  soft,  luxuriant  verdure, 
the  waving  woods,  the  splendid  seats, 
the  land  rich  with  the  culture  of  cen- 
turies, and  the  substantial  comfortable 
looking  houses  which  make  a  inan  warm 
but  to  look  at  in  England,  are  not  to  be 
seen  there.  In  some  districts — in  the 
Queen's  county,  for  example,  and  the 
county  of  Carlow — there  is  something 
like  the  appearance  of  England,  but  it 
is  of  brief  duration.  The  feeling  of  plea- 
sure which  the  appearance  of  improve- 
ment excites,  is  hardly  formed,  when 
some  scene  of  poverty  and  gross  negli- 
gence meets  the  observation,  and  renews 
the  sense  of  deep  regret,  that  the  best  gifts 
of  nature  should  be  so  scandalously  ne- 
glected or  abused. 

It  is,  however,  quite  manifest,  that 
with  very  little  trouble,  beyond  a  con- 
stant superintendauce,  on  the  part  of 
those  whose  interest,  and  we  wiM  ven- 
ture to  say  whose  duty  it  is,_  to  take  that 
trouble,  or  make  some  one^'^e  take  it 
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for  lliein,  a  change  of  the  napftjest  na- 
ture   could   soon     be  eftected. — Black- 


LOVE. 
(For  the  Olio.) 


What  is  Love— Ihil  ferling  wild, 
Qulterinic  in  the  morn  of  lite  ? 

U  it  gentle  >— soother  .' — mild  ' 
Friend  uf  peace  and  foe  to  strife  f 

Ii  it  from  the  realms  of  bliss, 
Come  to  bless  the  sous  of  earth  f 

Or  inlriiJer,  come  amiris. 

Come  torn. II  their  joyous  mirth! 

Is  it,  from  mad  Fancy's  hold, 

Srnt  to  lead  our  feet  a.-tray  ? 
"  Life  is  changelini;,"  bard<i  have  (old  ; 

Perhaps  'tis  Love  that  guides  our  clay  ' 

May  be  'twas  the  gift  of  Jove, 

Left  by  hiru  to  mortals  weak, 
When  lie  left  the  world  to  rove. 

Where  men  dare  not  hope  to  seek  )  t 

Ask  the  virgin, — if  indeed 

She  will  un-wer,  she  urillsay— • 

"  *Tis  a  passion,  hearts  to  bleed, 
Happineais  to  cast  away-" 

But  her  blushei  tvill  declare. 

That  her  l.osom  fears  it  not, 
rhat  'tis  lovely  pictured  there. 

Like  some  angei  o'er  her  lot. 

Ask  the  soldit-r.  'mid  the  noise 
And  hustle  of  the  warring  bands. 

Assisting  slaughter,  (half  the  cause  !) 
With  wearied  front  and  blood-stained 
baud?. 

He  will  cjII  it  "  toy  of  life."— 

"  Playthingform'd  to  please  ite  sense" — 
'*  Pastime  pleasant" while  the  knife 

Round  him  death  to  comrades  sends  ! 

should  you  ask  your  miiHen  aunt. 

Past  the  year«  ot  joyful  hope. 
Left  along  tile's  idle  jaunt 

In  ■  single  ble»»eJnes»"  to  mope; 

"  Love,"  she'll  say,  *'  U  void  of  sense 
Foolish — peevi-h — always  blind  ;" 

Grief,  shr'li  vow,  he  does  illspense, 
SL're  than  blessings  to  mankind. 

What  is  love,  then  >— Can  It  be 

All  of  these  '  or  any  one  ( — 
fiives  it  not  of  pleasurt-a  free  ( — 

Is  it  what  we  ought  to  shun  i 

Ask  the  lover,   he  alone 

Can  procUim  its  matchless  worth; 
(He  who  ne'er  from  earth  has  down 

Can  but  tell  the  things  of  earth.) 

He  will  shew  you  all  its  pains. 

Match  them  'gjinst  its  pleasures  sweet  ; 
View  the  latter,  wonder  then 

Why  so  few  the  former  meet ! 


^  Ad  allusion  tu  the  Heathen  Mythology. 


He  will  say,  that  'lis  the  be.ini 

Lights  up  this  dull  gloomy  shore  ; 

Mght  that  does  with  Rluries  teem. 
Longer  look  the  lighter  more, 

Through  misfortunes  or  io  joy. 
He  will  tell  'tis  sweetest  lalm, 

B.ihn    that  every  pain's  alloy 
Lulls  with  hope  to  fairest  calm. 

Fate's  worst  judgments  cunnot  break  It, 
In  his  he.irt  it  hists  till  death  ; 

Roughest  ttmpests  cunnot  shake  It, 
Firm  it  waits  his  latest  breath. 

Tis  the  guard  of  Virtue's  keeping. 
More  secure  than  au^ht  we  know  i 

In  the  breast  where  love  it  sleeping, 
There  temptations  quickly  flow. 

Love  is  then  our  chiefe-t  blessing. 
Brightest  jewel  iu  life's  crown  : 

Let  then  e:ich  who  Love's  possessing. 
Love  till  henceforth  lie  is  gone. 

Let  each  mortal  own  the  God, 
Bow  beneath  his  mighty  nod; 
Let  not  the  pod  from  his  influence  flee, 
Love  is  the  very  soul  of  poesy  ! 

K.  JARMAN. 


iEffC  Cfftltan.si,  (No.  A.) 

MR.  J.  NIGHTING.^LE. 


With  a  becoming  grace, 
Hs  shows  his  honest  face." 


Mr.  Joseph  Nighting.\le,  who  is  the 
senior  brother,  is  a  musician  of  no  com- 
mon order  ;  and  his  merit  consists  more 
in  the  neat  and  steady  manner  of  his  exe- 
cution, than  as  being  a  brilliant  and  showy 
plaver  on  the  piano  forte  and  organ. 
His  jiiili^iiient  is  so  correct,  and  his  ear  so 
well  attuned  to  it,  that  he  rarely  errs,  or 
goes  out  of  his  way  for  cadences  of  his 
own  ;  but,  agreeably  with  Hamlet's  ad- 
vice to  the  players,  keeps  strictly  to  that 
which  is  set  down  for  him,  and  when 
having  done  this,  he  is  satisfied.  "  That 
is  Blair's,"  and  *'  that  is  Tillotson's,"  will 
by  no  means  apply  to  this  performer : — 
hence,  such  an  artist  is  not  only  a  faithful 
representative,  but  a  good  instructor. 
Moreover,  these  qualities  are  carried  into 
practice  in  his  personal  appearance,  for 
in  his  manners,  matter,  and  dress,  he  is 
the  verisimilitude  of  a  professional  gen- 
tleman, at  once  courteous,  unassuming, 
and  assiduoiLs. 

We  recollect  Rauzzini,  at  the  Bath 
Music  Rooms,  always  held  the  baton  of 
authority,  a  roll  of  paper,  in  his  hand,  as 
he  appeared  in  the  character  of  '  Frontis- 
piece,' to  lead  the  band  ;  and  even  ex- 
ceeded Mr.  Everett,  who,  when  exalted 
like  an  orator  in  the  upper  realms  of  St. 
Paul's  once  a  year,  to  keep  watch  for  the 
charity  cherubs,  smiling  aloft,   is  of  do 
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trifling  consequence.  iVlr.  J.  Ni<i;litin- 
ga-le,  ill  the  capacity  of  Vice-Presiilent, 
and  absence  of  the  President,  is  more 
modestly  becoming,  always  maintaining 
an  uniform  action,  like  the  pendulum  of 
a  clock,  without  any  flourishes,  simply 
timing  witli  his  hand  to  his  hand,  the 
'  measure  for  measure. 'f 

On  the  double  Bass,  an  instrument  like 
Pompey's  Pillar  in  the  power  of  an  un- 
skilful player,  Mr.  N.  is  proficient  ;  but 
as  his  life  has  not  been,  like  that  of  Dra- 
gonetti,  devoted  to  three-stringed  grind- 
ing and  saw-work,  he  cannot  be  expected 
to  rival  the  facetious  foreigner.  If  the 
ability  employed  by  Mr.  J.  Nightinpale, 
in  private  tuition,  and  his  sundry  duties 
are  excepted,  he  stands  indeed  as  a  valu- 
able and  staunch  supporter  of  the  Society, 
to  whicli  he  has  belonged  more  tliaii 
twenty  years  ;  and  he  continues  to  be  an 
ornament  in  the  various  exercises  he  pur- 
sues. MUSCI'LUS. 


THE   KNIGHT'S    FAREWELL, 

(For  the  Olio.) 


gc  ?ftimtcrrr^  infattarnnii. 

(For  the  Olio.) 


If  care  anile  sovroweyoure  mynde  oppresse, 
Come  hitherre  ancle  taite    of    ye    hunterres 

cheere, 
Lette  yoiire   foode  be  noiiglite  butte  ye  ledde 

deeres  fleshe, 
Ande  youre  onlle  drynlie  oure  nude  Ijrowne 

beere. 

Lette  youre  amies  bee  a  otoute  aiide  trustie 

long  bowe, 
And*-  a  slif^ve  of  !>roade  arrowes  keene, 
A  svvorde  atle  youre  belte  and  a  bokeler, 
Ande  yourejerkynne  of  Kendal  greene. 

"i"i«  nierrie.  'tia  inerrie  iu  foreste  shades, 

To  lautrhe  and  qi.iffe 'ueallie  ye  greenwnoiie 

tree. 
For  ye  bryghle  bromide  leives  of  ye  sturdie  oake, 
Are  ye  woodsmaus  onlie  canopie. 

No  cares  distiirbe  ye  hiuitcrres  lyfe. 

No  bloode  sheddes  hee,  save  ye  bloode  of  ye 

deere  ; 
Then    ye    who   would   Hee   from   trouble  and 

Htryfe, 
Come  hitherre  ande  taste    jf    ye    forresters 

cheere.  J,Y.  A— v. 


t  Quinctilian,  after  having  sriid,  ihatgevture 
is  as  nnich  subservient  to  measure  an  utterance 
itB'lf,  adds,  that  the  ntiors,  who  gesticulate, 
Duglit  to  follow  the  signs  ^'iven  with  ihe  foot ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  time  beat,  with  as  much 
exactitude  as  those  who  exicute  the  modula- 
tions ;  by  which  he  means  the  actors  who  pro- 
nounce and  the  instmmeuts  that  accompaiiy 
them.  Near  the  actor  who  represented,  a  man 
was  placed  with  iron  slims,  who  stamjied  upon 
the  stage.  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  this 
man's  business  was  to  beat  the  time  with  his 
foot,  the  sound  of  which  would  be  heard  liy  all 
whose  liusiness  it  was  to  observe  It. 


In  peacf  Love  tunes  the  shepherd's  reed, 
In  war  he  mounts  the  warrior's  steed. 

Scott 

O  doubt  me  not,  lady. 

But  trust  to  the  vow 

That  never  wns  plighted 

To  maiden  till  now  : 

My  faith  ne'er  was  broken, 

I\Iy  crest  has  no  stain  ; 

And,  while  this  life  lingers 

Still  true  I  remain. 

O  la.ly,  dear  lady. 
No  longer  delay ; 
You  tide  which  now  rises 
Blust  bear  me  away. 
O  grant  me  some  token, 
One  lock  of  thy  hair. 
Which  vies  with  the  sable 
So  glossy  and  fair. 

'Tis  granted!  'tis  granted! 

Now  soon  shalt  thou  see 

Illy  bark's  gallant  pinions 

Spread  over  the  sea: 

And  soon  that  fair  ringlet 

My  banner  shall  braid, 

'Midst  the  proud  ones  that  brighten 

The  holy  crusade. 

Fa:e^vell  then,  dear  lady, 
F.<rewell  then  a-while; 
Long  shall  memory  dwell 
On  the  bliss  of  thy  smile  : 
Thy  bright  eyt  s  shall  guide  me 
Through  peril  and  pain, 
To  thee  and  my  country 
In  safety  agiin. 

\V.I\I.  COWELL. 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  MAKING 

'  NEW  GUYS'   A  f-A  MODE. 

(For  the  Olio.) 


"  Please  to  remember  the  fifth  of  November, 
Gunpowder  Treason  and  Plot; 

We  know  no  reason,  why  Gunpowder  Treason 
Should  ever  be  forgot." 


MrcH  has  been  written  and  said  about 
putting  young  heads  on  old  shoulders  ; 
l)ut  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  put  old 
heads  on  young  shoulders,  and  produce 
iiaif  the  mirth  and  commemoraliiig  qua- 
lities which  the  urchins  of  every  nation 
create  by  an  inextinguishable  feeling  and 
spirited  enthusiasm.  If  any  porlion  of 
the  olden  times  has  an  occasional  revival, 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  village 
conscripts  and  city  younglings  for  it. 
The  flush  joy  and  exuberance  of  boys,  if 
we  put  tiieir  harmless  clamour  out  of  ihe 
scale,  is  as  valuable  in  human  w'eight  as 
retined  gold,  and  beautiful  in  the  crown 
of  health.  Could  we  but  ihaiu  our  mo- 
ment.-; to  boyhood,  and  wear  eternal  youth, 
most  of  us  would  willingly  accept  of  the 
raotivily,  and  enjoy  the  rapturous  dura- 
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tion,  giving  sweet  sleep,  Iiearly  lau^jhler 
and  emotions,  eflecteJ  by  undecepiive  and 
natural  exercise  and  existence.  The  va- 
riations of  nature  may  be  denominated  the 
leaves  which  ari'  daily  and  hourly  read, 
and  contain  studies  in  the  '  Boy's  Own 
Book.* 

The  subject  of  our  immediate  consider- 
ation is,  in  fail,  a  national  one,  'Guy 
Fawkes.'  This  does  not,  however,  pre- 
clude the  enjoyment  of  an  anniversary  to 
boys  and  children  of  '  larj^er  growth,' 
who  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
ercising their  satire,  fancy  and  means,  in 
the  person  of  'Guy'    and   a   '  BonHre,' 

[>owder  and  all  the  et  ceteras  which  the 
aws  permit  to  be  cracked,  popped  and 
squibbed  ii  their  connective  vicinities. 

To  tlie  furtherance  of  this  object,  we 
llirow  out  a  few  hints  to  the  contrivers 
and  taylenrs  of  the  '  Guys'  previously  to 
the  confl^igrationso  devoutly  to  be  wished, 
lor  tlif  sake  if  novelty  and  inherent  per- 
fection, that  a  contrivat'ce  of  applica- 
bility may  be  sought  for  and  realised  in 
all  generous  and  neutral  pari>hes. 

First,  then,  as  a  pipe  and  lanthorn  are 
a  tine  qua  non  with  the  decrepit  '  Guar- 
dians of  the  Night,'  and  as  these  guar- 
dians are  but  little  belter  than  the  repre- 
sentiitives  of  master  Faux  in  otiieial  ca- 
pacity, both  for  sleep  and  patrole  pa- 
rade— let  there  be  in  every  parish  the 
'  Guy  Charley.'  He  should  be  carried 
round  the  watchhouse — his  cries,  which, 
like  a  barber's  customers,  are  by  an  im- 
provement in  this  advanced  age,  quar- 
terly, should  be  imitated,  and  by  the  rat- 
tling of  his  snores,  instead  of  his  instru- 
ment of  alarm,  be  reminded  of  his  beat, 
by  the  wholesome  thumps  which  should 
be  marked  according  to  rules  on  his  back. 
If  the  parishioners  do  not  recognise  and 
rewar<l  his  young  supporters,  they  ought 
never  to  hear  a  watchman's  asthma  again 
strangled  by  the  fog. 

The  «ecorjt/ should  be  the  'Guy  Spi- 
rituous.' This  should  bi  represented  as 
a  parent,  with  dolls  for  sUrving  chilJren 
in  his  or  her  arms,  and  carried  before  all 
liquor  ihops,  with  Hogarth's  '  Gin  Lane' 
in  the  per'-pective  :  and,  one  of  the  '  Re- 
member Bo\sl'  that  travels  and  bawls 
like  a  hue  and  cry-man  bv  the  side,  should 
carry  a  glass  with  a  ligliled  match  in  it, 
and  affect  to  thrust  this  down  the  throat 
of  the  Guy  and  bantlin^^s,  succes>ively  at 
every  comer,  to  shew  the  ruin  and  wretch- 
ednes.s  attendant  on  dram  drinking,  com- 
pared to  liquid  fire,  and  a  hole  should  be 
in  the  pocket,  indicative  of  the  want  of 
means  to  supply  the  ruling  passion, 
tlirough  which  stones  might  be  thrown  as 
parative  of  the  waste  of  money  when 
misapplied. 


The  t/tird  should  be  the  '  Guy  Civic, 
of  amazing  rotundity,  well  dressed,  with 
a  bottle  in  one  hand,  a  turtle  in  one 
pocket,  a  bill  of  fare  in  the  other,  a  pipe 
of  three  feet  in  the  mouth  and  nose, 
cheeks,  lips,  and  eyes, — swelled,  bun- 
ded, and  carnosious  to  a  medler  ri|)e- 
ness.  —  '  Replete  with  Feeding,'  might 
be  appended  to  this  civic  chair,  which, 
by  being  carried  round  the  wards,  would 
be  a  timely  subject  for  the  canvass  of 
an  alderman's,  or  common  couficil  man's 
gown,  on  St.  Thom.Ls's  Day.  If  room 
could  be  found  for  a  label,  it  should  be 
written  on  his  stomach,  '  the  claims  of 
Newgate,'  and  '  the  Prisoner's  Dinners.* 
A  variety  of  this  Guy  might  be  ciicu- 
lated  with  advantage  round  the  habitations 
of  suburban  churchwardens,  who  are  the 
patrons  of  '  Select  Vestries,'  and  parochial 
feasting, '  nee  abolere  edax  vetustas.* 

The  fourth  should  be  the  '  G  uy  Fo- 
rensic' Every  part  and  parcel  of  this 
gentleman  should  be  legal.  Even  the 
bobs  to  his  wig,  which  should  have  a 
plenteous  out-shaking  from  some  roll- 
makers  flour-bag,  must  be  distinguished, 
whether  a  serjeant  at  law,  or  a  common 
Serjeant.  His  matches,  like  marriage  set- 
tlements, (often  unsettled  when  ignited 
in  the  ecclesiastical  court)  must  be  se- 
creted with  pink  tape  in  a  blue  bag.  As 
his  suit  should  be  known  bv  a  brief  deed, 
peeping  half  out  of  his  pocket,  .so  he 
should  be  paraded  up  a  'd  down  Chancery 
Lane,  as  emblematic  of  the  length  of  a 
law-suit,  and  turned  in  and  out  of  the 
co-irts,  offices,  and  chambers,  to  indicate 
the  vexatious  problems  which  '  BuHuin 
versus  Boatuni,' — '  Jack  Nokes  and  Tom 
Stylesj*  and  '  John  Doe,'  and  '  Richard 
Roe,*  even  to  the  difficulties  of  solving 
the  '  Quadrature  of  the  Circle,'  to  a 
'  Ch  uicery  Suit'  demonstration,  to  which 
process  are  all  variously  liable.  A  patch 
over  the  temple  without  a  hat,  as  an- 
xiously looking  through  spectacles  for 
certification. 

In  the  fflh  idiomatic  hieroglyphic, 
should  be  the  '  Guy  Miguel.'  The  west 
end  woulil  be  the  best  pait  for  his  parole 
of  honour.  By  immediate  application  to 
the  '  Court  Milliners,'  the  court  gnides 
of  fashion,  cuttings  and  trappings  of  all 
kinds  and  colours,  might  be  procured. 
Round  the  rims  of  his  petticoat,  which 
of  course,  a  la  Ferdinand, — '  De-potism 
and  Imbecility,'  should  be  wrought  with 
the  maL'ic  of  a  Miss  Linwood's  needle 
His  seat  made  of  fragile  sticks,  and  a 
blockade  (or  blockheaJ)  for  his  advi- 
sers, the  dagger  and  torch  for  his  s<-eptr« 
and  regality,  the  Don  might  pass  to  tlie 
fiery  ordeal  of  huzzaing  bo\s  with  inqui- 
sitive efTecl. 
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*'  A  stick  and  a  stake  for  King  George's  sake  ! 
A  stick  and  a  stump  for  Miguel's  rump  !" 

The  sixth  should  be  the 'Guy  Dan- 
dean.'  A  true  picture  of  '  Dan  Dean,' 
the  moft  famous  fool  of  dress  in  the 
world.  This  martyr  to  folly,  the  mirror 
and  perfume,  might  be  cheaply  got  to- 
gether at  the  '  Half  Moon'  and  '  Jewish 
Stars,'  in  Holywell  Street.  A  few  dan- 
dy zette  charity  giils  (for  this  class  of 
the  poor  and  naked  and  hungry,  are  be- 
coming very  modish  in  their  dress)  should 
be  induced  for  assistance  to  fan  the  '  Guy' 
seated  on  a  mock  sofa,  and  waft  away 
the  tobacco  fumes  out  twirling  from  a 
cigar,  apply  a  smelling  bottle  on  every 
jerk  and  passage  over  the  sub-opening 
chasm  of  a  gas-pipe,  or  passing  the  steam 
of  a  cook's-shop  kitchen.  With  a  pair 
of  stulfed  monkeys  for  supporters.  Boys 
would  reap  a  harvest  by  soliciting  pa- 
tronage at  the  nicknack  shops  throughout 
the  metropolis.  The  beadle  of  this  pro- 
cession would  naturally  ring  a  cap  and 
bells,  at  every  stop,  crying  :— 

•  My  lirave  laiis,  remember 
The  fiftli  of  Novemlier, 
Gunpowder  treason  and  plot. 
We  will  drink,  smoke,  and  sing,  boys, 
And  our  bells  they  shall  ring,  boys. 
And  here's  a  health  to  our  king,  boys, 
For,  he  shall  not  be  forgot.' 

The  seventh  should  be  the  '  Guy  Mi- 
litary.'    He   would  appear  with  prefer- 
ence in  a  paper  helmet  and  tinsel   front, 
a  wooden  sword  in  his  hand,  and  matches 
for  spurs  to  shaving  boots,  to  remind  the 
strongest  warriors,     that  they    are    only 
made    of    penetrable    stuff,    and     must 
sooner  or    later    submit    to   a    stronger 
power.     The  invention  of  these  '  Guys, 
Earls  of  Warwick,'    and    military  cos- 
tume,   which   is  quite  staple  enough  for 
the  '  tenth,'  do  not  however  meet  with  so 
nuich  encouragement  by  gratuity  as  their 
more   secular  and  confronting    rivals, — 
and  were  the  Guys  military  to  be  carried 
whiskered    and  hairlipped,    conformably 
with    the  '  new  cut,*    before    '  Knights- 
bridge   Barracks,'  or  the  '  Mews' — woe 
to  the  bold   adventurers,  who   might  be 
deemed,  like    the    noted    and    audac'ous 
'  Little  Waddy'  of  green    bag  memory, 
'  walking  libels.'      This  harmless  satire 
would,     perhaps,    be   construed — '   con- 
structive amusement.' 

The  last  that  ends  this  strange,  event- 
ful history,  shoidd  be  the  '  Guy  Author.' 
By  his  not  having  a 'Birth  ftay  Ode,' 
a  '  Drawing  Room  Ditty,'  or  a  '  Vision 
of  Judgnieiit,'  ])roclaimed  for  the  con- 
fesKion  (if  him  who  is  destined,  like  Fox's 
suflferers  in  Smithfield  to  bear  the  fire 
and  faggot,  it  is  presumed  that  this  'Gu)' 


would  never  become  laureate  to  any  rJass 
of  boys  in  the  metropolis,  or  any  of  the 
public  schools.  To  merit  the  praise  which 
liis  talent  should  obtain,  he  should  dedi- 
cate a  poem  to  the  supporters  of  holi- 
days, and  with  the  force  of  Juvenalf,  or 
the  British  Churchhill,  denounce  the  ad- 
vertisers of  confinement,  who  advocate 

"  All  work  and  no  play. 
To  make  Jack  a  dull  boy." 

This  '  Guy  Author'  should  be  clad,  so 
as  to  be  seen  through  and  carried  down 
the  western  road  toward  Read-ing.  His 
face  should  be  a  fair  copy,  and  his  nose 
an  index  ready  to  point  to  the  pages,  who 
might  stand  dressed  as  black  figures  at 
the  corners  of  his  ears.  The  boys  should 
take  him  round  the  Row,  and  get  the 
best  bidding  for  his  articles  in'dis-guise 
as  their  last  effort  to  make  a  noise,  raise 
the  wind  and  set  their  straw  on  fire. 
Hodgson^  or  Southgate  might,  however, 
exhibit  him  at  their  Book  Sales,  or  an 
auction  ,  where  his  name,  if  not  his  ma- 
nuscript on  '  Guy  Faux  Day,  and  the 
marvellous  Gun[)owder  Plot  for  1828/ 
would  fetch  more  than  any  other  death- 
fetch  acted,  or  unacted,  enacted,  or  in- 
flamed, in,  or  out  of,  die  .Iction  of  the 
German  novelists,  just  as  he  in  the  sixth 
age  shifts 

"  Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon  ; 
With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side , 
His  youthful  hose  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide 

For  bis  shrunk  shank  : 

Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sane  every- 
thing." 

With  great  varieties,  notwithstanding 
the  large  placards  stuck  against  the  walls, 
with  '  by  order'  and  '  God  save  the  King!' 
at  the  bottom  ;  if  boys  do  not  abuse  the 
spirit  intended  to  be  evinced  on  the  fifth 
day  of  November,  there  might  in  com- 
panionship with  the  'Guys  Common'  of 
rags,  periwigs,  masks,  tattevdeniallions, 
combustions,  tautophonies,  and  fanfaro- 
nades, be  an  anniversary  of  patriotic 
loyalty  drawn  out  of  juvenile  breasts 
worthy  and  characteristic,  —  intimating 
with  triumphant  detestation  and  a  proper 
feeling  for  boisterous  jny,  the  end  to 
which  the  abettors  of  treason  come,  who, 
like  thieves  in  the  night,  would  destroy 
the  innocent  and  their  supposed  enemies, 
alike  callous  to  human  suffering,  so  them- 
selves escape,  in  this  in.-tance,  the  Guys 
of  everv  description  are  in  the  hands  of 
good  allied  e.xecut.ioners,  who  will  deal 
out  their  noise  and  spend   their  money. 


The  name  of  the  Roman  satliitt. 

J  Late  Saunders. 
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Well  it  will  be  for  them,  it  they  fortify 
their  faces  from  [lowJer,  and  M'par.iie 
from  the  bonfires  wiiliout  -.'rndifes,  acci- 
denis  and  ill  wdl,  seoinfj  that  as  pain 
succeeds  inordinate  pleasure  and  traiK- 
gressions,  however  triflinj;  in  appearatice 
are  criminal  in  reality,  and  lead  to  per- 
petrations which  the  youthful  should 
avoid,  —  the  recollections  of  llie  'Guy 
Fawkes' exploits  will  not  only  return  liil 
years  withdraw  the  elder  youths  from  tlu- 
usage,  but  pleam  pleasantly  in  the  re- 
trospect, and  be  encouragintf  to  the  suc- 
ceedui^j  offspring,'  ;  and  rememberinij  the 
axiom  of  the  poet,  that, 

*  He  don  the  best  bis  circumstance  allows, 
Does  well — acts  nobly  ;  angels  could  no  mor»? !' 

An  Old  Guy. 
«*'  God  save  the  King  /" 


SIMILE. 
CFor  the  Oho.) 


POSTSCRIPT. 

A  few  confidenlial  boys  whose  pence 
DOW  betfin  to  burn  in  the  pocket,  spread 
whispers  with  each  other  the  best  mode 
of  appropriating  the  funds  already  in 
llieir  care, — and  steal  off  into  obscure 
avenues  to  the  shop  where  '  Fire  Works' 
are  sold.  To  prevent  detection,  one  pur- 
chaser only  is  admitted  at  a  time,  and  he 
divides  the  monies  into  rockets,  cattern 
wheels,  blue  li^hL-,  and  Roman  candles. 
Other  coteries,  of  youths,  however,  with 
the  aid  of  the  *  Pyrotechnic  Book,'  and 
apparatus,  venture  making  for  themselves. 
Let  them  not  play  with  edj;ed  tools  in 
these  compositions — lliere  is  much  dan- 
ger in  the  explosions  of  powder  and  its 
adjuncts,  of  which  the  greatest  caution 
is  required.  P. 


SONNET. 
(For  the  Olio.  J 


And  couldst  thou  not,   envenoni'd  Slander, 
xpare 
My  name  ol>scure  i  but  on  It  thou  mast  dart 
'Ihy  poUonous  fang*,  and  in  the  Cenderent 
part 
Thou  Hydra-headed  Monster,  thou  dldit  dare 
To  pour  thy  rancorous   l>reath  ! — Hadst  Ihou 

but  left 
Me  this  one  portion,  and  bad  e'en  bereft 

Me  of  all  else  which  I  possess  on  earth, 
I   hail  not  valued  it,  or  thought  it  great, 
But  on  (he  only  thing  I  srt  a  worth, 
Ah  !  'twas  too  crurl  thuf>  tu  blast  my  fate  ! 
Yet    why    should    I,    though    unknown    and 
obscure, 
Es|iett  to  rscape  tiie  biandirs  which  await 
K»en  the  innocent? — I   mu»t  endure 
And  patient  wait  till  time  my  innocence  make 
sure  I  E.  F 


Short  Is  the  spring,  and  abort  the  summer 
hour. 
And  short  the   lime   when   fruitful  autuzin 
ndgos  ; 
But  tedious  roll  the  days  when  winter's  pow'r 
Asserts  lis  empire  o'er  our  wast'd  plains. 

As  swiftly  wears  our  spring  of  life  away, 
As  fcwiltly  will  our  jully  summers  g..  j 

Bui,  ah  !  when  winter  clouds  our  cheerless  day 
Again  the  vernal  breeies  never  blow.  K. 


STAPYLTON    HALL. 

(Cootiuued  from  p.  23(5.) 


"  Fair  mi.stress,"  said  Walter,  "  we 
have  much  need  of  your  company  below, 
for  we  tind  your  sex  pa.ssing  scarce  in 
this  country.  Prithee  give  me  thy  hand." 

He  took  the  hand  of  Agnes  as  he 
•spoke,  and  threw  his  arm  around  her 
waist,  when  Wat  started  forward,  and 
stabbed  the  giant  with  his  short  sword. 
So  deadly  was  the  thrust,  that  the  weapon 
passed  through  his  neck,  and  came  out 
on  the  other  side  full  a  hand's  breadth. 
Walter  Harden  fell  to  the  ground  with  a 
gasp  and  expired,  while  his  companions 
sprung  upon  Wat  Fluisier,  and  though 
he  wounded  one  of  them  severely,  they 
disarmed  and  bound  him.  He  was  in- 
stantly dragged  below  with  fierce  oaths. 
Loud  were  the  execrations  of  the  band, 
when  tliey  heard  of  the  death  of  tlieir 
leader,  and  they  held  a  council  how  ihev 
should  punish  the  slayer,  who  was  brought 
before  them.  Some  advised  that  he  should 
be  hanged,  others  that  he  should  be  thrown 
headlong  from  the  walls,  while  a  third 
party  proposed  that  he  should  be  roasted 
over  a  slow  fire.  Several  archers  begged 
that  he  might  be  made  a  target  of,'^and 
bound  to  a  tree  as  a  mark  for  their  arrows. 
The  latter  proposition  received  the  assent 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  band,  and  Wat 
was  led  forth  to  death. 

Sir  John  and  the  Lady  Agnes  were 
shut  up  in  another  room,  and  one  of  the 
band  was  placed  as  a  guard  at  the  door. 
The  Knight's  fears  for  his  own  safety 
were  forgotten,  when  he  thouiflit  on  the 
treatment  his  child  would  probably  re- 
ceive from  the  ruflBans,  after  they  had 
wreaked  their  vengeance  upon  Wat.  He 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  re- 
mained for  some  moments  insensible  to 
tlie  entreaties  of  Agnes,  who  besought 
him  not  to  despair.  At  length  a  flood  of 
tears  came  to  his  relief. 

"Ala.s'.  my  child,"  cried  he,  "  'ti.s 
not  for  myself  that  I  grieve,  I  can  but  die 
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— while  thou   wilt  be   jjiven    up  to  the 
brutal  violence  of  these  demons." 

As  he  spoke,  a  hollow  sound,  like  the 
noise  of  horses'  hoofs  was  heard,  and  the 
next  moment  a  wild  cry  of  alarm  sounded 
withont,  mixed  witli  the  clash  of  weapons, 
and  cries  of  ''  Haviland  !  Haviland  to 
the  rescue  !"  The  name  acted  upon  Sir 
Jolin  like  an  electric  shock — 

"  Ah  !"  he  exclaimed,  while  every 
limb  was  palsied  with  emotion — "  my 
enemy  is  come  to  look  upon  my  ruin,  and 
^■trike  the  last  blow  1" 

"  Dearest  father  !"  said  Agrnes,  "  if  it 
be  Sir  John  Haviland  and  his  son,  we 
may  yet  hope^ •" 

But  the  Knif^ht  heeded  not  what  she 
said.  The  noise  witliout  increased,  and 
blows  and  shouts  were  distinctly  heard, 
while  the  man  stationed  at  the  door  of 
their  prison  forsook  his  post,  and  ran 
down  stairs.  In  a  short  time  the  noise 
became  fainter,  and  sounded  more  distant, 
while  footsteps  were  heard  asce;idint,r  the 
stairs  ;  the  bolts  which  fastened  the  door 
were  withdrawn — it  opened,  and  Godfrey 
Haviland  entered,  his  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  his  right  arm  splashed  with 
blood. 

"  Sir  John  Stapylton,"  he  said,  sheath- 
inu;  his  sword,  "  you  are  free  ;  the  hell- 
liounds,  who  have  plundered  ye,  are 
scattered  by  my  troop." 

"  Oh  !  youth,"  cried  the  Knighl,  in  a 
half-stifled  voice,  "  I  did  thee  wrong  ; 
but  forji^ive  me — thy  father " 

"  Fell  at  Tewkesbury,"  said  Haviland. 
"  Let  not  your  wrath  descend  into  his 
grave  :  believe  me,  he  sorel}-  repented 
him  of  your  son's  death." 

"  Then  may  Heaven  pardon  him,  as  I 
do  !"  said  Sir  John,  emphatically  ;  "  but 
how  shall  I  tind  words  to  thank  thee,  o;al- 
lant  youth  ?    I  am  poor  in  worldly  jroods." 

"  Oh, say  not  so,"  interrupted  Godfrey, 
"  while  so  fair  a  maiden  calls  you  father." 
Then  lurnin<:^  to  Agnes,  whose  face  was 
sufl^used  with  blushes,  he  said,  "  Dear 
lady,  to  you  1  owe  my  life — say,  can 
constant  love  requite  you?" 

Agnes  spoke  not ;  she  placed  her  small 
hand  in  tiie  gauntletted  palm  of  Godfrey, 
while  the  old  Knight  pronounced  his 
blessing  on  the  pair.  The  union  of  ihe 
lovers  took  place  after  Haviland's  term  of 
mourning  had  expired.  Godfrey's  timely 
arrival  had  rescued  Wat  from  his  perilous 
situation,  and  the  sturdy  woodsman  forgot 
not  the  service.  Sir  John  lived  to  behold 
a  group  of  chubby  grand-children  smiling 
around  him,  and  died  at  an  advanced  aize, 
after  seeing  the  factions  of  the  Red  and 
White  Roses  for  ever  extinguished. 

J.  V   A N. 


JAMES  II.  OF  ENGLAND. 

When  James  IF.  left  the  chamber  of  his 
dead  brother,  there  was  not,  in  Christen- 
dom, a  more  powerful  prince  than  him- 
self. The  undisputed  successor  to  a  sp.en- 
did,  and  now  tranquil  throne,  the  sove- 
reign of  a  people,  who,  in  wealth  as  well 
as  in  valour,  vied  with  the  first  nations  of 
Europe  ;  he  held  the  balance  in  which 
the  great  powers  of  the  civilized  world 
were  weighed  against  each  other.  Hi- 
therto his  life  had  been  full  of  vicissitudes, 
but  the  diadem  which  at  length  encircled 
his  brow,  seemed  also  to  have  crowned 
his  fortunes.  The  murmurs  of  those  who 
had  attempted  to  exclude  him  from  his  inhe- 
ritance were  no  longer  heard  ;  the  princi- 
ples which  had  led  the  virtue  of  Russel, 
and  the  bravery  of  Sidney  to  the  block, 
seemed  extinguished, — and  even  the  en- 
thusiasts, who  had  made  Oates  their  apos- 
tle, did  not  venture  to  express  their  ab- 
horrence of  the  royal  papist.  Under 
these  auspicious  circumstances,  did  James 
ascend  his  throne,  the  foundations  of 
which  it  seemed  almost  impossible  for  him 
to  shake.  But  the  objects  upon  which, 
from  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  his 
whole  alTections  were  fixed,  were  pre- 
cisely those  which  were  calculated  to  des- 
troy him.  He  selected  the  only  two 
courses  which  could  have  led  to  his  ruin, 
— the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  of  absolute  power.  It  is  possible  that 
either  of  these  daufjerous  projects,  if  se- 
parately attempted,  might  have  been 
achieved,  but  the  union  of  them  was 
fatal.  For.  Rev. 

STORKS. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Ephesus,  in  Asia,  the  Stork 
abounds.  Prodigious  flocks  of  them  may 
be  seen  flying  about  in  every  direction, 
with  out-stretched  wings.  Their  beaks 
and  legs  are  of  considerable  leof^th,  and 
they  fly  in  the  form  of  a  circle.  Although 
they  are  ranked  among  unclean  birds*, 
yet  they  are  supposed  to  be  unrivalled 
among  the  feathered  tribe,  for  qualities  of 
an  amiable  nature,  and  may  be  consider- 
ed as  domestic  birds.  They  are  much 
attached  to  the  tops  of  houses,  and  ap- 
pear to  be  under  no  kind  of  fear,  nor  are 
tiiey  apprehensive  of  being  dislodged,  no 
such  act  being  contemplated  by  the  in- 
mates of  any  dwelling  to  which  they  re- 
sort, as  they  are  held  by  the  natives  in 
the  greatest  esteem.      They    form    very 
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.ar^e  nests  of  dry  twi£;s  of  trees,  and  perch 
not  only  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  l)iu 
on  llie  tops  of  the  hi>;hest  trees,  and  shun 
the  noise  and  bustle  of  towns.  They  are 
faniillar,  like  sparrows,  and  their  annual 
migration  is  similar  to  that  of  swallows 
This  bird  is  an  object  of  veneration  in 
Elgypt,  and  it  is  held  a  breach  of  order  or 
policy  to  kill  them.  In  many  other  coun- 
tries, Holland  especially,  they  are  taken 
the  greatest  care  of,  asyhnns  bein^  built 
and  endowed,  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing them  when  they  have  arrived  at  an 
advanceti  a^e.  Some  of  the  Mahoniedans 
are  inclined  to  believe  the  transmigration 
of  the  human  soul  into  this  particular 
species  of  birds. 


MYSTERIES    OR    RELIGIOUS    PLAYS. 

A  French  traveller,  in  the  year  1687, 
thus  writes  to  his  friend. 

"  On  the  day  we  left  Munich,  we  arrived 
at  a  village  called  Lagrem,  near  which 
we  encountered  a  curious  company  of 
strolling  beggars.  As  soon  as  they  per- 
ceived us  at  a  distance,  one  of  them,  who 
carried  a  small  tree,  bearing  red  fruit, 
planted  it  in  the  raidtUe  of  the  road  ;  and 
sat  down  beside  it.  A  little  devil,  dressed 
somewhat  to  resemble  a  crocodile,  with 
horns,  stood  near  OB^ee,  at  the  same 
time  that  a  girl  with  wng  loose  hair,  also 
approached  it.  An  old  man,  dressed  in 
black,  with  a  wig  and  beard  of  moss,  kept 
himself  at  some  distance,  and  with  him 
stood  a  boy  in  while,  who  carried  a 
sword. 

*'  When  they  considered  iis  sufficiently 
near,  the  devil  commenced  his  part,  by  a 
doggrel  (.haunt,  and  we  quickly  perceived 
that  all  this  was  to  repre-cnt  the  his- 
tory of  the  temptation  and  fall.  In  pass- 
ing, we  questioned  the  old  man  if  he  was 
of  the  company,  and  what  pan  he  bore, 
when  the  poor  wretch  coolly  replied,  that 
he  was  God  Almishty,  and  tliat  if  we 
would  wait,  we  should  shortlv  see  him 
play  his  part,  with  his  little  sword-bearer, 
who  was  Michael  tlie  Archangel. "  J.  M. 

ORIGIN    op    THK    TKRM    RESTAURATKIR. 

About  the  year  1765,  a  Parisian  vint- 
ner, named  Boulanger,  first  began  to  sup- 
ply the  public  with  s<iups,  and  other  slight 
refreshments  in  the  forenoon  ;  and,  in 
order  to  attract  customers,  he  placeil  over 
his  door  this  verse  from  the  Bible  :  "  Venit 
ad  me  omnes  qui  stnmacho  laboratis,  et 
ego  restaurabo  vos '."  The  bait  took  such 
effect,  that  others  in  the  same  Ime  of  bu- 
siness followed  his  example,  and  the  res- 
torative powers  of  their  aliments,  added 
to  the  singularity  of  the  invitation  to  par- 
take of  them,  occasioned  their  be  ng  distin- 


gulsned    by    an    appellation,   which  has 
been  since  indiscriinniatcly  applied.  H.  B. 

COMPARATIVE   NUTRITIVE    PROPBRTIES 
OP    FOOD. 

According  to  Messrs.  Percy  and  Van- 
quelin,  members  of  the  Institute  at  Paris, 
every  hundreil  weight  of  bread  contains 
eighty  pounds  of  nutritious  matter  ;  but- 
cher's meat,  aver.iging  the  various  sorLs, 
thirty-five  ;  French  beans,  (in  the  grain) 
ninety-two  ;  broad  beans,  eighty-nine  ; 
pease,  ninety-three  ;  lentilles,  (a  kind  of 
hall-pea,  but  little  known  in  England,) 
ninety-four  ;  greens,  cigiit  ;  turnips, 
eight ;  carrots,  fourteen  ;  and  potatoes, 
twenty-five.  One  pound  of  good  bread 
is  equal  to  two  pounds  and  a  half,  or  three 
pounds  of  the  best  potatoes  ;  and  sevenly- 
tive  pounds  of  bread,  and  tliiily  pounds 
of  meat,  are  equal  to  three  hundred  pounds 
of  potatoes  ;  or,  to  go  m  re  into  deta  I, 
three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  bread,  and 
five  ounces  of  meat,  are  equal  to  three 
pounds  of  potatoes  ;  one  pound  of  pota- 
toes is  equal  to  four  pounds  of  cabbage, 
and  three  of  turnips  ;  but  one  pound  of 
rice,  broad  beans,  or  French  beans,  (in 
grain,)  is  equal  to  three  pounds  of  pota- 
toes. W.  G.  C. 


3rnu!eiti*ation!5  of  iL>t.Qtorg. 

THE    BATTLE    OF    FLODDKN    FIELD. 

The  following  interesting  and  curious 
extract  is  taken  from  an  ol  I  black  letter 
work,  intituled,  '  The  Flower  of  Fame,' 
written  by  Ulpiaii  Fulwell ;  its  publica- 
tion took  place  in  1575,  and  the  dedica- 
tion runs  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  Baron  of 
Burleigh. 

"  While  the  King,  (Henry  VIII.)  was 
in  France,  King  James  of  Scotland,  (not- 
withstanding his  league  and  solempne 
vowe,)  made  an  invasion  upon  the  bor- 
derers adjoyning  unto  Scotlande,  and  sent 
an  amba-sadour  unto  the  King  into  France, 
accusing  the  borderers  for  breache  of  the 
truce  betweene  them  taken.  When 
the  King  understoode  by  the  Ambassa- 
doure  of  the  King  of  Scottes'  pretence,  he 
rewarded  the  Ambassadoure,  and  so  dis- 
missed him. 

"  Nowe  the  King  of  Scottes  supposed 
that  all  the  power  of  Englande  was  in 
Fraunce  with  King  Henry,  knowing  also 
that  King  Henry  could  not,  nor  would 
not  breake  up  his  camp  to  come  against 
him.  And  thought,  that  now  he  had  a 
plain  gappe  opene^l  unto  him,  to  enter 
into  Englande,  and  there  woorke  his  will. 
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Rut  liy  tlie  providence  of  the  Queene,  who 
wa'^  left  recent  of  the  reahiie  by  the  Kiiij,' 
at  his  seltini;  foorth,  and  by  the  valyaii- 
ties  of  the  Earle  of  Surrey,  the  Kin^''3 
Lieiienant,  he  was  [irevented  o(  his  pur- 
pose. For  when  he  thought  to  have  en- 
tered this  reahne  with  all  his  power,  ho 
was  mett  by  the  Earle  of  Surrey  at  a  place 
called  Brainpston,  where  betweene  them 
was  fouf,'ht  a  cruell  battayle,  not  without 
rjreat  effusion  of  blood  on  both  parties  ; 
but  in  the  ende,  (by  God's  providence,) 
the  victorie  fell  unto  the  English  men,  the 
King  of  Scoltes  himself  being  slain  in  this 
fielde,  with  eleven  of  his  noblemen,  being 
all  of  them  Earles.  besydes  a  number  of 
his  knvghles  and  gentilmen  of  name,  and 
his  whole  power  made  very  weak.  This 
battayle  being  ended  to  the  renoune  of 
the  Queen,  the  Earl,  the  Kinge's  Lieften- 
aunt,  auii  the  whole  realme  ;  the  dead 
bodye  of  the  Kinu  of  Scottes  was  found 
among  the  other  carcases  in  the  fielde,  and 
from  thence  brought  to  London,  and  so 
through  Loudon  streetes  on  a  horsebacke, 
■ — and  from  thpnce  it  was  carried  to  Sheene, 
(necre  unto  Brainford,)  whereat  (he 
Queene  then  laye,  and  there  this  pcniured 
carcas  lyelh  unto  this  daye  unburied." 


CMjStotttiS  of  ITain'oug? 
Countries. 

RUSSIAN    FUNERAL    CERKMONY. 

When  a  Russian  is  in  imminent  danger, 
and  death  seems  to  await  him,  he  assem- 
l)ies  his  family  round  his  bed,  and  blesses 
them  witli  an  image,  and  with  some  bread 
and  salt,  distributing  gifts,  and  declaring 
his  testamentary  determination.  After 
his  dissdlulion,  the  eyes  and  month  are 
closed  by  the  nearest  relation,  when  two 
copper  coins  are  laid  on  the  former  ;  a 
practice  not  unconnnon  among  the  lower 
class"s  ill  England,  but  still  more  frequent 
in  Ireland. 

After  some  time,  the  body  is  washed 
and  dressed  ;  if  it  be  that  of  a  girl,  a  gar- 
land of  flowers  is  placed  on  her  head  ;  but 
on  a  married  woman,  a  rich  coiffe.  Chil- 
dren are  habited  entirely  iu  robes  of  a 
pink  colour,  a  boucjuet  of  flowers  is  placed 
in  one  hand,  and  the  cot!in  is  also  strcw- 
(' I,  and  afti.-rwards  filled  with  flowers.  In 
all  cases,  the  hands  are  crossed  on  the 
i)reast.  A  priest  is  now  sent  for,  who 
|)erfumes  the  body  with  incense,  singing 
a  |)salmody  over  it.  On  the  third  day,  it 
is  ])laced  in  the  coffin,  which  is  kept  open 
and  exposed  on  a  table,  and  a  succession 
of  |)riesls  and  clerk'-  allend  in  the  chamber 


of  death,  reading  the  gospel  by  day  anij 
night,  until  the  burial  has  taken  place. 
The  coffin  is  surrounded  by  a  profusion 
of  torches,  according  to  the  rank  and  for- 
tune of  the  deceased.  In  the  case  of  girls, 
it  is  not  the  priest  who  watches  the  body- 
day  and  night,  but  young  girls  of  the  same 
age,  who  sing  psalms  all  the  lime,  and  re- 
lieve each  other. 

On  the  third  day,  the  body  is  taken  to 
the  church,  where  the  coffin  is  still  left 
open,  while  the  officiating  priest  recites 
the  [jrayer  for  the  dead.  At  the  funerals 
of  the  great,  the  procession  is  accompa- 
nied by  a  large  number  of  priests,  all 
carrying  lighted  torches,  and  singing  all 
the  while  the  trisagiah.  In  some  parts  of 
Russia,  women  are  hired  to  lament  and 
mourn  over  the  dead  ;  a  practice  borrow- 
ed from  the  ancients.  The  coffin  is  either 
carried  on  men's  shoulders,  or  transported 
to  the  church  in  a  sort  of  car  ;  where, 
after  the  short  service  for  the  dead  has 
been  read,  the  priest,  and  then  all  the  re- 
lations of  the  departed,  take  their  last 
farewell,  some  kissing  the  body,  others 
only  the  coffin.  The  latter  is  made  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  wood,  and  covered  with 
cloth  of  a  pink  colour  for  young  people 
and  children  ;  crimson  for  women  ;  brown 
for  widows  ;  l)ut  in  no  case  black.  After 
the  interment,  the  friends,  who  have  been 
invited  by  cards  to  the  ceremony,  just  as 
if  it  were  to  a  dinner  or  to  a  rout,  return 
to  the  house  of  the  deceased,  where  a  table 
spread  with  refreshments,  offer- an  oppor- 
tunitv  to  the  tired  spectators  to  recruit 
their  strength.  The  j)rincipal  dish  is  the 
Koutiya,  which  is  a  composition  of  honey, 
wheat,  and  raisins.*  The  priest  fir.st 
blesses  and  incenses  this  dish,  of  which 
every  one  immediately  after  partakes. 
During  the  succeeding  six  weeks,  psalms 
arc  sung,  and  prayers  read  every  day,  in 
the  chandler  in  which  the  departed  termi- 
nated his  existence.  On  the  third,  the 
sixth,  eleventh,  and  fortieth  day  after  the 
interment,  the  priests,  and  many  of  the 
relatives  again  repair  to  the  church,  and 
celebrate  a  solemn  service,  among  the 
ceremonies  of  which,  the  Koutiya  forms, 
once  more,  not  the  least  conspicuous  fea- 
ture. It  is  laid  out  on  a  small  table,  in 
the  centre  of  the  church,  the  jiricst  bless- 
ing it,  and  incensing  it,  that  the  attendants 
nuiv  not  only  partake  of  it,   but  take  it 


*  Koutiiia  is  generally  prepare<l  in  a  small 
dish  or  lieej)  plate,  filled  with  hoiled  wheat, 
round  which  honey  is  poured,  and  oVKr  it 
raisins  arf  placed  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Wheat 
isusedas  an  emblem  of  resurrection,  in  allusion 
to  SI.  riuir.«:  1st  Corinth,  xv.,  36,-44,  &c. 
Honey  he.  conformable  to  the  sincere  wish 
ot   Itci/tdrm  etcrnum  to  the  dei)arted  friends 
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home.  All  these  funeral  cereiiioiiies  iii- 
variahlv  tfriniiiale  by  singin;:  requiem 
elernuin, — (.torn;!!  rt-st  to  the  doparloJ 
The  music,  llioiijih  tristful,  is,  at  times, 
beautiful,  and  "juite  appro;)riate  to  surh 
solemn  occaiions.  GrunviHe's  Tra. 


!3nfcUoHana. 


NOLLKKINS,   FHt  scuLrTOR 

The  patrons  of  Nollekens,  bein^  cha- 
racters professing  taste  and  possessing- 
wealth,  employed  him  as  a  very  shrewd 
collector  of  antique  fragments  ;  some  of 
which  he  bonjrht  on  iiis  own  account ;  and, 
after  he  had  dexterously  restored  them 
with  heads  and  limbs,  he  stained  them 
with  tobacco-water,  and  sold  llieni,  sonic- 
times  by  way  of  favour,  for  enormous 
sums.  Mv  old  friend,  Mr.  Georue  Ar- 
nald,  A.R.A.,  favoured  me  with  the  fol- 
lowinj;  anecdote,  which  he  received  im- 
mediately from  Mr.  Nollekens,  concernini; 
some  of  these  frairments.  Jenkins,  a 
notorious  dealer  in  antiques  and  old  pic- 
tures, who  re-ided  at  Rome  for  that  pur- 
pose, had  been  commissioned  by  Mr. 
Locke  of  Norbury  Park,  to  send  hini  any 
piece  of  sculpture  which  he  thought  niifrht 
suit  him,  at  a  price  not  exceeding'  one 
hundred  guineas,  but  Mr.  Locke,  imme- 
di;  lely  upon  the  rpcei[)t  of  a  head  of  Mi- 
nerva, which  he  did  not  like,  sent  it  back 
a{;ain,  paving  the  carriage  and  all  other 
expenses.  Nnjiukens,  who  was  then  also 
a  resident  in  Rome,  having'  purchased  a 
trunk  of  a  Minerva  f^r  fifty  pounds, 
found,  upon  the  return  of  this  head,  that 
its  proportion  and  character  accorded  with 
his  torso.  This  iliscovcry  induced  him  to 
accept  an  offer  made  by  .Jenkins  of  the 
head  iu^elf  ;  and  two  hundred  and  twenty 
g-iiineas  lo  share  the  profits.  After  Nolle- 
kens had  made  it  up  into  a  figure,  or, 
wh.it  is  railed  by  the  venders  of  botched 
antique,  '  restored  it,'  which  he  did  at 
the  expense  of  about  twenty  ^'uitieas  more 
for  stone  and  labour,  it  proved  a  most 
fortunate  hit,  for  they  sold  it  for  ihe  enor- 
mous sum  of  one  ihouiand  guineas ! 
and  it  is  now  at  Newby  \n  Yorkshire. 
The  late  celebrated  Charles  Townley  and 
the  late  Henry  Blundell,  Es<|rs.  were  two 
of  his  principal  customers  for  antiques. 
Mr.  Nollekens  was  likewise  an  indefati- 
gable inquirer  after  terracottas,  executed 
by  the  most  celebrated  sculptors,  Michel 
.Angelo,  John  di  Bologna,  Flamingo,  &c. 
The  bt'.-l  of  these  he  reserved  for  himself 
until  the  day  of  his  death.  Tie  Lite  Earl 
of  Besborough,  and  the  late  l.->rd  Selsey 
were  much  attached  to  Mr.  N<  lekens  at 


this  time,—  bill  his  greatest  fiit-iid  was  the 
bite  Loid  Varborough.  For  that  unble- 
man  he  executed  many  very  considerable 
works  in  marble,  for  which  he  received 
most  liberal  and  immediate  |)ayinent. 
Nollekens,  who  wished  upon  all  occa- 
sions to  save  every  shilling  he  possibly 
could,  was  successful  in  another  ina- 
nceuvre.  He  actually  succeeded  as  a 
smuggler  of  silk  stockings,  gloves,  and 
lace  ;  his  contrivance  was  truly  ingenious, 
and  perhaps  it  was  the  first  time  that  the 
custuni-liouse  officers  had  ever  been  .«o 
taken  in.  His  mediod  was  this  :  all  his 
plastei  busts  being  hollow,  he  stuffed 
them  full  of  the  above  articles,  and  then 
spread  an  outside  coating  of  plaster  at  the 
back  across  the  shoulders  of  each,  so  that 
the  busts  appeared  like  solid  casts.  His 
mode  of  living  when  at  Rome  was  most 
filthy  :  he  had  an  old  woman,  who,  as  he 
staled,  '  did  for  him,'  and  she  was  so  good 
a  cook,  that  she  would  often  give  him  a 
dish  for  dinner,  which  cost  him  no  more 
than  threepence.  *  Nearly  opposite  to 
my  lodgings,'  he  said,  '  there  lived  a  pork 
butcher,  who  put  out  al  his  door  at  the 
end  of  liie  week,  a  plateful  of  what  he 
called  cuttings,  bits  of  skin,  bits  of  gristle 
and  bits  of  fat,  which  he  sold  for  two- 
pence, and  my  old  lady  dished  ihem  up 
with  a  little  pepper  and  a  liiili'  salt,  and 
with  a  slice  of  bread,  and  sometimes  a  bit 
of  vegetable,  I  made  a  very  nice  dinner.' 
Whenever  good  dinners  were  mentioned, 
he  was  sure  to  say,  '  Ay,  I  never  lasted 
a  better  dish  than  my  Roman  cuttings.'— 
Nollekens  and  hit  Times. 


CAPTAIN    JKREMIAH    COGHI.AN,     R.  N. 

Whilst  iin  the  conimand  of  his  majes- 
ty's slook  Renard,  Captain  Coghlan  fell 
in  with  the  Lily,  a  French  privateer  ship, 
(formerly  an  English  sloop-of-war,  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy  on  the  Halifax  sta- 
tion,) off  St.  Domingo,  and  brought  her 
lo  action.  During  the  height  of  the  en- 
gagement, the  French  captain,  by  way, 
as  he  suppo.sed,  of  intimidating  our  tars, 
hailed  them  to  "  Strike !"  Captain 
Coghlan,  who  heard  it,  instantlv  took  his 
trumpet,  and  replied,   "   Ay,  I'll  strike, 

and  d d  hard  too,   my  lad,  directly." 

The  next  broadside  fired  from  the  Renard 
sunk  the  Lily,  with  the  greater  part  of 
her  crew. 

Whilst  commanding  the  same  vessel 
off  St.  Domingo,  Captain  Coghlan  had 
the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  the  French 
brig  of  war.  Prudent :  and  though  larger 
and  carrying  more  men  and  guns  than 
the  Renard,  she  struck  without  firing  a 
shot.  On  the  French  captain's  coming  on 
board,  and  observing  the  comparative 
sinallness  of  the  English  vessel,  to  that 
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wliich  lie  had  just  ^iven  up  the  command 
nf,  he  with  the  j^reatest  coolness  requested 
permission  to  return  to  his  ship,  that  he 
mitjht  trv  his  skill  in  flight;  which  of  course 
Captain  Co<rhlan  lauo;hed  at.  He  then  with 
equal  f:jravity  soliciled  a  certificate,  say- 
injj  tlial  he  had  not  acted  cowardly. 
Captain  Coghlan  replied — "  No,  I  cannot 
do  that ;  but  I  will  give  you  one,  that 
shall  specify  you  have  SiCieA prudently ." 

SINGULAR    CIRCUMSTANCE. 

The  following  circumstance  occurred 
to  a  Mrs.  Barry,  at  the  town  of  North 
Walsham,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  in 
the  year  1788,  whilst  representing  tlie 
character  of  Calista,  in  the  Fair  Penitent, 
in  a  barn.  In  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy, 
where  Calista  lays  her  hand  on  the  skull, 
the  above  actress,  who  played  the  part, 
was  suddenly  seized  with  an  involuntary 
shuddering  ;  she  fell  on  the  stage,  and  was 
instantly  conveyed  to  her  lodgings,  and 
during  the  night  her  illness  continued,  but 
the  following  day,  when  sufficiently  reco- 
vered to  be  able  to  converse,  she  sent  for 
the  stage-keeper  and  anxiously  inquired  if 


lie  could  tell  from  whom  or  whence  he  pro- 
cured the  skull  used  the  preceding  night ; 
he  replied,  "  he  procured  it  from  the  sex- 
ton who  informed  him  it  was  the  skull  of  one 
Norris,  a  player,  who  twelve  years  before 
was  buried  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the 
church-yard."  That  same  Norris  was 
this  lady's  first  husband  ;  the  poor  woman 
never  recovered  the  shock  ;  she  died  in 
six  weeks. 


PRUSSIAN    BULL. 

The  announcement  of  a  new  piece  at 
the  theatre  of  Berlin,  had  excited  much 
curiosity.  A  student,  who  had  waited  all 
day  at  the  principal  door,  rushed  in  the 
moment  it  was  opened.  "  Now,  shame  ! 
shame  !"  cried  he,  on  gaining  a  glimpse 
of  the  interior,  "  the  house  is  full  already, 
and  yet,  by  heavens,  not  a  single  person 
has  come  in." 


ADAM  AND  EVE— AN  EPIGRAM. 

In  the  beginning  was  the  word. 
And  Adam's  voice  the  first  was  hearil  ; 
But  Eve  declared,  when  day  was  past,- 
'  'Twas  her  birth-right  to  have  the  last.' 

P. 


i^<PlTaFpi23€m. 


Bv  our  Saxon  ancestors,  Verstegaii  says  this  month  was  denominated  IVint-Monat, 
.>r  wind-month,  from  the  prevalence  of  high  winds  during  this  season,  which  made 
it  customary  for  Mariners  "  to  shroud  themselves  at  home,  and  to  give  over  seafaring 
(uotwithstandyng  the  littlenesse  of  their  then  used  voyages)  until  blustering  March 
had  bidden  them  well  to  faire."  Another  historian  stales  that  the  Saxons  st\led  this 
month  Blot-monath,  from  the  circum^ance  of  their  storing  for  winter  provision  the 
blood  of  the  cattle  which  they  slew.  November,  by  the  Romans,  was  reckoned  the 
ninth  of  the  ten  months  which  constituted  the  Romulean  year  ;  but  when  the  calen- 
dar was  reformed  by  Numa  Pompilius  their  second  king,  who  added  to  the  ten  of 
Romulus  the  two  months  January  and  Feljruary,  it  ranked  the  eleventh  of  the  twelve 
which  was  commanded  by  him  to  com[)rise  the  year.  This  month  appears  to  have 
changed  its  name  but  once,  that  once  being  by  the  command  of  Commodus,  who 
altered  it  to  Exuperaforius,^\\\c\\\i  retained  no  longer  than  the  odious  tyrant  existed. 
During  this  month,  which  was  considered  under  the  protection  of  Diana,  were  celebra- 
ted by  the  Romans  the  following  festivals  and  ceremonies.  On  the  first  they  held  a 
feast  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  when  games  in  the  circus  were  performed.  The  Nep- 
tunalia,  a  festival  held  in  honour  of  Neptune,  commenced  on  the  fifth,  and  the  sports 
lasted  during  eijjht  days.  Arbours  were  formed  on  the  Ijanks  of  the  Tiber,  in  which 
the  Romans  diverted  themselves.  Durinii  this  feast  a  bull  was  sacrificed  to  Neptune. 
The  seventh  was  one  of  three  davs  of  tl.e  year  set  apart  for  opening  the  temple, 
called  Mundus  Patens,  wilhin  which  a  solenunty  was  performed  Whenever  the 
ceremony  of  opening  this  temple  took  place,  the  Romans  believed  that  the  Infernal 
Regions  were  opened,  on  which  day  they  never  offered  battle,  it  being  considered 
unpiopiticnis.  On  the  thirteenth  was  ihe  Coena  Capitolina,  a  supper  given  to  Ju- 
piter in  the  Capitol.  With  the  Romans  it  was  customary  to  give  entertainments  on 
certain  occasions  to  their  deities,  and  to  provide  seats  for  them,  and  act  with  the 
same  respect  towards  the  representations  of  their  Gods,  as  if  they  had  been  really 
honoured  by  their  presence.  This  feast,  which  was  called  also  Lectisternium  was 
intended  to  propitiate  their  deities  to  preserve  the  city  from  pestilence  and  calamity. 
When  this  entertainment  took  place,  foreigners  known  or  unknown  were  welcome 
to  lodge  ill  their  dwellings,  and  partake  of  Iheir  plenteous  boards  free  of  expence  ; 
all  dissensions  between  parties  on  this  occasion  were  healed,  and  liberty  was  granted 
to  prisoners.     The  first  celebration  of  this  grand  festival  of  the  Romans  was  observed 
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bv  ordiT  of  the  Duumviri  in  tlie  year  335,  after  the  foundation  of  Rome  On  ilh- 
fifiefnth,  popular  eami-s,  wliich  lasted  three  days,  hepan  in  the  Circus.  The  priests 
on  the  nnu'teonth  iiad  a  soleuui  supper  in  honor  of  Cyhele.  Tiic  Liheralia,  or  festi- 
vals in  honor  of  B.icrhus,  were  held  on  the  twenty-fir<t.  The  celebration  of  these 
feasts  were  atlended  not  merely  witii  tlie  utmost  gaiety,  but  with  every  excess.  Liba- 
tions of  honey  *ere  poured  out  to  the  god,  l)ecause  he  was  believed  to  have  taught  the 
use  of  it,  and  a  he-goat  was  sacrificed  to  him,  from  these  animals  being  considered 
destructive  to  the  vines.  The  Baccha-,  or  priests  of  the  god,  who  oiticiated  at  this 
ceremony,  wore  fawn-.skins,  and  had  tlieir  heads  crowned  witli  vine  branches,  carry- 
ing in  their  hands  slaves  twisted  with  ivy,  and  i)erforming  the  most  ridiculous  pos- 
tures. These  festivals  at  last  became  so  degenerate  and  licentious,  that  the  Consuls 
Spurious,  Posthumius,  Albinus,  and  Quintus  Martins  Philippus,  caused  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Liberalia  to  be  abolished.  On  the  twenty-second,  offerings  were  made 
to  Pluto  and  Proserpine.  The  Brumalia  began  on  the  twenty-fourth,  and  lasted  for 
.several  days.  These  festivals  were  celebrated,  some  writers  assert,  in  honor  of  Bacchus; 
the  title  of  the  feasts  was  derived  from  Brumus,  one  of  his  ancient  names  :  and  on 
the  twenty-seventh,  the  mortuary  sacrifices,  in  the  Forum  Boarium  (the  market  where 
the  oxen  were  sold)  took  place. 

Tdl  the  morning  of  the  twenty-second  of  this  month,  the  sun  is  in  the  sign  Scorpio, 
on  which  day  it  enter;:  that  of  .Sagittarius. 

The  month  of  November  rarely,  if  ever,  presents  to  us  any  other  weather  than 
such  as  is  calculated  to  depress  ihc  spirits  and  create  ennui ;  its  mornings  and  evenings 
come  to  us  wrapt  in  dense  and  chilling:  fogs,  of  a  nature  so  impenetrable,  as  to  defy, 
till  almost  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  dispersing  powers  of  the  genial  beams  of  the 
•sun:  besides  the  dusky  mantle  that  shortens  the  greatly  diminished  light  of  dav, 
another  unpleasant  sipiit  meets  ihe  eye  if  you  wander  forth  into  the  late  green  fields 
during  this  month  of  (rloom,  which  jiroduces  the  most  melancholy  sensations,  for  no 
where  can  the  admirer  of  nature  turn  without  beholding  the  \erdiire  nipped  by  the 
biting  morning  frosts,  and  scattered  o'er  with  the  leaves  from  the  tall  denuded  trees 
withered,  shrunk,  .md  dead,  which  involuntarily  turns  your  steps  back  a^ain  for 
home,  sickened  at  the  desolaiiiig  sight,  there  to  forget  the  drear  scene,  still  "reen  in 
memory,  you  have  been  gazing  on,  caused  by  the  common  enemy, 

••  Winter  and  rough  weather," 
amid  the  social  circle  crowded  around  the  invigorating  fire-side. 

The  business  which  occupies  the  farmer's  attention  at  this  sea.son,  is  the  completin'^ 
of  his  ploughing  before  the  frost  sets  in  ;  while  this  employment  is  performing  without" 
the  bu-.y  flail  is  heard,  filling  the  air  about  the  homestead,  wiih  a  pleasant  sound' 
occaMoned  by  the  fast  falling  strokes  of  the  thresher  within  the  well  sloreil  barn' 
which  ever  and  anon  is  answered  by  the  loud  sounds  from  the  woodman's  axe! 
These  occupations,  wiih  the  housing  of  the  horses  and  cattle,  the  sending  forth  into 
the  fields  the  flocks  of  sheep  to  browse  upon  the  juicy  root,  the  de.stroyTn>.'  of  ant- 
hills, and  the  pultin.'  the  liees  under  .shelter,  for  protection  from  the  season's  incle- 
mency, form  the  principal  features  which  distinguish  November  from  the  preceding 
portions  of  the  year. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  this  month  of  "  mental  despondency,"  we  must  bid 
adieu  to  its  cliaracteristics  ;  but  ere  our  account  closes,  we  venture  to  introduce  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers  a  poetical  illustration  of  the  practices  which  pleasured  our 
forefathers  on  the  day  of  Martinmas,  (llih  November)  which  we  predict  will  not 
prove  uninteresting  to  their  children's    children. 

It  is  the  ilay  of  Mzrtilmastie, 
Cuppea  of  ale  should  freeli"-  passf ; 
WIml  though  Wynter  has  begunne 
To  |iu»h  down  Ihe  Summer  8unne. 
To  our  lire  we  can  bt^talte 
An>l  enjoy  the  crackling  bralte, 
Never  heedinge  VVynler's  face. 
On  Ihe  day  of  Marlilmagiie. 

When  the  dailie  sportes  be  donne. 
Round  the  market  crosse  they  runne, 
Prentl»-1  iddrs.and  zall.inl  blades, 
Daneing  with  their  gamesome  maides. 
Till  the  bellman,  loud  and  voure. 
Shake!  hiH  l>ell,  and  caIN  the  houre. 
Then  farewell  ladde,  and  farewell  lasse. 
To  the  merry  night  of  Marlilmabse. 
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Wiav^  ant?  ClironoioQi). 


DATE. 


Oct.  28 


29 


DIARY. 


St.   Simon   and 
Jude. 


DATK. 


St.  Chef. 


30, 


St.  Aubteriiis. 


31 


St.  Wolfgang. 


Nov.  1 


Ali  Si'.inl's. 


All  SoiiK. 


St.  Malaclii. 


COKRKSPONniNG    CHRONOLOGY. 


Oct.  28  St.  Simon  19  styled  tlie  Ciinaanlte,  from  the  Hebrew 
crina — to  be  zealous  ;  hence  his  name  Simon 
Zelotes,  or  tln'  Zealot.  Our  saint  preached  the 
gospel  in  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  where 
he  receiveil  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  St.  Jude, 
or  J'idas,  was  also  called  Thaddeusand  Libbius. 
He  was  brother  to  .Tames,  the  brother  of  oiir  Sa- 
viour, St.  Jude  was  p>it  to  death  in  the  city  of 
Berytiis  in  Persia,  for  reproving  the  superstition 
of  the  Magi. 

1219. — Anniversary  of  the  coronation  of  Henry  IH 
of  England.  The  ceremony  was  ])prformed  at 
Gloucester  by  Peter,  Bishoi)  of  Winchester,  and 
Joceline.  Bishop  of  Hath  ;  CTrdinal  Guallo  Bi- 
cht-rius,   legate  of  Pop^^   Honoriua,   assisting. 

St.  Chef,  or  Theudrrius  is  s;i.l  to  have  died  a  ij.f.; 

l(iI8. — Beheaded  on  this  day  in  Parliament  Vard 
the  brave  Sir  Waller  Raleigli.  'i  his  leariie  I  man 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  mortal  hatred  conceived  by 
the  Spaniards  against  him,  and  to  James  the 
First's  unhappy  desire  to  fulfil  his  son's  maniaze 
with  the  Jnfiinta  of  Spain. 

Stl|This  saint  was  bishop  of  Amasia  in   Pontus.     He 

lived  towards  the  end  of  (he  fourth  century. 
Several  of  his  homilies  were  published  at  Am- 
sterdani  in  the  year  KiOtt.  by  Ruliemis. 

ltJ61. — Anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  learned  law- 
yer and  antiquary  John  Selden,  who  was  styled 
b)  Grotius — the  Glory  of  England.  The  writ- 
ings of  this  distinguished  man  form  six  vols, 
folio.  Those  which  are  most  sought  for  at 
the  present  time,  are  his  Titles  of  Honour ;  his 
Table-Talk;  and  his  History  of  Tytlies  ;  the  lat- 
ter, at  the  time  it  appeared,  gave  great  ofl'ence  to 
the  clergy,  and  drew  upon  him  a  prosecution  in 
the  commission  court. 
.•;]  This  saint  was  bishop  of  Ralisbon  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. His  death  is  recorded  as  Happening  a.  D.i)94. 

This  is  AUhallow's  Eve,  or  the  Vigil  of  All-Saint's 
day.  Upon  this  night  many  singular  customs  are 
practised  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland.  This 
night  in  some  jiarts  is  termel  Ni/tck.^ck  night, 
from  the  practice  of  flinginji  nuts  in  the  fire. 

1620. — Born  on  this  day  at  Wotton,  near  Dorking, 
John  Evelyn,  tln'  author  of  the  Sylva.  This  gen- 
tleman, whn  was  an  ornament  to  his  country,  is 
said  to  have  introduced  the  use  of  coffee  into 
England.  He  also  laid  the  first  stone  of  Green- 
wich Hospital  in  16U5.  The  mansion  of  this  ce- 
lebrated man,  Sa/ie's  Court,  Ueptford,  where 
Peter  the  Great  resided  when  perfecting  himself 
in  the  art  of  ship  building, in  our  Uock-yard,  now 
forms  the  site  of  the  Parish  Workhouse. 
Nov.  1  AtL  Saint's  Dav. — Tlie  church,  on  this  day 
honours  all  the  saints  rising  together  in 
glory.  This  feast  was  in  its  first  institution  kept 
on  the  12th  of  May,  but  in  the  year  835  it  began 
to  be  observed  on  this  day  in  France  &  Germany. 

17r>a. — Auniverr.ary  of  the  dreadful  earthquake  at 
Lisbon.  This  shocking  calamity,  in  less  than 
eight  minutes,  threw  down  most  of  the  houses, 
anil  destroyed  .')0,0;  0  of  the  inhabitants. 
2  On  Al!  Soul's  Day  in  Catholic  countries,  the  churches 
are  hung  with  black  ;  the  tombs  are  opened  ;  a 
coffin,  covered  with  l)lack  and  surrounded  with 
wax  lights,  is  placed  in  the  nave  of  the  church  , 
iiud  in  one  corner,  figtires  in  wood,  representing 
the  souls  of  the  deceased,  are  halfway  pluugea 
into  the  flames.  This  feast  was  instituted  by 
Odo,  abbot  of  Clugny,  a.d.  1)93. 
3iThis  saint,  who  was  fameil  for  bis  holiness,  was 
archbishop  of  Armagh,  but  before  his  death,  he 
quitted  his  archbishuiirick  for  an  inferior  prelacy 
in  the  church  of  Down.  He  died  a.u.  1 14b. 
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THK  GOLDSMITH  of  WESTCHEAP. 


For  the  following  iniPre->-1ing  tale  of  the 
olden  lime,  we  are  iiuiebied  to  Mr. 
Ackekman's  splend  il  Annual  and  wel- 
come visitant,  Thk  Forget  Me  Not, 
which  we  recommend  to  our  readers  as 
deserving  of  their  patronage  ;  they  will 
not  only  find  it  internally  rich  in  the 
elegances  of  art,  bm  equally  so  in  those  of 
lileratue  :  we  could  take  up  more  of  our 
columns  in  descanting  at  full  upon  the 
great  attractions  of  this  volume,  were  it 
needful,  but  as  it  is  our  intention  todevole 
a  future  number  to  the  whole  of  ihe^e  ijcms 
when  they  are  published,  it  woiiM  only 
be  a  futile  attempt  to  "  gild  refined  ;,'oId." 

At  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tun.',  old  London  presented  a  noble 
and  picturesque  appearance.  The  eye 
was  not  then  wearied  with  unbroken 
lines  of  brickwork,  pierced  full  of  satiares 
for  windows ;  but  the  streets  di<;played  rows 
of  lofty  houses,  lifting  their  sharp-pointed 
gable*,  adorned  with  manv  a  fanciful  and 
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grotesque  device  ;  and  the  massif  e  stone 
mansions  of  the  superior  cl.iss  of  citizens 
emulated  the  castellated  dwellings  of  the 
nobles  of  the  land.  And  then,  enriched 
with  all  the  decorations  of  gothic  archi- 
tecture, arose  ihe  various  r.-ligious  esta- 
blishments, each  with  :ts  fair  chapel  and 
spacious  refectory,  surrounded  by  its  wide 
and  Well-cultivated  garden,  and  oversha- 
dowed by  century-a<.'e<l  trees  ;  while,  on 
every  side,  the  stately  churches,  with  their 
pinnacled  towers  or  tall  air\'  spires,  stood 
proud  trophies  of  an  era  most  unjustly 
termed  barbarous. 

On  of  ihe  handsomest  and  most  fre- 
quented of  the  slreeb,  at  the  period  when 
the  following  lale  commences  (although 
its  Goldsmith's-row,  subsequently  the 
boast  of  the  old  city,  was  not  yet  built), 
was  Westcheap,  liie  Cheapside  of  modern 
times.  As  the  inhabitants  wer"  mrstly 
dealers  indelicate  and  rosily  commodities, 
being  mercers,  embroiderers,  and  gold- 
smiths, and  as  at  this  period  too  (139y,) 
according  to  the  united  testimony  nf  all 
contemporary  historian--,  luxury  had  at- 
tained a  greater  height  than  had  ever 
been    anticipated,    "  alle  exceedinre    in 
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gorgeous  and  costly  apparel,  farre  above 
theyr  (legre  ;  yeomen  and  <;ioonis  clollied 
in  silke,  sateii,  and  daniaske,  bollie  doub- 
lets and  j^^nvnes — and  hadde  tlieyr  gar- 
ments cutte  farre  otherwise  thanne  it  hadde 
hoene  before,  withe  broiilered  worke, 
ryche  furres,  and  goldsmythes  work," 
as  Master  Robert  Fabian  sets  forth ; 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  splendid  appear- 
ance of  the  different  shops.  Here,  a  mer- 
cer displayed  to  view  damasks,  satins, 
and  velvets — even  that  costly  fabric,  for- 
bidden to  all  but  the  highest  order  of  no- 
bility, "  cloth  of  gold  ;  "  and  beside  him 
the  broiderer  exhibited  his  hoods,  girdles, 
purses,  and  ecclesiastical  vestments  em- 
bellished with  the  most  delicate  needle- 
work ;  while  the  precious  stores  of  the 
goldsmith,  from  the  jewelled  buckle  for 
the  head  to  the  silver  cliain  that  fastened 
the  long-()eaked  shoe  to  the  knee  ;  from 
the  postel-spoon  given  by  the  godmother 
to  the  infant,  to  the  large  silver  dish,  or 
enamelled  chalice,  given  by  the  i;oble  to 
"  holy  ciiurch," — ail  courted  the  admir- 
ing gaze  of  the  passenger,  from  beneath 
the  overhanging  penthouse  of  the  low 
uiiglazed  window. 


It  was  a  stirring  and  a  lively  scene  tiiat 
tliis  street  presented  one  autumn  evening, 
Itetween  vespers  and  complin  ;    for  there 
walked  tlie  city  dame  in    bright  coloured 
sweeping  maiitle,  her  gold-hafted  knife 
and    tasselled    purse    hanging   from   her 
broad  girdle  ;  and  the  city  damsel  vith 
silken  kirtle  and  laced   bodice  ;  and  the 
sober  citizen,  warden  perchance  of   his 
company,  or  common-councilman  of  his 
ward  (proud  offices  in  those  early  days,) 
wrapt  in   his   sad-coloured    iong    gown, 
and  fintjcriiig  with  a  kind  of  quiet  osten- 
tation the  well-filled  velvet  purse,  or  ad- 
justing the  rich  enamelled  brooch  that  fas- 
tened his  hood  ;  while,  in  that  strangely 
grotesque  dress,  the  silken  long  coat  with 
hanging,'  sleeves  that  swept  the  pavement, 
the  tight  party-coloured  hose,  and  shoes 
which  turned  up  "  six  inches  at  the  end," 
and    iiis  hood  worked  with    poppinjays, 
appeared   the  exquisite  of  the  fourteenth 
century.     Nor  were  the  common  people 
wanting.  There,  close  beside  the  conduit, 
was  a  crowd  of  apprentices  vocii"erously 
joining   chorus   to    a   ballad   sung    by    a 
green-coated     minstrel,     which     asserted 
with  laudable  patriotism  that  undoubted 
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fact,  in  their  estiinalioii,  that  London  was 
the  first  of  cities,  aiul  hor  citizens  the 
first  of  men.  A  little  fiirtlier  on,  a  more 
quiet  and  elderly  i,'rou|)  surrounded  ano- 
ther minstrel  (or  railier  disour,)  who 
stood  detailing  in  a  kind  of  monotonous 
recitative  the  prowe**  of  Kinu  Brut  and 
his  very  apocryphal  descendants,  from 
that  ancient  compendium  of  metrical  his- 
tory, "  The  ClironikyI  of  En^Iande." 
Still  farther  on,  mounted  on  the  shop- 
b(iard  of  one  of  his  zealous  disciples,  a 
porllv  ijray  friar,  with  stentorian  voice, 
and  vehement  action,  recounted  to  a  large 
and  greatly  edified  auditory  some   outra- 

feous  miracles  from  the  life  of  his  foun- 
er,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  not  for>;etting, 
in  the  pauses  of  his  long  narration,  to 
send  round  the  bag  for  the  contributions 
of  the  faithful. 

In  the  midst  of  this  lively  scene,  two 
men  closely  wrapt  in  those  lar;.'e  ciarse 
cloaks  which  formed  the  common  travel- 
ling dress  of  the  period,  and  were  often 
used  for  purposes  of  concealment,  ap- 
peared near  the  conduit,  apparently  en- 
gaged in  deep  conversation,  and  inaking 
their  way  through  the  crowd  in  a  manner 
tliat  betokened  either  a  haste  which  ad- 
mitted no  delay,  or  a  pride  which  brooked 
no  opposition.  Whatever  were  the  cause, 
it  was  not  without  many  an  angry  look 
and  angry  word  that  the  multitude  i;ave 
way  ;  aiid  the  strangers,  on  their  arrival 
opposite  to  the  conduit,  inquired  of  some 
of  the  apprentices,  in  a  tone  of  command, 
where  Arnold  de  Rnthinij  resided. 

"  Two  worthy  personages  to  ask  after 
goldsmiths  !"  answerefl  one  of  the  'pren- 
tices, irritated  at  the  haughty  manner  of 
the  inquirer  :  "and  what  do  ye  lack  ? — 
an  enamelled  brooch,  a  jewelfed  thumb- 
ring,  a  forty-mark  girdle  to  match  your 
goodly  mantles — eh,  lordings?"  And  a 
loud  laugh  burst  from  his  well-pleased 
companions. 

"  Nothing  but  a  plain  answer  to  my 
question,"  retorted  the  stranger  peiemp- 
torily. 

"  Well,  then,  master  questioner,"  sul- 
lenly replied  the  'prentice,  "  as  Master 
de  kothing  is  not  looked  upon  by  his 
fraternity,  I  should  like  to  treat  him  to 
two  such  goodly  customers  as  ye.  Ven- 
der's his  house,  next  to  «\d  Forsier's,  the 
mercer,  who  hath  turned  the  white  hart 
of  King  Richard  into  that  spotted  antelope 
in  honour  of  our  good  Kiu":  Heury,  by 
cutlinL'  of!"  his  horns  ami  ■  ollar  and  spot- 
ting him  all  over." 

"  Alas,  the  goodly  white  li:irt  '."  said 
the  other  stranger,  in  a  snppre.sseil  tone  ; 
but  low  as  was  the  ejaculation  it  did  not 
escape  the  quick  ears  of  the  'prentices. 


"  Ay,  my  good  master,  no  wonder  ye 
lament  for  the  white  hart,"  cried  one; 
"  ye  rutfled  in  silks  and  damasks  then, 
]n'rchaiice,  instead  of  your  goodly  man- 
tle ;   but  these  days  are  gone,  1  trow." 

"Come  on!"  whis()ered  the  other 
stranger. 

"  Ay,  on  with  ye  ! "  cried  the  first 
'prentice,  '"  witli  the  malison  of  all  true 
Kn:;liOi  hearts  on  ye  .uid  the  white  hart 
too  ! — Up  with  your  caps,  bo\s,  for  King 
Henry  of  Lancaster,  the  friend  of  the 
commons,  who  hath  driven  pilling  and 
jioUing  clean  out  of  the  land  !  Saint  Mary, 
though,  I  should  like  to  know  what  yon 
two  scaiterlings  can  want  with  de  Kothing. 
An  I  had  thought  their  pouches  had  been 
lined  with  rose-iioblos,  I  had  sent  them  to 
the  Silver  Unicorn." 

"  Trust  not  to  outside,  Symond,"  re- 
plied his  companion  ;  "  ye  may  have  lost 
your  master  two  good  customers  :  — see, 
there  they  go !" 

"  Ay,  there  they  go  !"  responded  a 
stem  voice  ;  "but  the  cunning  shall  be 
taken  in  his  craftiness." 

As  this  was  said  in  Latin,  and  as  the 
valiant  'prentices  were  no  "  Latiners," 
the  solemn  denunciation  excited  not  llie 
surprise  which  was  caused  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  speaker,  who  was  in- 
stantly addressed  with  every  n)ark  of  the 
profoundest  respect.  He  seemed  to  be  a 
very  old  man  ;  yet  it  was  not  his  white 
locks  or  flowing  beard  that  excited  their 
.spontaneous  homage  ;  but  liissliagL'y  loiiy 
C'lat,  iron-shod  staff,  the  large  wallet,  aticl 
high-crowned  broad  hat,  bearing  liie  es- 
callop shell — each  part  of  the  appropri- 
ate garb  of  pilgrimage — that  caused  the 
'prentices  to  gather  round  and  pray  a 
blessing  from  the  hnly  man,  whose  weary 
feet  had  traversed  many  a  far-distant 
land,  and  who  had,  perchance,  even  be- 
held the  deep  blue  skies,  and  breathed  the 
spicy  airs,  of  heaven-favoured  Palestine. 
The  pilgrim  hastily  pronounced  a  blessing, 
and  proceeded  onward,  keeping  his  eyes 
steadily  fixed  on  the  two  men,  who  now 
entered  a  shop,  where  the  meigre  show 
of  "  vessayle  of  golde  and  sylvere  "  con- 
trasted most  disadvantageously  with  the 
splendid  appearance  of  its  neighl)ours; 
and,  taking  his  stand  opposite,  he  seemed 
as  though  he  intended  to  keep  watch  un- 
til they  should  come  out  again  :  but  it  was 
in  vain.  The  news  that  a  pilgrim  so  ve- 
nerable in  appearance  was  to  be  seen 
spread  rapidly  among  the  crowd.  The 
minstrel  was  left  to  finish  his  song  alone  ; 
the  renter  of  "  Chronykil  of  linglande  " 
was  deserted  by  his  auditors,  even  in  the 
midst  of  his  description  of  King  Bladud's 
marvellous  works  at  Path  ;  anil  the  portly 
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gray  friar  found  himself  superseded  in 
his  vocation, — the  fickle  congregation  at 
the  first  intelligence  having  scampered 
off,  nothing  doubting  that  they  should 
feast  their  eyes  on  some  veritable  relic,  a 
tooth,  or  thumb-nail  at  least,  of  some 
wonder-working  saint.  Nothing  of  diis 
kind  did  the  pilgrim  produce — no  marvels 
nor  miracles  liad  he  to  detail ;  but,  appa- 
rently vexed  at  being  made  the  object  of 
unwished-for  attention,  pronouncing  a 
few  words  of  counsel  to  the  assembled 
throng,  he  disappeared  from  view  so 
suddenly  and  so  completely,  that  the 
populace,  ever  fond  of  wonders,  were 
almost  inclined  to  affirm  that  he  had 
vanished  away. 

The  great  attraction  removed,  the 
throng,  warned  by  the  darkening  twilight, 
and  the  ringing  of  the  complin  bells, 
quietly  took  their  way  to  their  respective 
homes ;  and  the  heretofore  crowded 
street  was  deserted,  ave  by  two  or  three 
'prentices,  who  lingered  near  Arnold  de 
Koihing's  door,  anxious  again  to  see  the 
two  strangers  ;  but  in  vain  ;  so,  marvel- 
ling what  their  errand  might  be,  and  de- 
termining not  to  rest  until  they  knew 
somewhat  about  it,  they  reluctantly  re- 
turned to  their  habitations. 

The  following  morning  an  unwonted 
smoke  was  seen  issuing  from  the  work- 
shop of  the  unfortunate  goldsmith  ;  his 
only  assistant  seemed  bustling  about  with 
looks  of  importance,  and  the  care-worn 
features  of  de  Rothing  himself  seemed  to 
have  assumed  a  more  satisfied  expres- 
sion. 

"  I  should  wonderfully  like  to  know 
the  meaning  of  all  this,"  said  die  gold- 
smith of  the  Silver  Unicorn  to  his  'pren- 
tice, "  for,  an  I  find  those  two  strangers 
ye  told  me  of  have  given  de  Rothing  a 
good  order,  I'll  swinge  ye  soundly  for 
your  rudeness  to  them.  Had  ye  been 
more  mannerly,  and  told  them  the  best 
of  work  could  be  done  at  the  Silver  Uni- 
corn, perchance  thev  might  have  come 
to  me." 

"  St.  Mary  !  a  likely  story,  for  such 
beggars  to  give  an  order,"  re|)lied  the 
'prentice  : — "  two  scatterlings,  forsooth, 
who  were  most  likely  some  of  the  dis- 
banded Cheshire-men,  and  who,  having 
mayhap  bul  one  groat  between  them, 
wanted  it  changed  into  rose-nobles  by 
the  craft  of  multiplication,  and  so  went 
o  de  Rothing" — ("or  this  unlucky  gold- 
smith, in  addition  to  his  other  Iroidjjes, 
had  the  mist'ortur.e  to  be  addicted  to  the 
"  beggarly  pursuit  of  alchemy." 

'•   Ay,    boy,"     returned    the   master, 
*'  see  what  comes  of  book-learning  and 


being  wiser  than  our  neighboins ;  had 
Master  de  Rothing  never  read  Latin,  he 
had  never  been  seeking  after  new  things, 
but,  seeking  after  new  things,  he  must 
needs  go  abroad,  and  there  must  find 
out,  forsooth,  that  the  Lombard  gold 
smiths  understand  polishing  and  enamel 
ling  belter  than  we — a  thing  not  to  be 
thought  of — and  then  must  he  seek  to 
bring  a  Lombard  among  us,  even  to  our 
very  hall.  I  knew  it  would  be  his  ruin, 
and  so  it  was." 

"  Ay,  truly,"  said  the  'prentice,  "  foi 
none  of  the  guild  will  even  speak  to  him, 
and  our  Lady  knows  had  I  thought  these 
men  had  brought  an  order,  they  should 
never  have  carried  it  to  him.  No,  no  ; 
if  Master  de  Rothing  be  so  fond  of  out- 
landish men,  let  them  help  him." 

"  They  have  helped  him  but  scantily, 
it  seems,"  returned  the  master  ;  "  for, 
niethinks,  he  must  soon  take  up  his  lodg- 
ing in  Ludgate.  Soothly  though,  I'm 
sorry  for  Sybilla  ;  she  was  brought  up 
to  different  expectations,  and  a  fairer  or 
better  nurtured  damsel  ye  may  not  meet 
in  a  long  sunnner's  day.  Well,  boy, 
mind  this  one  thing  whatever  else  ye  for- 
get, never  seek  after  book-learning,  and 
never    consort  with  foreigners." 

"  That  will  I,"  returned  the  'pren- 
tice. "  Saints  know  I  had  liefer  ham- 
mer by  the  day  than  spell  the  Chris- 
cross-row  for  an  hour,  and  far  liefer  wel- 
come an  outlandish  man  with  my  club 
than  with  my  hand." 

"  'Tis  a  good  lad,  after  all,"  said  the 
master,  as  he  went  out,  "  ay,  'tis  a  good 
lad,  for  he  speaks  like  a  worthy  ci- 
tizen." 

But  a  few  days  passed  away,  and  a 
new  marvel  was  prepared  for  the  wonder- 
ing inhabitants  of  Westcheap.  On  de 
Rothing's  shop-board,  lately  so  bare, 
were  placed  six  gold  chains  and  two  ena- 
melled brooches,  of  such  delicate  work- 
manship that  a  reluctant  tribute  of  ad- 
miration was  extorted  even  from  the  lips 
of  the  goldsmith  of  the  Silver  Unicorn. 
"  'Tis  an  excellent  workman,"  said  he, 
addressing  the  alderman  of  the  ward, 
who  stood  admiring  these  beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  '  ye  arte  of  ye  goldsmythe  ;' 
"  but,  I  marvel  who  gave  him  the 
order." 

"  So  do  I,"  returned  the  alderman, 
"  for  de  Rothing  says  they  are  quite  un- 
known to  him,  but  they  will  brinj.  the 
money  and  take  them  away  to-niglit." 

The  goldsmith  of  the  Silver  Unicorn 
went  his  way,  determined  to  give  his 
'prentice  a  pleasant  taste  of  his  cudgel,  for 
his  rudeness  to   men   who  seemed    likelv 
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to  prove  such  •;ooil  cu.-loiners,  and  the 
alilermaii  entered  de  Roihiii;,''s  simp,  to 
order  a  t;olil  chain  (if  a  Miiular  pattern, 
and  a  parcel  gilt  salver.  The  poor  jjold- 
smith,  overjoyed  at  this  .<k'oond  piece  of 
good  fortune,  now  be^an  really  to  be- 
lieve that  prosperity  was  about  to  re- 
visit his  lonj:  deserted  dwelling,  and 
with  };ratefiil  heart  returned  thanks  to 
Heaven. 

The  same  evening  de  Rothing,  weaiied 
with  the  labours  and  anxiety  of  the  day, 
had  gone  out  to  solace  himself  with  that 
usual  recreation  of  the  Londoners  at  this 
i)eriod,  a  walk  in  the  adjacent  fields, 
leaving  his  daughter  Sybilla  (their  al- 
tered fortunes  not  permiitiiiL'  them  to  re- 
lain  a  single  domestic)  in  charge  of  the 
house.  Suddenly  there  was  a  lotid  and 
peremptory  knocking'  at  the  door,  and 
Sybilla,  cautiously  opening  it,  perceived 
two  men  wrapt  in  large  coarse  mantles, 
who  inquired  ifdeRolhing  were  w'thin. 
The  answer  in  the  negative  seemed 
greatly  to  perplex  them,  but,  after  some 
conversation,  carried  on  in  too  low  atone 
to  enable  her  to  hear  a  single  word,  they 
demanded  the  chains  and  the  brooches, 
producing  at  the  .same  lime  a  purse,  so 
well  filled  with  marks  and  nobles,  that 
it  might  have  purchased  the  whole  stock 
of  the  shop  twice  over. 

"I  would  we  could  see  Arnold  de 
Rothing,"  said  the  first,  entering  and 
closing  the  door,  "  for  our  errand  brooks 
no  delay,  and  the  city  is  not  the  best 
place  for  us  to  sojourn  in — but  what  must 
we  do  ?"  coniinued  he,  addressing  his 
companion  ;  and  again  they  commenced 
a  low  and  earnest  conversation,  from 
time  to  lime  casting  their  eyes  on  the 
goldsmith's  daughter,  a.s  though  she  were 
the  subject  of  it. 

At  length,  counting  out  the  sum  agreed 
upon  for  the  chains  and  brooches,  and 
placing  them  in  hi.'*  purse,  the  first  speaker, 
in  a  voice  and  manner  very  different  from 
his  first  address,  said,  '*  Well,  young 
maiden,  ye  must  lead  a  merry  life  here, 
for  ye  have  a  goodly  view  of  all  the 
shows  and  ridings  in  Cheap.  Didst  see 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury  last  tournament  ? 
'tis  said  he  went  in  gallant  array — dost 
know  him  ?" 

"  In  sooth  I  do  not :  we  have  little  plea- 
sure in  jousts  or  ridings,"  was  the  maiden's 
answer,  surprised  at  the  abrupt  and  appa- 
rently unimportant  question. 

"  Dost  know  the  Duke  of  Exeier  ? — 
the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  ? — surely  ye 
must  know  him  ?" 

"  Truly,  I  know  none  of  them  save  by 
name,"  returned  .she. 

"  Nor  your   fjllier  .'    Surely  so  good  a 


workman  must  have  been  often  employed 
by  them  ?" 

"  I  know  not  whether  my  father  know 
them,  but  they  have  never  employed 
him,"  washer  answer, 

"  Well,  young  maiden,"  said  the  first, 
resuming  his  conunanding  and  fiaughty 
air,  "  ye  seem  discreet ;  so  we  must  even 
leave  our  errand  with  you — now,  mark 
it  well :  Bid  de  Rothing  make  twelve 
gold  rings,  each  enamelled  with  this  de- 
vice ;  a  gauntleted  hand  stretched  out, 
and  around  it  this  motto,  *  prest  a 
FAYRE.'  Now,  bid  your  father  keep 
counsel,  and  show  the  rings  to  no  one,  as 
he  values  our  favour ;  for  tell  him,  if  he 
be  careful  to  do  our  will,  he  shall  ere 
louL'  see  himself  placed  amonu  the  first 
of  his  fraternity.  So  remcmhor,  a  gaimi- 
leted  hand  stretched  out,  and  the   motto, 

'  PRKST  A  FAVRE.'  " 

The  speaker  again  closely  muffled  him- 
self in  iiis  cloak,  and  taking  the  arm  of 
his  com|)anion,  with  a  hauthly  step  de- 
parted. With  a  feeling  of  curiosity  she 
could  not  resist,  Sybilla  watched  the 
mysterious  strangers  until  they  were  lost  in 
the  misty  distance,  when,  turning  round, 
she  perceived  an  old  man  mi  the  garb  of 
a  pilgrim  close  beside  the  door,  apparentlv 
like  herself  anxiously  gazing  alter  them'. 

"  Alas  my  fair  maiden,  ye  little  know 
the  danger  that  threatens  you,"  said  he  ; 
and  his  solemn  melancholy  tone  struck 
ominously  on  her  ear. 

"Danger?"  replied  she;  "holy  fa- 
ther, wherefore  say  3  e  so  .'  Surely  heaven 
h  ith  sent  these  me'n  to  us  ;"  "and  she 
glanced  an  emphatic  look  at  the  heap  of 
gold  that  gleamed  with  such  tantalizing 
brightness  on  the  board. 

"  Ah  !  trust  not  to  the  red  gold  when 
it  shineth,"  coniinued  he,  in  the  same 
mild  but  solemn  voice  ;  "  and  yet  how 
shall  I  give  ye  such  counsel,  when  I  well 
know  how  much  ye  lack  money  .'  Take, 
then,  advice  of  me,  and  follow  my 
bidding."  Sybilla  raised  her  eyes  to  the 
face  of  the  pilgrim,  anxious  to  scan  his 
meaning  There  was  nothing  in  the  coun- 
tenance that  betokened  either  fraud  or 
tleceit,  while  the  kindly  yet  mournful 
expression  wilh  which  he  regardeil  her 
gained  greatly  on  the  feelings  of  one, 
who,  though  so  young,  had  already 
learned  the  bitter  lesson,  that  friendly 
counsels  and  kind  looks  are  s«'ldom  be- 
stowed on  the  unfortunate,  "Now,  be 
counselled  by  me,"  he  coniinued  ;  "ye 
remember  the  twelve  rings  wilh  the 
gauntleted  hand,  and  the  motto,  '  I'p.kst 
A  FAYRK.'  "  The  astonished  girl  started 
at  these  words  : — how  could  the  pi|i;rim 
have  become  acquainted  with  this  ?    The 
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door  had  been  closed  the  whole  lime  the 
strangers  were  within,  and  they  had 
spoken  in  so  low  a  tone  that  it  was  nlter- 
ly  impossible  for  any  one  standing^  ontside 
to  have  heard  them.  Apparently  regard- 
less of  her  wonder,  the  old  man  went  on. 
"  Now,  bid  your  father  make  thirteen 
rings,  carefully  and  secretly  as  they  or- 
dered you  ;  let  them  be  left  in  readiness 
for  these  strangers  ;  then  do  you  take  out 
the  thirteenth,  and  convey  it  whither  I 
shall  direct.  Now,  take  heed  to  this  ; 
for  your  father's  safety  depends  on  closely 
following  my  advice  :  take  strict  heed  ; 
and  ihe  blessing  of  Heaven  be  on  you  I" 
Astonished  at  the  strange  events  of  the 
evening,  and  absorbed  in  vague  conjec- 
tures of  impending  danger,  Sybilla  me- 
chanically bent  her  head  and  folded  her 
arms  to  receive  the  pilgrim's  benediction, 
but  when  she  raised  her  eyes  he  was 
gone. 

It  was  not  with  those  feelings  of  de- 
light which  his  daughter  had  fondly  an- 
ticipated that  de  Rothiug,  on  his  return, 
beheld  the  heap  of  gold  ;  for  the  vague 
news  that  some  unexpected  good  fortune 
had  befallen  him  had  reached  the  quick 
ears  of  his  creditors,  rendering  them  dou- 
bly importunate  for  payment,  while  the 
one  to  whom  he  owed  most  had  that 
evening  threatened  to  send  him  to  Lud- 
gate,  unless  he  repaid  two  hundred  marks 
by  the  morrow  of  St.  Martin,  to  which 
little  more  than  a  fortnight  was  now  want- 
ing. With  intense  eagerness,  therefore, 
even  as  the  shipwrecked  mariner  seizes 
the  rope  on  which  his  safety  depends,  or 
the  dying  man  drains  the  chalice  that  is 
to  restore  him  to  life  and  health,  did  the 
friendless  goldsmith  listen  to  his  daugh- 
ter's account,  and  devoutly  thank  heaven 
that  such  good  fortune  had  so  unexpect- 
edly been  thrown  in  his  way.  Days 
passed  on ;  the  furnace  smoked  ;  de  Roth- 
ing  was  evidently  busily  employed,  and 
the  neighbours  looked  anxiously  for  the 
result,  but  in  vain. 

"  Ye  were  right,   Syraond,"  said  the 
goldsmith   at  the    Silver  Unicorn  ;  "  de 
Rothing  is  at  his  old  trade  of  multiplying, 
and  with  his  usual  success,  for  we  see  no 
thing  but  smoke." 

"  Well,  whatever  he  be  after,  I'll  fiid 
it  out,"  replied  the  'prentice.  "  St.  Mary! 
I  shall  never  rest  till  I  know  who  those 
two  men  can  be."  It  was  in  vain  that, 
in  pursuance  of  this  laudable  intention, 
Symond,  to  the  great  loss  rd"  his  master's 
time,  was  constantly  standing  at  the  door, 
or  lingering  about  the  conduit,  hoping 
that  chance  might  again  throw  in  his  way 
Ihe  two  mysterious  strangers. 

Two  weeks  had  elapsed,  the  thirteen 
rings  were  completed,   but  no   r  ne  came 


for  them.  Martinmas  drew  near,  and  the 
short  sunshme  of  de  Rothing's  prospects 
again  became  overclouded  with  fear  It 
now  wanted  but  three  days  to  the  feast  of 
St.  Martin  ;  and  collecting  all  the  money 
he  possessed,  which,  however,  did  not 
amount  to  half  the  requisite  sum,  de  Ro- 
thing set  out  in  the  evening  to  endeavour 
to  propitiate  his  chief  creditor,  and  obtain 
a  farther  extension  of  the  time  of  pay- 
ment. As  though  his  mysterious  visitants 
had  watched  for  his  absence,  scarcely  had 
he  departed,  when  they  entered  and  de- 
manded the  rings.  Favoured  in  her  pro- 
ject by  the  absence  of  her  father,  Sybilla, 
securing  the  supernumerary  one,  presented 
the  twelve. 

"  We  have  more  work  for  de  Rothing," 
said  the  first;  "  but  he  must  closely  keep 
our  counsel,  for  there  will  be  somewhat 
of  risk  ;  though  what  of  that?  he  shall 
be  well   paid  ;  and  we  well   know  what 

need  he  hath  of  money  ;  so  bid  him " 

But  here  his  arm  was  caught  with  an  ex- 
pression of  great  anxiety  by  his  compa- 
nion, and  the  unfinished  sentence  died 
away  on  his  tongue.  There  was  again  a 
low  and  earnest  conversation  ;  at  length 
producing  his  purse,  the  first  speaker 
counted  out  a  hundred  marks,  and  push- 
ing them  toward  the  astonished  girl,  said, 
"  You  see,  my  fair  maiden,  wc  can  well 
reward  those  who  fulfil  our  bidding  ;  so 
tell  de  Rothing  to  be  ready  ;  for  ere  long 
we  shall  need  him." 

The  stranger  departed,  when,  like  their 
evil  genius  compelled  to  track  their  foot- 
steps, or  rather  like  some  guardian  spirit 
commissioned  to  watch  over  the  friend- 
less goldsmith  and  his  daughter,  the  pil- 
grim appeared.  "  Follow  .uy  bidding, 
fear  not,  and  waver  not,"  said  he  ;  "  but 
ere  the  bell  summons  to  morning  service 
to-morrow,  lake  that  ring  to  the  chapel 
of  St.  Thomas  on  London  Bridge  ;  stand 
on  the  right,  beside  the  second  pillar,  and 
give  the  ring  to  a  man  whom  ye  shall 
see  holding  a  white  greyhound  by  a  red 
and  blue  leash." 

"Alas,  holy  father!"  said  Sybilla, 
"  'tis  a  perilous  errand,  and  we  are 
surrounded  by  dangers ;  how  can  ye 
ensu  -e  our  safety  ?" 

"  My  fair  girl,  I  could  well  show  ye 
how  your  father's  only  security  lies  in 
following  my  counsel,"  replied  he,  "  but 
I  niay  not — howevei,by  this  ye  may  judge 
I  know  more  about  your  concerns  than 
you  01-  even  your  father.  Ye  know  he 
is  gone  to  old  Fitz-Martyn  to  pray  his 
charitable  forbearance  for  a  few  days  ; 
now,  that  cunning  old  usurer  will  dismiss 
him  with  hard  words  and  an  utter  refusal 
— but  afterwards,  this  very  night,  will  he 
send  a  wondrous  kind  message,   bidding 
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your  father  use  his  own  convenience,  and 
pa\-  when  he  pleases.  When  ye  find  this, 
melhinks  ye  will  not  fear  to  follow  my 
counsel  ;''  and  then  again  repeating  his 
directions,  he  retired. 

All  came  to  pass  precisely  as  (he  pil- 
Krim  had  foretold  ;  and,  fully  determined 
strictly  to  follow  the  counsel  of  one  so 
much  better  acquainted  with  their  afla:rs 
than  herself,  Sybilla,  ere  the  thick  dark- 
ness of  a  November  morning:  had  been 
wholly  chased  away  by  the  strut;gliii<: 
lijrhL,  wrapped  herself  in  her  mantle, 
and  quitting  the  house  unobserved,  took 
the  back  road  to  the  brid|^e.  Threadinf; 
many  an  intricate  passage,  where  the  tall 
overliaiiirinc:  houses  combined  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  the  little  light  already 
perceivable,  and  fording  many  a  perilous 
stream,  the  united  tribute  of  the  neigh- 
bouring springs  and  the  neighbouring 
sewers,  she  at  length  entered  the  beauti- 
ful little  chapel  of  St.  Thomas.  It  was 
empty,  and  taking  her  stand  beside  the 
second  pillar,  she  anxiously  awaited  tlie 
arrival  of  the  unknown  object  of  her 
mission.  In  a  little  time  a  man,  leading 
a  white  greyhound  by  a  blue  and  red  leash, 
his  hood  drawn  so  closely  over  his  face 
that  but  a  very  imperfect  view  could  be 
obtained  of  his  countenance,  entered  from 
the  door  leading  to  the  river.  She  pre- 
sented tlie  ring,  which  the  stranger  nar- 
rowly examined,  and  commending  her 
conduct,  and  assuring  her  that  the  danger 
which  threatened  her  father,  could  only 
be  averted  by  her  giving  him,  from  time 
to  time,  such  information  respecting  the 
two  mysterious  visitants  and  their  pro- 
ceedings, as  chance  may  throw  in  her 
way,  he  departed,  and  Sybilla,  with  min- 
gled feelings  of  hope  and  fear,  returned 
home. 

"  By  the  shrine  of  St.  f:rkenwald  1 

ve  set  worse  and  worse,  like  the  old 
woman's  parcel-gilt  spoon — Two  hours 
only  going  into  Fish  street,  ye  losel!" 
was  the  salutation  of  master  Denny  of  the 
Silver  Unicorn  to  his  'prentice  a  few 
days  after.  "'  St.  Mary  !  but  I'll  swinge 
ye  soundly." 

"  Not  so  fast,  good  master,"  answered 
Symond,  too  well  accustomed  to  his  mas- 
ter's objurgations  to  feel  them  very 
keenly,  and  well  aware  that  on  this  occa- 
sion he  brought  a  sufficient  excuse  to 
hold  him  harmless  in  the  cargo  of  news 
which  he  thus  proceeded  to  produce — • 
"  St.  Mary  '.  but  melhinks  you  should 
give  me  a  cup  of  clary,  or  a  cup  of  char- 
neco,  master,  for  all  the  news  I've  got 
to  tell  you :  here  was  I  ready  to  come 
back  full  an  hour  ago,  walking  along 
Cornhill  '  in  the  peace  of  God  and  the 
king,'  as  the  petitioners  say,  when  behold 


you,  methought  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
those  (wo  men  ;  so  I  ran  after  them ,  and 
got  close  behind  them  ;  and  sure  enough 
in  they  went  to  de  Rothing's— but  who, 
think  ye,  went  in  after  ?" 

"  Sweet  Lady  !  if  I  can  tell,"  replied 
the  master ;  his  short-lived  anger  ail  eva- 
porated at  the  very  thought  of  some  won- 
derment ;  "  so  lei's  have  it  .'" 

"Why,  there,  creeping  along  in  the 
dark  like  a  bat,  came  old  Fitz-Martyn, 
and  the  door  opened,  and  in  he  went ;  so 
there  I  stood  outside,  wishing  I  could  get 
in,  somewhatlike  the  kniyht  in  the  don- 
jon ;  only  he  wished  to  gel  out :  so,  after 
a  while,  as  1  could  hear  nouijht,  and  as 
my  eyes  cannot  pierce  through  thick  walls, 
1  went  over  to  master  Twyford's ;  and 
sure  enough  there  was  Martin,  iliat  (all 
'prentice  of  his,  on  the  look  out  also. 
'  Symond,'  saitli  he, '  'tis  a  mad  world 
we  live  in  ;  ye  mind  how  old  Fitz-Mar- 
t\n  tjuar.eiled  with  Master  de  Rothing, 
and  how  he  swore  by  the  holy  rood,  and 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  that  he  would 
clap  him  up  inLudgate  to  keep  Christmas?' 
'  Truly  I  do,'  said  I  ;  '  for  'tis  as  well 
known  as  Bow  steeple.'  '  Well,  now^ 
look  you,'  sailh  he  ;  '  this  same  old  Fitz-  / 
Martyn  hath  lent  him  now  another  two 
hundred  marks,  and  told  my  master  to- 
day that  he  would  lend  him  three  times 
as  much  more.  But  there  are  strange 
doings  over  yonder,  without  question  or 
lesing,'  quoth  he.  '  Do  _\ou  see  yon  man" 
so  out  I  looked,  and  as  the  moon  gave 
some  little  light,  I  saw  some  one  stand- 
ing, methought,  dressed  like  a  pilgrim, 
'  He  yonder  is  always  prowling  about,' 
quoth  he,  '  and  I  would  give  my  best 
kersey  jerkin  to  know  wherefore.  More- 
over,' saith  he,  '  de  Rothing  hath  had  the 
two  quarries  of  glass  in  the  best  room  put 
in,  and  the  cracked  one  mended,  and  hath 
ordered  a  scarlet  in-grain  kirtle  for  his 
daughter,  and  a  sad-coloured  gown  for 
himself,  and  spoke  somewhat  about 
hangings.'  " 

"  Our  sweet  Lady  be  gracious!"  eja- 
culated master  Denny  ;  "  it  must  be 
through  the  craft  of  multiplication — ay, 
that  it  must — or  he  would  never  have 
turned  old  Fitz-Martyn  into  a  friend.  I 
would  I  had  a  notion  of  it ;  for  saints 
know  I'd  soon  lay  aside  tongs,  hammer, 
and  erraver." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Symond,  "  'tis  not 
by  multiplication.  We  'prentices  think 
he  is  making  goldsmith's  work  for  some 
outlandish  people,  for  he  but  \esterday 
bought  fifty  marks  worth  of  fine  gold. 
'Tis  no  good  that  he  is  after,  for  nooody 
can  see  anght  he  does  ;  well,  we'll  keep 
close  watch  on  him,  and  observe  wha". 
comes  to  pasa." 
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Nolwillistandiiig  all  t'le  efforts  of  de 
Roiliiii^'s  neighbours  to  discover  his  oc- 
cupation, his  affairs  were  .still  wrapt  in 
impenetrable  mystery,  and  Christmas  drew 
near  ;  not  in  the  quiet  and  almo.--t  niiper- 
ceivej  manner  in  which  it  now  steals  upon 
us,  but  in  all  that  preparation  and  solemn 
observance  becoming  a  festival,  which 
beyond  every  other  our  forefathers  de- 
termined 

'I'hatit  ill  gdldt-n  letters  fhoulil  be  set 
Among  the  higli  li  es.  (ay,  highest)  of  the  ca- 
k'liilar. 

And  with  a  lighter  heart  and  less  care- 
worn countenance  did  de  Rothiiig  anti- 
cipate the  holy  tide,  and  by  many  little 
domestic  arrangements  did  lie  give  proof 
10  his  marvell  ng  and  suspicious  neigh- 
bours that  bitter  and  hopeless  poverty 
was  no  longer  his  lot. 

"Here,  girl,"  said  he,  entering  the 
room  where  Sybilla,  with  many  an  anx- 
ious thought  that  would  not  bebanished, 
sat  beside  the  cheerful  hearth,  engaged 
in  the  homely  labour  of  the  distaff; 
"here,  girl,"  throwing  a  purse  on  her 
lap,  '•  blessings  on  the  saints !  I'm  a 
free  man  again,  all  my  debts  paid,  and 
somewhat  to  put  in  the  coffer,  so  lay 
aside  your  distaff,  and  bring  forth  vour 
gittern,  for  Master  Fitz-Martyn  and  I 
will  take  a  cup  of  clary  together,  and 
liave  a  merry  evening;  and  ye  shall 
don  your  brave  new  kirtle,  Sybilla,  at 
Christmas ;  and  meihinks  we  must  get 
new  hangings,"  glancing  a  look  at  ihe 
faded  and  moth  eaten  tapestry.  "  Ay, 
we  will  not  do  as  of  yore,  blessings  on 
the  saints  !  why,  good' Master  Fitz-Mar- 
tyn, methinks  I  seem  raised  from  the 
dead." 

While  the  joyful  goldsmitli,  released 
from  that  heavy  pressure  of  poverty  and 
anxiety  which  for  so  many  years"  had 
bowed  him  down,  was  thus  giving  utter- 
ance to  his  grateful  feelings,  the  old 
usurer,  with  the  eye  of  a  basilisk,  kept 
alternately  watching  his  host  and  his 
daughter,  and  starting  at  even  the  lightest 
sound  ;  while  Sybilla,  laying  aside  the 
distaff,  took  lip  her  loni;  relinquished  gil- 
lern,  and,  with  a  mind  filled  with  melan- 
choly, tiiough  vague,  forebidings,  com- 
menced the  following:  sons' :  — 

Dovt  tbuu  akk  what  life  cnn  be  > 
Soothly,  well  I'll  answer  itii'e  : 
'lis  a  toil  ol  joy  and  sorrow, 
.Smiling  eve,  and  cloudy  morrow  ; 
A  ch.iiigeful  web  to  fancy's  fciglit. 
With  w;irp  of  bUck  and  woof  of  white  ; 
A  chalici-  si  range,  commingling  still 
Sivcet  and  bitter,  good  and  ill ; 
Or,  liktlii'st,  an  April  s,ky, 
When  Hwift  ihe  passing  shiidows  fly, 
And  now  is  darkness,  now  is  light, 
And  the  sunbeam  glantith  bright ; 


Then  a  darn  cl..ud  sailetb  on, 
And  the  golden  light  is  gone  : — 
Such  is  life  to  thee  and  me, 
Such  hath  been,  and  so  will  be. 

"  Grammercy,  girl  !  but  that  song  likes 
menot,"  inlerruptedde  Rothing,  "though 
soothly,  'tis  true  enough  ;  but  we  must 
have  somewhat  merrier,  and  more  suited 
to  Christmas,  to  merry  Christmas.  Con.e, 
pledge  me,  Master  Fiiz-Martyn,  to  a 
merry  Christmas  ;  and  Sybillawill  sing 
us  somewhat  more  pleasant."  Again 
Sybilla  tuned  her  "ittern,  and,  with  feel- 
ings liitle  suited  to  her  song,  commenced  : 

'Tis  merry,  'lis  merry,  in  blithe  spring  tide. 
When  flotters  are  blooming  on  every  =ide  ; 
And  the  hawthorn  buddeth,  and  skies  are  clear. 
And  a  1  things  rejoice  in  tiie  morn  of  the  year  ; 
And  knights  and    tair  dames  to  the   tourney 

ride  ; 
'Tis  merry,  ay  merry  in  blithe  springtide. 

'Tis  merry,  ay,  merry,   in  summer  hours, 
For  brighter  the  sky  and  sweeter  the  flowers. 
And  with  hound  and  horn,  and  mickle  glee, 
'I'he  hunter  hies  to  the  greenwood  tree. 
Chasing  the  hart  'mid  his  leafy  bowers  ; 
'Tis  merry,  av,  merry,  in  summer  hours. 

Aud  merry  it  is  when  autumn  sere, 

Cometh  to  tell  of  the  closing  year. 

When  tlie  joyful  villageis' gladsome  din 

Telleth  the  harvest  is  gathered  in, 

And  the  vintage  is  ripe— though  frosts  appear  : 

'Tis  merry,  ay,  merry,  In  autumn  sere. 

But  merry,  most  merry,  when  winter's  snow 
Spreads  his    mantle    of  white  on   the  plains 

below. 
For  then  is  the  midnight  minstrelsy. 
And  the  wassail-bowl  decked  with  carol  and 

glee  ; 
Ay,  merriest,  when  yule-logs  blaze  clear  and 

high. 
For  sport,  loving  Christmas  drawethnigh. 

"Lady  Mary!  what  noise  is  that?" 
cried  de  Rothing,  starting  up.  "Be  not 
fearful,"  replied  Fitz-Martyn,  at  tlu' 
same  time  moving  toward  the  door  with 
a  quicker  step  than  his  bent  and  feeble 
figure  might  have  warranted.  Ere  he 
reached  it,  however,  a  party  of  uien-at- 
arnis  rushed  in  and  seized  the  unfortu- 
nate goldsmith. 

"  What  means  this  ?  on  what  charge 
am  I  taken  ?"  cried  he,  looking  v/ith  ter- 
rified wonder  at  the  well-armed  company 
that  now  filled  the  room. 

"  What  charge,  you  scatterling,  and 
disgrace  to  our  good  city  ?"  returned  their 
leader  :  "  is  it  not  for  imagining  and  com- 
passing the  death  of  the  king— ay,  for 
high  treason  V (To  be  continued.) 


CHANGE  OF  DRESS. 

Of  yore,  it  was  Ihe  fashion,  on  the  stage, 
^  For  men  in  womun's  dress  to  play  their  parts; 
Hut  now  a  just  reversion  is  the  raf;e. 

Ami  many  a    lair  ine  in  the  breeches  starts. 

P. 
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ON  SEEING  AN  I'NFOnTt'NATE 
OUPIIAN  ASLEKH. 

fFor  the  Olio.) 

Soil  is  thy  sleeping, 

Tliou  image  of  rest  ' 
Hut  s;icl  IS  tile  Heopiiiij 

That  liirk-i  in  thy  breast! 
When  thy  sleep  shall  forsake  thee, 

liuw  sad  wilt  thou  seem  ' 
When  the  morn  shall  awake  thee. 

And  end  thy  calm  dream  ! 
Oh  '  better  for  feeling 

'l"o  weep  o*er  its  woe«. 
Than,  its  sadness  concealing, 

To  sink  in  repose  ' 
For  the  full  cup  of  sorrow. 

While  shaken,  must  drip  j 
But  if  stiU,  then,  to-morrow, 

Comes  full  to  the  lip  ' 

Oh  !  better  to  sorrow 

Than,  cheated,  to  sleep  ;  7 

To  wake  on  the  morrow. 

More  sadly  to  weep  ! 
For,  the  potion  once  tasted. 

To  drink  is  no  pain  ; 
But,  if  left,  the  taste,  wasted. 

Must  come  o'er  again. 
When  the  darkness  of  mourning 

By  sluml>er's  relieved. 
It  more  darkens  the  morning 

To  those  who're  bereaved. 
Oh  '  the  winter's  least  drear>' 

When  drearA-  all  through  ; 
For,  when  days  shine  out  cheery. 
Its  darkness  ne  nie! 

Oh  '  still  as  tliou'rt  seeming, 

There's  that  in  thy  heart 
Will  burst  through  thy  dreaming, 

.^nd  mis'ry  inip-ul; 
'Tis  the  loss  of  each  blessing 

On  earth  that  is  given  : 
'Tis  thy  memory  confessing 

How  sad  thou  art  riven  I 
Some  anytl  should  take  thee 

Where  full  is  the  bliss  ; 
And  in  heaven  aw.ike  thee 

By  thy  fond  parents'  kiss! 
For  this  world  has  no  treasure 

To  gladden  thy  brow  ; 
Oh  '  thy  only  poor  pleasure 

Is  to  slumber  as  now!     R.  JARM.\N. 


DANTE  AND  I'OLLOK. 


(For  the  Olio.) 

W'hkn  Homer  and  Virgil,  in  the  two 
greatest  poems  of  antiquity,  had  collected 
all  the  mytholoEjy  and  intellectual  gran- 
deur of  the  classic  world,  there  remained 
but  little  else  to  the  poets  of  subsequent 
ages,  but  an  imitation  of  those  two  great 
models.  The  reign  of  IVricles,  in  which 
Euripides,  Sophocles,  and  Plato  flourish- 
ed, may  be  compared  with  the  Ausrustan 
era,  when  Cicero,  Viriril,  and  Horace  re- 
formed the  literature  of  their  country. 
These  writers  were  at  length  succeeded 
by  numerous  imitator?,  who,  like  the 
disciples  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  facili- 
tated the  abolition  of  knowlt-dne  by  their 
servile  imitation  of  the  works  of  genius. 


The  subsequent  dissolution  of  the  Ro- 
mai\  empire  produced  an  interregnum  in 
literature,  which  existed  till  Hocaccio  Jind 
Dante  again  illumined  the  western  world 
by  the  revival  of  letters,  and  the  triumph 
of  genius  was  consummated  by  Ariosto, 
Tasso,  aud  Menzini.  It  was  not  till  this 
period,  when  the  crusade  had  attained  its 
splendour,  and  changed  the  destiny  of 
nations,  that  epic  poetry  assumed  its  for- 
mer grandeur  ;  for,  however  fatal  that 
event  might  have  been  to  the  political 
improvement  of  the  western  world,  there 
had  never  been  a  revolution  in  the  affairs 
of  men,  the  action  and  object  of  which 
were  better  adapted  to  the  genius  of  epic 
poetry.  The  religious  enthusiasm  of  a 
people,  who  believed  themselves  sanc- 
tioned by  Heaven  in  effecting  the  e.xtir- 
pation  of  a  pagan  empire,  whose  monarch 
had  reared  the  standard  of  superstition 
upon  the  sanctuary  of  their  Christ,  was 
a  subject  of  such  immediate  importance, 
and  so  original  in  its  nature,  that,  when 
described  by  Tasso,  an  era  in  literature 
was  produced,  which  added  to  the  classic 
genius  of  Greece  aud  Rome  the  roman- 
tic chivalry  of  an  age  so  adventurous. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  long  absence  of 
political  revolution  which  superseded  the 
completion  of  the  crusade,  might  have  in- 
duced Dante  to  have  selected  for  the  theme 
of  his  song  the  terrors  and  delights  of  im- 
mortality ;  and  which  subject,  afterwards 
adopted  by  Milton,  is  now  the  general 
theme  of  the  poets  of  the  present  day. 
Originality  of  action,  which  is  the  first 
principle  of  universal  poetry,  not  being  so 
easily  deduced  from  the  physical  world, 
the  greater  attention  has  been  directed  to 
the  mysteries  of  time  and  eternity,  and  the 
first  who  selected  their  attributes  was 
Dante  ;  and  although  the  splendour  of  his 
poetry  has  been  equalled,  none  have  dis- 
played a  greater  conception  in  their  de- 
lineations of  metaphysical  existence. — 
Milton  confined  himself  to  biblical  autho- 
rities, and  all  his  descriptions,  however 
grand  or  great  their  prototypes,  are  still 
to  be  found  in  the  Scrijjtures ;  Dante  leads 
you  into  the  regions  of  immortality,  and. 
like  the  sorceress,  tmfolds  to  your  view 
each  particvdar  scene,  whether  of  torture 
or  happiness, — he  describes  for  what  ac- 
tions men  were  thus  punished  or  rewarded, 
and  mourns  with  the  sorrowful  and  re- 
joices with  the  happy. 

In  "  The  Course  of  Time,"  a  less  num 
ber  of  classic  references  and  scriptural 
personifications  are  to  be  found  than  i  i 
the"  Paradise    Lost;"   the   author   ha 
rested  more  upon  his  own  imaginatio  i 
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Ihan  the  bard  of  hell  and  heaven,  and  not 
restricted  his  genius  by  the  frequent  adap- 
tation of  scriptural  imagery  ;  and  although 
he  has  not  so  generally  inijiarted  that  air 
of  truth  and  terror  to  his  characteristics 
of  vice  and  virtue,  that  is  every  where  so 
prominent  an  excellence  in  Dante,  he  has 
equalled,  if  not  surpassed  him  in  poetic 
creation  ;  indeed  there  are  few  instances 
of  more  splendid  poetry  than  his  opening 
lines : — 

Hold  my  right  hand,  Almighty!  and  me  teach 
To  strike  the  lyre,  but  seldom  struck,  to  notes 
Harmonious  with  the  morning  stars,  and  pure 
As  those  by  sainted  bards  and  angels  sung, 
Which  wake  the  echoes  of  eternity ; 
That  fools  may  hear,  and  tremble,  and  be  wise 
Instructed,  listen  of  ages  yet  to  come- 

It  might  be  difficult  to  suppose  an  idea 
could  be  more  grand  or  effective  than  that 
inferred  from  the  fifth  line.  It  will  be 
also  perceivable  that  he  has  adopted  the 
phraseology  of  Milton — 

me  teach 
To  strike  the  lyre 

to  whom  such  a  construction  was  peculiar 
as  "  him  the  eternal  hurl'd."  This  mode 
of  placing  the  accusative  case  before  the 
verb  is  one  of  the  most  philosophical 
idioms  of  the  Latin  language. 

The  following  description  of  "the  worm 
that  never  dies,"  may  rival  competition 
with  the  Cerbere  of  Dante. 

how  shall  I  desciibe 


What  nought  resembles  else  my  eye  hath  seen? 
Of  worm  or  serpent  kind  it  something  looked. 
But  monstrous  with  a  thousand  snaky  heads. 
Eyed  each  with  double  orbs  of  glaring  wrath  ; 
And  with  as  many  tails  that  twisted  oat 
In  horrid  revolution,  tipped  with  slings  ; 
And  all  its  months,  that  wide  and  darkly  gaped. 
And  breathed  most  poisonous  breath,  had  each 

a  sting. 
Forked,  and  long,  and  venemous,  and  sharp; 
And  in  its  wriihings  infinite,  it  grasped 
Malignantly  what  seemed   a  heart,   swollen, 

black. 
And  quivering  with  torture  most  intense. 

Dante  tnus  describes  Cerberus,  which 
was  shewn  to  him  by  Virgil,  in  one  of  the 
regions  of  the  Inferno. 

Cerbero,  fiera,  crudelc  e  diversa. 
Con  tre  gole,  caninamente  latra 
Sorrala  gente  che  quivi  e  sommerBa. 

Gli  occhi  ha  vermigli,  e  la  liarba  unta  ed  atra; 
E'l  ventre  largo,  e  unghiate  le  mani, 
Graffia  gli  spirti,  gli  scunjaert  isquatra, 
Quando  ei  scorse  Cerbero  il  gran  vermo, 
Le  bocclie  asperse,  et  mostrocei  le  sanne  : 
Non  avea  membro  che  tenesse  lerino. 

Some  admirers  of  Dante  would  thitik 
such  a  picture  of  terror  as  that  described 
by  PoUok  inadmissible  ;  although  there 
are  freqi'ent  j)assages  to  be  found  in  the 


Inferno,  which  indicate  a  taste  no  less  re- 
fined than  that  evinced  by  Maturin,  who 
so  painfully  minutes  the  gradations  of 
human  suffering  ;  the  description  of  the 
tortures  of  the  Alctrymists,  "  dal  capo  a 
pie  di  schianze  maculati,"is  bynomeans 
less  repulsive  than  the  extravagancies  of 
either  Maturin  or  Lerois.  Doubtless,  the 
Cerberus  of  Dante  suggested  the  idea  to 
Pollok,  although  he  has  not  evinced  any 
servile  imitation  of  the  original.  The  ex- 
pression "  diversa,"  indicating  the  multi- 
farious form  of  Cerberus,  is  splendid,  and 
at  once  displays  the  conception  of  the  poet, 
although  our  author  has  depicted  his  per- 
sonification with  much  terror,  he  has  not 
displayed  the  conciseness  of  Dante,  who 
represents  so  much  in  a  single  line— 
"  Graffia  gli  spirti  gli  scuoja  ed  isquatra," 
displays  at  once  the  destructive  cruelty  of 
Cerberus — the  simple  beauty  of  "  non 
avea,"  &c.  (and  not  a  limb  of  him  but 
moved)  is  equalled  by  the  expression 
•■'  writhings  infinite," 

The  description  of  "  Eternal  Death," 
though  very  different  to  any  creation  of 
Milion  or  Dante,  displays  a  conceptioc 
trul\-  grand — 


-  out  it  thrust  a  dart  that  might  have 
made 


The  knees  of  terror  quake,  and  on  it  hung, 
Williin  the  triple  barbs,  a  being  pierced 
Through  soul  and  body  both. 

The  most  objectionable  part  of  the  poem, 
is  that  in  which  virtue  is  represented  as 
walking  in  hell,  and  who  the  poet  says, 

•  from  its  own  essential  beams  gave 


Light  to  itself,  that  made  the  gloom  more  dark. 

The  situation  of  virtue  is  somewhat  ludi- 
crous; and  the  idea  of  "  giving  light  to 
itself  "  is  not  original  ;  the  same  expres- 
.sion  is  frequent  among  the  Italian  poets, 
and  has  since  been  adopted  by  .Sliellev  and 
Moore  "  she  moved  in  light  of  her  own 
making  ;"   and 


it  moved 


In  the  light  of  its  own  loveliness- 

Pollok  adduces  many  splendid  personi- 
fications of  virtue  and  vice  ;  but  had  he, 
like  Dante,  given  litem  a  "  local  habita- 
tion and  a  name,"  and  not  delineated  them 
as  abstract  beings,  which  can  have  no 
relation  with  mortality,  he  would  have 
imparted  an  additional  lustre  to  the  whole 
pcem.  Virtue  may  be  described  in  all 
the  glowing  imagery  of  poetry,  and  be 
still  i  capalde  of  inculcating  a  moral  prin- 
cijde.  When  we  are  convinced  tiiai  the 
creation  is  too  finely  wrought  to  have 
existed  any  where  but  in  the  reverie  of 
■the  poet,  as  a  poetical  fiction  alone  it  de- 
mands our  admiration,  for  that  which  has 
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no  physical  existence  cannot  afTect  the 
Understanding  or  pr;<inoie  \irtue.  It  is  in 
ihis  observance  that  Danto  stands  unrival- 
led ;  he  evcrv  where  combines  truili  with 
grandeur,  and  the  mind  recojinizes  a  pro- 
baliilily  in  liis  descriptions.  He  does  not 
exhibit  virtue  or  vice  as  fictitious  person- 
ages, but  represents  all  tlie  attributes  of 
the  one  harmonised  in  the  celestial 
Beatrice,  and  all  the  gradations  of  the 
other  displayed  in  personages  who  had 
been  familiar  to  the  world  :  ambition  is 
personififd  in  Capaneo,  and  tyranny  in 
Dionysius.  However  splendid  may  be 
the  paradise  of  Milton,  its  pillars  of  sa- 
phire  and  gold,  and  its  gorgeous  struc- 
tures are  not  believed  to  exist  any  where 
but  in  the  conception  of  tlie  poet ;  while 
that  of  Dante  is  described  in  a  manner  so 
simply  grand  and  comprehensible,  that  it 
is  imperative  the  greater  preference  should 
be  given  to  that  poetry  which  affects  the 
understanding,  rather  than  thu  which 
delights  th«i,senses  :  the  poet  simply  de- 
scribes heaven  as  that  place  which  divinity 
illumines  more  than  any  otlier,  and  that 
the  human  mind  cannot  comprehend  its 
attributes  : — 

fuMO 

Nostra  intelletto  si  profoada  tanto 

Cbe  retro  la  niem»ria  nou  puii  in- 

Notwithstanding  the  comparative  in- 
feriority of  Pollok  to  Dante,  in  giving  to 
virtue  and  vice  poetic  attributes,  rather 
tlian  a  personification  with  mortality,  he 
greatly  resembles  him  in  the  minor  beau- 
ties of  language  and  expression.  Dante 
beautifully  apostrophises  Homer — signer 
deir  aliissimo  canto.  The  description  of 
the  poet  by  Pollok— 

He  from  descending,  stooped  to  touch 
The  loftiest  thought 

and  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  more 
beautiful  appellation  than  that  which  he 
gives  to  Dante  himself — 

'  darker  than  augtit 


Thatbe,  the  bard  three  visioned.t  darkest  saw. 

The  following  animated  description  of  the 
poet  is  w  orthy  tlie  i.'raphic  pen  of  its  pro- 
totype :  — 

And  in  the  silent  rigils  of  the  night, 
When  iininspirt-d  men  reposed,  the  bard 
Gti4sily  of  countenance,  and  from  his  eye 
Oft  streaming  wild  unearthly  lire,  sat  up, 
And  sent  ima(;inaliou  forth,  and  searched 
The  far  and   near,   heaven,   earth  and  gloomy 

hell. 
For  fiction  new,  for  thought,  unthoughtbeforei 
And  when  some  curious  rare  ide.i  peered 
Upon  bis  mind,  he  dipped  his  hastjr  pen. 
And    by  the  glimmering  lamp,   or  moonlight 

beam 
That    thro'  his    lattice   peep'd,    wrote  fondljr 

duwu 
What  seemM  in  truth  imperishable  song. 

t  Alluding  to  his  three  visions,  called  L'ln- 
ferno,  Purgaturi.i,  an;l  ParaJiso 


There  is  sometimes  a  gloom  of  ini'^an- 
thropy  in  his  language  that  we  ."hould  be 
willing  to  think  an  assunipiion  ;  Byron 
has  been  often  instanced  as  the  prince  of 
mbanthropist,  and  from  many  passages 
in  this  poem,  we  perceive  that  the  aiiihtir 
has  adopted  the  same  opinion.  It  has  fre- 
quently happened  that  the  character  of  this 
illustrious  individual  has  been  considered 
with  too  sreat  a  reference  to  the  nature  of 
his  poetry  ;  misanthropy  is  less  the  attri- 
bute of  mortality  than  the  feigned  assump- 
tion of  men  of  genius  ;  and  it  may  be  to 
this  circumstance  that  we  must  attribute 
the  possession  of  the  following  poetical 
lines,  descriptive  of  the  '  victim  of  dis- 
appointment'— 

he  as  some  atom  seemed,  which  God 

Had  m.ide  supertluousiy,  and  needed  not 
To  build  creation  with  ;  but  back  again 
To  nothing  threw,  and  left  it  in  the  void 
With  everlasting  sense  that  once  it  was. 

"  The  Course  of  Time"  d. splays 
throughout  a  vein  of  poetry  and  a  gran- 
deur of  conception  truly  original,  but  it 
is  not  likely  ever  to  become  so  popular  as 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  or  the  "  Divina  Corn- 
media."  Although  the  genius  of  Dante 
and  Milton  was  not  appreciated  by  their 
contemporaries,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred 
that  Pollok  will  also  attain  the  meridian 
of  popularity  in  some  future  age.  To 
Dante  as  to  Milton  he  was  eijual  in  jioint 
of  poetic  genius,  but  was  less  acquainted 
with  the  constituents  of  universal  poetry. 
In  "  The  Course  of  Time"  there  is  no  re- 
gular action  displayed,  and  but  little  hu- 
man interest  created  ;  the  author  has  care- 
fully avoided  every  classic  allusion  or 
local  reference  :  it  is  a  production  isolated 
from  the  various  species  of  poetry,  whether 
epic  or  didactic  ;  and  however  great  the 
genius  of  the  author  might  have  been,  his 
inadvertence  to  the  more  dramatic  prin- 
ciples of  poetical  composition  will  bereave 
him  of  that  extensive  popularitv  his  ta- 
lents would  have  demanded.  It  was  in 
this  combination  of  art  and  genius  that 
Dante  became  superior  to  everv  poet  that 
had  existed  ;  he  represents  to  the  reade-  a 
perfect  and  complete  action,  and  employs 
no  similies  but  those  which  have  their 
origin  in  nature,  and  delineates  no  scene 
of  terror  which  is  not  capable  of  exciting 
emotions  in  the  human  breast. — G.  M.  B. 


CRIPPLED  JEMJiy. 

(A      STREET     CIBCL'LAR.J 

(For  the  Olio.  J 

Lon<lon's  promi  city's  hiebly  f.nmed 

By  Allen— Maitl<n<l—titow, 
The  crooked,  crippled,  halt,  and  maim'd. 

Unite  to  keep  it  so  ; 
For,  day  l<y  day,   their  merchandise 
I"-  Vended  in  the—'  London  Cries. ' 
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Like  Bow  Church  belfiy  tower  that  rocks 

The  clappers  in  the  steeple. 
So  Jemmy  by  his  movements  shocks 

The  feelings   of  the  people. 
As  he  l!i  Crutch-ed  Friars  tach  day 
Pursues  the  '  Counter  in  his  way.' 

His  feet  are  towed,  one  eye  is  patch'd, 

His  face  is  wan  and  wizen  : 
Like  a  crazed  hut  his  poll  is  thatch'd 

With  gloss'd-hat  rarely  risen  ; 
His  only  '  issue's  in  his  leg,' 
Which  runs,  the  more  he  stands, — to  beg. 

Like  Gretna's  Smith,  he  matches  makes, 

Which  flare  away  wiili  speed  ; 
And  for  his  brimstone  fees  he  takes 

To  aid  his  tramp  led  cieed  : 
Though  Nature's  lorm'd  his  figure  lame. 
He  greatly  values — Walkingame. 

A  promotitory  wen  in  prime 

Stands  high  upon  his  chin  ; 
His  dial  nose  points  out  of  time. 

As  time  his  cheek  points  in  : 
Coulil  Jemmy  reign  iu  civic  state 
He'd  hold  his  '  Guild'  at— Cripple-gute. 

Wliile  fashion  wanes,  wbile  health  declines. 

And  youths  and  pleasures  fade. 
Pilgrim-like  Jemmy  courts  his  shrines, 

Making  a  good  crus-ade  ; 
And  when  the  sun  descends  the  west, 
'1  hen  down  goes  Jemmy  down  to  rest.         P, 


THE  WARRIOR'S  SONG. 

(from    the    FRENCH.*^ 


The  star  of  night,  with  placid  light. 
Is  looking  on  the  tents  of  France  ; 
Without  the  camp,  a  valiant  knight 
Thus  sings,  as  resting  on  his  lance  : 
Fly,  zephyrs,  joyous  zephyrs  fly. 

Tell  to  my  faithful  love  my  story, 
And  say  I  bear  me  gallantly 
For  Love  and  Glory. 

At  morning's  light  full  many  a  knight, 
In  martial  order  will  advance. 
And  if  I  perish  in  the  fight, 
I'll  perish,  grasping  tight  my  lance  ; 
Then  zephyrs,  joyous  zephyrs  fly, 

Tell  to  my  sorrowing  love  my  story, 
And  say  in  battle-tield  I  die 
For  Love  and  Glory. 


INDIAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

ORIGINAL    LETTER     FROM     A     PDNDH     AT 
UMBICA,   HINDOOSTAN. 

To  the  Honble. 
Sir, 

I  very  poor  servant  niosl  humbly  be^^ 
leave  to  inform  yonr  Imnour,  tliat  I  have  a 
greati.st  sorrow  for  no  obtained  any  fjood 
message  by  the  order  letters,  since  you 
have  set  off  for  that  quarter,   l)ut  in  your 


kindness  I  perform  that  duty  on  pleased, 
where  you  have  appointed  me  of  the  courts 
to  the  Pundit's  Office,  at  Bnrdwan,  and 
for  that  is  no  leisure  me.  Therefore  I  am 
unable  to  go  to  visit  your  feet,  for  the  fes- 
tivals court  is  over,  and  I  arrived  for  the 
worships  of  images  at  home,  and  for  those 
performing  will  stay  in  house  a  Umbica, 
10  the  5  November.  You  are.  Sir,  Right 
Honourable,  noble  excellency,  your  lord- 
ship ;  and  I  am  a  certain  refugee  unto 
your  feet,  and  is  expected  that  you  must 
be  pleased  to  honour  me  by  the  writing 
orders,  with  all  good  newses,  and  with 
health  of  body.     I  am.  Sir, 

Your  a  true  very  poor  servant, 
Jazince  Pershad  Neray  ruten, 
Behtacharige  Pundit 
The  1st  October,  1823. 
Umbica,  near  the  Colna. 


SINGULAR  PHRASES. 


Gwabr-Merched. — A  payment  or  fine 
made  to  the  lords  of  some  manors  upon 
the  marriage  of  their  tenants'  daughters, 
or  otherwise  upon  their  committing  the 
act  of  incontinency. 

Hail- Work  Folk,  (Holy-Work  folk.) 
Persons  who  hold  lands  for  the  service  of 
repairing  or  defending  some  church,  or 
sepulchre. 

Half-tongue. — A  jury  impanelled  in 
a  cause  where  a  foreigner  is  a  party. 

Hay,  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  haye, 
a  hedge  ;  a  net  to  catch  rabbits  in  ;  an 
inclosure ;  a  forest  or  park  fenced 
with  rails  ;  hence  to  dance  the  Hay,  is 
to  dance  in  a  ring. 

Hobblers— Men,  who  by  their  tenures 
were  obliged  to  maintain  a  little  light  nag 
tor  certifying  any  invasion  towards  the 
sea-side  ;  certain  Irish  knights,  who  served 
as  light-horsemen  upon  hobbies. 

Hussding-people,  were  formerly  con- 
sidered as  communicants  at  the  sacra- 
ment. 

Jews'  Ears.— A  spongy  substance 
growing  about  the  root  of  an  elder  tree 

Lep  and  Lace. —  In  the  manor  of 
Whittle  in  Essex,  is  a  custom  thai  every 
cart  which  comes  over  a  part  thereof', 
called  Green  bury,  pays  fourpence  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  except  it  be  a  noble- 
man's cart.  P. 


ST^f  Is^otc  aBooli, 


*  The  original  of  this  doug  was  a  great  fa- 
vourite in  the  French  imperial  army 


HATRED    OF   THE    NORMANS. 

In    the   beginning  of  the  Conqueror's 
reign,  tiie  ram  oui  of  the  Knglish  towards 
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the  new-come  Normans  was  such,  that 
finding;  them  single  in  woods,  or  remote 
places,  thev  secretly  nuirihereJ  them,  and 
the  deoil-doers  could  never  be  di>covered  ; 
whereupon,  it  was  onl.iined,  that  tht-  hun- 
dred wherein  a  Norni.in  was  found  slain, 
and  iht>  niunierer  not  taken,  shoidd  be  con- 
demned to  pay  to  tlie  kinu' £■'56,  or  £2^  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  the  hundred. 


EXTRACT      FKOM     A     SERMON     OF     BISHOP 

LATIMER,    PREACHED    BEFORE     EDWARD 

VI.    A.D.   1549. 

"  There  was  a  Bishop  of  Winchester*, 
in  King  Henry  V'lih's  days,  which  Kin^ 
was  but  a  child,  and  yet  there  were  many 
good  acts  made  in  his  childhood,  and  I  do 
not  read  that  they  were  broken.  This 
Bishop  was  a  {jreat  man  born,  and  did 
bear  such  a  stroke  tliat  he  was  able  to 
shoulder  the  Lord  Protectorf.  Well,  it 
chanced,  that  the  Lord  Protector  and  he 
fell  out, and  ilie  Bishop  would  bear  nothing 
at  all  with  him,  but  played  me  the  Satra- 
pa,  .so  that  the  Regent  of  France  j  was 
fain  to  be  sent  for,  from  beyond  the  seas, 
to  set  them  at  one,  and  to  go  between 
them.  For  the  Bishop  was  able  to  buckle 
with  the  Lord  Protector,  as  he  was  with 
him.  Was  not  this  a  good  prelate  .'  He 
should  have  been  at  home,  preaching  in 
his  diocese  in  a  warrian.  This  Protector 
was  so  noble  and  goodly  a  man,  that  he 
was  called  of  every  man,  the  good  Duke 
Humphrey.  He  kept  such  a  house,  as 
never  was  kept  since  in  England,  without 
any  enhancing  of  rents,  I  warrant  you, 
or  any  such  matter.  And  the  Bishop  for 
standing  so  slifly  by  the  matter,  and 
beariiiif  up  the  order  of  our  mother,  tlie 
holv  church,  was  made  Cardinal  at  Calais, 
and  thither  the  Bishop  of  Rome  sent  him 
a  Cardinal's  hat.  He  should  have  had  a 
Tyburn  tippet,  a  halfpenny  halter,  and 
all  such  proud  prelates,  these  Romish 
hearts  never  brought  good  into  England. 

"  Upon  this,  the  Bishop  goeih  me  to 
the  Queen  Marjraret,  the  King's  wife,  a 
proud  woman  and  a  stout,  and  persuaded 
her,  that  if  the  Duke  were  in  such  authority 
still,  and  lived,  the  people  would  honour 
him  more  than  they  did  the  King,  and 
the  King  should  not  be  set  by  ;  and  so, 
between  them,  I  cannot  tell  how  it  came 
to  pass,  but  at  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  in  a 
parliament,  the  good  Duke  Humphrey 
was  smothered." 


■  Heory  Beaurort,  rreat  uiicle  to  Henrv 
VI. 

t  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Oloucc>t«r,  uncle  to 
the  Kin^. 

}  Juha,  Dukeof  Be<1fort1,  uncle  to  the  King 


SIR   THOMAS   Moni:. 

This  unfortunate  knight  was  the  most 
inconsistent  of  men  :  ihouyh  formed  lor 
family  life,  he  could  drive  his  wife  to 
elope  by  hi-;  imprudent  sarcasms  ;  and, 
thou!.'h  .said  to  be  humane  by  nature,  he 
could  attend  for  hours  on  the  agonies  of 
a  gentleman  (James  Bdinham)  whippeil 
and  tortured  on  suspicion  of  heretical 
principles.  When  we  add  to  these  traits, 
that  in  Parliament  he  had,  as  speaker, 
shown  himself  one  of  the  mo-t  profligate 
tools  of  Henry's  despoti.sin,  we  shall  per- 
haps think  that  his  learning  and  wit 
have  most  strangely  fa.scinated  the  his- 
torians of  his  period.  Sir  Thomas  More 
would  have  taken  the  oath,t  miirht  he 
have  altered  the  wording  of  it  a  little,  to 
make  it  suit  his  principles.  Cranmer  and 
Cromwell,  who  both  loved  him,  earnesilv 
pres.sed  him  lo  conform. 

Cranmer  even  condescended  to  casiii.strv 
that  he  might  save  his  friend.  '  On  the 
one  hand,'  said  he,  '  you  are  doubtful 
as  to  the  point  in  question  ;  on  the  other, 
you  are  certain  that  you  ought  to  obey 
your  prince, — let  doubt  then  give  way  to 
certainty.' 

LINNiEUS 

Linnaeus,  the  celebrated  botanist,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  propagating  cochineal 
in  Europe  ;  and,  after  many  fruitle.s.s  ef- 
forts, he  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining 
through  the  medium  of  one  of  his  pupils, 
who  was  in  Mexico,  a  nopal  covered  with 
cochinillas.  The  plant  arrived  at  Upsal 
at  a  moment  when  he  was  busily  engag- 
ed ;  but  his  gardener  immediately  planted 
it ;  and  cleaned  it  so  eflTectually  of  what 
he  imagined  to  be  vermin,  that  when  Lin- 
naeus hastened  to  view  this  rare  acquisi- 
tion, he  did  not  find  a  single  insect  alive. 
H.  B. 

DESCRIPTION    OF    THE    COFFEE    SHRLB. 

The  coffee  shrub  grows  to  the  height  of 
eight  or  ten  feet  ;  the  twigs  rise  bv  pairs 
opposite  lo  each  other,  as  do  the  leaves 
on  the  twigs,  one  pair  being  about  two 
inches  from  another.  The  leaves  are 
about  four  inches  long  and  two  broad  in 
the  middle,  from  whence  they  decrea.se  lo 
both  extremities,  endiii;;  in  a  point.  They 
are  nearly  of  the  form  of  a  bay-leaf,  and 
are  smooth,  and  without  any  incisures  on 
the  edge.s.     The  ^lhrub  has  a  grey,  .smooili 


t  The  oith  here  mentioned  virat  one  irhlch 
expr«<i*d  au  .•cqiiit'iicetice  in  the  dlvorre  of 
Cudi  rinr  of  Arr;  gon,  «i'd  the  ruccrsaion  of 
Henry  the  Ki/lill.'>  iliildren  I  y  any  buboiquent 
marriage.  Sir  Thomas  Jture.  an<l  Ki»her, 
Bishop  uf  Rocbe^te^.  both  refused  it, — the 
consequence  of  so  duiog  entailed  ii^'on  tUciu 
destruction. 
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I);irk  ;  (lie  wood  is  white,  and  has  not 
imich  pith.  The  fruit  hangs  on  tlie  twigs 
by  a  foot-stalk,  sometimes  one,  two, 
three,  or  more  in  the  same  place.  These 
shrubs  are  watered  by  artificial  channels, 
like  other  vegetables,  and  after  three  or 
four  years'  bearing,  the  natives  plant  new 
shrubs,  because  the  old  ones  then  begin 
to  decline.  The  Arabians  dry  the  berry 
in  the  sun,  and  afterwards  take  off  the 
outward  husk  with  hand-mills.  In  the 
hot  seasons,  they  use  these  husks  roasted 
instead  of  coffee-berries,  and  esteem  the 
liquor  impregnated  with  them  more  cool- 
ing and  refreshing.  H.  B. 

MALTESE    ORANGES. 

"  The  oranges  of  Malta,"  says  Bry- 
done,  in  his  Tour,  "  certainly  deserve  the 
character  they  have  of  being  the  finest  in 
the  world.  The  season  continues  for  up- 
wards of  seven  months,  from  November 
till  the  middle  of  June  ;  during  which 
time,  tho^e  beautiful  trees  are  always  co- 
vered with  abundance  of  this  delicious 
fruit.  Many  of  them  are  of  the  red  kind, 
much  .superior,  in  my  opinion,  to  the 
others,  which  are  rather  too  luscious. 
They  are  produced,  I  am  told,  from  the 
common  orange  bud,  engrafted  on  the 
pomegranate  stock.  The  juice  of  this 
fruit  is  red  as  blood,  and  of  a  fine  fla- 
vour.   

FACULTIES    OF    BRUTES. 

The  dog  is  the  only  animal  that  dreams  ; 
and  he  and  the  elephant  the  only  animals 
that  understand  looks  ;  the  elephant  is  the 
only  animal  that,  besides  man,  feels  en- 
nui;  the  dog,  the  only  quadruped  that 
has  been  brought  to  speak.  Leibnitz 
bears  witness  to  a  hound,  in  Saxony,  that 
could  speak  distinctlv  thirty    word^. 

—  Med.  Gaz. 

ORIGIN    OF    JET. 

In  the  Cabinet  of  Mineralogy,  in  Lan- 
guedoc.  M.  Chaptal  preserved  several 
pieces  of  wood,  whose  external  part  is  in 
the  state  of  jet,  whiie  the  internal  part 
still  remains  in  the  ligneous  state  ;  so  that 
the  transition  from  the  vegetable  to  the 
mineral  state  may  be  distinctly  observed. 
At  Montpelier  have  been  dug  up  several 
cart-loads  of  trees  converted  into  jet,  with 
their  original  forms  so  perfectly  preserved 
that  the  species  of  trees  thus  bitumenised 
can  often  be  determined.  A  specimen  of 
jet  from  Vachery  can  be  distinctly  recog- 
nized as  retaining  the  texture  of  the  wal- 
nut-tree ;  and  the  texture  of  the  beech 
can  be  traced  in  the  jet  from  Bosrup,  in 
Scania.  The  most  singular  instances  are 
of  a  wooden  shovel,  which  M.  Chaptal, 
whose  authority  is  undoubted,  aftirins  to 
have  been  converted  into  pure  jet. 

Mag.  of  Nat.  His. 


^mi(XiX    ^}3ovt0    anil 
^ajsttmrisi.  (iVo.  1.) 

(For  the  Olio.) 


GOLFING. 

The  Golf  is  an  amusement  peculiar  to 
Scotland,  where  it  has  been  practised  from 
the  remotest  antiquity.  The  sport  is  very 
popular,  and  is  played  by  persons  of  dis- 
tinction. One,  two,  or  more  persons  are 
usuallv  chosen  on  each  side,  and  "  the 
scene  of  action,"  is  a  fine  level  field.  The 
balls  used  are  extremely  hard,  and  about 
the  size  of  a  tennis-ball  ;  and  the  club 
with  which  the  ball  is  struck  is  formed 
of  ash,  slender  and  elastic,  having  a  crook- 
ed head,  faced  with  horn  and  loaded  with 
lead,  to  lender  it  heavy.  A  set  of  clubs 
consists  of  five  in  number  ;  a.  play-cluby 
for  giving  the  stroke  ;  a  scraper  ;  a  spoon 
iron-headed  club ;  and  a  short  club, 
called  a  putter.  The  second,  third,  and 
fourth  of  these  are  used  for  removing  the 
ball  from  inconvenient  situations,  and  the 
putter  where  a  short  stroke  is  intended. 
The  balls  are  struck  by  these  clubs  into 
small  holes  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  one  another,  and  he  or  they 
who  convey  the  ball  into  these  holes  in 
succession  with  the  fewest  strokes,  is  de- 
clared (he  winner.  The  distance  to  which 
an  expert  player  will  strike  is  amazing. 

In  1744,  a  company  of  Golfers  was  es- 
tablished in  Edinburgh,  at  which  time  the 
Town  Council  gave  them  a  silver  Club, 
to  be  annually  played  for  by  the  mem- 
bers. 

By  a  statute  of  James  II.,  in  1557,  this 
amusement,  together  with  that  of  foot-ball, 
was  prohibited,  that  it  might  not  inter- 
fere with  the  more  martial  exercises  of 
the  "  v)enpon-shaunng ."  Notwithstand- 
injr  this,  however,  his  Majesty,  we  are 
told,  was  a  lover  of  this  game,  and  an 
expert  player. f  W.  H,  H. 


Cu0tom^  of  Uavtowjsf 
CotmtvtVjS. 


CURIOUS     ANCIENT    NORTHUMBERLAND 
CUSTOM. 

In  Alnwick,  (Northumberland,)  a  most 
singular  ceremony  is  practised  upon  every 
one  who  seeks  the  freedom  of  that  ancient 
town.  By  a  clause  in  the  charter,  every 
new  freeman  is  obliged  to  jump  into  an 


t  A  game  similar  to  this  i.-s  played  in  West- 
morlaiiil,  und.r  the  denomination  of  bat-stick, 
and  is,  I  am  inclined  totliink,  a  corruption  of 
the  above. 
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ailjacent  bo^',  and  walk  tlirougli  it.  This 
bog  is  in  some  parts  iniicli  ileeper  than 
others,  and  the  imeon.--cious  freeman 
sometimes  waddles  tliroiit;Ii  parts  only 
knee-deep,  wlien,  in  the  next  instant,  he 
sinks  up  to  his  chin  in  tilth.  Crowds  as- 
semble to  witness  the  performance  cf  this 
ludicrous  ceremony  ;  and  numerous  plans 
are  contrived  before  the  day  of  trial,  to 
render  the  passiige  as  difficult  as  poss  ble. 
The  bo;j  is  ni  a  lar;;e  field,  close  by  the 
abbey,  and  is  of  some  extent.  And  all 
ihi^i  must  be  done  before  the  novice  can 
be  free  of  the  city. 

The  custom  has  its  origin  from  King 
John's  liappening-,  when  riding  that  way , 
to  stick  fa>t  in  the  bog  ;  and  he  imposed 
this  penally  on  the  inhabitants  for  not 
keeping  their  roads  in  better  condition. 

W.  H.  H. 


SiufcDotuina. 


HBNP.Y    FIELDING. 

FiELDiNf;  being  one  day  in  Andrew 
Millar's  shi>p,  the  bookseller,  in  conver- 
•^ation  with  .some  others,  he  was  observ- 
ing that  though  he  allowed  Scotchmen  a 
good  deal  of  acumen  and  learning,  they 
had  little  or  no  humour,  ami  were  besides 
very  credulous.  This  being  denied  by 
one  of  the  party,  Fielding  betted  him  a 
guinea  that  he  would  tell  Andrew  Millar 
(who  had  just  at  that  lime  stepped  into 
the  back  parlour)  a  story  that  no  man 
would  believe  but  himself.  The  wa^'er 
being  accepte<I,  and  Millar  returned  ti 
his  shop,  Fielding  very  gravely  asked  his 
rdvice  about  setting  up  a  coach.  Millar, 
who  knew  his  circumstances,  at  once 
exclaimed  against  the  exlravauance  and 
folly  of  it.  "Nay,  but,"  said  Fielding, 
"  you  dont  know  how  1  intend  to  manage 
This  coach  shall  be  ready  at  mv  office- 
iloor  every  morning  at  a  certain  hour,  to 
carry  the  people  who  are  brought  before 
me  as  a  police  magistrate,  to  their  several 
destinations.  Now,  as  I  have,  upon  an 
average  5,000  people  brought  before  me 
in  a  year,  take  the  calculation  at  two 
shillings  per  head,  that  will  produce  £500 
a  year,  which  will  give  me  the  cnnvenience 
and  eclat  of  a  coach,  and  put  £5*X)  a  year 
in  my  pocket.  Well,  what  do  you  think 
of  my  scheme  ?" 

Millar  seemed  astonished  for  awhile; 
at  la«t  breaking  rut  into  a  passion,  he  ex- 
claimed it  was  the  silliest,  maddest  scheme 
he  ever  heard  of  :  that  lie  not  only  would 
expose  himself  to  the  world,  but  would 
likewise  run  the  risk  of  catching  all  kinds 
of  those  disorders  which  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds were  subject  to."      "  Well,   An- 


drew," replied  Fielding,  "  I  shall  consider 
of  what  you  say;  in  ihe  mean  time,"  (look- 
ing at  the  gentleman  he  had  betted  with 
\ery  significantly)  "please  to  hand  me 
over  a  guinea,  which  you  will  believe  I 
have  won."  The  other  admitted  the  wa- 
ger won,  gave  Fielding  his  guinea,  and 
thev  all  heartily  enjoyed  the  laugh  at 
Millar's  expense. 


BANNISTER    THE    VOCALIST. 

It  is  related  of  Charles  Bannister,  that 
when  returning  to  town  from  Epsom,  in 
A  gig,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  they 
found  themselves  pennyless  when  they 
arrived  at  Kensington  Gate,  where  the 
man  would  not  let  them  pass  without 
paying  the  toll.  Banni.ster,  however,  of- 
fered to  sing  him  a  song,  and  immediately 
struck  up  the  "  Tempest  of  War  ;  "  his 
voice  was  heard  afar,  and  "  Bannister' 
Bannister !"  was  the  cry.  The  gate  was 
soon  thronged,  and  he  was  loudly  en- 
cored by  the  voters  returning  from  Brent- 
ford ;  this  he  complied  with,  and  the 
turnpike  man  declared  him  to  be  "a  no- 
ble fellow,"  and  that  he  would  pav  fifty 
tolls  for  him  at  any  gate. — I^ollekin'i 
Life  and  Times 

HOGARTH. 

This  celebrated  artist,  who  was  a  great 
frequenter  of  houses  supported  by  liber- 
lines,  went  to  Moll  King's  in  Covent  Gar- 
den, accompanied  by  his  friend  Hay- 
man,  who  was  at  all  times  delighted  to 
see  that  moral  teacher  of  mankind  sketch 
from  nature.  They  had  not  been  in  the 
brothel  ten  minutes,  before  Hogarth  took 
out  his  book  to  draw  two  ladies,  whose 
dispute  bespoke  a  warm  contest ;  and, 
at  last,  one  of  them,  who  had  taken  a 
mouthful  of  gin,  sfpiirted  it  in  the  other's 
face,  which  so  delighted  the  artist,  that  he 

exclaimed,   '  Frank,    mind     the    b s 

mniith !  "  This  incident  Hogarth  has 
introduced  in  the  ihird  plate  of  the  Rake's 
Progress. 

ANTIQUARIAN    CURIOSITY. 

A  Lady,  sometime  back,  on  a  visit  to 
the  British  Museum,  asked  the  person  in 
attendance  if  they  had  a  skull  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  ?  Being  answered  in  the  ne- 
gative,— '*  Dear  me,"  said  she,  "  that's 
.somethin<r  very  strange,  they've  one  at 
Oxford  r 


EPITAPH 


In  Denmore  Church-yard,  Ireland. 

"  Here  lie  the  remains  of  John  Hall, 
Grocer. — The  world  is  not  worth  a  fig, 
and  I  have  good  raitoru  for  saving  so.' 
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«•   Brlnstaii. 


St.  Berlille. 


St.  Ivjuiuiril. 


Pru-ilei-imus 


,St.   WUlehatl. 


t» 


10 


■:-M.  .Sunaf.Tri 


St.  'I'lieodorus. 


.St.  .hist us. 


Nov.  J  St.  Brifistaii  was  the  successor  of  Erithstan  in  tlie 
i  see  (if  Winchester.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  lioly 
I  tiiui  learned  man.  His  death  happened  A.i>.  431. 
16H8. — Tiie  annivt*rsary  of  the  Revolution  is  com- 
memoiated  on  tliis  d.iy.  when  the  throne  of  Eu"- 
lanil  liecime  invested  in  the  illustrious  house  of 
Orange.  Although  this  day  is  marked  in  the  Al- 
manacks as  the  one  on  which  William  III  landed, 
yet  the  evenldid  not  tnke  place  till  the  ."ith. 
St.  Bertille  was  ujjpointed  for  her  piety  and  holy 
disposition  Atiliess  of  the  Abbey  of  Chelles  by 
Harthihia-,  the  wite  of  Clovis  II.  a.d.  41!,  which 
moniistery  she  governed  for  the  space  of  forty  six 
years.  She  closed  htr  life  in  fi9J, 
(lO.'i.^Oii  this  day  tlie  couspirncy  formed  to  blow 
up  ihe  Parliaineut  was  discovered  and  h.ippily 
frustrated.  The  disclosure  of  this  plot  is  attri- 
l>iii>d  to  Francis  Tresham  of  Rothwell,  North- 
amiitonsliire,  who  is  recorded  to  have  been  the 
instrument  of  the  discovery  of  this  foul  atti-nipl, 
by  sending  a  letter  to  Lord  Monteagle,  the  hus- 
band of  his  sistt-r,  which  led  to  the  deteetiou  of 
the  conspiracy,  and  prevented  this  dreadful  and 
revolting  devastation. 
it  St.  Leonard  was  a  French  nobleman  nt  the  court 
of  Clovis  I.  He  was  converted  to  the  failh  by 
Uemigius,  Bishop  of  Hheims,  He  left  the  mo- 
nastery where  he  had  assumed  the  religious  habit, 
and  retired  to  a  forest  four  leagues  from  Ijimoges. 
He  died  at  a  place  called  Noidllac,  where  he  had 
built  himself  an  oratory,  a.d.55'J  St.  Leonard  has 
always  been  implored  by  prisoners  ds  their  guar- 
dian saint. 
|Si7. — On  this  day  died  the  beloved  and  universally 
lamented  Princess  Charlotte,  tlie  only  daughter 
of  his  present  Majesty,  in  child-hed,  jst.  22. 
Our  saint  was  the  Urst  Bishop  of  Padua.     He  dinl 

A.D    104. 
131)4. — Killed  on  this  day  in  assaulting  a  fort  ne^r 
Brest,  the  gallant  Sir  Martin  Frobisher,  one  of 
our  earliest   navigators.     This  officer  in  157fi  at- 
tempted to  discover  a  North   West  passiige,   but 
without  success.     In  IftSihe  distinguished  him- 
self whilst  serving  under  Drake  in  IheWest  Indies; 
and  he  also  had  a  band  in  defeating  the  Spanish 
Arm-id^  in  1.^)85. 
>i  This  saint  was  by  birth  an  Englishman  ;  lie  became 
the  first  Bishop  of  Bremen  and  apostle  of  the 
Sa.\on«in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,     He  died  in 
the  year  790,  after  having  converted  Duke  Witi- 
kind  and  his  people. 
i;y4. — On  this  day  Warsaw  was  taken  by  the  Rus- 
sians underSuwarrow,  altera  dreadful  slaughter. 
Ou\  of  L'0,UOO  Poles  engaged  in  this  action,  only 
•J, 000  esciipid  the  fury  of  the  Russi.ms. 
riiis  saint  was  martyred  for  his   faith,  being  first 

SLOUiged,  and  then  burnt  alive,  a.d    .106. 
Lord  .Ma\or's  Day.     The  inauguration  feast  of  the 
bead  authority  of  the   City   ot    London,  with  its 
pagemtry.is  an  event  of  the  greatest  moment  to 
the  citizens.      The    tirst  head  magistrate    of  tiie 
city   who  bore  the  addition   ot  Lord  to  that  of 
I     Mayor  was  Walworth,  the  slayer  orilurtbel  Wat 
Tyler,  which  title  was  grante  i  tohim  by  Rich.  1 1. 
lOi.'it.  Justus  was  thefourlh  ArchI  isliop  of  C.mlerbur) ; 
I     he  w;is  a  Roman  by   birth,  and   previous    to    his 
succeeding  Mellitu-s  in  his  see,   he  lilled  tliat  of 
Rochester.     He  died  A.n.  (j27 
i;9i;.— Died  on  this  day  of  apoplexy,    Catharine  I! 
of  Russi.*.     The  reign  of  this  Empress  was  preg- 
nant with  great  political  events,  which  exhibit  her 
mental  powers   in  a  conspicuous  light,   al(houi;U 
disligured  by  many  gross  iuiinoprieties, 
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H  STaU  of  ti)t  \pwrcntts. 


STmiBitratcli    Hrtidr. 


A  TALh)  OF  THE  PYRENEES. 


The  fair  of  Oleron,  though  attended  by 
a.  concourse  of  all  ilie  neijjhbourin?  rus- 
tics, was  reputed  duller,  and   moie   brief 
in  duration,    than    on   any   former  occa- 
sion.    The  bright  May  day   on  which    it 
was    held    served    little  to    animate    the 
crowd  ;    and  lon<j    before  the  customary 
revels  by  moonIit;ht,  Dominic  Elchegopen 
had    packed    up   hi-^    liltle    ba.<iket,    and 
grasped  his  stout  siafT,  on  his   road  home- 
wards.    It  would  be  idle  to  seek  any  cer- 
tain cause  for  that  stagnation  of  enter- 
tainment which  resulted  solely  from  acci- 
dent.    Where   scattered  people,  without 
common  grounds  ot'  pleasure  or   interest, 
fall  together  at  the  hazard  of  being  l-vely, 
or  the  reverse,  it  will  often  happen,  a.son 
this  day,  that   they   require    the    aid  of 
more  social  sympathies  and    personal  at- 
tachments  to    secure  the   happy  end   for 
which  they  have  assembled.     In  vain  the 
puppets  doled  out  their  proper  parts  ; — in 
vain  were  put  forth   the   little   stalls,   on 
Vol.  II.  U 


which  were  gorgeou.sly  displayed  the  fa- 
mous handkerchiefs  from  Pan,  and  the 
I  liens  still  farther  brought  from  the  fac- 
toiies  of  Tarbes ; — in  vain  were  the 
choicest  hams  of  the  district  suspended 
in  goodly  array,  and  the  renowned  moun- 
tain-mules made  to  c.irar>h>  in  the  exer- 
cise-ground. Sunset  seemed  tho  signal 
for  an  almost  general  retreat ;  and  Etche- 
gogen,  as  before-mentioned,  was  one  of 
the  earliest  .seceders. 

He  was  an  honest  and  substantial  house- 
holder of  the  little  town  of  Barcus,  seat- 
ed, as  every  one  knows,  in  the  department 
of  the  Bas  Pyrenees,  and  not  far  from 
one  source  of  the  pleasant  river  Adour, 
of  which  the  two  princi[ial  streams,  tak- 
ing their  origin  in  the  same  mountains 
which  give  rise  to  the  Gallego  and  the 
Arragon,  finally  coalesce  near  the  town 
of  Peyrehorade,  and  fall  into  the  ocean 
between  Bidart  and  Ordres.  He  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way,  meditating  much  as 
concerning  the  degeneracy  of  men,  and 
the  sluggishness  of  the  martei ;  he  thought 
to  have  been  more  fortunate  in  his  sales 
and  purchases,  and  to  have  met  a  pretty 
face  or  two,  which,   for  lack   of  smilei, 

4G 


seemed    to   have    lost     their     prettiiiess. 
Every  now  and   then  a  word  of  mongrel 
French  would  escape  his  lips  in  testimony 
of  his  ill-humour ;    and    the    premature 
dimness  brought  on  by  the  earh-  sinkings 
of  the  sun   behind  the  hills   of  Larreau, 
seemed  to  annoy  him  still  more,  as   if  he 
half   regretted  that   he   had  come    away 
from  the  fair,  the  dulness  of  which  might 
now  he  remedied   by  twilight  freaks  and 
festivity.     Without  pursuing  farther  the 
current  of  his  peevishness,   he  may  now 
be    fancied  as  having   arrived  within   a 
short  distance  of    his  native   place,    the 
small  town  of  Barcus,  and    had   reached 
the  old  wooden  bridge  that  connects  the 
two  banks   of   the  principal  stream   that 
gives  its  tributary   waters  to  the    Adour. 
It  seemed  to  him,   in  spite  of  the  increas- 
ing   darkness,  that   he  could  distinguish 
a  human  form  skulking  amon<jthe  brush- 
wood on  the  left,  as  if  with  the  intent  to 
watch  his   own   route.     Tiie  strangeness 
of  this  sight  provoked  iiis  curiosity  rather 
than  his  a[)prehension.      He  shouted  lus- 
tily, and  in  a  friendly  tone,  to  the  \m 
known  ;  but  an   answer  far  different  to 
any  tlrat  he  had  expected  was  returned  to 


him  before  his  own  words  had  well  issued 
from  his  lips.  A  slight  movement  among 
the  leaves  was  the  prelude  to  the  report 
of  a  rifle,  levelled  too  truly  at  the  honest 
farmer.  The  shot  struck  him,  but  in  no 
vita!  part  ;  he  rolled  along  the  bridge 
to  its  very  parapet,  and  had  not  recovered 
his  consciousr.ebS  before  a  number  of  vil- 
lagers, stailled  by  the  sound,  had  col- 
lected around  their  wounded  friend.  The 
aairressor  had  fled,  or  still  lay  concealed 
hard  by  ;  and  the  discovery  of  his  name 
was  left  to  the  conjectures  of  the  curious. 
Dominic  having  been  carried  home, 
was  examined  minutely  concernitig  the 
circumstances  of  this  event ;  but  the 
nicest  sagacity  of  the  village  sages,  who 
did  not  fail  to  attend  his  sick-bed,  doubt- 
less from  pure  charity — the  inquiries  Oi 
many,  and  scrutiny  of  a  few — all  were 
insufficient  to  explain  av^ay  the  mystery 
of  so  unprovoked  an  attack  upon  a 
harmless  way-farer.  The  night  passed, 
and  the  next  morning,  which  served  to 
summon  home  the  general  mass  of  those 
who  had  attended  the  fair  at  Oleron, 
shewed  that  one  at  least,  and  not  an  in- 
glorious  onCj    was  still    absent  from  his 
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usual  haunt"!.  Kichehoii,  a  name  pro- 
nounced hut  selilom  in  accents  of  un- 
concern— a  name  associated  with  m;iny 
suspicions,  many  ii|iii<i>-ite  feelings  of  pity 
and  terror,  marvel  aiul  lio>tiliiy —  liiche- 
Hon,  the  wild,  llie  de-peraie,  the  wretch- 
ed— he  stood  not  amongst  them  as  he 
used  to  stand — the  leader  of  a  few  care- 
less spirits — the  cast-away,  the  abandon- 
od  of  the  majority  !  He  was  watched, 
he  was  hunted  for — not  from  Inve  or 
anxiety  for  his  welfare,  but  from  the 
mischievous  and  cruel  longin?  which  un- 
kind tempers  manifest  to  affix  on  some 
one.  even  though  he  be  a  familiar  com- 
panion, the  authorship  and  unravelniem 
of  a  m\'>ten-  which  misht  else  pass  away 
and  be  forgotten.  But  this  neighbourly 
care  for  his  discovery  was  all  without 
its  reward  ; — he  came  not — he  was  not 
heard  of,  and  the  disaster  of  poor  Do- 
minic was  imputed  to  the  scape-gallows 
wretch,  whose  memory  was  treated  with 
ven  less  of  charity  than  !iis  conduct  when 
present  and  in  the  midst  of  them. 

The  character  of  Etchehon,  the  miser- 
able subject  of  so  much  village  talk, 
was  involved  in  contradiction,  but  un- 
happily darkened  by  suspicions  which 
almost  wore  the  a  pect  of  certainty.  Those 
who  remembered  him  in  his  younger 
days  spoke  of  him  as  a  strange,  flighty, 
and  daring  man  ;  but  kind  in  his  disposi- 
tion, capable  of  the  loftiest  sentiments, 
tender  and  benevolent.  The  rough  inha- 
bitants of  Barcus  cotild  trace  the  progress 
of  his  character,  without  detortinir  the 
reasons  for  its  changes.  They  found  him 
more  and  more  lost  in  fancies  and  ab- 
stractions :  he  became  restless  in  his  ha- 
bits ;  and  for  a  charge  of  forgery,  ill 
substantiated,  he  was  donnn  d  to  a  long 
imprisonment,  from  which  he  i-sued  more 
gl(  omv  and  disturbed  than  ever.  Whis- 
pers, dark  and  terrible,  were  passed  re- 
specting his  course  of  life*;  his  home  was 
rarely  crossed  by  his  heavy  foot  ;  and 
the  credulity  of  the  neighbours  fed  by 
rumours  studiously  circulated,  at  length 
invested  him  with  attributes  almost  fiend- 
ish. These  short-siirhted  creatures  made 
him  what  he  was.  The  imputations  thrown 
upon  him  were  felt,  though  not  heard 
perhaps  ;  and  Etchehon's  spirit  fell  be- 
neath the  host  of  ill-will,  in  its<"lf  adopted 
as  a  defence  against  him —  like  the  war- 
rior who  lay  overwhelmed  by  the  shields 
and  bucklers  of  his  enemy.  What  has 
truth  to  say  in  vindication  of  this  imputed 
sinfulness  ?  His  whole  st^ry  must  be 
recounted. 

At  an  early  period  cf  life,  tlie  enthu- 
siastic temper  of  Etchehon  urged  him  to 
an  inconsiderate  marriage  with  a  peasa-it 
girl  of  the  ne'ghbourhood.    His  bold  and 


manly  bearing  at  first  plea-ed  the  child  ; 
but  the  (li>proportion  between  theif  cha- 
racters snnn  eMranged  him  from  the  heart 
of  her  heart.^i,  and  anoiht  r  was  admitted 
to  the  sanctuary,  in  which  he  still  breath- 
ed, and  hoped  only  to  live,  a.^  in  ilie 
temple  of  his  idol.  Wh.tlier  his  own 
waywardness  or  her  inconstancy  served 
rather  to  expel  him  from  her  love,  I  can 
not  say.  There  are  those  who,  having'  a 
loftier  and  wider  range  of  thought  and 
leeling,  yet  can  be  content  to  anchor  all 
their  hopes  on  some  poor  creature  moving 
in  a  lower  sphere,  and  counting,  as  the 
sum  of  her  homely  emotions,  that  which 
would  be  no  considerable  item  in  the 
calendar  of  her  worshipper  ; — and  this 
simple,  unadorned  morlal  may  be  less 
satisfied  with  an  adoration  the  magnitude 
of  which  she  cannot  comprehend,  than 
with  the  natural  regard  of  an  equal  friend, 
moving,  thinking,  and  feeling  as  she 
herself  has  done. 

Such  was  the  pitiable  lot  of  Etchehon. 
Doatiiiu;  more  and  more  on  his  unworthy 
wife,  he  had  the  torture  of  beholding  her, 
little  by  little,  abandoning  the  post  she 
had  formerly  held  ;  he  saw  her  confidence 
pass  into  distrust — her  warmth  become 
chilled  She  smiled  languidly  on  him, 
and  sought  him  no  longer  for  her  asso- 
ciate. Her  beauty,  courted  by  many, 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  adoration  of 
one,  and  in  a  short  time  it  was  evident 
that  she  preferred  another.  The  name  of 
this  oilier  was  Eguiapal — a  man  destitute 
of  ail  principle  and  moral  restraint ;  cruel, 
hard-hearted,  sensual,  and  uiean  He 
had  Contrived  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  wife  of  his  friend;  and,  partly  by 
advancinj:  his  own  suit,  part^y  by  detrac- 
tion of  Etchehon,  he  succecdi-'J  in  gaining 
o\er  the  heart  of  the  wifi.  At  first  se- 
cretly, but  in  progress  of  time,  without  a 
show  of  concealment,  these  two  were  ac- 
customed to  meet,  and  pass  their  euilty 
time  in  a  manner,  which  could  not  be 
misinter|>reted  by  the  quick  rye  of  Etche- 
hon. He  knew  him.self  deceived — he 
thiiight  himself  dishonored.  His  strong 
love  for  h  s  wife  lay  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  so  firmly,  that  even  her  infidelity 
could  not  shake  it  from  its  place.  The 
passion  with  v  hich  it  was  accompanied 
was  thai  of  hot  revenge  upon  Eguiapal, 
for  his  pre.  ent  state  of  degradation  ;  and 
the  intensity  of  the  one  re::idated  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  other.  Many  strange  schemes, 
in  which  he  became  involved,  were  the 
issue  of  this  desire  of  vcn^'eance.  Others 
w-ere  charged  upon  him  by  his  wife  and 
her  paran;oiir,  ti  drive  him,  if  po'^.-ible, 
from  the  country,  b_.  imputed  crimes,  or 
by  the  wretchedness  which  awaited  him 
at   home.     No   means   were  loft   untried 
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that  might  conduce  to  either  end.  He 
was  provoked  and  enticed  to  acts  of  vio- 
lence. If  he  resisted  the  temptation,  the 
deeds  were  nevertheless  presumed  to  have 
been  done,  and  busy  slander  was  em- 
ployed to  criminate  him.  Thus  his 
friends  fell  away,  and  his  foes  became 
numerous.  His  temper  became  more 
and  more  vvild  under  the  pressure  of  so 
much  misery  ;  atid  when  he  found  him- 
self nearly  outlawed  by  mankind  for  his 
misfortunes,  his  only  solace  was  to  in- 
dulge in  fanciful  dreams,  and  commu- 
nings with  the  dull  objects  of  nature,  and 
to  meditate  on  defensive  acts  of  blood, 
which  would  never  have  had  birth  in  his 
original  andimaltered  character. 

The  acute  reader  will  readily  perceive 
that   he    was   the   concealed  person  who 
had  fired  on  Dominic  Etchegogen.     He 
will  also   conclude  that  he  had   mistaken 
the   object,     and   had  in  reality    his    foe 
Eguiapal    in   his  mind  when   he    plotted 
this  mode  of  removing  a  fellow  creature 
from    the   world.     Ignorant  of   the  final 
issue  of  '.his  transaction,  he  skulked  for  a 
short  time  among  the   low  trees  on  the 
bank ;    and,    when  the   night  closed   in, 
he  fled  from  the  scenes  of  his  youth  and 
his   distresses,   and  made  for  the    moun- 
tainous   district   of   Lirreau,     where   he 
hoped  to  gain  a  shelter  anions  the  simple 
and    hospitable  shepherds.     He   was  not 
disappointed.     He  found  them  willing  as 
they  were  able  to  receive  and  assist  him. 
They    adopted    him    amongst  their    own 
tribe  ;    and  he  strove  to    forget,    in  the 
quiet  pastoral   pleasures  of  an    innocent 
course  of  life,  the  series  of  wretched  and 
evil  thoughts  that  had  so  long   distracted 
him.     He  took  his  share  of  daily  labour  ; 
he  watched  the  flocks,  and  engaged  in  the 
natural   intere^ts  of   his   new    associates. 
He  was  calmed,  bui  not  forgetful.  On  the 
mountain-tops  his  sjiirit  became  elevated, 
and    the    sadness   of  a    despairing    man 
clothed  itself  in  the  rich  attire  of  poetical 
feeling.     As  he  wandered  over  the   un- 
beaten tracks  of  that  region,   tending  the 
herd^  committed  to  liim  by  his  employer, 
his  thoughts  wandered  far  and  free — m.ire 
purely  than  heretofore,  but  not  less  wildly, 
(ii  less   peacefully.     Solitude,   that  turns 
the  current  of  our   common  sentiments, 
drew  off"  from  his  their  dross  and  vileness, 
but  deepened  and  strengthened  them.     In 
=uch  a  mood,  he   composed  from  time  to 
lime,  many  rude  and  irregular  songs  re- 
fer! ing  to  his  own  condition,  and  used  as 
the  inter[nelers  and   relief  of  his  strong 
emotions.      Lying    beneath     the    forest- 
shade,  or  gazing  down   upon  the  surface 
of  the  fair  world,  it  was  then  he  used   to 
sing  his  unheard  plaints,  inspired  only  by 
that   innate  feeVnig  which  is  the  soul  of 


poetry.  One  oi  the.se  singular  composi- 
tions, preserved  by  himself  in  writing, 
and  afterwards  produced  as  a  document 
of  legal  evidence,  furnishes  some  idea, 
though  inadequate,  of  that  sweet  music 
which  in  a  few  minds  is  not  produced  by 
culture  or  imitation,  but  seems  whispered 
at  the  hour  of  birth  by  some  angel  of 
heaven,  ere  the  spirit  which  receives  it 
has  become  perfectly  human. 

"  The  animals  of  the  desert," — (thus 
he  sung) — "  fly  from  before  the  face  of 
man,  which  inspires  them  with  terror  ; 
and  I  also,  miserable  and  in  tears,  imitate 
them  to  lengthen  my  desolate  life. 

"  The  unfortunate  are  enough  in  the 
earth,  but  none  so  unfortunate  as  me  ; 
I  have  been  driven  from  my  own  hearth 
for  attempting  to  sit  alone  there  as  a 
master. 

"  I  lay  in  ashes — in  chains  ;  but  was 
it   not  my   own   madness?    Of   my   life, 

one-half   has  passed   in  a  dungeon 

the  other  half,  in  a  dungeon  of  the  soul. 
Why  did  I  love  so  truly  ?  She  cared 
neither  for  my  prayers,  nor  my  sighing, 
but  for  another. 

"  I  see  the  sun's  rising  and  its  sinking  ; 
I  count  the  shadows  as  they  diminish  to 
specks,  and  lengthen  again  as  they  were 
in  the  morning.  They  change  the  surface  ; 
but  the  earth  is  always  what  it  was.  I  be- 
lieve neither  the  smiles  nor  any  counte- 
nance of  a  woman  ;  it  is  evil  underneath. 

"  Mv  home  !  my  home  !  The  wind 
passes  by  me  here  in  louder  gusts,  but 
not  so  sweetly  to  mine  ear.  I  did  not  wan- 
der here  before  the  days  of  my  sorrow. 
(>h,  my  home  !  thou  wert  a  garden  of 
blessedness  ;  but  I  am  sentenced  away. 

"  Ye  who  pursue  l^tchehon,  seek  him 
not  at  Barcus,  for  he  is  composing  songs 
at  Eg-intim,  the  fairest  of  the  pasturages 
of  the  Pyrenees,  inhabited  by  the  shep- 
herds of  La  Soule." 

That  Etchehon  was  for  a  time  soothed 
by  the  simple  tenor  of  his  present  life,  is 
^•ery  probable.  But  that  he  soon  felt  an 
in(juietu(le  under  the  very  stillness,  and  a 
longing  to  see  oi:ce  more  the  familiar 
things  of  his  native  place,  is  pretty  evi- 
dent, from  the  querulous  tone  that  occa- 
sionally creeps  into  these  fragments  of  his 
verse.  This  feeling,  indeed  grew  upon 
him  more  and  more ;  he  would  make 
little  excursions  from  his  proper  beat  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  some  neighbouring 
height  and  overhanging  forest ;  and, 
after  a  few  weeks,  he  determined  to  steal 
once  more  into  some  of  his  old  haunts, 
and  learn  correctly  what  had  followed 
upon  the  death  of  Eguiapal. 

It  was  a  dark,  cold  night,  and  the  vil- 
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lasers  of  Barcus  were  for  the  most  part 
collected  in  their  homes,  when  some  one 
coming  from  the  fields  later  than  was 
usual,  discovered  a  heavy  mass  as  of  a 
cloud  (jassinj  low  above  llic  house-tops, 
and  followed  by  little  sparks  and  rays  of 
light  shot  up  from  no  distanl  object.  He 
aroused  many  of  the  n^ighbonrs,  and 
without  loss  of  time  proceeded  to  the 
source  of  this  illumination,  which  proved 
to  be  a  burning  cottage,  the  property  of 
Eguiapal.  The  fire  had  seized  too  surely 
the  rafters  and  frame-work  of  the  wood- 
en buildmir,  and  ail  their  eflTorts  were 
ineffectual  to  prevent  the  deathly  crai;h 
which  was  heard  not  an  hour  afterwards. 
The  owner  him«elf  of  this  ruined  place 
took  no  share  in  the  attempt  to  e.xtin- 
puish  tlie  conflagration.  Where  he  wxs 
detained  was  not  inquired  until  all  re- 
medy was  past.  Then  some  one,  curious 
beyond  the  rest,  betook  himself  to  the 
house  of  Etchehon,  where,  as  was  not 
uncommon,  he  might  possibly  have  re- 
tired with  his  false  paramour.  The  door 
fronting  the  village  highway  was  closed 
against  intrusion,  the  windows  barred 
from  without,  and  the  wicket-door  at 
the  bark  of  the  house  was  held  firmly  by 
a  stran."er,  who  stood  like  a  spectre, 
heedless  of  the  cries  and  entreaties  from 
voices  within,  and  from  the  rustics  who 
now  came  up. 

""Who  keeps  this  watch  ?  cried  the 
latter. 

Silence  was  the  only  answer. 

"  Is  Eguiapal  in  the  cottage  '" 

Still  no  aiLswer. 

"  Speak  '.  pray,  speak  !  If  Eguiapal 
be  within,  let  him  know  at  least  that  his 
dwelling  has  been  set  on  fire,  and " 

"  G)nsumed  ?"  utiered  a  low,  con- 
cealed voice. 

"  To  ashes !"  was  the  reply. 

"  Then  tell  him  so '."cried  Etchehon, 
in  his  natural  tone  ;  and,  with  the  word, 
thrust  open  the  door,  which  he  had  held 
tightly  grasped,  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  the  party  under  the  roof. 

"  Tell  him  of  his  ruin,  and  let  me  see 
his  agony  '." 

The  u\e  » as  a  short  one ;  for  the  ex- 
piring flames  were  a  sufficient  voucher, 
and  the  cracking  of  timber  was  heard 
distinctly,  though  at  some  distance.  Egui- 
apal rushed  from  the  house,  beseeching 
the  villagers  to  seize  and  detain  Etche- 
hon, the  author,  as  he  supposed,  of  his 
misfortune.  The  order  was  willingly 
obeyed,  for  those  who  cared  little  for 
the  discovery  of  the  perpetrator  of  this 
last  act  had  still  that  vague  noliou  of 
Ltchehon's  romantic  character  which  ren- 
iiered  his  capture  a  matier  of  moment. 
He  made  little  or  no  resistance,   was  de- 


livere«l  over  to  the  police,  and  finally 
committed  for  trial,  not  on  this  charge  of 
arson,  which  couM  have  been  supported 
by  no  evidence  whatever,  but  as  the 
person  guilty  of  that  assault  upon  Do- 
minic Itchegogen  whii-h  was  related  at 
the  commencement  of  this  narrative. 

The  grounds  of  accusation  were  nu- 
merous, and  apparently  substantial.  His 
former  character,  as  an  ill-doer  and  in- 
fringer of  law,  went  through  the  entire 
charge,  as  a  prior  argument  in  its  be- 
half. Then  it  was  declared  bv  one  of 
Eguiapal's  labourers  that  he  had  con- 
certed with  him  to  kill  not  only  his  mas- 
ter, but  some  half-dozen  others,  who 
were  obnoxious  to  him.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fair,  he  had  been  seen  casting 
slugs,  similar  in  shape  and  size  to  that 
one  which  was  extracted  from  the  wound 
of  Dominic  :  and,  moreover,  he  had  been 
heard  to  inquire  earnestly  whether  Egui- 
apal meant  to  attend  the  fair  ihat  day, 
and  had  himself  been  seen  walking  in 
the  direction  of  Oleron.  To  the  questions 
of  the  president  of  the  court,  he  answered 
with  great  precision  and  confidence.  He 
gave  a  rapid  history  of  his  life,  coloured 
with  ail  the  enthusiasm  natural  to  him, 
and  enriched  by  the  poetical  phraseology  of 
the  Basque  language,with  which  beseemed 
more  conversant  than  with  French.  From 
the  old  treasur)-  of  this  primitive  tongue, 
he  drew  the  copious  expressions  and  il- 
lustrative imagery,  which,  as  a  bystander 
has  witnessed,  gave  to  his  defence  a  lofti- 
ness and  beauty  not  often  reached  b\  the 
most  graceful  of  poets.  The  tone  was 
eloquent,  but  restrained  ;  and  the  flights 
of  passion,  which  sometimes  whirled  him 
into  a  species  of  phrenzy,  were  com- 
pletely escaped  until  the  appearance  of 
Eguiapal  as  a  witness  to  suhstanliale  some 
of  the  allegations.  Then  his  moderation 
expanded  into  excesses  of  feeling,  for 
which  language  seemed  to  have  no  ade- 
quate expression. 

"  Villain  '"  he  exclaimed,  "  would 
you  not  be  content  with  the  ruin  you 
have  already  inflicied  .'  Have  1  not  al- 
ready siift'ered  worse  than  death  by  vour 
machinations  ?  Your  head  was  on  the 
pillow  of  my  married  bed  when  I  lay  on 
the  straw  of  a  dungeon  !  You  drank  my 
wine,  and  ale  my  ham-Sj  when  all  that  I 
had  was  water,  and  bread  moistened  by 
my  tears.  You  are  not  yet  satisfied  !  Oh, 
murderous  villain  !  you  have  spat  upon 
me,  and  kicked  me,  and  none  else  has 
brought  me  here  '." 

The  trial  lasted  two  days.  A  host  of 
circumstantial  evidence  wes  produ'  ed  ; 
but  the  presumptions  ofhisguili,  however 
strong,  amounted  to  no  proof;  and  he  was 
finally  acquitted,  on    this   score  princi- 
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pally — that  nothing  was  admitted  to  con- 
vict him  of  having  had  fire-arms  in  his 
possession  at  the  time  of  the  transaction. 
The  symi)athy  of  the  court  with  the  pri- 
soner was  extreme.  His  singular  ap- 
pearance, and  rugged  untau^^ht  bearing — 
his  imposing  language — and,  beyond  the 
rest,  the  uufortunate  story  of  "his  life, 
wluch  in  itself  would  have  |)alliated  many 
an  error — all  won  over  the  hilerest  of  the 
audience ;  and  the  verdict  of  acquittal 
was  received  by  acclamations  of  the 
heartiest  approval.  He  was  discharged 
from  tlie  bar,  to  be  once  more  exposed  to 
the  afflictions  of  his  destiny. 

His  home  was  still  polluted  by  the 
occasional  visits  of  his  enemy,  who  with 
his  wife  conspired  to  the  utmost  to  tor- 
ture and  tempt  him.  For  awUile  he 
seemed  careless  of  Eguiapal,  and  tolera- 
ted his  presence,  if  they  chanced  to  meet, 
without  any  manifestation  of  that  ardeijt 
hate  which  was  rankl  ng  in  his  heart. 
Only  on  one  occasion  did  he  exhibit  his 
natural  sentiments.  He  was  returning  to 
his  house,  after  a  day  of  labour^  and  was 
met  at  tlie  threshold  by  one  whom  he  did 
not  fail  to  recognize.  He  seized  him 
fiercely  by  the  throat,  and  prevented  his 
egress. 

"What,  Sir  !"  he  cried,  "  are  you 
so  uncourteous  as  to  pass  me  without 
one  evening  valediction  ?  Whose  hos- 
pitality have  you  been  enjoying  ?  Not 
mine,  surely,  or  you  would  have  the 
grace  to  thank  me  for  it; — and  if  not 
nnne,  then  my  wife's.  Come  in,  thou 
hate  !  and  thank  her  for  it  before  me." 

And  so  saying,  he  dragged  the  almost 
passive  coward  into  the  room  he  had  just 
left.  The  lights  were  still  burning,  and 
the  remnants  of  the  evening  meal  lay  on 
the  round  table ;  but  his  wife  either 
dreaded  or  was  ashamed  to  appear  be- 
fore him. 

"  You  have  eaten  together,  I  see  ;  you 

have    laughed   together ;    you   have • 

Oh  !  God  !  that  I  sliould  i<ay  it !  Here, 
villain  !  down  on  thy  servile  knee  ;  and 
if  thou  hast  fear  of  God,  who  hast  no 
love  of  man,  pray  to  him  for  the  repose 
of  thy  soul.  What!  is  that  incompre- 
hensible ?  H;,'re,  then,  take  this  staff, 
and  defend  thyself  as  thou  mayest ;  I 
would  not  kill  thee  unarmed." 

He  rushed  upon  his  victim  ;  and  few 
minutes  would  have  intervened  between 
iliat  and  his  dying  minute,  but  for  the 
shrieks  of  a  woman,  who,  issuing  from 
an  inner  room,  threw  herself  between 
the  combatants,  and  efiectually  stopped 
thai  conflict  which  would  have  so  assu- 
redly terminated  in  death. 

"For  the  Virgin's  sake,  Bertin  !"  she 
exclaimed  ;    "  for   me — for  yourself — as 


you  hope  for  iiappiness — spare  him,  and 
take  my  heart  as  the  return  '." 

"  Your  heart !"  he  said,  looking  at  her 
sorrowfully.     "  If  I   could    believe   that, 

Marie .     But  my   hopes  are  as  chaff 

upon  the  wind  :  I  cannot  trust  again." 

"  Yet,  for  the  love  you  bore  me,  do 
not  shed  his  blood  !  As  a  lestiraony  of 
that  love — perhaps  a  last  act — Bertin, 
do  not  refuse  me  !" 

She  clung  to  his  arm,  and  gazed  at  him 
with  that  eloquent  look,  which  no  mortal 
can  resist  from  the  object  of  his  worship. 
He  bent  in  silence  his  eyes  upon  her  fair 
face,  and  slowly  answered — 

"  It  is  not  that  I  trust  the  future— not 
that  I  can  now  be  moved  into  reliance 
upon  you,  who  have  so  deceived  me  ; — in 
memory  of  the  past  I  listen  to  you — for 
your  voice  has  the  softness  of  olher  day.s, 
Marie,  and  I  am  not  so  changed  but  I 
must  yield  to  it.  (Jo,  wretched  villain  I 
and,  if  this  lesson  can  teach  thee  auglrt, 
let  me  never  see  thee  more." 

(To  be  Continued.) 


THE  FORSAKEN.— (A  Sketch.) 
(For  the  Olio.) 


There  was  a  lair  one,  lett  all  desolate. 

The  rose  which  grew  beside  iier  found  not  uow 

Its  blushing  rival  in  her  faded  cheek  ; 

And  that  lond  eye,   which    shone   in  happier 

hours 
Like  the  warm  sun  of  bright  and  early  spring. 
Was  dim  and  sorrowful,  and  you  might  read 
In  its  sad  glance  a  tale  of  lingering  woe — 
Of  a  young  heart  once  beating  joyously 
Now  seared  and  withered,  and  without  a  ho|)e 
Left  in  the  lonely  daritneis  of  despair. 
Tluis  was  she  fading,  like  a  summer's  day 
Which  in  its  close  seems  loveliest,  for  her  look 
Beamed  with  such  sweet  but  sad  intelligence 
It  seemed  to  speak  of  bygone  happiness, 
Whose  clouded  ray  told  plainly — she  had  loved. 

Yes !  she  had  loved,  and  that  now  tearful  e^e 
Once  gazed  with  almost  fond  idolatry 
On  one  unworthy  of  her  guileless  heart ; 
But  she — and  all  that  tliuslike  her  have  known 
What  'tis  lo  love  so  ferven(l>  and  true 
Have  been  deceived — for  'tis  atfection's  lot 
I'o  be  led  onwards  through  a  path  of  flowers. 
Beneath  a  sky  too  beautiful,  too  dear, 
Till  storms  and  clouds,  which  darkening  end 

in  night. 
Tell  us  we  were  deceived — 'twas  but  a  dream. 

And  ihuii  it  was,  like  some  fair  blooming  flower 
•i  hat  -ives  its  fragrance  to  the  wooing  gale, 
Which  in  the  evening  when  it  withering  lies 
Passes  but  coldly  o'er  Its  sunken  form, 
She  gave  up  all,  to  one,  alas  '.    who  now 
Amid  far  blighter  scenes,  but  hearts  less  true, 
hcarce  would  bestow  a  pitying  thought  on  her 
Who  pined  thus  lonely  and  despairingly. 

Yet  weep  not  wroiig'd  one — thou  ait  desolate. 
Hut  ihe/e  is  CdUilort,  lor  I  eiieath  the  sod 
Oil  wliich  Ihine  eye  so  piteou>ly  doth  rest 
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Thtre  ma;e«t  tboii  sleep^there  find  Ihat  roTi 

repone 
Which  steals  so  welcome  oo  the  mournrr't 

heart ! 
Then  aball  th*  world — so  pitileas  and  col'l — 
Which  tramples  on  ihe  being  It  lialli  crushed, 
F  irgetthy  shame — thy  norrows — uiid  thy  love, 
Acd  thy  remembrance  be  for  ever  lo«t. 

M.B.  S. 


PROFESSIONAL  SKETCHES. 
Mr.  Abermthy. 


Mb.  Abernkthy  is,  without  exception, 
the  most  celebrated  follower  of  Galen  in 
Europe,. Asia,  Africa,  or  America.  He 
is  unique,  peculiar,  inimitable  ;  every 
body  talks  of  him — most  people  abuse 
him,  yet  is  he  sought  after  with  trem- 
bling and  with  fear,  and  not  without  eager- 
ness ;  and  his  room  is  crowded  every 
morning,  as  his  card  expresses  it,  "  from 
May  to  October,  Sundays  and  Thurs- 
days excepted."  How  is  this  inconsis- 
tency to  be  accounted  for  ?  We  think 
we  can  tell.  Dining  once  at  his  hospi- 
table table,  (for  hospitable  it  is,  and  that, 
too,  without  ostentation,)  he  was  de-can- 
ting, with  his  accustomed  eloquence, 
upon  the  advantages  of  a  public  educa- 
tion for  boys,  whin  he  concluded  by 
saying,  "  And  what  think  you  of  Eton  ? 
I  tjiink  I  shall  send  my  son  there  to  learn 
manners." — '•  It  would  have  been  as 
well,  my  dear,"  responded  his  wife, 
"had  you  gone  there  too."  "Now, 
much  as  we  dislike  to  differ  from  any 
ladv,  more  especially  from  a  lady  so 
highly  gifted  as  Mrs.  Abernethy,  yet  we 
must,  on  this  occasion,  refuse  our  as- 
sent to  her  opinion.  Had  Jcjhn  Aber- 
nethy been  a  polished  man,  we  do  not 
think  that  he  would  ever  have  been  a 
popular  one  ;  indeed,  it  could  not  be. 
He  would  have  been  then  one  only  of  a 
crin_'ing  pulse-feeling  race,  with  no 
other  regard  for  the  noble  science  of 
which  he  is  so  distinguished  a  [irofessor, 
than  its  subserviency  to  his  own  persona! 
interests.  Abernethy  and  politeness  are 
truly  Uie  antipodes  of  each  other  ;  but, 
for '  those  external,  meretricious,  an'l 
artificial  accomplishments,  which,  after 
all,  are  useful  in  their  way,  he  possesses 
qualities  of  so  brilliant  and  sterling  a 
character  as  to  co  stitute  him  a  diamond, 
rough  enough.  Heaven  knows,  —  but 
still  a  diamond  of  the  very  first  "  water." 

Let  us  just  trace  Mr.  Abernethy's  pro- 
fessional career,  and  we  shall  Sfion  see 
why  he  is  so  eci-e.itric,  and  why  he  s  so 
sought  after.  When,  as  a  young  prac- 
titioner, he  first  began  that  career  his 
eager  and  active  mind,   instead  of  wilt- 


ing its  strength  in  riot  and  debauchery, 
was  feeding  upon  the  beauties  and  woi:- 
ders  of  the  science,  to  which  he  intended 
to  devote  all  its  powers.  At  that  time 
physiology,  and  its  handmaiden,  surgery, 
were  emerging  from  the  barbarous  empi- 
ricism which  had  till  then  characterised 
them.  The  two  Hunters  were  then 
teaching  and  elucidating  the  mysteries 
of  Natuie  with  a  bold,  unshrinking,  and 
untiring  hand.  Rejecting  with  scorn 
the  fusty  dogmata  of  their  bigoted  prede- 
cessors, they  held  out  to  their  disciples 
that  the  study  of  Nature,  or,  to  use  Mr. 
Abernethy's  own  expression,  "  of  that 
ciitious  concatenation  which  exists  in 
all  the  works  of  Nature,"  was  the  true 
and  only  safe  guide  to  that  knowledge 
which  is  calculated  to  dispense  relief  to 
the  sick,  and  comfoit  to  the  suffering. 
One  of  the  most  forward  and  favoured  of 
these  disciples  was  young  Abernethy, 
and  we  may  easily  judge  of  the  influence 
which  the  talent  and  industry  of  John 
Hunter  had  ujjon  the  young  physiologist, 
by  the  fruits  which  have  sprung  from  his 
example,  as  well  as  by  the  great  respect 
which  Mr.  Al)ernelhy  always  expresses 
for  his  memory.  "  I  was  acquainted 
with  John  Hunter,"  he  says,  "'  at  a 
period  of  his  life  when  he  must  have 
greatly  interested  any  one,  who  duly  ap- 
preciated the  result  of  his  talents  and 
labours,  or  who  had  any  sympathy  for 
the  highly  susceptible  mind  of  genius, 
rendered  still  more  so  by  excess  of  exer- 
tion, and  Ihe  perturbed  feeling  incident 
to  bodily  disea.se.  He  seemed  to  me 
conscious  of  his  own  desert,  of  the  in- 
sufiBciency  and  uncertainty  of  his  acquire- 
ments, and  of  his  own  inability  to  com- 
municate what  he  knew  and  tliought. 
He  felt  irritated  with  the  opposition  he 
had  met  with  in  establishing  his  opinions, 
and  still  more  by  findmg,  when  he  had 
surmounted  this  diflicnliy,  that  tliose  opi- 
nions were,  by  the  malice  of  mankind, 
a.scribed  to  others.  All  which,  I  think, 
may  be  inferred  from  a  single  sentence, 
which  he  one  day  addressed  to  me,  '  I 
know,  I  know,'  said  he,  '  I  am  but  a 
pigmy  in  knowledge,  yet  I  feel  as  a 
g  ant  when  compared  with  the^e  men.' 
It  interested  me  to  find  among  his  manu- 
scripts a  long  extract  from  a  French 
author,  who  was  said  to  have  taught 
the  same  opinions  rcdative  to  absorption 
before  him.  Mr.  Hunter  had  male  his 
own  commentary  upon  several  of  the 
passages ;  and,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
that,  by  nothing  short  of  a  new  con- 
struction of  words  and  .sentences,  could 
any  resemblance  of  opinion  be  made  to 
appear,  he  was  in  iiiced  t>  add, — This 
remi'id.s  me  of  a  dispute  which  took  place 
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between  a  zealous  convert  to  the  New- 
tonian philosophy,  and  a  Hutcliinsonian, 
in  which  the  latter  having,  by  garbling 
and  transporting  certain  passages  from  the 
Scriptures,  seemingly  made  good  a  very 
absurd  proposition,  the  former  retorted, 
'  Vea,  but  it  is  also  written, '  Judas  went 
out  and  handed  himself;'  moreover,  it  is 
added,  '  Go  thou  and  do  likewise.'  Those 
who  were  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hunter 
knew  full  well  that  he  had  a  great  deal  of 
drollery  in  his  composition." 

In  such  a  school  as  this,  and  witli  a 
such  a  model  for  imitation — with  a  mind, 
moreover,  so  well  calculated  to  search  out 
the  hidden  wonders  of  science,  and,  hav- 
ing found  them,  to  convert  them  into  a 
source  of  extensive  utility — John  Aber- 
nethy  became  very  speedily  eminent, 
though  young,  in  his  profession.  He 
was  the  first  man  w'ho  was  bold  enough 
to  discard  that  paichwork  system  with 
which  surgery  had  hitherto  been  dis- 
graced. His  enlarged  views  of  Nature's 
operations,  both  in  health  and  in  disease, 
enabled  him  to  discover  the  uncertainty 
of  all  those  empirical  i).ans  which  marked 
the  practice  of  his  brethren,  old  and 
young,  eminent  or  obscure  ;  and  without 
regarding  their  convenience,  or  even  their 
reputation,  the  3oung  physiologist,  hav- 
ing but  one  duty  to  perform,  and  that  an 
honest  one,  gave  his  opinion  openly, 
boldly,  and  justly.  Independence,  the 
most  uncompromising  independence,  cha- 
racterized, and  still  characterizes  the 
practice  ot  Mr.  Abernethy,  and  no  hope 
of  retaining  a  rich  patient — no  by-play 
or  intriguing  of  a  brother  practitioner, 
could  ever  induce  him  to  depart  from 
that  line  of  conduct  wliich  he  considers 
the  duty  of  an  honest  man  to  follow. 
"  The  education  and  cour.se  of  life  of  me- 
dical men,"  he  says,  in  one  of  his  lec- 
tures, "  tend  to  make  them  sober-minded, 
moral  and  benevolent  ;  and  ttieir  profes- 
sional avocations  equally  require  that 
they  .should  possess  such  characters  and 
dispositions.  On  no  other  terms  can  they 
be  admitted  with  confidence  into  the  bo- 
soms of  those  families  which  may  require 
their  medical  aid.  Whoei'er,  therefore, 
inculcates  opinions  tending  to  subvert 
morality,  benevolence,  and  the  social  in- 
terests of  mankind,  deserves  the  ,severe>l 
reprobation  from  every  member  of  our 
profession,  because  his  conduct  must 
bring  it  into  distrust  with  the  public." 

Independence,  when  well  directed  and 
consistent,  must  find  favour  with  a  libe- 
ral minded  i>ublic  ;  and  Mr.  Abernethy's 
upright  conduct  sion  rendered  him  a  dis- 
tinguished object  of  public  patronagi'. 
His  splendid  talents  had  now  full  scope 
for    exercise;    and  those,    loo.    brought 


him  into  notice,  and  made  him  an  object 
of  requisition  among  his  professional  bre- 
thren, which  we  lake  to  be  the  best  proof 
possible  that  those  talents  were  not  me- 
retricious. Of  his  independence  and  strict 
veneration  of  what  is  ri^ht,  we  have 
many  examples.  Among  others,  the  fol- 
lowing is  characteristic  :  A  certain  no- 
ble personai^e,  now  enjoying  a  situation 
of  great  responsibility  in  the  Sister  King- 
dom, had  been  waiting  for  a  long  time  in 
the  Surgeon's  ante-room,  when,  seeing 
those  who  had  arrived  before  him,  suc- 
cessively called  in,  he  became  somewhat 
impatient,  and  sent  his  card  in.  No  no- 
tice was  taken  of  the  hint ;  he  sent  ano- 
ther card — another  —  another — and  ano- 
ther ;  still  no  answer.  At  length  he 
gained  admission  in  his  turn  ;  and,  full 
of  nobility  and  choler,  he  asked,  rather 
aristocratically,  why  he  had  been  kept 
waiting  so  long? — "  VVh — ew!"  re- 
sponded the  Professor;  "  because  you 
didn't  come  sooner,  to  be  sure.  And 
now,  if  your  Lordship  will  sit  down,  I 
will  hear  what  you  have  to  say." 

(To  be  Continued.) 


THE  TEAR  OF  MEMORY. 
(For  the  Glio.) 


Yes,  Mary,  I'll  wander  with  thee, 

And  trace  back  the  times  that  are  gone. 
For  the  pleasure's  too  mournful  for  me 

To  gaze  on  the  vision  alone  ; 
The  Vrtle  of  our  fathers  behold, 

Where  Granta  glides  smoothly  along, 
And  remember  how  often  we've  sttoU'd 
These  beautiful  meadows  among  : 
O  thiuk  of  the  day-dream  of  happiness  here, 
And  check,  if  thou  cannt,  fond  memory's  tear. 

For  gone  is  our  dear  native  cot. 

And  the  bower  that  bloom'd  at  the  door, 
The  ploughshare  has  pass'd  o'er  the  spot — 
They  can  shade — they  can  shelter  no  more; 
Vet  often  we've  shrunk  from  the  blast, 

When  the  snow-slorm  was  hirtlingarounil, 
And  often,  in  summer  days  past, 

Would  our  songs  in  the  bower  resound — 
But  memory  mocks  with  a  vision  so  dear. 
For  the  scene  ia  all  sadtleu'd  and  dimm'd  with 
a  tear. 

Yet  in  this  dear  desolate  vale 

For  ever,  methinks,  I  could  stay. 
For  the  fragrance  I  seem  to  inliale 

Of  tiowera  that  have  faded  away  j 
My  youth  seems  to  brighten  again, 

Thine  eyes  seem  to  beam  as  before, 
When  Marv  tripp'd  first  in  the  train, 

And  mine  was  the  wreath  that  she  wore— 
But  sorrow  and  troutde  have  wrinklwl  thy  brow, 
A  nd  thy  voice  seems  the  knell  of  happiness  now. 

The  bells  from  yon  mouldering  tower 
Seem  to  tell  of  the  triumphs  of  Death, 

And  wildly  their  melody  pour 
O'er  our  fathers  that  flumljer  beneath 
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Tbry  canoot  nnrakrn  the  dead. 

My  lo»e  Ihey  can  never  restore. 
Or  bring  back  tb>- jii>s  ih^il  arr  fleil. 

And  the  pleasures  Ibitt  cbarm'd  meberore  i 
And  I  airear,  since  tbe  >un«biny  mora  of  oar 

blisa, 
I  ne'er  knew  a  moment  so  mournful  as  thU. 

Then  far  from  tbe  scrne  let  me  fly, 

For  pleasure  ii  blended  with  pain, 
And  lite  seems  t  ut  one  heavy  sigh 

For  something  we  n^-ver  can  gain  ; 
There's  a  gorro\v  that  steals  tu  my  heart, 
There's  an  anguish   that  whirls  round  my 

brain, 
There's  a  tear  that  seems  bursting  to  part 
From  the  source  of  my  bliss  aud  my  bane  ; — 
There's  a  madness,  dear  Mary,   in  memory's 

spell. 
So  for  ever,  vain  vision,  for  ever  farewell ! 
JESSE   HAMMOND. 


THE  GOLDSMITH  OF  WESTCHEAP. 


WHAT  IS  LOVE  » 
(Fur  the  Olio.) 

What  is  Lore  } — it  Is  a  passion 
Difficult  to  be  defined. 
Through  the  >oul  like  lightning  Mashing, 
Blighting  oft  the  strongest  mind. 

Oft  the  hard'-st  heart  'twill  soften. 
Bring  tbe  haughtiest  spirit  low. 
Disarm  the  miithtiest,  and  often 
llakea  a  friend  e'en  of  n  foe. 

Tis  a  heat  that's  full  of  coldness — 
Lit  by  beauty,  nred  by  sense  -, 
But  extinguiiib'd  by  boldness, 
Cbill'd  by  foul  impertinence. 

'TIS  a  pain  that's  full  of  pleasure — 
Brings  at  once  both  jov  ami  grief; 
Oft  afflicting  beyond  measure, 
And  as  often  brings  relief. 

'Tis  fancy's  child — bred  by  desire. 
Nursed  by  pure  and  fond  delight ; 
The  faitbles^  man  will  make  it  expire. 
The  ungrateful  bury  it  outright. 

'Tis  a  knot,  once  tieO.  It  lingers — 
Made  fa^t  by  thuugUts,  and  out  the  Toice: 
Nut  to  be  untied  by  bugers. 
Not  to  be  aiiloo^d  by  choice. 

3.  BIVETT. 


THE  LOVER'S  SAFEGUARD. 
(See  Chaucer'' I  Romaunt,  p.   105.) 


Hope  catches  rlctory  in  Desire  ; 
In  hope  of  Love  is  Olory's  fire  : 
For  hope  Is  all  that  Love  may  give, — 
The  beam  that  dawns  and  >miles  to  live. 
Blessed  be  Hope  ' — tbe  lover's  breath. 
Which  saves  him  from  despair  an'<  death  ! 
Good  Hope  is  courteous,  warm,  and  kind. 
Health  to  the  body  and  the  mind  ; 
Hope  guards  the  lover  with  a  sigh, 
His  eyelidi  wets,  or  breathes  them  dry. 
Preserves  his  lands  in  peril's  dny. 
An  1  bears  tbe  voyage  safe  away  ; 
Enduring  mischief,  peril,  strife. 
Through  all  the  varioui  years  of  life. 
And  in  the  charming  road,  conveys 
Sweet  Thought  ' — fivcet  Musing  ' — sad  sweet 
Prai»e  '  P. 


Continued  from  page  '264. 

"  St.  Paul  and  St.  Erkenwald  watch 
over  us!"  ejaculated  Master  Denny,  of 
the  Silver  Unicorn,  tlie  following  morn- 
ing ;  "  alack  !  who  had  thought  of  plots 
and  conspiracies,  and  one  of  the  guild  and 
fraternity  of  SToldsmilhs  among  Ihein  ? 
Saints  know,  ihat  though  I  had  but  a 
sorry  opinion  of  de  Rothing,  yet  I  never 
thought  him  so  bad  as  this." 

"  Ay,  master,"  retorted  Symond,  "  me- 
thinks  you  should  give  me  somewhat  for 
the  cudgellins  ye  treated  me  wiili,  because 
I  did  not  ask  these  scalterlings  to  come  to 
the  Silver  I'nicorn.  Truly,  they  might 
well  give  a  hish  price  for  their  rin2S,  when 
the  man  worked  with  a  halter  about  his 
neck  for  iheni." 

"  And  how  came  it  to  pass?"  cried 
old  Master  Forster,  the  mercer ;  '*  I  saw 
the  gold  chains,  h>i\.  melhinks  there  could 
be  no  treason  in  them." 

"  No,  truly,"  returned  Symond,  "  but 
he  made  rings  with  a  device  and  motto  ; 
and  those  very  riugs,  they  say,  have  been 
sent  to  those  lords  who  joined  in  the  con- 
spiracy to  kill  our  good  Kin?  Henry  at 
the  masquing  that  is  to  be  held  at  Wind- 
sor— the  fiend  confound  them  I — for  who 
ever  heard  of  treason  and  foul  murder  at 
Christmas  ?" 

"  And  there  are  some  of  the  first  nobles 
in  the  plot,"  said  Master  Denny  ;  "  the 
Duke  of  Exeter,  and  the  Earls  of  Hunting- 
don and  Salisbury." 

"  St.  Mary  confound  them  all,  and 
pay  off  on  them  the  murder  of  the  good 
Earl  of  Arundel  and  the  good  Duke  of 
Gloucester  I"  responded  the  bystanders. 

"  But,  Ma-ster  Filz-Martyn,  ye  can  tell 
us  all  about  it  ?"  cried  Master  Forster  ; 
"  for  I  mind  ye  were  with  de  Rothing  but 
yester-even," 

"  I  have  but  scant  to  tell  ye,"  returned 
the  old  usurer,  "  save  that  he  will  be 
hanged,  and  rijihlly  so." 

"  Alack,  poor  soul !"  cried  Master 
Denny,  his  hostility  to  his  rival  in  trade 
giving  way  before  his  feelings  of  commi- 
seration ;  "  he  was  hardly  put  to  it,  or  he 
would  not  have  done  so  ;  but  we  all  know 
when  com  is  scant,  a  man  is  fain  almost 
to  take  Satlianas*  money  rather  ihan  go 
penniless." 

"  But  we  know  de  Rothing  of  old," 
returned  Fitz-Martyn  with  a  malicious 
grin  ;  "  did  he  not  try  to  hnns  in  foreig- 
ners among  ye  .'  was  he  not  always  seek- 
ing after  new  things  ?  Nought's  too  bad 
for  him  to  do.  Why,  if  it  was  said  he 
were  a  worshipper  of  Mahound  1  would 
believe  it." 
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Alas  for  poor  de  Rothing  I  Hated  by 
his  fraiernity,  and  an  object  of  suspicion 
for  so  many  years  to  his  neii^h-ljours,  it 
was  in  vain  that  he  protested  liis  innocence 
of  treason,  his  attachment  to  Henry,  and 
his  total  ignorance  of  tiiis  deepiy-laid  plot 
— He  had  taken  money  of  the  traitors,  he 
had  worked  at  their  bidding,  and  thoug^li, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ri.i^ET';,  there  was 
nothing'  in  the  nature  of  the  work  (it  being 
chiefly  ornaments  to  be  worn  at  the  en- 
suing masqning)  to  ha\'e  excited  his  sus- 
picions ;  yet  all  his  protestations  were  re- 
ceived with  indignant  scorn,  for  every  one 
seemed  determined  to  find  him  guilty. 

In  the  mean  time,  nothing  was  thought 
or  talked  of  throughout  London,  save  this 
discovered  plot.  The  green-coated  min- 
strel's salutation  of  "  Good  morrow,  mer- 
ry gentlemen!"  passed  disregarded;  the 
portly  fraternities,  "  black,  white,  and 
grayj"  chanting,  on  their  gift-seeking 
(jerambulations,  some  saintly  carol,  found 
few  to  listen  to  their  melody  ;  and  wiien, 
to  "  startle  the  dull  ear  of  night,"  the  city 
waits  came  forth,  in  their  anxious  converse 
about  "treasons,  stratagems,  and  death," 
the  worthy  householders  forgot  to  bring 
forth  the  spiced  tankard,  as  of  yore,  and 
reciprocate  "  wassail  "  with  these  wan- 
dering musicians. 

As  the  ill-omened  usurer  had  predicted^ 
de  Rothing  was  spee  lily  put  on  his  trial, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  found  guilty. 
Although  nothing  was  [)roved  a:,'ainst  him 
save  his  having  made  ornaments  which 
were  afterwards  traced  to  the  possession 
of  the  principal  movers  of  the  plot  ;  al- 
though the  names  and  abode  of  the  two 
mysterious  str.insers  were  wholly  unknown 
to  him  ;  and  although  old  Fitz-Martyn, 
who  now  took  upon  himself  tlie  credit  of 
being  the  tirst  discoverer  of  the  plot,  ap- 
peared as  a  principal  witness  against  the 
man  whom  he  had  evidently  trepuined 
into  it ;  yet  such  was  the  hostility  of  the 
citizens  against  any  one  who  should  seek 
a^ain  to  place  upon  the  throne  a  monarch 
from  whose  rapacious  exactions  and  arbi- 
trary conduct  they  had  formerly  suffered 
so  severely,  that  the  intelligence  that  the 
unfortunate  goldsmith  was  to  take  his  last 
jonrnev  to  Tyburn  the  f  )ll(iwing  morning 
was  received,  if  not  with  joy,  certainly 
without  any  expression  of  sorrow. 

But  vvhere  was  Sybilla  ?  and  with  what 
feelings  did  she  behold  all  her  dismal  fore- 
bodings realised  .'  From  the  fatal  night 
when  de  Rothing  was  conveyed  from  his 
home,  even  to  the  morninir  of  his  trial, 
she  rt-mained  calm,  for  she  felt  confident 
of  his  ultimate  acquittal  ;  the  mysterious 
pilf^rim  having  assured  her  of  his  safety  : 
but  now,  when  sentence  of  death  was 
passed,  ,v:(\  his  execution  ordered  for  the 


following  morning,  her  anxiety  knew  no 
bounds.  The  name,  the  dwelling  of  the 
pilgrim  were  alike  unknown  ;  and  yet  she 
felt  that  on  seeing  him  her  only  chance  of 
success  depended. 

At  length,  as  evening  closed  in,  uncer- 
tain what  course  lo  pursue,  she  bent  her 
footsteps  toward  London  Bridge,  hopintr 
(for  who  even  in  the  most  desperate  circum- 
stances, hath  not  some  faint  hope,  some 
shadow  of  expected  succour,  to  which  the 
mind  clings  with  a  pertinacity  as  strong 
as,  often,  it  is  vain  ?)  that  Heaven  might 
throw  in  her  way  the  pilgrim,  or  that 
equally  mysterious  stranger  to  whom,  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas,  she  had  deli- 
vered the  ring.  As  she  approached  the 
bridge-foot,  there  was  a  confused  mur- 
mur of  voices,  the  tramp  and  neighing  of 
horses,  and  ilie  clank  of  armour,  while 
the  broad  ruddy  glare  of  the  cressets, 
borne  by  a  numerous  company  of  the  city 
watch,  gave  to  view  a  confused  assem- 
blage of  citizens,  apprentices,  and  men-at 
arms,  all  with  eyes  anxiously  cast  up  to  the 
turreied  gateway  extending  across  the  en- 
trance to  the  bridge,  where  two  gory  heads 
frowned  grimly  even  in  death  on  the  appal- 
led yet  apparently  gratified  multitude.  Sick- 
ened at  this  unexpected  sight,  and  tVarful 
to  encounter  the  rude  pressure  of  the  crowd 
Sybilla  drew  back,  when  the  firm  grasp 
of  an  unseen  hand  arrested  ner,  and,  turn- 
ing round,  she  beheld  the  very  object  of 
her  anxious  search,  the  venerable  pil- 
grim. 

"  Come  hither,"  said  he,  drawing  her 
nearer  to  the  gatewav.  "  Look  up  :  know 
ye  not  these  faces?" 

The  shuddering  girl  glanced  one  look, 
and  started  back,  exclaiming, — "  Too 
well ! — they  are  the  very  strangers  who 
have  brought  us  into  this  sore  jeopardy." 

"  Ay,"  continued  the  pilgrim,  fixing 
his  eyes  on  the  pale,  blood-slained  coun- 
tenances, where  the  impress  of  fierce  pas- 
sions yet  remained,  adding  a  deeper  hor- 
ror to  the  ghastliness  of  death  :  "  ay  and 
such  is  the  end  of  wealth,  and  power,  and 
high  ancestry — of  the  Earls  of  Salisbury 
and  Huntingdon  ! — Yes,"  continued  he, 
and  a  smile  of  triumph  seemed  to  light  up 
his  placid  features  ;  "  and  here  is  motive 
for  ye  to  place  firm  trust  in  Providence. 
These  two  wicked  men  pursued  the  good 
Earl  of  Arundel  to  death  ;  and  tlie  cup 
they  prepared  for  him  have  they  not 
drunk  ? — Did  not  the«e  very  eyes  see  the 
Karl  of  Huntingdon  when,  with  that  perfi- 
dious Richard,  he  feasted  at  Plashey  with 
the  good  Duke  of  Gloster,  and  the  next 
day  led  him  forth  and  embarked  him  for 
Calais,  where  he  was  foully  murdered  ? 
And  what  did  these  eyes  behold  but  yes- 
ter-even  ? — that  very  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
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driven  back  in  his  frail  bark  on  the  coast 
of  Essex,  and  seized  and  led  to  the  very 
spot  where  he  arrested  the  {lood  Duke  of 
Glosler,  and  tiiere  was  his  head  stricken 
off.  Now,  be  not  cast  down,  Syl)illa  de 
Rothing  :  if  Heaven  so  surely  tracks  the 
wicked  to  destruction,  will  it  suffer  the 
innocent  to  perish  ?" 

"  Alas!  but  to-morrow  morning!" 
cried  Sybilla. 

"  Fear  not,"  replied  the  pigrim,  "  all 
bhall  be  well." 

"  But,  lioly  father! — "  cried  she. — 
The  sentence  was  not  completed,  for  the 
pilgrim  had  vanished  among  the  crowd  ; 
and,  uncertain  what  course  to  pursue,  she 
took  the  fatal  resolution  of  proceedmg  to 
the  lord-mayor's,  and  communicating  to 
him  her  discovery  of  the  names  of  the  two 
strangers. 

"  My  fair  maiden,"  said  he,  with  a 
look  of  deep  commiseration,  "  it  is  all  in 
vain  ;  for  even  had  I  been  able  to  do 
aught  foi"  your  father,  your  own  confes- 
sion would  put  it  out  of  my  power.  It 
now  appears  that  he  was  actually  in  com- 
munication with  the  leaders  ot  the  plot ; 
and  your  assertion,  that  he  knew  them 
not,  would  have  no  chance  of  belief. 
AJas !  ye  must  seek  succour  of  Heaven, 
tor  nouifht  can  avail  you." 

The  last  morning  that  Arnold  de  Ro- 
ihing  was  to  behold  broke  slowly  but 
clearly  on  his  sight.  It  was  the  depth  of 
winter,  yet  the  sun  shone  forth  wiih  a 
clear  and  steady  lustre  from  the  faint  blue 
sky,  as  though  to  repeat  that  lesson  so 
often  given  in  vain,  that  the  material 
world,  though  made  for  uian,  sympathi- 
ses not  (as  the  visionary  has  so  often  and 
so  fondly  imagined)  in  his  joys  or  his  sor- 
rows ;  and  a  look  of  mournful  reproach 
did  the  hapless  goldsmith  glance  up  to 
that  bright  sky  which  seemed  shinim:  as 
in  morkery,  and  many  a  lingering  gaze 
dill  he  cast  on  the  (d'.r  landscape  stretched 
before  hiro,  as  with  his  only  attendant, 
the  worthy  priest  of  his  parish,  he  pro- 
ceeded on  the  fiial  road  to  Tyburn.  And 
alotig  Holbom,  then  a  road  bordered 
with  hedge-rows,  and  .scarcely  exhibiting 
a  single  house,  the  procession  pa.ssed,  until 
at  length  the  hurdle  slopped  before  the 
gale  of  the  liospital  of  .St.  Giles-in-the- 
Fields,  w  here,  accordnig  It  the  bi/uevo- 
lent  \et  strange  custom  of  our  ancestors, 
the  pjrter  had  to  present  the  frothing  bowl 
of  "  good  ale,"  the  last  draught  of  llie 
condemned  malefactor. 

De  Rotliing  turned  away  his  head  as 
he  gave  back  the  untasted  bowl.  "  On- 
ward," said  he:  "  alas!  all  will  soon  be 
over."  .\nd  yet,  as  the  procession  moved 
tor-*^rd,  he  agan  gazed  around  at  scenes 
on  which  he  wa^  soon   to  clo.-<e  his  i'\es 


tor  ever ;  as  if  a  lingering  love  ol  the, 
(though  to  him  so  clouded)  yet  held  pos- 
session of  his  breast.  A  low  murmur 
arose  and  ^'radualiy  increased  among  the 
crowd  that  followed,  and  a  horseman  with 
breathless  speed  galloped  forward  to  the 
sheriff  and  presented  a  sealed  billet.  The 
sheriff  reverently  doffed  his  bonnet  and 
bowed  his  head  as  his  eye  glanced  over 
its  contents,  for  it  was  an  order,  signed 
by  the  king's  own  hand,  instantly  to  send 
Arnold  de  Rothing  back  to  Guildhall. 

Ere  the  astonished  goldsmith  could  re- 
cover his  self-possession,  he  was  taken 
from  the  hurdle,  placed  on  one  of  the 
sheriff's  own  horses,  and,  with  a  speed 
that  left  the  marvelling  crowd  at  an  im- 
measurable distance,  ayain  conveyed  to 
the  city.  Tiiere  all  was  bustle  and  anx- 
iety ;  for  the  Lord  Cobham  had  just  arri- 
ved on  a  mission,  it  was  said,  of  impor- 
tance, and  every  citizen  left  his  business, 
and  every  'prentice  his  occupation,  to 
welcome  that  nobleman,  whose  father, 
(the  Earl  of  Arundel)  was  canonized  in 
the  memory  of  a  grateful  people  as  the 
martyr  of  their  liberties,  and  who,  him- 
self, had  been  among  the  foremost  to  un- 
sheath  the  brand  in  the  cause  of  Henry  of 
Lancaster. 

"  My  good  citizens,"  cried  he,  as  he 
entered  Guildhall,  "  it  is  to  perform  an 
act  of  ju-iice  to  a  worthy  member  of  the 
brotherhood  of  goldsmiths  that  I  now  ap- 
pear before  you.  Long  since,  from  an 
unknown  hand,  I  had  notice  of  that  plot 
now  so  happily  discovered  and  put  down, 
an<l  I  have  sufficient  reasons  for  knowing 
that  Arnold  de  Rothing  was  neither  art 
nor  part  in  it.  I  know  too  that  from  hu 
daughter  information  was  obtained,  and 
even  a  pattern  of  their  rings.  The  pursuit 
and  overthrow  of  those  traitors  hindered  me 
from  hastening  earlier  to  rescue  good 
Master  de  Rothing  from  the  fate  that 
seemed  to  await  him  ;  but  1  rejoice  in 
having  it  now  in  my  power  to  make  some 
amends  to  a  man  to  whom  lady  Fortune 
hath  been  so  strangely  despiteous.  Kmg 
Henry  hath  commanded  that  five  hundred 
marks  be  paid  to  the  person  who  gave 
the  first  notice  of  the  plot  ;  this,  there- 
fore, is  due  to  Sybilla  de  Roihmg,  his 
daui.'hler  ;  and  I  shall  add  to  it  other  five 
hundred  marks,  as  some  scant  reparation 
to  her  father,  for  all  that  he  has  suf- 
fered." 

"  My  lord  !  my  very  good  lord  !"  ex- 
claimed old  Filz-Martyn,  pushing  for- 
ward ;  "  that  reward  is  mine  ;  did  not  I 
give  the  first  intelligence  ?" 

"  Ho  !  Masier  Fitz-Martyn,"  returned 
Lord  Cobham,  "the  master  ye  have  so 
long  served  hath  doubtless  sent  you  here. 
St.  Marv  I    but  I  was  e'en  about  offering 
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a  reward  for  your  head.  Know  ye  this 
letter?"  holdin";  up  a  small  pece  of 
parchment.  "  O,  ye  are  a  worthy  usurer ! 
ye'il  turn  cat  i'  th'  pan  with  Sathanas 
himself  Seize  him,  good  people  !  as 
arrant  a  traitor  as  ever  stretched  halter  ! 
for  he  was  in  communication  with  Lord 
Huntingdon  while  he  so  bitterly  pursued 
Master  de  Rothing  to  death."  Hlz- 
Martyn  was  quickly  seized,  and  ere  the 
week's  end,  took"  the  same  road  from 
which  de  Rothing  had  so  unexpectedly 
returned. 

Who  shall  describe  the  joy  of  the  gold- 
smith and  his  dauirhter  at  this  sudden  re- 
volution of  fortune?     Bowed  to  by  the 
very   men  who  but  one  short  hour  before 
had  followed  his  hurdle  with  execrations  ; 
welcomed  home  by  neighbours   who  for 
years  had  looked  on  him  with  suspicion  ; 
and,    (more  grateful  than  all  besides,) 
warmly  greeted   by  that  fraternity  from 
whose    friendly    companionship    he    had 
been  so  long  exiled,   Arnold  de   Rothing 
returned  to  his  home  the  happiest  man  in 
all  London.     It  need  not  be  said,  that  his 
after-life    was  marked  by  uninterru|)ted 
prosperit\-.     If  any  thing   were  wanting 
to  complete  his  felicity,  it  was  the  circum- 
stance, that,  notwithstanding  the  most  se- 
dulous inquiries,  no  tidings  could  ever  be 
obtained  of  the  mysterious  pilgrim  :   from 
the   evening     when    he  met    .Sybilla   at 
the  bridge-foot,  he  was  never  seen  again. 
Many   were    the    conjectures    respecting 
him  :  some  thought  he  had  been  a  servant 
of  the  Duke  of  Gloster's,  who,  subsequent- 
ly to  his  master's  death,  had  gone  on  pil- 
grimage, and  returned  just  in  time  to  wit- 
ness the  retribution  of  Heaven  (perhaps 
to  aid  it)  on  bis  murderers.    This  opinion, 
which    derived    considerable    plausibility 
from  the  intimate  knowledge  he  certainly 
possessed  of  all  the  actors  in  the  plot,  and 
also  from  the  joy  and  gratitude  he  expres- 
sed when  the  gory  heads  of  Salisbury  and 
Huntingdon  were  exhibited  to   the  view 
of  the  citiz'HS,  did  not,  however,  suit  the 
wonder-loving  taste  of  a  generation  that 
considered  supernatural  agency  as  neces- 
sary to  the  succour  of  an  individual  as  to 
the  salvation  of  an  empire,  and  invoked 
and  expected    the  assistance  of  superior 
intelligences  to  perform  that  to  which  mere 
human   agency    was  perfectly    adequate. 
Another  parly,  therefore,  and  it  was  i)y  far 
the  most  numerous,  since  it  comprehended 
all  the  servants  of  the  church  and  all  the  city 
apprentices,  maintained  that  he  was  no- 
thing less  than  some  saint,   who,   won  by 
the  sincere  devotion    of  the  unfortunate 
goldsmith,  and  the  unprotected  loveliness 
of  his  fair  daughter,  had  condescended  to 
(piit  the  realms  of  bliss  and  assume  the 
humble  garb  of  a  pilgrim,  t»  succour  those 


for  whom  all  hope  of  human  aid  was  vain 
The  only  obstacle  to  complete  uniformity 
of  belief  on  this  momentous  subject  was 
the  difficulty  of  determining  to  which  of 
the  crowd  of  saints  in  the  Roman  calen- 
dar this  honour  should  be  assigned.  The 
most  devout  vehemently  supported  the 
claims  of  St.  Martin,  whose  real  benevo- 
lence gave  him  a  far  better  ritjht  to  cano- 
nization than  at  least  two-thirds  of  "  the 
blessed  host,"  whose  protection  each  morn 
and  evening  they  duly  invoked  ;  while 
the  'prentices,  unwilling  that  a  Londoner 
should  be  rescued  save  by  the  intervention 
of  some  indigenous  saint,  strenuously 
maintained  the  claim  of  St.  Erkenwald, 
reminding  their  opponents,  that  it  was  on 
the  very  eve  of  his  translation  (that  fes- 
tival so  devoutly  kept  by  all  good  citi- 
zens), that  the  pilgrim  for  the  last  time 
appeared.  Long  did  these  conflicting 
opinions  continue  to  agitate  the  minds  of 
the  good  people  of  London,  even  until 
Arnold  de  Rothing,  full  of  years  and  ho- 
nours, slept  in  peace.  But  long  after- 
wards, and  through  many  generations, 
was  his  singular  tale  handed  down  ;  and 
many  a  desponding  mind  was  encouraged 
to  hope,  and  many  asorrowful  heart  urged 
to  a  more  firm  reliance  on  Providence,  by 
the  eventful  history  of  "  The  Goldsmith  of 
Westcheap." 


WOMAN'S  LOVE. 
(For  the  Olio.) 


Woman's  love  is  like  a  dream. 
Vanishing  when  niorning'si  beam 
Lighteth  up  ihe  eastern  sky- 
Having  no  re.ility 

Fair  as  is  the  rainbow's  hue, 
Fair  and  bright,  ami  fading  too. 
Changeful  as  an  April  sky — 
Smiles  and  te.irs  alternately. 

Light  as  air,  and  as  the  wind 
Never  long  in  self-same  mind  ; 
Here  today,  and  gone  to-morrow, 
Wafting  always  clouds  of  sorrow  : 
Short  its  joys  are.  Ion;;  its  woe. 
Lady,  I  have  found  it  so.  K. 


TO  AN  INVETERATE  CRITIC. 


Avaunt,  ye  critic  wight ! — quick,  quit  this  isle, 
When,  on  thy  dismal  face  was  seen  a  smile  i 
Throw  down  tliy  pen,  'tis   not   for   thy   dull 

brains 
To  guide  the  weapon  ; — go  where  Envy  reigna. 
For  there  is  space  enough  for  thy  designs. 
And  leave  this  island  free  to  nobler  minds. 

G.  S— N  S— H. 
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MYSTKIUES. 

John  Peuy,  a  uiDiik,  who  lived  about 
the  reign  of  E-lwarii  1,  speaking  of  m\s- 
teries,  sa\s — "  Ainonj.'>t  divers  thi;i;;s  we 
see  God  ihe  Son  eatin;r  apples,  laughing' 
with  his  mother,  saying  Pater-nosters  with 
his  aposiles,  rai-iig  and  judging  the  dead. 
We  hear  the  blessed  singin-r  in  paradise 
with  four-score  and  ten  angels,  and  see 
the  damned  weeping  in  a  blark  and  sul- 
phurous hell,  encircled  with  above  a  hun- 
dred devils,  who  laugh  at  their  misery. 
We  see  also  a  cunning  knave,  who  is  first 
a  simple  clerk  that  chaunis  an  epistle — 
then  a  bishop — then  an  archbishop,  and 
at  last  a  pope,  always  gormandizing  upon 
chickens  and  capons." 

BOSCOBEL. 

In  the  blank  leaf  of  the  first  edition  of 
Boscobel,  in  the  possession  of  a  friend, 
printed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond, the  followins:  lines  are  writien  in 
the  handwriting  of  that  period  ;  evidently 
by  some  per>on  inimical  to  the  ihen  exist- 
ing government 

Chante  ploMs,  pruJent  Chiirles  ye  Second, 

The  niir-icle  of  iby  restaur.ition 

Jlay,  like  to  thit  of  quails,  be  reckon'd 

Rnin'd  on  the  U^leliti^h  nation  : 

The  wishM  for  blessing  from  heaven  sent 

Hecame  their  curse  and  puaisbment. 


MACHINERV. 

Many  persons  seem  to  regard  the  ex- 
tended, and  still  exiending  use  of  machin- 
ery in  this  country,  with  feeiinsrs  of  ap- 
prehension, if  not  of  dismay.  They  con- 
sider the  sub<titiiiion  of  machines  for  hu- 
man labour,  either  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  or  in  the  fabrication  of  wrouijht 
commodities — of  the  plou^di  tor  the  spade, 
of  the  spinniug-jenny  for  the  wheel  and 
distaflr,  as  an  evil,  unavoidable  indeed, 
but  still  an  evil  Cominiseratin:,'  the 
sufferiuL's  which  the  iiianufacturiuir  po- 
pulitioii  occasionally  experience  from  the 
introdnciion  of  machinery,  they  propose 
that  a  direct  tax  should  be  imposed  upon 
machines,  a<lequate,  if  not  to  put  them 
down  entirely,  at  least  to  check  their  fu- 
ture increase  : — nor,  if  we  really  believed 
the  use  of  machinery  to  be  ralculalcd  io 
injure  ilie  interests,  abridge  the  comforts, 
or  abstract  from  the  happiness  of  any  class 
of  the  i-ommunity,  do  we  well  s<  e  how 
we  could  refuse  acceding  to  this  recom- 
mendation. But  we  entertain  no  such 
belief.  .'^^,  far  are  we  from  re^'arding  the 
increased  use  of  machinery  as  an  evil 
which  requires  to  be  checked,  that  we 
hail  every  such  application  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  science  as  another  step  in  the 


steady  course  by  which  the  benevoletit 
author  of  nature  pu'^hes  forward  the  im- 
provement of  the  human  race.  In  otir 
opinion,  instead  of  being  an  evil  to  be 
deprecated,  and,  if  possible,  counteracted 
and  repressed,  the  application  of  ma- 
chinery, as  a  substitute  for  labour,  serves 
to  disengage  a  large  number  of  human 
beings  from  manufacturing-  toil,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  eniployi'd  in  perfecting 
and  extending  our  tillaire  ;  thereby  in- 
creasing at  once  their  own  happiness  and 
the  resources  of  the  empire.     Quar.  Rev. 

ILLUSTRIOUS    ANGLERS. 

The  delight  afforded  by  this  animating 
amusement  is  of  most  eni'rossing  charac- 
ter, and  has  had  manv  illustrious  devotees. 
It  was  Paley's  and  Nelson's  *  ;  and  we 
have  ourselves  seen  the  first  sculptor  in 
Europe,  when  he  had  taken  two  salmon 
on  the  same  morning,  and  can  well  be- 
lieve that  his  self-importance  exceeded 
twenty f.dd  that  which  he  felt  on  the  pro- 
duction of  any  of  the  masterpieces  which 
have  immortalized  him.  But,  perhaps, 
no  one  has  followed  this  fascinating 
amu.sement  so  far  and  in  so  many  climates 
and  countries  as  the  distinguished  author 
(Sir  H.  Davy)  of  Salmonia  himself. — lb. 


•  The  author  of  Salmonia  mentions  Nelson's 
fondneSHfor  flv-tishing,  and  cxpresseu  :i  wish 
to  see  it  noticed  in  the  next  edition  of  that 
most  exquisite  nnd  touthiiitt  life  of  our  hero 
by  the  L^uireale,  an  imniortHi  monument 
raiseit  by  genius  to  vtlour  !  We  lielieve  neither 
Halieur*  nor  the  Laureate  will  be  displeised 
wiih  the  following  litlle  anecdote,  from  a  letter 
of  a  gentlemnn  now  «l  thi*  hfail  of  the  medical 
profession,  with  which  be  favoured  us  shortly 
after  perusing  Salmonia.  "  I  wu-,"  says  our 
friend,  "  at  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Virmouih 
Oh  the  morning  when  Nelson,  after  the  battle 
of  Copenli.cen  havini;  ss-nt  the  wounded  be- 
forrhim),  arrived  at  Ihe  Uoiids  and  landed  on 
tbejutty.  'Ihe  populncesoun  surrounded  him, 
and  thi-  military  were  dr.iwn  up  In  the  m  irket- 
place  ready  to  receive  him  :  but,  making  his 
way  through  the  crowd,  and  the  dust,  and  the 
clamour,  he  went  straight  to  the  hospital.  I 
went  round  the  wards  witli  him,  and  was  much 
Interested  in  observing  his  d'lneanour  to  the 
sailors  :  he  stoppe  I  at  every  bed,  to  every  man 
he  had  sumetliing  kiml  .nd  cheering  to  say. 
At  lent;th,  he  slOiipfd  opposite  a  bed  on  which 
a  sailor  was  lying  who  had  lost  his  right  arm 
close  to  the  shoulder-joini,  and  the  following 
short  dialogue  passed  between  them  : — Neltun. 
*  Well,  Jack,  what's  the  nialt<  r  with  you  f — 
Sailor.  '  L(/si  my  right  arm,  your  honour.' — 
Nelson  paused,  luoked  down  at  his  own  empty 
sleeve,  then  at  the  sailor,  and  aaid.  plnyfiilly, 
'  Well,  Jack,  then  you  and  I  are  spoiled  for 
fishermen — cheer  up,  my  biave  fellow  !'  And 
he  passed  briskly  on  to  the  next  bed  :  but 
these  few  words  had  a  magical  effect  upon  the 
poor  fellow,  for  I  saw  his  eyes  sparkle  with  de- 
light ax  Nelson  turned  away  and  ijursued  hla 
course  through  the  wards.  As  this  wac  the  only 
occasion  on  which  I  saw  Nelson,  I  n.ay,  poi- 
sibly,  overrate  the  value  of  the  incident." 
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DIFFERENT    OPINIONS    OF    FAME. 

When  Goldsmith  boasted  ofliaving  seen 
a  splendid  copy  of  his  works  in  the  cabi- 
net of  some  great  lord,  sayinji  emphati- 
callv,  "  This  is  fame.  Dr.  Johnson!" 
the  "doctor  told  him,  that  fo'r  iiis  part,  he 
would  have  been  more  disposed  to  self- 
i^ratulation  had  he  discovered  any  of  the 
progeny  of  h.is  mind  thnmbed  and  tattered 
ni  llie  cabin  of  a  peasant 


VALUE  OF  SIGNS. 


THE    MODERN    GREEKS 

The  vices  of  the  Greeks  and  the  nega- 
tive virtues  of  the  Tiuks  are,  by  some 
anthor.s,  as  unfairly  contvasled  as  the 
s|)lendicl  and  valorous  achievements  of 
those  who  preceded  these  Greeks  are  par- 
tially and  enthusiastically  applied  to  their 
descendants  by  the  ullra-Philhellene^. 
The  naiion  of  which  we  are  speaking',  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  any  other  which 
lias  once  reached  civilization,  and,  in  the 
lapse  of  ages,  has  gradually  sunk  back 
into  Its  former  elements.  In  no  part  of 
the  world,  probably,  is  there  more  mi- 
.serv,  ignorance,  and  vain-glory. 

the  inhabitant  of  Attica  or  the  Morea, 
while  he  builds  his  hovel  among  the 
ruined  temples  of  his  supposed  ancestors, 
identifies  himself  with  their  fame,  and 
with  those  ex()loits,  which  he  is  by  no 
means  calculated  to  imitate.  He  forgets, 
too,  while  he  treads  the  soil  of  Hellas, 
that  in  all  probability  his  blood  is  derived 
from  parents  far  different  from  those  he 
assumes  to  be  so.  The  succession  if 
barbarian  invaders  of  this  miserable 
country :  the  constant  iiiteriuixture  of 
foreigners  from  the  Roman  conquest  to 
the  capture  of  Constantinople — nearly 
two  thousand  vears  of  degrada'ion — the 
lingering  occupation,  protection,  and  in- 
tercourse, in  various  parts,  of  the  Vene- 
tians and  Genoese,  have  all  tended  to  de- 
teriorate the  purity  of  Grecian  origin.  In 
universal  wretchedness,  however,  all  who 
speak  the  Roman  dialect  herd  together, 
and  claim  to  be  considered  as  one  race. 

The  vain-glory  of  the  modern  Greek 
is  hereditarv.  a  vice  once  the  theme  of 
classical  allusion,  no  le>s  than  that  of 
contemporary  observaiion.  In  his  cottage 
on  the  hills,  as  well  as  in  his  tower — indi- 
gent, while  his  infidel  oppressor  flourishes 
at  his  side — he  is  still  the  same  ;  he  is  per- 
suaded that  he  surpasses  all  men  of  all 
nations  in  intelligence,  because  his  coun- 
try 07ice  carried  her  arts  arid  arms  o\-er 
the  civilized  world,  and,  even  when  con- 
quered, benefitted  her  conqueror  l-y  in- 
troducing him  to  science,  taste,  and 
eventual  amelioration.  This  vain-glory 
might  be  pardonable,  did  it  not  lead  to 
fatal  results  as  the  parent  of  quarrelsome 
faction.  For.  Rev 


A  short  time  ago,  a  snuff-merchant  in 
one  of  the  streets  in  the  city,  who  had 
placed  the  sign  of  a  Highlander  at  the  door, 
summoned  a  young  Scotchman  to  the  Po- 
lice Office,  for  having  upset  his  figure  and 
done  it  much  damage.  In  the  course  of 
the  evidence,  a  fact  transpired  which 
proved  the  importance  of  these  signs  to 
tradesmen  : — he  stated  that  the  figure  cost 
him  thirteen  guineas,  but  that  payment 
even  of  that  sum  would  not  compensate 
for  the  damage  and  absence  of  the  figure  ; 
for  since  it  had  been  .stationed  at  the  door, 
he  had  taken  on  an  average  Iwenly  shil- 
lings a  day  more  than  he  had  done  be- 
fore. 

Trade>nien  went  to  groat  prices  for  a 
good  painting  as  a  sign,  and  the  fir.>t  ar- 
tists were  employed  to  execute  them.  Mr. 
Cotton,  Mr.  Lamb,  (well  known  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,)  and  even  Mr. 
Wale,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  first  Professor  of  Perspec- 
tive in  that  institution,  were  sign  pain- 
ters. 

In  High-street,  Mary-le-bone,  is  an 
old  public-house,  considerably  lower  than 
the  rest,  which  exhibits  a  beaulifully- 
[)ainted,  but  ill-used  sign  of  the  Rose  and 
Crown.  It  is  one  of  the  "  old  school," 
and  has  an  ornamented  frame  attached  to 
ii.  W.  H.  H. 


CwiBtom^  of  ^Tartow.sf 
Countries. 


ST.    ANOKEW'S    DAY. 

Squirrel  Hunting,  6fC. 

Hasted,  in  his  History  of  Kent,  speak- 
ing of  the  parish  of  Ealing,  says,  that 
"  On  St.  Andrew's  (lay,  November  .30th, 
there  is  yearly  a  diversion  called  Squirrel 
Hunting"  in  this  and  the  neighbouring 
parishes,  when  the  labourers  and  lower 
kind  of  people,  assembling  together  form 
a  lawle.ss  rabble,  and  being  accoutred 
with  guns,  poles,  clubs,  and  other  .such 
weapons,  spend  the  greatest  part  of  the 
dav  in  parading  through  the  woods  and 
grounds,  with  loud  shouting  ;  and  under 
the  pretence  of  demolishing  the  •squirrels, 
some  few  nf  which  they  kill,  they  destroy 
numbers  of  hares,  phea'-ants,  partridges, 
and  in  short  whatever  comes  in  their  way, 
breaking  down  the  hedges  and  doing  much 
mischief;  and  in  the  evening  betaking 
themselves  to  the  alehouse,  finish  tlieir 
career  there  as  is  u.sii.i!  with  such  sort  of 
<Tentrv.'* 


THE    OLIO. 
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The  annual  celebration  of  St.  Andrew's 
day  was,  in  days  of  yore,  conducted  with 
considerable  show,  the  jjenerality  of  Soots- 
men  resident  in  London  waited  in  pro- 
cession, witli  a  singed  sheep's  head  borne 
by  a  man  in  front.  But  this  is  ail  past 
and  for<;otten  ;  and,  in  the  present  en- 
lightene]  a?e,  there  are  few  holidays  kept, 
compared  with  old  lime?,  when  every  ca- 
lendar wa«  marked  with  a  profusion  of 
rubrick  character-,  denolin^j  such  days 
were  to  be  reserved  for  some  particular 
sport,  festival,  or  ceremony. 

BOKOl'GH     ENGLISH. 

The  origin  of  the  custom  of  Borough 
English,  <till  observed  at  the  Manor  of 
Wco-lford,  Essex,  and  other  parts  of  the 
same  county  (see  No.  41,  of  this  work), 
where  the  youngest  son  inherits,  has  been 
a  subject  of  much  dispute,  but  it  appears 
to  have  prevailed  greatly  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  east  Saxons.  Dr.  Plot  has  con- 
jectured that  it  was  inlroduce<l  by  the 
lord  of  the  manor's  claiming  the  right  of 
enjoying  the  bride-daughter  of  his  tenant 
on  the  wedding  night ;  therefore  the  vil- 
lain 01  slave,  doubting  whether  the  eldest 
son  was  bis  own,  made  the  youngest  his 
heir;  but  as  there  .«eems  not  to  be  sufficient 
evidence  that  this  ever  was  an  established 
practice,  the  doctor's  conjecture  has  been 
supposed  not  to  be  well  founded.         E. 


^nccliottana. 


NEW    RKGLLATIONS. 

A  clerk  in  Chancery,  in  the  time  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  had  '^cen,  with  great  in- 
difference, all  the  allernions  that  had 
been  made  in  the  coni-tilution,  both  in 
church  and  'late  ;  but  wh<»n  he  was  told 
there  were  to  be  some  new  regulations  in 
tjie  Six  Cierk's-oflSce— "  Nay,"  says  he, 
•'  if  they  begin  once  to  strike  at  funda- 
mental*, nobodv  knows  where  they  will 
stop  '*  '  

R0T.\L    CONDESCENSION. 

When  the  King  of  Sweden  arrived  at 
Manheiin  in  November,  1783,  he  alight- 
ed at  the  city-gate,  and  walked  up  to  the 
house  where  he  was  to  lodge ;  on  calling 
for  the  host,  he  asked  hiin  for  the  apart- 
ments intended  for  the  king  and  his  suite. 
Being  informed  of  the  price,  "  You  ask 
too  lit;ie,"  said  he;  "  kings  do  not 
comeeviTv  dav  to  lodge  with  yoii."  The 
host  replied,  "The  honour  done  me  bv 
the  monarch,  fills  my  heart  sufficiently  ; 
why  »hoi:ld  I  make  him  pay  more  than 
another." 

Some  persons  who  occupied  the  first 
and  second  floor  of  ih  it  house  were  pre- 
pairing  to  quit  them  ;  which  the  king 
perreiv-ng,   preventeti,    saying,    that   his 


majesty  had  good  legs,  and  could  gel  up 
to  the  third  story  very  well.  At  the  same 
time  the  monarch's  retinue  arrived,  and 
honest  Albert  (the  host)  found  with  sur- 
prise, that  he  had  been  talking  to  the 
king  in  person. 

The  king  went  to  the  play,  the  host 
gave  a  ball  at  which  were  present  200  per- 
sons. The  king  spoke,  with  great  affa- 
bility to  the  Widow  of  the  learned  Cos- 
tervelt,  who  was  pre.sent.  On  his  de- 
parture, his  majesty  made  a  present  to 
Albert  of  a  gold  watch  and  chain,  be- 
sides twenty-four  ducats,  with  leave  to 
put  up  for  a  sign  a  painting  of  himself. 

FAMJLI.^RITY. 

When  the  late  venerable  president  was 
sitting  to  Mr.  Nollekens  for  a  bust,  which 
the  members  of  the  British  Institution  had 
requested  to  have,  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Yr.rk  arrived,  accompanied  bv 
his  brother  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The 
Duke  of  York,  at  thit  time,  was  also  sit- 
ting for  his  bust,  when  Mr.  Wc-t  heard 
Nollekens  inquire  "  how's  vour  father  ?" 
on  which  the  Duke  with  his  usual  condes- 
cension, smilinglv  informed  him  that  the 
king  was  better.  The  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land then  asked  Mr.  Nollekens,  why  a 
man  of  his  years  wore  so  high  a  toupee 
to  his  wig  ?  Mr.  Nollekens,  instead  of 
answering,  wished  to  know  why  his  Royal 
Highne-s  wore  those  mustaquins  ?  'I  he 
Duke  of  York  smiled  and  said,  "  You 
have  it  now,  Cumberland." 

Nollehenii'  Life  and  Times. 

A    Nl'URROUS    FAMILY. 

In  the  church-yard  of  Lenham,  Kent, 
is  a  remarkable  inscription  on  the  tomb- 
stone of  Robert  Thompson,  Esq.  which 
mentions  that  he  was  a  grand-child  of 
Mary  Honey  wood,  wife  of  Robert  Honey- 
wood,  of  Charing,  near  the  above  place, 
who  at  her  decease  had  .%7  children  law- 
fully descended  from  her — viz. 

Of  her  own  body      .     .     16 
Grand-children     .  .  114 

In  the  third  generatinn    .  '^'28 
In  the  fonrih  ditto      .      .     9 

Total  367 


EPITAPH. 

Hissil  was  too  much  ale.  and  «o  the  hier 
^Vas  beer,  thi-)-  sjid,  that  drought  Tom  EviU 

here. 
His  Gvill  nanif,  too,  cauied  full  many  a  jeit — 
Frothy  or  flat,  the  dead  one»  wi-re  the  leal : 
They  •■aid,  Alas  '   we'vi- los'  an  Kvil  one. 
Who  ne't-r  ili  I  harm  1-ut  to  himcelf  al.itie  ! 
\Vhen  he  wan  prai-ed  a  but  too  oft  vi-t*  named, 
Btit  for  that  bult  ha  never  bad  I  em  blamed. 
October  killed  him,  though  the  month  wat 

Slay- 
By  moisture  turned  to  dust— O,  nrclla.dar  ! 

Ftr.  Rrv 
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DIARY. 


DATE. 


St.  Martin. 


13 


St.  Livin. 


iSt.  Brice. 

JAU  Souls' Day. 


Nov.  U 


13 


14 


St.  Dubricius. 


I.*) 


St.      eomild. 


—  tc 


St.  Kdiiiiiiul. 


.St.  Hiigli. 


C0KRK.SP0ND1NG    CHRONOLOGY. 


14 


11) 


St.  Martin  who  was  a  native  of  Hungary  ;  is  said  to 
have  been  born  a.d.  316  He  was  chosen  bishop 
of  Tours  in  tlie  year  ."574,  and  continued  in  the 
see  for  twenty-fix  years.  He  died  about  the  year 
397.  MT.  ^4,  greatly  esteemed  for  his  piety. 

The  festival  of  Maninmas  was  instituted  a.d.  ti.^0. 
The  word  Martilmas  is  a  corruption,  like  Bnr- 
tlemy  for  Bartholeniew,  &c. 

1647.— On  Ihis  day  Charles  I.  escaped  to  Tichfield. 
and  from  thence  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

This  saint  was  a  learned  1  ishop  of  Ireland,  he  went 
over  to  Flanders  to  convert  the  idolaters,  in  the 
7th  century,  and  t*-ere  suffered  martyrdom. 

103,"!.— Died  on  this  day,  Canute  King  of  England. 
His  successor  was  Harold,  his  son  by  his  first 
wife,  Algiva  of  Northampton. 

Our  saint  succeeded  St.  I\l  artin  in  the  Bishopric  of 
Tours  in  the  year399.     He  died  a.d.  444. 

All  Souls'  day,  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  is 
called  Souling  day,  from  the  custom  of  making 
soul  cnkes.  This"  practise  is  very  prevalent  in 
Shropsliire.  The  childien  about  Bridgenortb  go 
aliout  sirging  verses,  and  begging  for  a  portion 
of  these  small  cakes  ;  one  of  the  verses  which  is 
repeated  is  the  following  : — 

Soul,  «oul,  for  a  soul  cake, 

I  prithee,  good  mother,  a  soul  cake, 

One  for  Piter,  two  for  Paul, 

And  three  for  him  th^t  made  us  all* 

Soul,  soul,  for  a  soul  cake. 

1690. — Anniversary  of  the  death  of  George  Fox,  the 
founder  of  the  society  of  people  called  Quakers. 
This  denomination  was  fiist  applied  to  Fox  and 
his  follower:!  at  Derhy,  as  a  term  of  scorn,  from 
the  agitation  with  whith  the  delivery  of  his  ad- 
dresses is  said  to  have  I'cen  attended.  Fox,  though 
an  illiterate  man,  was  the  possessor  of  strong 
natural  abilities.  The  persecutions  he  suffered 
may  be  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  extra- 
vagance and  indecorum  which  he  manifested  at 
the  early  part  of  his  career. 

This  saint  was  a  bibhop,  and  died  A.D-  52'.'. 

1716.— Died  on  this  day  the  celebrated  philosopher, 
Baron  de  Leibnitz.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
wa.""  engaged  in  a  controvery  with  Dr.  S,  Clarke, 
on  free-will,  space,  and  other  abstruse  subjects. 
Leibnitz  was  an  able  mathematician,  an  acute 
pliiloFOiiher.  and  a  man  of  lively  genius,  but  vain 
and  avaricious. 

This  saint  was  Marquis  of  Austria,  He  died  a.d. 
J  1. 10. 

1741.— Born  on  tliis  day,  at  Zurich,  John  Gdspard 
Christian  Lavater,  the  ('.istinguished  author  of 
the  treatise  on  Physiognomy,  a  work  that  has  been 
honouied  with  a  translation  into  most  European 
languages. 

St.  Fdmimd,  Bishop  of  Canterbury.  This  saint 
WHS  canon  and  treasurer  of  Salisbury,  till  he  was 
apiiointed  to  the  see  of  Canterbui^.  While  fill- 
ing this  station,  he  incurred  the  king's  (Henry  III) 
displeasure  foi  prohibiting  his  sister  from  marry- 
ing  Simon  Earl  of  Leicester.  After  enduring 
many  vexations  for  his  refusal,  he  retired  to  the 
monastery  of  Pontigniac  in  Champagne,  and  af- 
terwards to  Soissy,  where  he  died  a.d.  1242.  He 
was  canonized  by  Pope  Innocent  IV. 

Our  saint  was  the  successor  of  Walter  de  Constan- 
tins  in  the  see  of  Lincoln.  He  paid  1000  marks 
to  Richard  the  First  to  acquit  his  successor  frora 
furnishing  the  king  yearly  with  a  mantle  of  sables 
on  New-year's  day.  St.  Hugh  ended  a  life  preg- 
nant with  miracles,  a.d.  1200. 


13lacfe  SiRill. 


5nu0tratcr>    Hrttclr. 


BLACK    WILL. 


(For  the  Olio.) 


A  ffllow  by  the  hand  of  nature  marked, 
Q  \ioted  and  sigoe<l  to  do  f  deeil  of  <hnme. 

tiHAESrEARE. 


Tbis  is  the  man  «hould  do  a  blondy  deed, 
Tlie  imatje  of  a  wickt-d,  heinous  fault 
Lives  in  his  t\t  ;  thai  close  aspect  of  his 
Does    iUew    the    inood    of  a    much    troubled 
breast.  Ib. 


In  the  reisn  of  the  weak  and  pusilani- 
mous  Kins  Henry  the  Sixth,  before  the 
commencement  of  those  unhappy  differ- 
ences between  the  rival  rose-;,  there  stood, 
by  the  roaJ-side  leading  to  Blfickheatli, 
ii  lonely  inn,  before  which,  from  a  roush 
unhewn  post,  hiinL'  a  board  on  which 
\va<  painted  the  rude  representation  of  a 
drinkin?  measure  then  much  in  use  ;  viz. 
the  Black  Jack  Tlii*  vessel,  as  most  of 
our  readers  are  no  doubt  aware,  was 
formed  of  leather,  so  that  it  could  be 
Vol,  ii,  X 


trusted  with  safetv  in  the  hands  of  those, 
who,  from  a  too  long  acquaintance  wilh 
its  contents,  niieht  be  rendered  incapable 
of  protecting;  a  vessel  of  a  more  bri'.lle 
quality. 

Mine  host  was  a  jolly,  portly  fellow, 
and  had  once  possessed  a  comely  figure, 
but  his  dailv  exercise  bavins  been,  for 
some  years  past,  contitied  to  the  limits  o** 
his  own  house,  he  hail  grown  somewhat 
corpulent.  Walter  Qwantock,  (for  such 
was  his  name,')  had  been  a  soldier  in  his 
youth,  and  had  fought  in  France,  when 
Henry  the  Fifth  inv.nded  th<it  country  : 
On  his  return  h»»  found  himself  possessed 
of  a  Slim  sufficient  to  establish  the  before- 
named  inn.  Such  was  mine  ho-t  of  the 
"  Black  Jack."  The  house  of  Master 
Qiianiock  was  much  visited  on  holidays 
and  the  many  trials  of  skill  which  took 
place  on  the  heath  added  not  a  little  to 
the  number  of  his  customers,  as  almost 
all  Greenwich  was  oft-times  emptied  lo 
behold  the  feats  of  archery,  wrestling,  &c. 
whirh  even  the  rich  merchants  of  London 
did  not  disdain  to  attend. 

Towards  the  close  of  a  diill  evenin?  in 
the  spring  of  the  year,  the  house  of  niint 
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host  contained  only  three  custoiners,  who 
sat  over  iheir  cups,  listening  (o  the  storm 
without,  which  had  obliged  tliem  to  see'K 
the  roof  of  honest  Walter  on  their  way 
to  Greenwich. 

"  A  roiitfh  ni<,'ht  this,  my  masters," 
said  one  of  the  gue.sts,  who  had  with  him 
a  small  bag  of  serge  containing  a  bason 
and  a  pair  of  forceps,  with  several  other 
articles  appertaining  to  \}\e  then  joitit  pro- 
fession iif  barber  and  man-midwife  ;  "  a 
rough  night  and  a  stormy  ;  a  man  need 
ha'  some  matter  o'  courage  to  venture  out 
alone,  an'  he  had  much  to  lose  ;  thitvcs 
and  night-walkers  are  abroad." 

"  Marry,  thou  speakesl  veritv,  neigh- 
bour Sylvester,"  replied  one  ot  the  men, 
"  1  would  not  venture  out  by  myself  on 
such  a  night,  an'  I  had  as  many  lives  as  a 
cat;  what  say  you,  goodman  pedlar.'" 
and  he  turned  to  the  third  person.  This 
man  had  placed  his  pack  in  one  corner  of 
the  room,  and  was  sitting  by  the  fire  in 
deep  thought,  occasionally  raking  with 
his  staff  the  unconsunied  embers  of  the 
sticks  into  the  large  wood  fire  which  blaz- 
ed cheerfully,  while  the  smoke  escajied 
through  an  aperture  in  the  roof,  fur  the 
luxury  of  a  chimney  was  then  only  known 


to  the  rich  and  powerful.  The  pedlar, 
who  had  been  tli us  addressed,  started  from 
his  reverie,  and  replied, 

"  Good  Sirs,  \ou  are  much  of  mv  mind, 
methmks  'twould  not  be  over  prudent  to 
venture  abroad  at  this  hour,  unless  in  com- 
panv  ;  but  as  yon  appear  to  be  from  the 
town,  I  shall  be  glad  of  your  protection, 
for  my  pack  here  contains  some  few  thing.s 
which  I  would  not  lo-e  ;  shall  we  trudge 
at  once '!" 

"  r>y  the  mod  I"  exclaimed  the  second 
speaker,  "  it  likes  me  not,  goodman  ped- 
lar ;  what  say  you.  Master  Shaver?" 
The  barber  was'  about  to  reply,  when 
mine  host  entered  the  room. 

"  My  friends,"  said  he,  "  take  my  ad- 
vice, and  tarty  here  to-night,  the  road  is 
somewhat  (laiit'erons,  and  there  are  those 
abroad  who  would  lake  your  life  for  the 
value  of  your  ho^e  ami  doublet.  5  can 
bestow  ye  all  three  here." 

"Tut!  tut!  mine  host,"  interrupted 
the  barber,  "  fear  not,  there  are  three  of 
IIS,  all  sturdy  men  and  proper."  Qiiaii- 
tock  smiled  at  this  idle  vaunt  from  the 
barber,  who  was  in  person  very  diminii- 
tive. 

"  Ye  may   be  all  prompt  and  valiant 
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men,  said  he,  "  an'  if  ye  were  attacked 
manfully  and  fairly,  may  return  a  blow 
or  so,  but  your  true  thief  gives  ye  not 
such  'vanta-je  ;  ye  may  be  triidgiii;;  mer- 
rilv  on,  and  ihe  next  moment  a  tiroad  ar- 
row mav  quiver  in  your  heart  ;  no  man, 
he  he  ever  so  valiant,  can  sjuard  against 
an  ambuscade.  I  well  leniember  whfii  1 
fidlowetl  the  army  in  the  time  of  our  late 
Kinj;  Harry,  (whom  God  assoili/e,)  when 
on  the  march  and  near  Falaise,  we  came 
upon  an  ambush  of  tlie  enemy.  Many  of 
our  stoutest  men-at-arms  bit  the  du>t,  for 
the  Frenchmen  fell  upon  us  'ere  we  had 
time  to  form  :  'twas  there  I  •,'ot  this  hurt, 
and  a  fearful  one  it  was  too  ;"  here  he 
bared  his  arm,  on  which  was  perceived  the 
mark  of  a  deep  scar.  The  barber  stretch- 
ed out  his  neck  to  view  it,  and  shrugged 
up  his  .shoulders,  while  mine  host  con- 
liniHHl, — 

"  Ah,  there  was  sharp  work  then,  and 
the  valley  rung  like  a  smithy  with  the 
clang  of  iheir  armour,  but  we  soon  clear- 
ed the  way  of  thera,  and  continued  the 
niHfcli.  I  got  this  hurt  in  my  arm  from  a 
French  bill-man,  who  was  kilii-d  by  ot)e 
of  our  archers.  Ah,  my  masters,  ihere 
was  sharp  whistling  of  bolt  and  shaft,  and 
loud  clang  of  axe,  and  b^ll,  and  partiz.in  ; 
hut  the  glorious  day  was  at  Agincourt ; 
'twould  have  gladdened  your  hearts  to 
have  heard  our  brave  King  Hall  speaking 
to  us  as  though  we  were  his  fellows." — 
Here  mine  host  was  interrupted  in  his  nar- 
rative bv  a  lOuJ  knocking  at  the  door,  ac- 
companied by  the  gruff  voice  of  a  man 
who  desired  admiiiance. 

On  its  being  opened,  a  man  abruptly 
entere^!,  and  seating  himself  on  a  bench, 
called  for  a  measure  of  sack.  The  barber, 
who  had  before  spoken  so  valianily,  now 
slirnuk  and  quailed  beneath  the  fierce 
glance  of  the  Strang'  r,  wlioe  whole  ap- 
pearance bespoke  the  hardened  and  de- 
lermned  rulfian.  He  was  clad  in  a  lea- 
thern doublet,  soiled  with  grea«e  and  dirt. 
He  wore  a  small  thrum  cap,  in  which 
was  .stuck  a  tuft  of  cock'>  feathfrs  ;  round 
his  neck  hung  a  heavy  <.teel  chain,  from 
which  .vas  suspended  a  small  gold  cro.'s  ; 
his  legs  were  covered  wih  ho^e  of  blue 
sprge,  and  his  feet  were  (iroiecled  by  lea- 
ther sandals,  the  thongs  of  which  cros,sed 
his  legs,  and  fastened  at  his  kne.s.  From 
a  l)road  bell  with  which  he  was  girted, 
hung  a  heavy,  iron-handled  sword,  and 
lie  wore  a  dudgeon-dagger  on  his  right 
side.  In  stature,  he  wa-  about  ihe  middle 
height,  square-built,  and  muscular.  His 
broad  and  coarse  features  were  over-sha- 
dowed by  a  profusion  of  black  hair,  and 
his  untnmmed  beard  and  mii.Machios  were 
uf  the  same  colour.     With  such  an  addi- 


tion to  their  company,  it  cannot  be  sup. 
posed  that  the  guests  were  much  pleased. 
Thfv  stared  at  the  stranger,  and  then  at 
each  other,  not  liking  to  begin  a  conver- 
sation wiih  such  a  rutlialny -looking  per- 
sonage, when  mine  host  eniered  with  a 
measure  of  sack  and  placed  it  before  his 
cusiouier,  at  the  same  lime  holding  out  his 
hand  for  the  ii.oney. 

"  What  dost  thou  thrust  out  thy  paw 
for,  old  Boniface  .'"  said  the  rufKan,  in  a 
tone  which  made  the  barber  shake  in  his 
shoes.  Mine  host  answered  him  care- 
lessly. 

"'Good  master  Will,"  said  he,  "  if  thy 
memor\  does  not  play  thee  faKe,  thou  wilt 
remember  that  the  last  fla>k  thou  did'st 
en. ply  ,11  this  mine  hou-e  is  still  owing  for, 
since  which  I  have  forsworn  credit  to  any 
one. 

"  Now  a  murrain  ou  thee,  Quantock," 
re|,|pd  the  ruffian,  looking  fiercely  round 
at  (he  guests,  and  then  scowling  on  mine 
ho-!.  "  Dost  thou  think  I  mean  to  bilk  tht-e, 
thou  hiingrv  knave  ?" 

''  No,  master  Will,"  replied  Quantock, 
"  but  such  trifles  may  e-cape  your  memo- 
ry, tlieref  ire  you  must  not  refuse  to  pav 
me  at  once."  As  he  said  this,  ho  Inrned 
away  with  the  sack,  when  the  ruffian, 
swearing  a  grisly  oath,  took  from  his  neck 
the  chain  we  have  just  described,  and  de 
tachitig  the  small  cross  of  gold,  he  threw 
it  on  Ihe  table. 

"  There,"  said  he,  "  lake  that  in  pledge 
and  look  that  ye  keep  it  safely  till  I  redeem 
it."  Mine  host  took  the  cross,  and  after 
looking  at  It,  [ilaced  the  measure  of  sack 
on  the  table,  and  left  the  room  to  put  his 
pledge  in  a  place  of  security  After  tast- 
ing his  liquor,  the  ruffian  endeavoured 
to  L'et  into  conversation  with  the  other 
gue^is,  who  shrunk  from  him  as  though 
he  had  been  the  plague,  parLicularlv  the 
barber,  who  a  thousand  times  wished  him- 
self at  home  in  his  shop  at  Greenwich. 
Hi-  then  addressed  himself  to  the  pedlar, 
who  sat  eyeing  him  with  a  suspicious 
look. 

"  Are  ye  for  the  town,  my  friend  ?" 
?aid  he. 

"  Ay,"  replied  the  pedlar,  "  if  the 
storm  should  clear  up  in  time." 

"  Then  you  will  hardly  do  that  to- 
night, for  the  townspeople  a-e,  methiuks, 
snoring  soundls  by  ihi-  time." 

"  I  must  e'en  trudge  it  at  once,  then," 
said  the  pedlar,  shouldering  his  pack,  — 
when  the  barber  spoke, 

"  My  friend,"  said  he,  "  you  had  bet- 
ter tarry  here  to-night,  the  road's  unsafe, 
and—" 

"  Never  fear,'"  interrnpled  the  jK-dlar, 
"  no  one  will  care  to  disturb  me  ;  Ant]  \\ 
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(hoy  rlo,  why  I  carry  a  <jood  Sheffield 
whittle,"  and  toiicliin^  si^niticanlly  a  long 
Kinff  which  wasslnck  in  a  leathern  sheath 
m  his  belt,  he  dischar^'ed  his  recknninij, 
and  (le();ir(eil.  The  riiriian  now  turned  to 
his  sack,  and  after  draininij  the  horn  to 
tlie  bottom,  abru[j'ly  (]n!lted  the  inn. 

"  Now  by  my  holidame,"  cried  mine 
host,  as  soon  as  he  was  u'one,  "  the  ped- 
lar is  a  doomed  man.  Will  has  mt  a  crnss 
in  his  pouch,  and  he  will  not  scruple  to 
fake  from  anolher  ;  would  lo  heaven  [ 
were  the  man  I  was  some  twenty  years 
ao;o,  I  would  spoil  the  villain  :  'tis  a  piiy 
no  sturdy  fellow  will  rid  the  world  of  such 
a  hanij  jrallows,  who  would  think  no  more 
of  killing  a  man  than  he  would  of  a  ca- 
pon ;  pray  heaven  the  pedlar  may  prove 
more  than  his  match,  or  there  will  be  an 
end  of  his  trade  to-iiiL'ht." 

"  Know  ye  that  black  muzzled  hound, 
then  ?"  enquired  the  barber,  with  out- 
stretched neck. 

"  Know  him,"  replied  mine  host,  •'  ay 
marry,  I  have  too  good  cause  to  know 
him  ;  but  I  know  not  how  he  lives — his 
face  would  tell  ye  not  hnnpslly  ;  several 
deer  have  been  missing  lately  from  Sir 
John  Creswell's  park,  and  but  yesierday 
se'ennight  a  traveller  was  found  murdered 
near  Eltham,— though  nothing  can  be 
proved,  suspicion  rests  on  him." 

"  What  is  his  name  ?"  enquired  the 
other  guest, 

"  His  proper  name,"  replied  Quan- 
!ocK^  "  is  Will  Hamlyn,  but  he  is  more 
often  called  Black  Will,  from  the  colour 
of  his  hair  and  beard,  neither  of  wliich 
;'ie,  I  believe,  as  black  as  his  soul — 'twill 
be  a  wonder  if  the  pedlar  get  safe  to  the 
town." 

*'  Saint  Bennet  preserve  us  from  such 
men,"  ejaculated  the  barber,  devoutly 
crossing  himself;  "  have  ye  room  where 
We  could  sleep  to-night,  mine  ho't  ?" 

"  Ay,  my  master,"  refdied  Quantock, 
"  and  as  fine  a  litter  of  straw  as  ever 
wearv  man  snored  on." 

"Then  we  will  tarry  here  to-night," 
said  both  the  ynests, — and  as  the  ni^ht 
was  pretty  far  advanced,  they  soon  .sought 
the  r  restii!g-place,  where  the  barber's 
fe.us  were  soon  quieled  bv  a  soimd  .sliun- 
ber.  The  ne.xt  morning  the  body  of  the 
unfo  Innate  pedlar  was  fomid  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  town,  disfii.nired  br  a 
ghastly  wound  on  the  head.  The  bioken 
ground  attested  the  violence  of  the  struggle 
for  e.xistence,  and  the  rifled  pack,  which 
lay  near,  together  with  a  few  articles  of 
trifling  value,  showed  the  ol)ject  of  the 
murderous  atlick.  The  barber,  a:id  his 
neighbour  Hugh  Tester,  who  followed  the 
trade  of  a    fletcher  or  arrow-maker,  left 


the  Black  Jack,  happy  in  having  escaped 
the  fate  of  the  less  fortunate  pedlar. 

On  the  following  week,  the  fletcher 
was  busily  engaged  in  making  a  quantity 
of  arrows  a^aiist  the  morrow,  when  a 
grand  trial  of  skill  was  to  take  place  on 
Blackheath.  His  work  had  lately  so  much 
increased,  that  he  had  taken  aioiher  ap- 
prentice, in  the  hope  of  obtaining  assist- 
ance ill  his  trade  ;  but  as  is  ofien  the  case 
in  the  present  age,  the  boy  had  given  him 
infiniiely  more  trouble.  In  vain  did  he 
attempt  to  instruct  the  urchin  ;  he  either 
could  not  or  would  not  l)e  taught  the 
•'arte  and  mysterie  "  of  arrow-making-. 
On  this  morning,  he  had  exhausted  all 
his  patience  in  a  vain  attempt  lo  shew  him 
the  proper  vi'ay  of  feathering  the  shafts,  and 
broke  out  into  a  violent  passion  wilh  the  lad. 
"  Did  ever  yeoman  behold  such  a 
shaft  ?"  cried  he,  taking  up  an  arrow  on 
which  his  'prentice  ha  1  glued  the  fealher 
awry. — "  By  St.  Barnabas,  an'  thou  let- 
test  me  see  such  another,  [  will  cudgel 
thee  t  II  thou  howlest  like  a  damned  soul 
in  pur;;atory  !  Get  thee  across  the  Tweed, 
and  make  such  gear  for  the  beggarly 
Scots,  or  to  France  among  the  Mounseers, 
who  know  not  a  clolh-yard  shaft  from  a 
morris-pike.  Out,  out  ii|)on  thee  !  thou 
should'st  have  been  a  tailor's  uooby,  and 
not  a "  A  siep  near  (he  do  u  inter- 
rupted the  fletcher's  invective,  and  look- 
ing round,  he  beheld  wilh  astonishment 
the  athletic  form  of  Black  Will  about  to 
enter  the  shop.  For  a  moment  his  speech 
failed  lain,  but  at  length  he  mustered  up 
courage  enough  to  enquire  in  a  faltering 
\-oice, 

"  What  lack  ye,  worthy  Sir,  a  good 
vew  bnw,  or  a  sheaf  of  well-feathered 
shafts  ?" 

"  Let  me  see  your  gear,"  said  the  ruf- 
fian, gruffly.  "  I  would  iiave  a  dozen  of 
vour  strongest  and  sharpest  -  headed 
shaAs." 

"  You  shall  have  them,"  replied  the 
obsequious  fletcher,  selecting  twelve  of 
his  best  arrows,  which  he  tied  together, 
and  handed  to  Will. 

"What  is  your  price?"  enquired  the 
ruffian. 

''  Three  groats  an'  it  please  ye,  fair 
sir,"  vvas  the  reply. 

"Three  groats!"  echoed  Will  in  a 
tone  of  surprise — "  Three  devils  !  why 
your  city  fletchers  would  ha'  charged 
me  bill  two,  and  cleaner  made  gear  too  ! 
1  shall  pay  thee  but  two  groats."  Say- 
ing this  he  took  two rilver  groats  from  his 
piuch  and  threw  them  on  a  bench  near 
him.  "  Thej-e,"  said  he,  "  there  is  thy  due, 
and  by  the  fiends  thou  shall  have  no 
more !" 
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"  Then  I  cannot  sell  ihem,"  replied 
the  fleliher,  oflViided  at  the  abuse  be- 
flowed  upon  his  wares,  and  lakin;^  the 
bundle  of  arrows,  he  placed  them  with 
the  others  ;  hut  Will  spruni;  fors»ard, 
seized  theni  and  ran  off,  tir;-t  trippint;  up 
the  heels  of  Tester,  who,  however,  soo'i 
regained  his  le^'-  and  pursued  hun.  lie 
soon  caine  up  with  the  furtian  and  de- 
manded Ins  {.'ood>.,  at  the  same  time  seizin;,' 
him  by  the  shoulder. 

"  Away  widi  thee,  thou  mongrel  I" 
tried  the  luttian,  incensed  at  bein;;  thus 
detained — but  the  fletcher  still  kept  his 
hold,  when  Will  drew  his  dag^fjer,  and 
that  moment  would  have  silenced  for  ever 
the  demands  of  the  fleicher,  when  a 
monk  who  was  passino'  saw  the  slrMgyh-, 
and  coming;  up,  seized  Will's  arm  as  the 
blow  descended. 

"  How  now.  Jack  Prie.-t  1"  exclaimed 
the  ruffian,  '"wliy  dost  thou  meddle  in  mv 
quarrel  .'  Ico-en  my  arm,  or  by  lieaven!" 

"  Profane  not  that  word,"  said  the 
n-.onk — "  Tester,  nel  thee  to  thy  stall  ; 
shame  on  thee,  Will,  for  ever  brawlinj; — 
dost  llion  hope  to  come  off  scalhless  in 
every  i^narrel  ;  such  a  lile  will  end  at  tl  e 
gibbet." 

"  Pshaw  I"  cried  the  ruffian  contemp- 
tuously, "  keep  thy  sermon  till  next 
Sunday  ;  'twill  serve  for  the  good-wives 
and  their  cuckolds."  The  monk's  pale 
cheek  flii-^hed  at  this  insult,  as  he  replied, 

"  Shame  on  thee  thou  reprobate,  dost 
thou  still  offend  the  townsmen  with  thy 
bullyin;;,  I  tell  thee  'twill  bring  thy  body- 
to  the  gallows  ere  long,  if  they  do  not 
beat  out  ihybrains  with  their  bats"(clubs). 

"  Never  fear  that.  Fa  her  Alwyn,"  re- 
plied Will,  "  I  hue  been  told  by  a 
witch  woman,  that  that  shnll  never  hap- 
pen ;  and  her  rhyme  runs  thus.  Harkce, 
sir  sleek  pate,  this  is  it :  — 

'  Lance  or  partizaii  or  brand, 
\\  iel'ltrd  b)  -iny  mnrtnl  lianil, 

Ttiou  may'st  nev-  r  leHr; 
Nor  buw  of  yew.  nor  btaff  ofath, 
Nnr  iitiirdy  bill-nMn't  ilcudly  gavli 

Nur  liaugniau!!  hempen  grar ' ' 

"  This  is  but  a  snare  of  Satan's,  to 
catch  thy  soul,"  replied  the  monk  ;  "  a 
phantom  raised  by  the  devil  to  lure  thee 
from  the  ri:;hi  path — 'tis  the  igniii  fatuun 
which  leads  erring  mortals  into  iheslou-h 
of  iniquity  and  crime.  Will  the  fiend 
protect  thee  fiom  the  stake,  thou  scuffer .'" 

"  As  to  that,"  repl  ed  tlie  ruffian,  "I 
can  guard  against  it  without  the  devd's 
assistance,  so  farewell,  father;  thy  ser- 
mon is  worth  a  sloop  of  wine,  but  by  the 
rood  I  have  not  a  cross  in  my  pouch  left." 
He  turned  on  his  heel,  and  was  soon  out 
••f  sight,  while  the  monk  proceeded  on  his 


way.       The  fletcher  had  returned  to  his 
shop,  and  trathored  up  the  money  which 
Will  had  left  on  the  work-liench,  '.'lad  at 
escaping  with  a  w  hole  skin  iit  the  expense 
of  the  oiher  groat.     He  recomnieiiced  his 
abuse  of  his  stubborn  'prentice,  when  he 
was  again  interrupted  by  the  eiitranre  of 
another  customer,  who  was  a  young  man 
of  tall  and  c  finely  figure.     He  was  clad 
in  a  doubitt  and  hu^e  of  green,  and  wore 
buskins  <  f    buff   leather,    reaching  just 
above  the   ankle,  a  small    steel-studded 
belt  sustained  a  dagger  of  exquisite  work- 
manship.    His  hair  was  ligiit  and  trim- 
med   in   short   ci.rls,  and  his  mustaches, 
which  were  much  darker   than  his  hair, 
shewed  to  advantage  a  row  of  teeth  white 
as    pearl.     He  wore   a   crimson    velvet- 
cap,  without   any  feather  r^r   ornament, 
save  a  small  image  of  the  Virgin  in  gold, 
curiously  chased  ;  he  was  a  perfect  con- 
trast to   the   rufhari   figure  of  his  other 
customer. 

"  What  lack  ye,  most  honorable  your;" 
gentleman  .'"  enquired  the  fleicher,  dress- 
in;;  his  face  in  one  of  his  most  courteous 
smiles,  and  dofflii:,'  his  leathern  cap. 

"  I  would  have  one  of  your  well- 
proved  yew-bows,  and  a  sheaf  of  your 
stoutest  and  straighlest  shafts,"  re(died 
the  youth.  Tester  selected  a  bundle  of 
his  best  arrows,  and  one  of  his  hand- 
somest bows,  for  which  his  customer  paid 
the  price  demanded  without  a  murmur. 
The  fletcher  gathered  up  the  money, 
which  he  placed  in  his  pouch. 

"  Heaven  bless  you,  worthy  Sir!" 
said  he.  "  May  your  enemies  fear  the 
twang  of  your  bow  (which  is  one  of  the 
best),  and  may  your  arrows  ever  hit  the 
while." 

"'  Thanks,  (joodman  Fletcher,"  said 
the  young  stranger,  as  he  passed  out ; 
"  as  (hey  turn  out  so  may  you  thrive  iu 
your   trade." 

Tester's  customers  now  flockerl  in,  and 
before  night-fall  his  slock  w^is  almost  ex- 
hausted. The  following  morning  he  attend- 
ed on  the  heath,  accompanied  by  one  of  his 
apprentices,  who  carried  a  "bundle  of 
arrows,  in  anticipation  of  some  of  the 
rotr.petilors  wanting  a  fresh  supply.  All 
Greenwich  was  in  motion,  and  liundred> 
thronged  ihe  way  to  Blackheath.  The 
bowmen  of  the  neighbouring;  villages 
were  on  the  ground,  clad  in  Lincohi 
green,  and  wearing  the  bad;.'es  of  there 
different  companies.  On  a  raised  plat- 
form sat  Sir  John  Creswell,  a  knight  of 
giant  fi;;ure  and  commanding  presence, 
by  his  side  sat  his  only  daii^jhter  Bertha, 
the  fairest  maid  in  Kent,  the  fame  of 
whose  beauty  had  spread  not  only  over 
the  county,  but  even  to  Ihe  city  it.self. 
She  wore  a  dose  dre-s  of^jreen,  and    her 
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lonff  (iark  trosses  escaped  frniii  iindfr  her 
small  hill  of  velvet,  and  fell  in  wantun 
rint(lets  over  lier  shoulders.  Many  a 
{jallant  youth  crowded  round  ttie  plat- 
form that  day,  and  little  hreded  were  the 
sports  bv  them,  so  tliat  (hey  could  yaze 
on  her  uninterrupted.  The  knight,  her 
faiher,  wiis  clad  in  a  doublet  of  crimson- 
velvet,  and  he  wore  a  cap  of  the  same 
colour,  in  which  blazed  a  duiinond  of 
f;real  value,  shaded  by  a  white  plume, 
and  many  a  bright  and  precious  stone 
flashed  0:1  his  fin£:ers.  His  ri^ht  hand 
vested  on  his  sword  hilt,  while  his  left 
arm  was  thrown  carelessly  ronnd  the  waist 
of  his  beautiful  daughter  :  near  him  stood 
the  monk  we  have  introduced  to  our 
readers  ;  he  was  Sir  John's  confessor,  a 
man  of  leariiiiig  and  sirxt  piety. 

It  was  a  clear  and  beautiful  day  ;  the 
sun  shone  brightly,  and  the  heath  was 
covered  with  spectators.  The  sports  be- 
gan, the  wrestlers  appeared;  and  the 
strength  a>;d  ;!gilit\  of  one  of  the  men  soon 
proved  too  much  for  his  antagonists,  all 
of  whom  he  threw  with  apparent  ease.  A 
lond  shout  proclaimed  him  the  victor,  as 
his  last  adversary  lay  on  the  ground  sore- 
ly bruised  ;  but  it  instantly  gave  place  to 
a  low  iiiurmur  among  the  s|)ecialors,  when 
the  athletic  form  of  Black  Will  appeared 
ill  ihe  ring. 

"  Wilt  ihoii  try  a  fall  with  me  ?"  said 
lie  U)  the  wrestler. 

"  Ay,  with  thee,  or  one  of  tw/ice  thy 
size,"  was  the  reply,  "  an,  he  have  not 
wiich'-rafi  on  his  side  " 

"  Then  I  shall  to.ss  thee  in  the  air  as  a 
bull  would  rting  a  cur-dog,"  said  Will, 
throwing  his  thrum-cap  on  Ihe  ground, 
and  unbuckling  his  sword  :  "  Come  on  1" 
The  struggle  commenced.  Will  had  en- 
gaged a  sinrly  fellow,  who  obliged  him 
to  stand  upon  his  guard,  but  after  suffer- 
ing him  to  exliaust  his  strength,  lie  threw 
his  antagonist  a  heavy  fall.  The  men 
who  attended,  lifted  the  fallen  wrestler 
from  the  ground,  and  bore  him  away, 
senseless  and  sondy  bruised.  Will  was 
now  conducted  to  the  jjlatform,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  hands  of  Ihi'  Invely  Ber- 
tha a  handsome  belt,  with  which  he  .seem- 
ed highly  pleased,  and  Sir  .lohn  compli- 
mented him  on  his  skill  and  great  .strength. 

The  next  prize  was  a  silver  chain,  for 
the  man  who  should  first  draw  blood  in  a 
bout  at  quarter-staff.  Will  appeared 
again  in  the  ring,  and  broke  the  heads  of 
all  who  opposed  him  ;  when,  as  the  prize 
was  about  to  be  awarded  to  him,  the 
jouth  w-  have  introduced  to  our  readers 
"at  the  shop  of  Hugh  Tester,  made  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  and  throwing  down  a 
bow  and  a  sheaf  of  arrows,  which  he  had 
with  him,  he  took  a  staff,  and  walked  into 


the  ring.  The  Lady  Bertha  observed  the 
gallant  bearing  of  the  youth,  whose  ap- 
pearance also  much  interested  Sir  John. 

"  For  '  ur  Lady's  sake,"  said  the  maiden ^ 
"  let  him  not  contend  with  that  brutal- 
looking  man,  'tis  an  unequal  match." 

"  Peace,  child,"  said  the  knight,  "  if 
he  get  a  broken  cockscomb,  'twill  teach 
him  how  to  bandy  blows  with  his  mas- 
ters— see  they  are  about  to  begin."  In  the 
meantime,  the  combatanis  had  taken  their 
stand  opposite  each  other,  and  waited  only 
for  the  signal. 

"  Ah  1  ah  !  master  Green  Jerkin,"  said 
Will,  with  a  grin, — "  art  thou  come  to 
hear  how  thy  cockscomb  will  sound  ? 
Come  hither,  and  let  me  show  this  c om- 
panv  if  thou  hast  any  brains  in  that  pate 
of  thine." 

"  Look  to  thyself,  sirrah,"  cried  the 
youth: — "I  have  a  mind  to  see  if  ash 
will  make  any  impression  on  thv  thick 
skull." 

"  Then  hammer  away,  boy  I"  cried 
Will,  striking  at  the  youth  with  all  his 
force. — "  No  thresher  ever  beat  corn  bet- 
ter than  1  shall  thrash  thee."  This,  and 
several  of  the  ruffian's  strokes  were  dex- 
terously warded  off,  when  the  youtli, 
watching  his  opportunity,  dealt  Will  a 
blow  oil  the  shoulder.  The  pain  threw 
the  ruffian  off  his  guard,  which  his  anta- 
gonist took  advantage  of,  and  with  a  blow 
on  the  temple,  stretched  him  on  the  turf, 
the  blood  streaming  from  the  wound.  A 
loud  sliiiut  arose  from  the  crowd  at  the 
ruffian's  defeat,  and  the  youth  was  cheer- 
ed till  he  reached  the  platform  and  as- 
cended the  steps.  The  Lady  Bertha 
blushed  when  she  beheld  the  fine  figure 
of  the  youth.  Their  eyes  met,  and  she 
hung  the  chain  about  his  neck,  apparent- 
ly unconscious  of  what  she  was  doing. 
The  youth  bowed  low,  and  descended, 
after  being  complimented  by  Sir  John. 

(To  be  Continued. ) 


VENISON  KEASTINO. 
(For  the  Olio.) 


After  tlie  leap  o'er  ditch  and  gate, 
And  driving,  early,  wearied,  late. 
Along  his  lordship 'a  deer  estate, 

With  dogs  to  limp  scarce  al)le; 
Powder  and  shot  in  firing  spent 
I'o  strike  like  kniglits  at  tournamtnt, 
And  horses  to  be  rubhed  are  sent 

To  banquet  in  the  stable. 


The  sport,  the  game,  the  mettled  diase. 
The  deeds  are  done  from  place  to  place, 
And  riders  safe  are  fm  c  to  face. 
And  venison  stueetly  ■ai\t\Wn%; 
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The  dinner  ended,  \v\ne»  in  itorea 
Are  drank,  and  healths  stuceed  the  roarti ; 
The  lawyer  uo'ls,  the  vicar  snores, 
Ani  halt' the  jockies  blinking. 

The  long  in  death's  l>ehalf  re«ounds. 
The  echoes  Join  like  yelping  boundt, 
And  to  be  merr>,  Punch  abounds. 

And   Kryiiaril's  tail  Is  creaming  : 
The  glasses  to  the  lip  convey 
That  which  the  head  to  heel*  gives  sway. 
And  none  con  stral^hlly  walk  awiiy, 

ThouKh  the  bunting  moon  U  bennilng, 

Srnse  dies,  and  folly's  laoghler  feigns, 
Weakness  controls  the  '  loins  and  reins,* 
The  iiaring  racer  tcoiirD  the  plains. 

And  f.mcy's  vnt'ries  follow  : 
The  glasses  un  the  tables  reel, 
The  chairs  and  floor  the  clamour  feel, 
But  nut  with  lightness^  toe  an<l  heel, 

But  weight  and  te-ipsi  hullo. 

The'  Venison  Feast,'  ashead-ache«know. 
Hearts  which  in  hunting  features  glow. 
Feats  beap'd  in  memory's  pleasant  flow. 

By  country  gents  are  treasured  : 
Since  *  CranlourneChase' no  more  is  rfeor. 
May  bucks  and  does  give  fresh  career. 
And  each  autumnul  passing  yeur, 
With  A(jr<<  humane,  be  measured  ! 

P. 


THE    UNSEASONABLE    RESUR- 
RECTION. 


The  following  narrative,  which  we 
have  been  favoured  with  from  a  corres- 
pondent, is  a  traiiilalion  of  an  account 
of  a  singular  transaction  contained  in  an 
old  French  work,  entitled  the  "  Travels 
of  Maximilian  Mission  through  Germany 
and  Italy  in  the  year  1687."  Most  of 
our  readers  will  readily  perceive  it  contains 
the  ground  work  of  the  highly  interesting 
tale,  the  Sexton  of  Cologne,  which  we 
gave  in  our  .sixteeiuh  number. 

In  the  year  1571,  at  Cologne,  in  Ger- 
man v,  the  wife  of  a  Consul,  havinii  been 
buried  with  a  valuable  rin^'  on  her  lin- 
eer,  the  grave  diifger  opened  the  tomb 
the  following  nisjht  to  possess  hnn'^elf  of 
the  jewel.  Imaijine  his  consternation  at 
finding  the  hand  which  he  had  taken 
hold  of,  press  his  own  ;  but  when  the 
"ood  lady  grasped  it  hard,  and  endea- 
voured to'  raisf  herself  from  the  coffin, 
without  any  ceremony  he  disengaged  him- 
self in  an  instant,  and  fled  precipitately, 
with  more  fear  than  uallaniry. 

The  revivified  lad\ ,  whose  trance  the 
roguish  sexton  had  di>tnrbed,  having  ex- 
tricated herself  from  her  earthy  tenement, 
and  enveloped  her  person  with  all  beco- 
ming decency  in  the  cerements  of  the  grave, 
proceeded  home,  and  knocked  loudly  at 
the  door.  She  addre.ssed  the  servant  by 
name,  who  thrist  his  head  out  of  a  win- 


dow to  know  who  disturbed  the  family 
at  such  an  unseasonable  hour,  and  briefly 
told  him  how  she  had  escaped,  request- 
ing him  to  be  uuick,  for  sh-'  shivered  in 
the  night  air.  But  ihf  in  redulons  ^cr- 
vant  considered  lier  a  phantom,  ;ind  fled 
in  the  utmost  alarm  to  tell  his  master  that 
the  spirit  of  his  departed  mistress  was 
knocking  at  the  door  for  admittance. 

His  master  treated  him  as  a  fool,  and 
ordered  him  instantly  to  open  the  door, 
and  enquire  the  person's  business,  which 
he  at  length  did  ;  but  no  sooner  did  he 
distinguish  the  features  of  his  so  lately 
interred  mistress,  than  the  light  fell  from 
his  hand,  and  he  swooned  at  her  feet. 
The  good  lady,  trembling  with  the  cold, 
passed  over  the  unfoitiniate  man,  and  en- 
tering, encountered  her  husband  in  the 
passage,  whom  with  difficulty  she  per- 
suaded or  rather  held  from  fl\  ing  also, 
till  other  senses  than  lh;it  of  sight  had 
convinced  him  of  the  corporal  presence 
of  his  dear  spouse,  who  having  been  put 
to  bed,  and  taken  due  care  of,  resumed 
her  place  in  society,  and  for  seven  years 
after  she  had  been  buried,  performed  the 
duties  of  a  good  mother  and  mistress  of 
a  familv.  J.  M. 


DEITY. 

Prom  an  unfinished  Poem,  entitled, 
"  The  Omnipotence  of  the  Deity,"  by 
R.  Jar.man. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

There  is  in  Deity  a  wonderous  span, 
That  fir  uutreacUes  ail  the  thuught  of  man; 
Bewilders  re  i!.on,  when  she  strives  to  rove 
Through  the  va>l  mates  of  the  pathless  grove  j 
Makes  Fancv  wonder  as  she  w  ings  her  flight, 
Her  bright  eves  d'lziled,  round  the  darkeoin 

llt;hi ; 
Seems  to  the  tired  mind  an  endless  space. 
Without  one  spot  by  which  lis  shape  to  trace  i 
Presents  a  desert  to  the  mental  eye. 
Without  one  pool  of  information  nigh; 
M  ikes  mm  to  xbrink  Into  himself  again. 
And  own  his  wisdom,  as  bis  folly,  vain  ! 

Theie  is  a  wildering  grandeur  meets  the  sou!, 
When  it  would  upwards  to  its  Makrr  roll. 
Which  makes  it  terl  how  useless  its  toil. 
Where  Faie  and  Nature  join  the  search  to  foil ! 
Fate  made  us  mortal,  and  a  mortal  mind 
In  vain  lis  maker's  nature  seeks  to  bnd  : 
Nature  has  given  us  a  thought,  may  rise 
Above  the  hangings  of  yon  clouded  »ki>». 
Take  in  the  beaulie"  of  a  heavenly  world, 
Andread  the  wonders  which  are  thereunfurl'rt  i 
But  not  to  know  tin-  Powkr  that  rules  them  all. 
Or  read  His  \>t\nz  at  whose  no  I  they  fall  ; 
No  !  Hk,  whom  Fate  and  Nature  own  for  lord, 
Has  will'd  our  powers  with  our  slate  t'  accord  j 
Nor  (riven  to  m-m  to  grasp  what  ar.g>l«  find 
Beyond  the  knowledge  of  celestial  kind  : 
Mortals  may  raise  their  label  wisdom  high. 
Vut  none  the  nearer  to  their  Gou  come  n>gh  ' 
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STANZAS, 

Writlen  undt'r  a  Pencil Drau'ino-  of  La 

Sceur  de  Dido,  in  a  Lady's  Album. 

(For  the  Olio  J 


A"  I  gazed  intent  on  the  pencill'd  page, 
I  thnnglit  could  :uight  t/iat  xiir.uw  ..ssnige, 
That  giicf  wlik-li  h  nroiv),  the  inmost  liearl, 
Atul   shoots  throiigli  the  s.oul   with  a  restlesi. 

dart, 
It  mast  he  to  view  wliere  the  pencil's  trnce 
Has  marked  the  lineaments  ot  some  face. 
Which  mortal  eye  ni:iy  ne'er  again  see, 
Which  we  never  can  view  till  Irom  earth  set 

free  1 

J  gazed,  and  I  sigh'd  oVr  the  p.  ncill'd  page. 
For  1  thought  it  a  type  of  tliat  joyous  iige. 
The  springtime  of  life,   when  the   budding 

mind 
Kiceives  Impressions  of  every  kind  : 
When  with  fancy's  eye  we  seem  to  view 
Our  fond  hopes  tinged  with  the  rainbow's  hue  ; 
When  the  heart  is  uU  hope,  and  the  thoughts 

all  lire, 
Ere  dull  disappointment  has  damp'd  desire. 

I  sigh'd  o'er  the  vatious  eyes,  which  1  thought 
Would  gaze  with  delight  where  the  pencil  has 

wrought 
With  such  exquisite  skill-for  I  thought  'mongst 

them  all 
Must   be  many  who   knew   disappointment's 

gall; 
Who  had  tasted  how  different  life's  after-years, 
(When  time  has  wove  round  us  his  garland  of 

cares,) 
To  that  time,  when  'tis  view'd  by  the  bright 

eye  of  yoiitli. 
Ere  the   young  heart  hath  tasted  of  sorrow  or 

ruth. 

E.F. 


^i)e  CfciU'an^.  (No.  5.) 

(For  the  Olio.) 
MR.  J.  C.  NIGHTINGALE. 
•  Time  has  thinn'd  his  flowing  hair.' 


When  tiie  Cecilian  Society  was  held  in 
Painteii,'  Hall,  Trinity  Lane,  Mr.  .J.  C. 
Ni;;hi'ingale  was  proposed  and  adinilied  as 
a  violoncello  player  ;  but,  having  access 
to  tiie  organ  in  Cumberland  StreetChapel, 
by  the  peniiissiou  of  the  minister,  Mr. 
liVown,  and  the  organist,  Mr.  Leveque, 
he  look  lessons  on  this  instrument,  and 
practised  so  iiidefati-ably,  that  he  soon 
plaved  during  divine  service  for  his  pre- 
ceptor, and,  like  Mr.  Harper,  his  coiem- 
porarv  on  tiie  trumpet,  outiiiastered  the 
master.*  Putting  this  consideration  aside, 


«  The  Olympian  .ind  the  Pythian  games 
were  as  famous  for  Uiusicnl  contests  as  for 
those  ol  wrestling  and  running;  even  utDelos, 
in  remote  antiquity,  musical  f:aincs  were  ce- 
lebrated, in  which  Homer  himself  stems  to 
have  perlormed.  (See  Homer's  Hymn  to 
Apollo,  quoted  by  Thucydides.j  At  the  Gre- 
cian ganie«,  the  music.ll  instruments  employed 
ttcie  irumpitB,    flutes,   and  lyres.    Herodolu* 


we  observe  that  Mr,  J.  C.  Nightingals 
may  be  called  a  self-taught  musician. 
His  studies  were  pursued  more  by  enthu- 
siastic impulse  in  oratorios,  Uiaii  diiection 
from  eminent  men  as  to  his  future  ac- 
quirements ii  tlie  order  of  scientific  me- 
lodists. Choosing  Handel's  works  lor  his 
e.xeciilion,  he  ran  a  vvise  course,  leaving 
theory  to  be  felt  as  his  practical  know- 
ledge strengthened,  and  as  he  was  com- 
petent to  perform.  Then,  living  near  the 
chapel,  he  persevered  with  solitary,  but 
pleasurable  diligence,  and  combated  and 
ovetcaine  obstacles  neither  fevv  nor  small; 
he  grasped  ihem  with  so  much  determina- 
tion, tiiat  tile  rapidity  of  his  finger,  the 
extent  of  his  octaves,  the  tenacity  of  his 
ear,  the  easy  flow  of  his  harmony,  and 
the  success  attending  his  efforts,  amalga- 
mated with  a  great  pi.rtion  of  taste  and 
originality,  that  the  circle  of  his  fame,  like 
tiiat  of  tile  water  when  impressed  by  a 
heavier  body  from  a  small  indention, 
spread  wide  and  wider  in  the  regions  of 
tone.  His  capacity  for  the  organ  thus  dis- 
covered, he  abandoned  the  rosining  the 
strings,  and  on  the  first  vacancy  was  jea- 
lously  t  cliosen  organist  to  the  Society,  and 

of  Megara  was  the  most  famous  trumpeter  of 
antiquity,  having  gained  the  prize  at  this  kind 
of  music  fifteen  times.  He  was  a  man  (not 
like  Harper)  of  gigantic  size  and  enormous  ap- 
petite, (Harper  is  moderate  in  his  gust  itions), 
and  his  lungs  were  so  powertul  in  l)lowi:!gthe 
trumpet,  tliat  lie  could  not  he  tieard  with  sat;  ty 
but  at  a  great  distance.  Hut  on  these  occasions 
from  the  danger  of  blowing  the  last  blast,  they 
were  thankful  when  they  found  themselves 
alive  and  well  when  llieir  sulos  were  einled. 
Archiaa,  the  celebrated  trumpeter  of  Hybla. 
dedicated  a  statue  to  Apollo,  in  gratitude  for 
his  having  been  aMe  to  proclaim  the  Olympic 
games  with  his  trumpet  three  times  without 
bursting  hie  cheeks,  or  a  blood  vessel,  ihous^h 
hesountledall  his  force,  and  without  a  muzzle, 
(It  >hould  seem,  by  the  way,  that  the  cheeks 
being  drawn  in,  as  hy  the  trumpet,  horn  and 
bugle  playeis  of  our  days,  is  an  improved  ad- 
vantage— for  cherubs,  lioreases,  and  all  the 
ancient  wind  sounders  are  drawn  with  puffed 
countenances,  aud  in  accordance  with  Shak- 
speare,  in  King  Lear's  awful  apostrophe, — 

'  Blow  wind  and  crack  your  cheeks.') 

Lucius  tells  us,  with  greater  gravity,  that  Har- 
monedes,  a  young  flute  player  and  scholar  of 
Timotheus,  at  his  first  public  performance,  in 
order  to  elevate  and  suriuise,  commenced  his 
solo  with  so  violent  a  blast,  that  he  breathed 
his  l.isl  breath  into  his  flute,  and  died  upon 
the  spot.  Mr.  Hyde,  once  a  well-known  trum- 
peter at  the  Cecilian  Society,  and  all  the  emi- 
nent concerts  and  oratniios,  put  the  cup  too 
often  to  his  lip  to  keep  his  lip  in  order;  but, 
much  to  Mr.  Harper's  better  management  and 
self-denial,  he  abstains  from  the  cvp,  and  his 
lip  is  always  in  a  good  stale  of  pressure,  so  as 
never  to  fail  him  in  the  hour  of  need. 

t  This  epithet  neeils  explanation — the  truth 
is,  two  or  three  other  young  organi.-'ts  looked 
with  jealousy  on  the  rising  fame  of  Mr.  J.  C. 
N-  and  solicited  the  honour  to  become  org.in- 
iati  to  the  Society,  both  for  practice  and  fame. 
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has  been  the  {aithfiil  and  peaceable  per- 
former on  all  subsecjiient  occasions.  His 
head  is  a  tine  study  for  the  phrt'noloi;ical 
school,  with  no  Gall  in  it.  He  is  born  a 
musician.  Nothing  is  too  ditticnlt  for  his 
reaJinsc  eve,  gall'>pin^  fingers  and  all 
compassed  ear  :  he  makes 

'The  hfttving  bellows  blo<T, 

Tbe  uigaim  >prali. 

And  many  read  the  skies  with  loud  applause.' 

His  intimacy  with  the  late  Mr.  RusstU 
fjavt  hiui  much  slreiij:lh  and  popularity. 
Hef.'raduallv  attained  the  rulers  and  prin- 
cipie.sof  composition,  and  at  Mr.  R  'sde- 
cea-->e  was  elected  or",'ani»t  t  >  the  Foundling 
Hospital.  He  also  contested  previously 
with  able  or^ani.-ts,  and  succe:>jfully  cb- 
tained  the  relative  situations  lor  winch  he 
became  candidate,  gradually  rising  into 
eminence.  H  s  general  conduct  being 
unexceptionable,  his  private  leaching  and 
mi.^cellaneous  eiigageineots  are  of  a  protil- 
able  but  laborious  class.  Not  a  sacred 
concert  of  any  note  is  held  williom  hiin, 
or  his  brother,  or  both.  He  has  taken  his 
degrees,  and  his  compositions  are  some- 
times original.  His  earlier  tritles  con- 
sist  of  sjngs  and  glees,  and  are  remark- 
able for  a  pleasing  simplicity.  His  ora- 
torios, dirges,  and  variations  are  popular 
and  of  the  inter  re(/««/n  style. 

His  soul  is  wrapped  in  the  volume  of 
melody,  and  his  application  to  its  fulness 
and  ijlo.-y  is  a  cause  for  regret  as  it  respects 
his  health  ;  and  those  by  wh  un  he  is  re- 
spected, and  I'or  whom  he  labours,  are 
solicitous  for  his  relaxing  from  his  more 
■weighty  responsibilities.  Prudence,  sober- 
ness and  discretion  have  guided  his  feet ; 
and,  if  his  mind  does  not  possess  literary 
stores,  he  manifests  a  virtuous  adherence 
to  his  well-being  in  the  mi. idle  term  of 
life.  Mlsculiis. 


BETROSPECTION. 

A    PRAGMKNT. 

(For  the  Olio.) 


Ves  II  U  twrei 
To  cast  a  retro^tpective  .:laiice  upon 
The  acrDC',  frieudaaod  pleasure*  of  our  early 

youib 
That  now  have  pa«s'd  a.v^y  ;   lo  conjure  up 
The  recnllectioni.  of  our  Intaiicy, 
Our  chililliooil's  praltlr,  sire'ii  bpiiriivlng  smile, 
And  niolher':*  fond  embrace,  de^tiii'il  for  me, 
Ala£  !   Du  more  :   tc  call  to  miinl  tlie  dreams, 
The  Vitin  imaginings  of  l>oyhiio<r«  days. 
The  ardent  wisbrv  to  become  -t  mui, 
UncoD:icious  of  the  sorruwK  niaiiliuoil  brings. 
Then  to  review  the  ilaj-  ol  after  yrars — 
When  first   we  enler'd  on   the  world,  which 

seem'il 
Quite  full  of  sweetM  delicious,  like  a  rich 
And  beaulilul  paiterrr,  wb»*e  fragrance  fill'd 


Tlie  pasting  air  with  udnur't ;    tvlieu  (lie  eye 
Which  now  Willi  uaik  auojilcloii  looks  upon 
All  ihiiiits  uiuiiiid,  with  admiration  bfiim'd, 
And  call'd  e.cli  oDjtct  liiir  nnd  br..utiuil  ; 
And  wh.  n  the  he.iil,  wr»p|i'd  up  in  iniioCfiicr, 
Meiisutrd  all  others  bv  its  own  swcel  stand. iid, 
All!  feiir'd  no  guile  i)ec.iu>e  itself  w  *  pur.. 

But    to    compare  tin    p.i--i  with  what    we  now 

are. 
The  former  with  tie  present  ;   now  the  nilnil. 
Whose  struclurronce  was  Ue.iiileuus  to  behold, 
Hatli  hern  laid  wusle  und  dei-olute  by  the  wild. 
Wild  blusi  oi  some  friend's  treucliei  j ,  who  htid 

guln'd 
Our  ronfidencf  to  Ijtlray  it  ;   to  perceive 
The  latiing  of  our  biii(lilest  visions  ;  and  the 

wreck 
or  our  most  fond  desires  ;  lo  tind  ourselvi  a 
Cast  by  uu  adverse  wave  on  home  rude  alioie— 
Oh!    it  is  niibery  lusujipurtable.  K. 


PROFESSIONAL  SKETCHES. 
Mr.  Abi'inelhy. 

Continued  from  paije  280. 

After  all,  now  that  age  and  much 
bodily  suffering  have  soured  his  disposi- 
tion, Mr.  Abernettiy  is  a  strange  com- 
pound of  eccentricity,  ill-humour,  bene- 
volence, and  talent.  His  churlishness — 
we  must  say,  much  exaggeratcil — is  fa- 
miliar to  all,  and  various  causes  have 
been  assigned  for  its  existence.  Those 
who  know  Mr.  Abernethy  best,  allri- 
bule  it  in  some  measure  to  affectation, 
and  lo  ai^iinpatient  ill-hiimoiir,  induced 
by  study  and  ilitie>s.  He  is  ceriainly 
not  eiilhus:a.stically  attached  to  the  wear- 
ing and  tearing  drudgeries  of  the  pro- 
fession. He  would  rallier  be  consulted 
at  home ;  and,  tiniil  very  recently,  he 
Would  rather  be  employed  amidst  his 
pupils  at  the  hospital,  than  amongst  Ins 
patients  out  of  it.  Alosi  of  our  popular 
surgeons  have  risen  to  eminence,  not 
altogether  by  their  talent,  but  by  ex- 
treme attention,  and  by  skill  in  opera- 
tiiii.' — two  qualification  ■  most  as.siduously 
shunned  by  Mr.  Abernethy.  As  to 
the  first,  he  is  too  indolent,  and  too  ca- 
pricious to  attend  to  it,  excepiing  in  cases 
of  real  and  extreme  urgency  ;  and  as 
to  the  second,  he  regards  it  almost  with 
contempt.  An  operaiion,  he  says,  is  the 
reproach  nlsiiriiery,  and  a  surgeon  should 
endeavour  to  avoid  such  an  extremity  l)y 
curing  Ids  patient  without  having  recourse 
to  it.  It  IS  upon  this  principle  ihat  Mr. 
.\berneihy  has  acted  dniiiig  ihe  whole 
Course  of  his  long  prolessinnal  career, 
and  il  is  astonishing  how  much  good  he 
has  effected  by  .so  acting,  lo  tlie  great 
annoyance  of  the  pupils,  by  the  u^., 
who  used  lo  complain  b'.tlerly  of  the  pan- 
city  of  operations   at   "   Bartholomew'--." 
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Ill  fact,  Mr.  Afternethy  is  a  man  of  pro- 
found, unrivalled  practical  science.  His 
intimate  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and 
more  especially  of  practical  phyiioloe;y 
and  chemistry,  his  comprehensive  and 
well-informed  mind  ;  his  acute  percep- 
tion, and  his  habits  of  deep  and  constant 
reflection,  enable  him  to  effect  that  e^ood 
which,  notwithstandinp:  his  churlishness, 
so  many  have  experienced  ;  and  those 
who  have  seen  him,  as  we  have,  going; 
round  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  and 
attending  to  the  complaints  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  poor  patients  with  all  the  in- 
terest of  true  benevolence,  would  lament 
that  he  should  so  studiously  withhold 
such  attention  from  the  wealthier  and 
more  respectable  classes  of  society.  Yet 
notwithstanding  the  occasional  rudeness 
of  his  manner,  (for,  after  all,  it  is  only 
occasional)  there  is  no  person  in  the  pro- 
fession whose  opinion  we  prize  so  much. 
In  a  case  of  real  danger  and  importance, 
he  will  evince  all  t!ie  attention  and  an- 
xiety that  are  necessary  ;  but  it  must  be 
indeed  a  "trial  of  temper,"  to  a  person 
whose  mind  is  so  constantly  and  so  deeply 
occupied,  to  be  eternally  tormented  by 
the  never-fading  details  and  tiresome 
twaddle  of  a  seltish  and  bewildered  hy- 
pochondriac. 

We  have  said,  tliat  Mr.  Abernethy 
rs  only  occasionall}-  restive,  and  we 
speak  from  the  conviction  of  our  own 
exjierience.  We  hesitate  not  to  declare 
that,  to  us,  Mr.  Abernethy  has  always 
appeared  full  of  whim  and  drollery,  re- 
plete with  agreeable  information,  always 
willing  to  lend  an  attentive  ear  to  ne- 
cessary questions,  and  to  impart  the 
professional  knowledt^e  of  which  he  pos- 
sesses sucli  an  extensive  .store.  But  one 
thing  he  cannot  abide,  that  is,  any  in- 
terruption to  his  discourse.  This  it  is, 
in  fact,  which  so  often  irritates  him,  so 
often  causes  him  to  snarl.  "  People  come 
here,"  he  has  often  said  to  us,  "  to  con- 
sult me,  and  they  will  torture  me  with 
their  long  and"  foolish  fiddle-de-dee 
stories;  so  we  quarrel,  and  then  they 
blackguard  me  all  about  this  large 
town  ;  but  I  can't  help  that."  Let  those 
who  wish  fur  Alieruethy's  advice,  and  it 
is  well  worth  having,  observe  this  rule, 
and  they  and  he  Will  part  excellent 
friends.  Let  them  tell  their  case  in  as 
plain  and  as  few  words  as  pnssii)le,  and 
then  listen  to  their  adviser's  remarks  with- 
out iiiterrnpiion  ;  this  is  tlie  only  secret 
of  managing  this  professional  bugbear, 
and  it  is  a  secret  worth  knowing. 

That  Abernethy  is  odd  all  the  world 
knows,  but  his  oddity  is  far  more  amus- 
ing than  repulsive,  far  more  playful  than 
bearish.      Yates's  picture  of  him  last  year 


was  not  bad;  neither  was  it  good — it 
wanted  the  raciness  of  the  original.  Lei 
the  reader  imagine  a  smug,  elderly,  sleek, 
and  venerable  looking  man,  approaching 
seventy  years  of  age,  rather  (as  novel 
writers  say,)  below  than  above  the  mid- 
dle height,  somewhat  inclined  to  corpu- 
lency, and  upright  in  his  carriage  withal, 
with  his  hair  most  primly  powdered,  and 
nicely  curled  round  his  brow  and  tem- 
ples ;  let  them  imas'ine  such  a  person  in 
sober  black,  with  his  feet  thrust  care- 
lessly into  a  pair  of  unlaced  half-boots, 
and  his  hands  into  the  pockets  of  his 
"  [leciiliars  ;"  and  they  have  the  "  glo- 
rious John "  of  the  profession  before 
their  eves.  The  following  colloquy, 
which  occurred  not  many  days  since, 
between  him  and  a  friend  of  ours,  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  professor,  that  we 
cannot  resist  its  insertion. 

Having  entered  the   room,  our  friend 
"  opened  the  proceedings," — "  I  wish  you 
to  ascertain   what  is  the  matter  with  my 
eye.  Sir.     It  is  very  painful,   and  I  am 
afraid  there  is  some  great  mischief  going 
on."  "  Which  I  can't  see,"  said  Aber- 
nethy, placing  the  patient  before  the  win- 
dow^   and    looking  closely    at  the    eye. 
"  But— "interposed  our  friend.  "Which 
I  can't  see,"  again  said  or   rather  sung 
the  professor.  "  Perhaps  not.  Sir,  but—" 
"Now  don't   bother'."    ejaculated    the 
other  ;  "  but  sit  down,  and  I'll  tell  you 
all  about  it."     Our  friend  sat  down  ac- 
cordinglv,  while  Abernethy  standing  with 
his  back"  against  the  table,  thus  began  : 
"  I  take  it  fir  granted   that,  in  consult- 
ing me,  you  wish  to  know  what  !  should 
do  for  myself  were  I    in   a   predicament 
similar   to  yourself.      Now,   I   have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  you  are  in  any  par- 
ticular predicament ;    and    the    terrible 
mischief  which  you  apprehend,  depends, 
I  take  it,  altogether  upon  the  .stomach. 
Mind, — at  present,  I  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  there  is   anything  else   the 
matter  with  you."     (Here  my  friend  was 
about   to  di"sclose  sundry  dreadful  mala- 
dies   with    which    he    believed    himself 
afflicted,    but   he    was    interrupted    witl 
"  Diddle-dum,  diddle-dum,   diddle-dum 
dee  !"  uttered  in  the  same  smooth  tone 
as  the  previous  part  of  the  address — and 
he  was  silent.)    "  Now,  your  stomach 
being  out  of  order,  it  is  my  duty  to  ex- 
plain to  you  how  to  put  it  to  rights  again  ; 
and,  in  my  whimsical  way,   1  shall  give 
you  an   illustration  of  my  position  ;    for 
t  like  to  tell  people  something  that  they 
will  remember.      The  kitchen,   that   is, 
your    slom:ich,  being   out  of  order,  the 
garret  (pointing  to  the  head)  cannot  he 
right,    and  egad!    every    room    in   th? 
house  becomes  atfected.     Repair  the  u 
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jun    in  Uie  jkiichen, —  remedy  the    evil 
tliere, — {now    don't     bother,)    and   all 
will    be    ri^hl.     This  you  must  do    by 
diet.    If  you  put  improper  I'otd  into  your 
stomach,  by  G;id  von  play  tiie  very  duvil 
with  it,  .t  Willi  iIk'  u  Imle  maeliiiie  btsiJes. 
Ve;;etatjlt'  mailer  feriiienis,   and   becomes 
gaseous  ;     while    animal    siilisiances   are 
chan>red  into  a  |-.uirid,   abominable,   and 
acrid  stimulus.      {^Dun't  bitther  a<rain  !) 
Yo.i  are  jjoin^  to  a-'k,   '  What  lias  all  this 
to  do  with   my  eye  ?'     I   will  tell  you. 
Anatomv  leaeiies  us,  that  the  sk  n  is  a 
conlinnatioii  of  the  meml)rane  which  lines 
llie  stomach  ;    and   \  our  one  observation 
will  inform  \ou,   that  llie  di-licate  lininss 
of  the  moiiili,  throat,  n  ■•^e,  and  eyes,   are 
nothing'  more.     Now  some  people  acquire 
prepo-ierous  noses,  others  blotches  on  th*? 
f  ice  and  different  parts  of  the  body,  other-; 
infl^inmaiioii  of  the  eyes — all  arising!  from 
irritation  of  the  stomach.     People  laugh 
at  me  for  talkin«i  so  much  about  the  sto- 
mach.    I  sometimes  tell  this  story  to  forty 
different  people  of  a  mrirnin?,  and  some 
won't  list^'U  to  me,  so   we  quarrel,   and 
thev  iro  and  abuse  me  all   over  tli<»  town. 
I  cai'l  help  it — they  came  to   me  for  mv 
advice,  and  I   give  it  them,  if  they  will 
take  it.    I  can'i  do  anv  more.     Well,  Sir, 
as  to    the  questio  i  of  diet.     I  inii-t  refer 
vou  to  u>y  b.iok.  (Heiethe  professor  smil- 
evl,  and  continued  smiling  as  he  proceeded) 
There  are  o!il_\  abnni  a  dozen  pai^es — and 
you  will  find,  beginning   at  page  73,   all 
that  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  know.   I  am 
rhrisiened  '  Dr.  Mvbook,'   and  satirized 
under  that  name  all  over   England  ;    but 
who  would  sit  and  listen  to  a  long  lecture 
of  twelve  pages,  or  remember  one  half  of 
it,  when  it  was  done  ?     So  1  have  reduced 
ray  directions  into  writing,  and  there  they 
are  I'or  any  b  ^dy  to  follow,  if  they  please. 
"  Havint;  settled  the  question  of  diet, 
we  now  come  to   medicine.       It  is,    or 
ought  to  be  ihe  province  of  a  medical  man 
to  soothe  and  a->ist  Nature,  not  to  force 
her.     Now,    the  only  medicine  I  should 
advise  yon  to  lake,  is  a  dose  of  a  slight 
aperient  medicine  every  morning  the  hrst 
thing.      I  won't  stipulate  for  the  do^,  as 
that  must  l)e  regulated  by  circumstances, 
but  you  ma^l  take  some  ;    for  without  it, 
by  Gad  I    your  stomach    will    never  be 
right.      Peo(jle  go    to    Harrowgate,    and 
Buxton,  and  Balh,  and  the  devil  knows 
where,  to  drink  the   waters,   and  they  re- 
turn full  of  admiration  at  their  surprising 
eflScacy.      Now  these  waters  contain  nexi 
to   nothing   of  purgative  medicine  ;    but 
they  are  taken  readily,  regularly,   and  in 
such  quantities,  as  to  produce  the  de>iied 
effect.      You  must  persevere  in  this  plan. 
Sir,  until  you   experience    relief,  which 
vou  certainlv  will  do.      I  am  often  asked 


— '  Well,  but,  Mr.Abernethy,  why  don 
vou  practice  what  you  preach  V  1  an- 
swer, bv  reminding  the  inquirer  of  the 
parson  and  the  sign-post;  both  point  the 
way,  but  neither  follow  its  course." — And 
thus  ended  a  colloqnv ,  wherein  is  mingled 
much  good  sense,  u.-.efu)  advice,  and  wim- 
sicality. 

As  a  lecturer,  Mr.  Abernethy  stands 
unrivalled.  His  counlenance  is  that  of  a 
man  of  great  genius  ;  and  a  nose  of  Gre- 
cian form  adds  very  coiijiderably  to  the 
acute  expression  of  his  features ;  while 
his  light  i;rey  eyes,  always  animated,  seem 
as  if  they  could  ()ierce  through  the  very 
depths  and  intricacies  of  science.  His 
forehead  is  fiiielv  firmed,  and  ha*  afford- 
ed Spurzlieiin  (lo  whose  system  of  cratiio- 
lopy  Mr.  Abernethy  to  a  de<;ree  sub- 
scribes,) many  a  luxurious  fea^l ;  while  the 
scowl  of  deep  ilioughl,  winch  has  casta 
shade  of  reflection  over  Ins  brow,  is  fre- 
quently dis>ipated  by  the  smile  of  humour 
or  derision.  He  begins  his  lecture  in  an 
unconstrained  familiar  lone  of  voice,  gra- 
dually gelling  more  animaied  and  elo- 
quent as  he  advances  toward  the  pith 
and  marrow  of  his  subject  ;  and,  iifier 
lopping  off  all  the  absurd  and  useless 
useless  viinutitB  of  the  science,  and  after 
refuting  all  inconsistent  theories,  he 
arrives  at  the  conclusion,  leaving  his  au- 
ditors d'^eply  impressed  with  his  instruc- 
tion. He  IS  an  excellent  cheni-l,  and 
never  fails  lo  point  out  the  ai^enc}-  of  this 
science  in  the  operations  and  functions  of 
the  frame.  Of  Jcihn  Hunter  he  never 
fails  to  express  his  adiniration  and  de- 
light ;  and  repeatedly  declares  that  he 
has  done  more  for  the  improvement  of 
modern  surgery  than  any  other  imlividnal 
whatever.  JSew  Mon. 


A  TALK  OF  TilE  PYRENEES. 
Continued  from  page  278. 

Ei^niapal  obeyed  the  word,  and  days 
pa  .se.l  before  he  a?ain  ventured  to  seek 
the  partner  of  his  si'den  pleasures,  or 
dared  run  the  risk  of  encountering  the 
fiery  Eichehon.  But  he  could  not  wholly 
abandon  so  confirmed  a  habit  and  sys- 
tem of  life ;  a'ld  I'Jchehon  again  had 
knowledge  of  his  renewed  intercourse 
with  Marie.  H's  determination  was  now 
taken,  ard  executed  as  follows. 

It  was  on  the  same  narrow  wooden 
bridge  over  the  Adour  wliioli  has  before 
been  mentioned,  that  Kjuiapal  had  to 
pass,  on  his  relnr  i  homewards  from  a 
m'rriage-feast  a  few  miles  off.  The 
winter's  first  >now  lay  on  the  ground, 
par!l\  liquified,  parilv  congealed,  by  the 
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a'.leriiale  changes  of  thaw  and  frost, 
which  Miccecd  each  other  in  that  climate 
often  only  for  a  duration  of  a  few  mi- 
iinies.  "Picking  his  way  slowly  and 
deliberately,  Eirniapal  moved  on  to  the 
bridge  ;  now  hmiimini;'  a  scrap  of  a  bri- 
dal song — now  letting  fall  a  word  or  two 
of  his  lhonj;hts,  which  had  been  ren- 
dered rather  more  volatile  than  usual 
under  the  niag-ic  of  copious  libations. 
The  name  "Marie"  fell  from  his  lips 
more  than  once  with  an  emphasis  of 
consideral)le  tendernes;;  ;  and  just  as  he 
reached  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  he  was 
uttering  tlie  words, — 

"  Toiijours  fidelleatoi,  Marie, 
Fiddle  loujours  a  toi,"-~ 

when  his  progress  and  his  song  were 
slopt  in  an  instant  by  the  appearance  of 
E  chehon,  who,  springing  up  from  the 
other  bank,  darted  upon  him,  and  made 
a  bound  to  clasp  him  in  his  arms.  The 
other,  urged  possibly  by  despair,  pos- 
sibly animated  by  the  licpiors  he  had 
swallovved,  was  not  now  irresolute  in  his 
conduct,  but  opoo^ed  himself  stoutly  to 
his  aggressor.  They  struggled  for  a 
while  together,  and  the  superior  strength 
of  Elchehon  had  at  last  succeeded  in 
giving  him  an  advanta<.'eons  hold  of  his 
antagonist,  when  his  foot,  sliding  along 
the  treacherous  surface  of  snow,  failed 
him  at  the  crisis,  and  both  fell  headlong 
lo  the  earth.  Their  combat  was  here 
renewed  ;  neither  could  regain  his  foot- 
ing ;  but  still  Etchehon  had  the  ina'-tery 
in  the  conflict.  He  contrived  to  sinft  a 
little,  from  time  to  time,  towards  the  edge 
of  the  bridge ;  and,  at  Isat,  seizing  a 
moment  favourable  to  his  purpose,  he 
collected  his  whole  slieni;th — thrust  from 
him,  in  the  direction  of  the  parapei,  the 
stunned  body  of  Egnia|)ai — and  rolling 
and  scrambling  himself  to  the  same  point, 
completed  liis  woik  by  VTging  him  on- 
ward with  his  own  legs,  wnilst  with  his 
hands  he  clung  to  the  bars  and  side- 
rails  of  the  bridge.  A  loiul  splash  in 
the  waters  told  of  the  end  of  Egniapal. 
Etchehon  himself,  exhausted,  but  tri- 
uiiiphanl,  slioiiled  aloud  in  that  li's  pe- 
rilous situation,  and  ihanked  Heaven 
that  the  hour  of  relribntion  had  at  lencr|!i 
come.  Mis  shout  was  overheard,  and  by 
none  other  than  Dominic  Etchego^-pu,  to 
whom  that  bnd^je  had  before  been  so 
nearly  fatal.  Coming  up  at  the  moment, 
he  iliLii  witnessed  the  exultation  of  Va- 
chehon  on  tlie  scene  of  his  murderous 
success.  He  charged  liim  with  the  deed 
—he  warned  him  of  his  crime.  Con- 
victed now  of  mortal  sin,  nothing  would 
save    him    from    the    vengeance  of  that 


law  which  he  had  so  often  outraged. 
He  was  proceeding  to  seize  the  criminal, 
whilst  others  were  flocking  to  the  spot 
to  secure  him,  but  their  intentions  were 
frustrated.  Still  hanging  by  his  arms, 
and  but  little  supported  by  the  buttress 
that  swelled  out  beneath  him,  Etchehon 
suddenly  lifted  himself  upwards,  and, 
bounding  towards  the  level  of  the  bridtje, 
effecting  a  secure  footin^r.  Then,  loudly 
entreating  a  moment's  pause,  he  uttered 
these  words  : — 

"Friends!  I  have  not  oflTended  you 
willingly  ;  the  cause  of  my  error  lies 
low  beneath  those  waters.  You  say- 
that  death  is  at  hand  for  me  also  ;  you 
soeak  truly.  If  I  do  not  again  see  my 
wife,  tell  her  that  we  may  meet  in  hea- 
ven, if  she  now  can  repent  of  her  cruel- 
ties to  me.  Her  good  is  at  my  heart, 
I  love  her  still,  I  love  her  for  ever.  Let 
my  name  pass  away  from  your  traditions, 
but  not  from  her  memory.  Bid  her 
weep  for  me,  as  she  will  do  for  the  sin- 
ner whom  she  preferred  to  me.  I  fol- 
low  him  !" 

He  leaped  from  the  bridge,  and  (he 
waters,  which  were  ruffled  rvith  his 
fall,  soon  passed  quietly  and  smoothly- 
over  his  stiffened  corpse. — Old  Mon. 


DEMADES    REPnOOF    TO    THE    ATHENIANS. 

This  famous  orator  of  Athens,  two 
thousand  years  a^o,  convened  the  Athe- 
nians, in  order  that  they  might  hear  an 
oration  from  him.  After  a  great  crowd 
of  them  were  assembled,  and  very  atten- 
tive, Deinades  thus  began  : — '•  The  God- 
dess Ceres,  a  swallow,  and  an  eel,  travel- 
ling together,  arrived  upon  the  banks  of  a 
river.  The  swallow  flew  over  to  the 
other  side,  the  eel  swam  thronijh  under 
the  water  "  Having  thus  said,  the  orator 
held  his  peace.  After  wailing  awhile, 
the  Athenians  eagerly  called  lo  him  to 
proceed  in  his  speecli,  and  to  tell  them 
in  what  manner  Ceres  crossed  the  river. 
He  replied,  '*  All  that  1  know  concerning 
her  is,  that  she  is  e.xceelinglv  angry  at 
you  for  neglecting  the  affairs  of  your  city, 
and  giving  earto  fables  "  Ihev  were  ni) 
wiser  in  the  days  of'.St.  Paul,  who  tells 
us,  "  That  the  Athenians  spent  their  lime 
in  nothing  else  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear 
some  new  thini,'."  According  to  the  ac- 
counts of  travellers,  they  are  still  of  the 
same  disposition. 


THE    DOMESTIC    HABITS    OF    DH.     I'ALEY. 

This    celebrated    writer    "  would  em- 
ploy himself  in  his  Natural  Theology,  and 
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lirii  gather  his  peas  for  ilinnor,  verv 
likely  gallierin^  some  hint  lor  his  work 
at  ihe  same  time.  He  would  converse 
with  his  classical  npiii;hl)oiir,  Mr.  Vales, 
or  he  woiil.l  reply  to  his  invitaiion  that 
he  could  not  come,  for  that  he  was 
busy  kniuin^.  He  would  station  hiuis'-lf 
at  his  garden  wall,  which  overhuii-;  llie 
river,  and  watch  the  progress  of  a  cast 
iron  bridge  in  building,  askinj;  questions 
of  the  architect,  and  carefully  oxaniining 
everv  pin  and  .screw  with  which  it  was  put 
tOiielher.  He  would  loiter  alon:;  a 
riv'er,  wiih  his  angle  rod,  musing  upon 
what  he  supposed  lo  pass  in  the  mind 
of  a  pike  when  he  bit,  and  when  he  re- 
fused  lo  bite,  or  he  would  stand  by  the 
sea-side,  and  speculate  upon  what  a 
young  shrimp  could  mean  by  jumpini,'  in 
the  sun. 

'•  With  the  handle  of  his  stick  in  his 
mouih,  he  wo  ild  move  about  his  g.irden 
ill  a  sh  irt  hurried  step,  now  slopping  to 
contemplate  a  butterfly,  a  flowi-r,  or  a 
snail,  and  now  earnestly  engaged  in  some 
new  arrangement  of  his  flower  pots. 

"  He  would  take  from  his  own  table 
'1  nis  study  the  back  bone  of  a  hare,  or 
a  fish's  head,  and  he  would  put  out  of 
his  pocket,  after  a  walk,  a  plaiil  or  stone, 
to  be  made  tributary  to  an  argument. 
His  manuscripts  were  as  motley  a.s  his 
occupations,  the  work>hop  of  a  mind 
ever  oi\  the  alert,  evidences  mixed  up 
•.villi  memorandums  for  his  will,  an  iii- 
lerestiiig  discussion  brought  to  an  un- 
timely end  by  the  hiring  of  servants,  the 
leiling  of  fields,  sending  his  boys  to 
school,  reproving  ihe  refractory  members 
of  an  hospital,  here  a  dedication,  there 
one  of  his  children's  exercises— in  ano- 
iher  place  a  receipt  for  cheap  soap.  He 
would  ainu*e  his  fire-side  by  family 
anecdote- :  how  one  of  his  ancestors, 
(and  he  w»s  praised  as  a  pattern  of  per- 
severance) separated  two  pounds  of  white 
and  black  pepper,  which  had  be^n  acci- 
dently  mixed,  '  pattens  pulveris,'  he 
mi^lit  iriilv  havf  added  ;  and  how,  when 
the  Pnley  arm*  were  warned,  recourse 
was  had  to  a  family  tankard  which  was 
supposed  to  bear  them,  but  which  he 
alwa\s  took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  in- 
sisting it  had  been  bought  al  a  sale. 

'  HiEc  e»» 
Vil4  solutorum  mUera  ambitlone  gravlque  ;' 

the  life  of  a  man  far  more  happily  spent 
than  in  the  composition  of  political 
pamphlets,  or  in  the  nuiture  of  political 
discontent."  Q.  Rev. 

UOBIN    HOOP. 

The  true  name  of  the  renowned  Robin 
Hood  was  Robin  Titz-ooth  ;  the  addition 


of  Filz,  common  to  many  Norman  names 
was  afterwards  omitted,  or  dropped.  The 
two  hist  letters  //«  being  turned  into  d, 
he  was  called  bv  the  common  people 
Ood.  or  Hood.  This  famous  oiitl.iw  and 
deer-stealer,  who  robbed  the  rich  and 
spared  the  poor,  was  a  man  of  uii  diiy, 
prand.snn  lo  Ralph  Fitz-ooth,  E:irl  of 
K\iiie,  a  Norman,  whose  naiiio  is  in  a 
roll  of  Batile-,\bbey  amongsl  the  Nor- 
iiKiiis  lli'Tc.  He  came  into  Kngland  with 
William  Riifus.  Robin  Hood's  maternal 
graiHlfatlier,  was  Gilbert  de  Gaunt,  Karl 
of  Lincoln  ;  his  grandmother  was  the 
L.idy  Roisia  de  V(  re,  sister  to  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  and  Countess  of  Essex,  from 
whom  the  town  of  Royston,  where  she 
was  buried,  takes  its  name.  Robin  Hood's 
father  William  was  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Robert,  Earl  of  Oxford,  who, 
bv  ihe  King's  orde"-,  gave  to  him  in  irar- 
riage  the  third  daughter  of  Lady  Roisia. 

The  coal-armour  borne  by  Robin 
Hood  was  Gules,  two  bends  engrailed  l>r. 

.At  Kirklees.  in  Yorkshire,  the  seat  of 
the  Ar.iiilage  family,  formerly  a  benedic- 
tiiie  nunnery,  Robin  Hood  lies  liuiied 
under  a  grave  stone,  which  lately  re- 
mained there,  near  the  park.  The  iii- 
scripliou  upon  it  is  now  illeiiible  ;  but  the 
epitaph,  which  run  as  follows,  was  pre- 
served by  Dr.  Gales  Dean  of  York, 
among  his  papers. 

Hear,  undernead  dis  laitl  stean 
L.iii  Roliert  Earl  of  Hunliimtun. 
Nea  arcir  ver  az  hie  »a  geud  : 
An  pipl  kttiild  him  Robin  Heiid. 
Sick  utlati  ai  hi,  iin  \i  men 
Vil  EnghiU'l  mvr  si  agen- 

Obiit24  KhI.  Uekeml)ris.  1247. 

It  appears  bv  the  pedigree  of  Robin 
Hood,  that  he  had  some  title  to  the  Earl» 
doin  of  Huntingdon. 


(.*  BRIDLE  FOR  A  SCOLd) 
THE  CUCKlNG  STOOL,  OR  COKR  STOOL. 

The  useful  instrument  of  minor  police 
bearing  the  above  apf,ellalioii,  nnw  be- 
come obsolete,  was  much  in  use  among 
our  .Saxon  ancestors,  who  had  very 
summary  modes  of  puni-hing  oflences 
committed  within  the  view  and  hear- 
ing of  occasional  passengers :  they  ii»ed 
to  call  it  scealdintf  n.'ole,  ami  drench- 
ing (epencau)  stole,  from  the  custom  of 
throwing  buckets  of  water  over  the  cul- 
prit ;  it  also  obtained  al  difl^ereni  i  eriods, 
the  names  of  tumbtel  and  trcbuckel. 
"  Everv  one,"  says  Kilclien.  "having 
view  of  frankpledge,  ought  to  li.we  a 
pillory  and  tumbrel.  It  has  likewise  been 
termed  (from  another  use  to  which  it  was 
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property  applied*)  the  gazing  stole,  and 
offenders  were  to  be  ducked  in  stercore, 
in  some  muddy  or  stinking^  pond  ;  it  was 
therefore  in  Domesday  called  Cathedra 
slercoris.     It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Moser,  in 
his    Festifjes,  that  there  was  a  stool  or 
chair  of  this  kind  erected  over  the  prison, 
called  the  Tu7i  in  CornhiU,  which  was  of 
}j;reat    use    in    correcting    the  exuberant 
loquacity    of    the    civic    livery    women. 
This  machine  was  placed  on  the  edee  of 
the  stone  conduit,   so  that  the  tankard- 
bearers     and    bucket-i^irls    could,    with 
great  convenience,  administer  quantum 
sufflcil  of  the  cooling  medicine  so  liber- 
ally supplied  below.     But  although  this 
mode   of   treating  scolds  was  excellent, 
yet  it  was  not  quite  so  efficacious  as  that 
practised  at  Congleton  f   and    Maccles- 
tield,   in  either  of  which   towns,  the  of- 
fending fair  one  was  obliged  to  stand,  at 
least  one  hour  in  the  market  or  other  pub- 
He  place,  with  a  bridle,   most  ingeniously 
constructed    for   the    purpose    over    her 
month.      This    rhetorical    curb    was    so 
tightly  bound,  that  the  sufferer  could  not 
reply  to  the  numerous  observations,  iiow- 
ever  provoking,  that  might  be  made  upon 
her  disgraceful  situation  and   condition. 
From  this  custom  came  the  phrase. 
To  bridle  a  woman's  tong'.ie : 

a  practice  which  teemed  with  advantages, 
as  it  forced  the  lovely  culprit  "  to  hear 
without  reply;"  it  also  taught  her  pa- 
tience in  adversity,  and  the  Epicteiean 
maxim,  "  to  bear  and  lo  forbear." 


ALICE    PIERCE. 

Alice  Pierce,  concubine  to  Edward  III, 
was,  in  the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  so  im- 
pudent, presuming  upon  his  favour, 
whose  weakness  she  had  subdued,  that  she 
herself  would  sit  in  courts  of  justice  to 
effect  lier  own  desires  ;  and  at  a  parlia- 
ment held  the  50th  year  of  his  reign  at 
her  suit,  she  caused  Sir  Peter  de  la  Mare 
to  be  committed  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment at  Ncittiiigham. 


CuiStomiS  of  f^artouis 
Covmtn>0- 

A  FUNERAL  SOLEMNITY  AT  SALERNO. 

M.  Galift'e,  in  his  work  on  Italy  and 
its  inhabitants,  says,  at  Salerno,  "  I  saw 
a   funeral  ceremony  which  is  worth  de- 


*  The  correction  of  sliort  weights  and  mea- 
sures and  also  of  fiauils  by  trewifand  l)akerM. 

t  Chi-shif.  Fur  an  account  of  a  similar  pun- 
ishment piicfi--ert    at   aioiitgonicry,    see  No. 

p.  77,  of  our  fir^t  volume. 


scribing.  The  corpse  of  a  woman  was 
brought  to  the  church,  laid  not  in,  but 
upon  a  coffin,  covered  with  fine  cloth, 
with  gold  fringe  and  tassels.  The  bndv 
was  very  decently  attired,  and  showed 
tlie  deceased  to  have  been  a  person  in  a 
respectable  station  of  life  ;  but  the  only 
attendants  were  a  young  man,  who  pre- 
ceded it  with  a  torch,  four  penitents  in 
their  white  gowns  and  masks,  who  car- 
ried the  bier,  and  a  woman  who  follow- 
ed. As  soon  as  they  came  into  the 
church,  a  monk  began  to  sing  the  office 
for  the  dead,  to  which  one  <if  the  peni- 
tents shouted  or  rather  yelled  the  res- 
ponses. The  latter  had  very  comfort- 
ably seated  himself  in  a  chair,  with  his 
greasy  cap  on  his  head,  and  during  all 
the  time  that  he  was  tlius  joining  in  the 
service,  he  was  busily  occupied  in  pack- 
ing up  the  mortuary  cloth,  the  gowns 
and  othi^r  paraphernalia,  which  had  been 
hired  for  the  ceremony.  He  mingled  the 
two  occupations  with  the  utmost  compo- 
sure and  impartiality,  sometimes  siufjing 
with  one  end  of  the  packing  strings  in 
his  mouth  ;  and  the  whole  proceeding  was 

the  oddest  burlesque   of  devotion the 

most    comical    solemnity  I  ever   beheld. 
As   soon  as  the  singing  was   concluded, 
they   placed  the  body  in   a  vessel  like  a 
kneading-trough    on    the  floor,  and  the 
woman  look   away  the  pillows  which  had 
supported    her  departed  friend  (or  mis- 
tress's)   head    together    with    the    white 
shoes  from  her  feet,  theret)y  exposing  a 
pair  of  ragged  stockings.     A  trap  door, 
formed    of  two  square  stones,   was   then 
raised,    and   one  of  the   men   taking  the 
body  in  his  arms,  carried  it  down  a  flight 
of  steps   into    a    spacious    vault   below, 
where  he  placed  it  in   an  arm  chair,  in  a 
numerous   circle  of  dead  gentlemen  and 
ladies,    who  were  all  in    a  like  manner 
gravely  seated  round   the  vault,  waiting 
till   the  places  should  be  entirely  occu- 
pied.    When  the  circle  is  complete,  all 
the  corpses  are  then  taken  together,  and 
thrown,  without  further    ceremony,   into 
another   and    a   deeper   vault.     When  I 
observed  to   one  of  the  attendants,    that 
the   stench   of  all  these   bodies   must  be 
dreadful,  and  might  even   be  pestilential 
in    summer,  the    man    replied,    "  What 
sti  ill  I  say  to  you  ? — it  is  our  profession." 
("  E  nostra  arte.";  Just  as  if  his  health, 
and   that  of  his  brother  "  artists,"  were 
all  that  I  could  be  solicitous  about. 


^nffiJottana. 


THALES. 

This  philosopher,  prestby  his  mother  to 
enierinto  a  state  of  wedlock  whilst  a  youth. 
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replied,  "  It  was  not  jetliuie."  When 
advanced  in  \ears,  her  reqiiesl  was  re- 
peated ;  tlien  he  lold  her,  "It  was  loo  late 
in  life."  

LORD    Bt]RLt;ir.H 

Was  very  much  pressed  by  some  of  the 
divines  in  his  timo,  in  a  body,  to  make 
some  alteration  in  the  Liturj;y.  He  de- 
sired them  to  fjo  into  the  next  room  by 
themselves,  and  brin^  him  in  their  unani- 
mous opinion  upon  some  of  the  disputed 
pomts.  Thev  returned  to  him,  however, 
•Try  soi>n,  without  being  able  to  agree. — 
"  Why,  {renilemen,"  said  he,  "  how  can 
you  expect  that  I  should  alter  any  point  in 
dispute,  when  vou,  who  must  be  more 
competent,  from  _\our  situation,  to  judge 
than  I  can  possibly  be,  cannot  agree 
among  yourselves  in  what  manner  you 
would  have  me  alter  it." 


SIR    THOMAS    BROWN 

Tells  us,  "  That  beggars,  by  their  daily 
observations  of  people's  faces,  make  a 
shrewd  guev'  at  the  tender  an<l  compas- 
sionate, and,  therefore,  lift  up  their  tone 
and  pursue  those  they  esteem  merciful 
with  the  greatest  passion  and  concern 

rO    IHE  MEMORY  OP  CHARLES  JAMES   FOX. 

(Upon  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  Mr. 
Todd,  of  Glasgow,  has  erected  a  temple 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Fox.  and 
under  his  biisi,  by  NoUeken*,  are  these 
beautiful  lines,  written  by  Mr.  Roscoe.) 

ChRmpioD  of  freedom  !  \vho^e  ex.ilted  mind 
fira-p'd  at  ihe  genen.l  good  of  human  kind  ! 
Patriot  !  whose  virw  could  stretch  from  pole  to 

pole 
A nd  n-liilst  hv  t'lest  bis  country .  lov'd  the  whole 

A  bookseller's  reason. 
Cawthnrne,  the  bookseller,  would  not 
treat  with  Henrv  for  the  purchase  of  a 
History  of  the  Islands  of  Guernsey  and 
Jersey,  because  he  had  no  views  to  ac- 
company it.— "  Naj,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I 
have  recently  refused  from  a  Scottish  au- 
thor as  Will  written  a  book  as  ever  I  read, 
and  for  the  same  reason — thepubl  c />re- 
fer  books  with  pictures  m  them  !  I !" 

PUSELI. 

Upon  one  of  the  private  days  for  view- 
ina  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
Fuseli  coming  in  contact  with  Nollekens, 
who  at  that  time  had  a  scorbutic  irruption 
on  h  If  his  mouth  and  chin,  fell  back  and 
said,  "  Why,  Nollekens.  what  the  devil's 
the  matter  with  you?  You  look  like  Va- 
lentine and  Or>on  united — one  half  shaved 
and  the  other  not  at  all." — Mr.  Nollekens 
greatly  annoyed  the  members  of  the  Aca- 


demy by  coughing  incessantly  when  they 
were  engaged  in  re-touching  their  |iic- 
tures,  before  ilieopeningof  an  cxhibitiun. 
As  he  was  pa.ssing  Fuseli,  after  coughing 
several  times,  he  niiittered,  "  Oh  !  deai,  I 
am  sure  I  shall  die!"  To  which  Fuseli 
humorously  replied,  ■' While  )ou  have  a 
cough,  Nollekens,  you  can  never  die  I"' — 
Nollekens'  Life  and  Times. 

NIGHT    AMUSEMENT    IN    INDIA. 

A  curious  .scene  is  exhibited  when  a 
European  is  disappointed  in  obtaining 
miisquito-curtains.  He  lies  down,  faint 
with  the  heat,  anticipating  a  night  of  re- 
freshment and  repose.  He  begins  t.>  get 
sleepy  ;  his  mouth  opens  ;  his  eyes  >hut ; 
he  sinks,  perhaps,  into  partial  uncoiiscii-us- 
ness  — Hollo  !  what  is  this  .'  He  starts 
up — seizes  on  his  own  nose  and  ears,  and 
begins  to  swear  and  lay  about  him  like  a 
trooper.  Tlu'  enemy  retreats  from  the  nose 
and  ears  with  a  furious  buzz  !  buzz  . 
buzz  !  and  a  detachment  coinmeiicos  an 
attack  upon  his  feet.  In  go  their  huii-ts — 
out  comes  the  blood;  the  exa^perited 
stranger  aims  an  annihilating  blow  at  the 
place,  and  is  instantly  taken  by  the  nose 
again.  Dislodged  from  the  front,  I  hey 
fasten  upon  the  flank  ;  and  if  beaten  in  the 
flank,  they  deploy  upon  the  rear;  fists 
and  iances  fly  about  in  all  directions  ; — 
the  man  cries  "  d — n,"  and  the  mosquito 
cries  "  buzz  !"  In  conclusion,  ihe  suf- 
ferer hasjustto  choose  between  gi\ing  up 
his  blood  to  the  conquerors^  who  will 
never  retire  till  they  have  sucked  to  re- 
pletion, and  silting  up  and  fighting  it  out 
manfully  till  morning.  In  either  casi",  hd 
retires  from  his  gory  bed  with  a  detenni- 
tiation  to  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  mrsquito- 
ciirtains.  JVeek.  Rtv. 


a  uiiack  m 
Why  is 


ANOTHER    BATCH. 

Why  is  the  main-spring  of  a  watch  the 
same  when  you  break  it  as  it  was  before  ? 
— Because  it's  a-last-tick  (elastic). 

Why  is  a  man  who  beats  his  wife  like 
lack  medicine.' — Because  E-lix-ir. 
marriage  like  truth  ? — Bocause 
it's  a  certain-tie. 

Why  is  a  stick  shop-man  sure  to  de- 
ceive you  ?--Becausehe'sa  bainboo-srlh  r. 

Why  are  clumsy  servants  like  the  sea 
among  rocks  ? — Because  they're  brrake.'s. 

Why  would  the  present  Lord  Chanc<d- 
lor,  if  he  were  swallowed  by  a  whale,  be 
like  Sir  Francis  Burdclt  .' — Bi'canse  h  r'd 
become  a  baron-eat.  Lil.  Gag, 


THE  WORTHT    BARONET  S    LAST. 

Whv  is  a  good   fire  like  a  glutton  ? — 
Because  iiisagieat  h-ealer.     Joid  .. 
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COURESPONDING     CHKONO  I.Oli  Y  . 


St.  UelaiiillS. 


St,  Ceclla. 
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•2,')th  Sun  af.  Trill 


,S(^. Flora  8i  Mnr) 


Our  Saint,  who  bv  birth  was  a  Siixon  princess,  wa» 
abbess  of  a  convent  at  Streenshalt,  in  Yorkshire. 
He:  learning  .uid  piety  was  so  much  esteemed  in 
Ihe  seventh  century,  that  a  synod  held  at  that 
time  about  the  cflebration  of  Easter  consulted 
her.     Slie  died  A  n.  f;»0. 

I5;S0. — Died  on  this  day  at  Leicester  Abbey,  on  hia 
v.iiy  to  tlie  Tower,  of  a  flux,  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
Tills  talented  but  ambitious  man  gained  so  com- 
I  plete  an  ascendancy  over  Henry  VI II,  that  during 
Ihi'  iJrPiiter  part  of  bis  rei|^n  every  thing,  |ire. 
vious  to  liis  d!s,;r;i('e,  was  conducted  by  him. 

I9!st.    Pontian   w.is    chosen   ])ope  instead  of  Uiban; 

A.D.2.S1  He  was  Vanished  by  All  XHnder  Si  veriis 
to  the  island  of  Sardinia,  where  he  was  mnrtyr- 
ed  ilniing  a  persecution  raised  by  liis  successor 
a  painst  the  (  bristians  in  the  year  'J3.'> 

18'.M. — A  tremendous  hurricane  wasexperienced  on 
this  day  on  the  coast  of  England,  Holland,  Den. 
mark,  Sweden, and  Russia,  St,  Petersburgh  being 
I  inundated. 
— •  20  St.  Edimind  was  king  of  the  East  Angles.  He  being 
invadei!  bylhe  Danes  inH/O,  ami  unable  to  resist 
thtm,  heroic  dlyutfered  losnrrender  himself  a  pri- 
soner provided  they  would  spare  his  subjeeta. 
The  Danes,  however,  having  seized  hi ni,  used 
th^ir  utmost  endeavours  to  induce  Edmund  to 
renounce  his  religion  j  linding  him  hrm  and 
thfir  efforts  unavailing,  they  lirst  beat  him  with 
clubs,  I  hen  bound  him  to  a  stake,  and  afterwards 
killed  him  with  arrows.  His  body  was  interred 
in  a  town  where  Sigebert  and  one  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  built  a  church:  afterwards,  in  honor 
of  his  name,  a  more  spacious  builiing  Wtis  erect- 
ed, which  together  with  the  town,  was  called 
"St.  E  Imundsbury,  now  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Gilisius  who  was  by  birth  an  African,  succeeded 
Felix  III,  ill  the  Papacy  ;  he  expelled  the  Mani- 
cheans  out  of  Rome,  and  anathematized  the  king 
of  Ihe  Vandals,  for  Arianism.     He  died  a.  i>.  496. 

IJ.^i). — Anniversary  of  the  victory  olitained  by  Lord 
Huwke.  over  the  French  fleet,  in  Quitieron  Bay. 
under  the  command  of  M.  Coiifl.ms,  though 
it  was  a  lee-shore,  and  the  sea  ran  high,  in  the 
midst  of  a  storm,  which  rendered  the  service 
particularly  hazardous. 

St.  Cecilia  was  a  Roman  lady.  She  was  early  con- 
verted to  the  faltli,  and  forcibly  compelled  to 
become  the  wife  of  V.ileri3n,  who  she  convert 
ed,  together  with  his  brother  Tilmitius,  and  an 
officer  named  Waximus.  Their  conversion  led 
to  their  martyidnm,  which  took  place  A.  D.  230. 

1775. — Died  on  this  day.  Sir. John  Kill,  the  medi- 
cal practiiioner,  and  voluminous  writer.  Thin 
author,  who  was  an  empiric,  produced  a  System 
of  Botany,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of 
Bute.  He  was  also  the  author  of  Mrs  Glasse's 
Cookery,  the  Supplement  to  Chambers'  Diction- 
ary, a  Natural  History,  some  novels,  and  a  fe>y 
farces.  Hi<(  dramatic  labours  brought  him  into 
a  controversy  with  Garricli,  who  ridiculed  hiui 
in  the  following  epigram  : 

For  physic  and  farces  his  equal  there  scarce  i<, 
His  farces  are  physic,  his  physic  a  f.irce  is. 

-i*  St  Clement  succeeded  Cli'tus  in  the  ponlilic.ite  a.k. 

91.    He  is  supposed  to  have  died  a  ni'tural  death 

1     in  Hie  timeof 'I'rajaii,  but  his  legend  states  him  to 

!     have  been  iiiariyrcd,   by  being  cast  into  the  s;a 

I     wiih  an  anchor  fa-tened  to  his  neck. 
iMTliesf  saints  were  beheided  at  Cordova  A. D.  8S1. 

|);9l). — D.atb    of  the    c.lebrated   historian    Po'iert 

I     henry,  tiie  author  of  the  greatly  esteemed  His- 

I     tory  of  England. 
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inujBitraUD    Biticlc. 

ISABELLE   DE    JAUNAY  ; 
THE  RIVAL 'suitors. 


Nothing  was  ever  more  ridiculous  tlian 
ihe  coxcombry  of  an  old  Frenchman  of 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  Old  age,  like 
death,  is  a  calamity  which  must  be  brave- 
ly encountered  face  to  face  :  he  who  thinks 
lo  evade  either  is  equally  a  fool.  In  that 
day,  in  France,  old  men  pamted  their  fa- 
ces, wore  false  teeth  and  eyebrows,  enor- 
mous perukes  concealed  their  ^rev  hairs  ; 
plaister  tilled  u\>  the  furrows  in  their 
checks  ;  and,  clad  in  the  latest  fashion, 
stuffed  out,  ruffled,  and  ^old-iaced,  they 
frequently  ventured  to  address  their  love 
to  the  youns;  and  beautiful,  amd  were  not 
always  unsuccessful  ;  for  who  can  calculate 
upon  the  result  of  female  caprices  ! 

Isabelled<>  Jaunav  was  yoimi' and  hand- 
some, with  a  heart  which  love  had  never 
troubled,  and  spirits  buoyant  as  youth 
could  make  them.  The  Count  D'Arcy 
was  selected  for  the  husband  of  Isabelle 
bv    her     fatht»r,     who    judged    of     his 

Vot.  11.  V 


fitness  so.ely  from  the  number  of  ar|Knts 
of  which  his  estate  consisted,  and  the  uu- 
merous  chateaux  in  which  the  Count  kept 
up  eslabliahnieiits.  Taking  these  into  con- 
sideration, old  De  Jaunay  found  the  Count 
the  most  accomplished  man  in  the  world 
for  a  son-iu-law.  Isabelle  had  never  loved, 
nay  hardly  thouyhi  of  the  passion  :  not  lo 
have  thou-jht  of  it  at  all  would  have  been 
unnatural  ;  but  the  trutli  was,  she  had 
never  troubled  her  head  about  it,  because 
she  had  never  yet  seen  any  one  who  at- 
tracted her  afTeclions.  When  her  father 
expressed  his  wishes  lo  her  respeclinj;  the 
Count  D'Arcy  she  gave  a  sort  of  indif- 
ferent  assent. 

"  I  must  be  married,  papa,  I  suppose, 
and  therefore  it  does  not  much  mailer  to 
whom.  When  I  am  married,  I  .>ihall  have 
my  liberty  you  know." 

"  D'Arcy  is  very  rich,  my  love,  and 
you  act  like  a  dutiful  dau;;hter.  I  will 
introduce  him  to  vnu  to-morrow." 

"  Is  the  Count  young  or  old,  papa  .'" 

"  Nol  very  old,  my  dear.  The  Baroune 
de  Sablon  married  at  your  age,  and  her 
husband  was  fifteen  years  older  than 
D'Arcy." 

4» 


'•'  And  whiit  age  is  lie,  papa  .'" 

"  Jusl  over  sixty,  iny  love  ;  but  he 
does  not  look  fifty. " 

"  Forty-two  yeurs  older  that)  1  am  ! — 
well,  1  shall  get  my  liberty — what  mat- 
ters it?" 

On  the  following  day,  Count  D'Arcy 
was  introduced  in  form.  Isabelle  balanr- 
ing  the  Count  and  liberty  against  her  dif- 
ference of  age,  chose  the  former.  She 
supposed  all  men  were  nearly  the  same. 
To  be  sure,  the  Coiuit  wore  a  huge  while 
perru(pie  ;  his  eyes  time  had  sunk  deeply 
into  the  hollows  of  age, — but  these  latter 
were  smoothed  with  paint ;  his  cheeks, 
naturally  of  a  jaundiced  yello-v,  looked 
very  blooming  by  the  aid  of  rouge  ;  his 
eyebrows  were  painted  black  ;  his  teeth 
artiiicial ;  a  large  nosesjay  was  stuck  in 
his  coat  on  the  left  side  ;  false  calves  gave 
a  rotundity  to  his  legs  ;  and  his  richly 
laced  vest,  buttoned  over  padding,  im- 
(larted  a  courtly  convexity  to  his  figure. 
Though,  in  reality,  a  sort  of  adonized 
spectre,  he  did  not  seem  so  bad  as  many 
other  persons  of  his  years  then  about  the 
court, — old  grey  drones,  that  hummed 
round  the  flowers  from  whence  they  could 
not  extract  honey. 


fsabelle  looked  at  Inm  with  some  littip 
repugnance  notwithstanding  ;  but  the  love 
of  lil)erty,  which  no  female  then  enjo\ed 
in  France,  until  married,  soon  overcame 
it.  Her  father  strengthened  her  re'^olu- 
tion,  reasoned  upon  the  folly  of  long 
courtships,  love  without  riches,  and  filial 
dut) .  D'Arcy,  in  a  \oice  feeble  fro.ii 
age,  but  which  he  modulated  so  as  to  .si- 
mulate emotion,  seconded  the  kind  efforts 
of  parental  solicitude,  and  it  was  agreed 
that,  prior  to  the  nuptials  taking  place, 
entertainments  should  be  given  in  honour 
of  the  expected  wedding.  No  money  was 
spared.  Old  De  .faunay  threw  open  his 
house.  Music,  wine,  and  dancing  enli- 
vened the  fete, — the  most  brilliant  ever 
given  in  Blois ;  and  when  Isabelle  sur- 
veyed the  preparations,  all  the  love  of  her 
sex  for  gaiety  broke  forth,  and  she  whis- 
pered to  herself  a  thousand  times,  "  What 
a  delightful  thing  it  nmst  be  to  be  mar- 
ried, wlien  the  preparations  are  so  charm- 
ing." Poor  Isabelle  !  The  company 
arrived  from  farand  near  ;  D'Arcy  moved 
ui)  and  down  among  them  like  a  withered 
leaf  of  the  wood  amongst  the  fre.sh  grass. 
Isabelle  entered.  "  How  charming  !" 
"  How  beautiful  she  is  !"  were  on  a  hun 
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ilroil  lon^uos.  Tlic  olJ  }>eople  talked  of 
tliP  prudence  of  the  match,  and  coiigra- 
tnlatid  her  father.  The  young  people — 
li'if  no  matter. 

Amoni;  the  visitors  was  a  youn?  Che- 
raher  of  t;ood  family,  bill  little  fortune. 
His  air  wa<  noble  ;  his  ajre  under  thirty, 
in  the  very  prime  of  mnnhood.  He  wa.^ 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  liabelle,  and 
the  pearl  about  to  be  fluntr  away.  "  Were 
she  but  mine,'*  said  he  to  himself,  "  what 
a  treasure  should  I  possess'"  He  took 
an  opportunity  of  speakin?  to  her,  and 
handin<.'  her  refreshments  ;  he  also  open- 
ed a  dance  with  her  ;  many  timid  but  kind 
sentences  he  addressed  to  her,  and  she 
heard  him  sav  to  him«elf  .»fler  they  part- 
ed, "  Sacrificed  one  I"  The  ^ue.'Jls  were 
gone  ;  and  when  Isabelle  retired  to  her 
chamber,  his  manly  form,  and  the  words 
she  heard  him  speak  to  himself  crciirred 
vividly  to  her  recollection.  SIih  :hou2ht 
how  much  sooner  she  could  nnrry  the 
Chevalier  than  the  Count.  The  next  day 
and  night  iliese  idea>;  strengthened.  At 
length  she  decided  she  would  rather  ha\  e 
her  liberty  thro  ii;h  him,  and  she  deter- 
mined to  tell  her  father  she  could  not 
marry  D'.Arcv 

"  r  do  not  think  I  shall  marry  the  Count, 
dear  papa,"  ?aid  Isabelle  to  her  father. 

"  Parbleu,  but  you  shiU  though,  hus- 
sev  !"  was  the  reply. 

"  But  I  wont,  my  good  papa,  nor  shall 
any  one  make  me." 

"  Then  you  shall  enter  a  convent." 

"  With  all  my  heart;  but  I  wont  mar- 
ry that  old  man." 

"  Take  time,  girl,  and  repent.  I  will 
not  alio  V  trifling — get  von  to  your  cham- 
ber." 

To  her  room  Isabelle  went,  and  spent 
the  day  allemately  laughing.'  and  cryin:.', 
to  think  in  one  case  of  the  change  of  her 
resolution  and  D'Arcy's  chagrin,  in  the 
other  of  her  father's  auL'cr.  Night  foimd 
her  half  in  mind  to  we<3  the  old  imbecile 
after  all.  That  night,  however,  brought 
her  a  letter  from  the  Chevaler,  full  of 
agreeable  compliments,  expressive  of  a 
love  which  the  writer  could  not  controul, 
and  asking  for  leave  to  hope,  if  it  were 
not  too  late. — "  I  will  n-'xer  marry  that 
odious  D'Arcy,  if  I  die  for  it,"  said  Isa- 
belle, "  once  for  all." 

It  would  be  tedious  ami  coinmon-piace 
to  relate  the  progress  of  afl'ection  between 
the  two  lovers.  They  soon  understood 
thai  (hey  were  made  for  each  other ;  and 
ls;ibolle  learne.l  how  to  estimate  truly  the 
difference  between  old  age  and  yo-nh  in 
affairs  of  ihe  heart  A  thousand  times 
she  wondered  how  slie  could  ever  have 
been  the  novice  she  had  shewn  her  elf,  in 


agreeing  to  marry  D'Arcy.  In  ihe  mean 
while,  the  time  rapidly  passed  away  ere 
she  must  wed  D'Arcy  or  enter  a  convent, 
her  lather  leaving  her  no  other  alterna- 
tive. Isabelle  had  succeeded  in  gaining 
some  little  delay  ;  but  the  day  was  just 
arrivetl,  and  no  chance  appeared  of  avoid- 
ing the  dreadful  alternative  but  by  an 
elopement.  This,  for  many  reasons,  was 
impracticable.  The  Chevalier  at  last  de- 
vised a  method  which  was  succe.ssful. 
They  were,  one  day,  in  the  garden  of  her 
father's  house,  in  Paris,  a  city  celebrated 
for  its  delicious  garden-houses.  Beaux 
and  belles  were  seated  in  arbours  cut  in 
walls  of  dark  green  foliage,  or  sauntering 
in  alleys  perfumed  with  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  and  ornamented  with  statues  or  vases 
of  white  marble,  coolal  by  fnuntains  that 
arose  sparkling  in  the  noontide  beam, 
(sabelle  was  seated  by  the  old  Count,  to 
whose  tedious  thrice-repeated  tale  of  an 
ancient  court  scandal,  she  listened  with 
her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  her  heart 
sickening  at  the  duplicity  of  her  situation. 
The  Chevalier  leaned  upon  the  back  of 
ih^  seat,  listening  also,  apparently,  to  the 
Count's  story.  He  now  took  advantage 
of  his  position  to  .'lip  a  small  billet  into 
tlie  hand  of  Isabelle,  communicating  the 
scheme  he  had  matured,  to  which  she,  in 
due  time,  signified  her  assent.  The  Che- 
valier caused  it  to  be  hinted  to  D'Arcy, 
as  from  the  minister,  that  a  letlre  de  ca- 
chet was  to  be  issued  against  him,  fir  a 
charge  of  a  serious  naiurc.  The  Count 
hid  himself  in  consequence,  while  he  im- 
plored tr  e  iii'ercession  of  his  friends  in 
his  behalf,  having  reluctantly  postponed 
his  wedding.  None  knew  whither  he  had 
tied.  As,  however,  the  lovers  were  aware 
that  their  stratagem  must  speedily  be  dis- 
covered, they  determined  to  get  united  in 
wedlock  at  all  risks.  This  w.as  no  ilifh- 
cult  matter,  happening  to  be  in  Paris  at 
the  time. 

Father  Bernardo  was  an  orthodox  sou 
of  the  church,  to  appearance  Pt  least. 
l.ean  and  sallow  abstinence  had  long  been 
a  foreigner  to  his  cell  at  Montmartre.  If 
a  young  noble  demanded  a  secret  un'.oii 
with  his  mistress  according  to  the  riles  of 
the  holy  church,  the  good  man  was  ever 
ready  to  tie  the  knot,  for  proper  conside- 
rations, with  which  he  never  dispensed. 
Now  and  then  the  recesses  of  \\\-  sojourn 
concealed  a  light  offender  against  the 
laws  ;  for  who  woidd  dream  "f  s«'archiug 
there  for  a  criminal  ?  it  wnidu  have  been 
an  in'ull  to  religion  itself!  Thith  r  hied 
our  levers  on  tip-toe  with  palpitating 
hearts.  Before  the  crucifix,  in  the  cold 
stone  cell,  knelt  the  U  nd  pair ;  behind  it 
was  a  small  door  which  led  to  a  little  rooni 
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some  six  feet  square  ;  (there  father  Ber- 
nardo kept  his  potatoes  and  various  com- 
forts for  the  edification  of  the  internal 
man)  ;  the  service  was  nearly  concluded 
— when  a  feeble  voice,  strengthened  some- 
what by  ra^e,  screamed  out  "  Bernardo  '." 
and  in  a  moment,  just  behind  the  crucifix, 
up  rose  the  W(e;less  head  of  Count  D'Arcy , 
tile  wig  had  dropped  off  during  his  hither- 
to stifled  passion  ;  the  black  from  his  eye- 
brows streamed  down  and  mingled  with 
the  rouge  on  his  cheek.  Regardless  at 
first  of  his  concealed  situation,  he  forbade 
the  conclusion  of  the  service.  A  had 
proceeded  too  far  to  make  what  remained 
unrecited  of  any  consequence.  Fear 
mingled  with  his  anger  when  he  recol- 
lected that  he  had  disclosed  his  place  of 
concealment  to  his  rival.  The  interces- 
sion of  Bernardo,  however,  produced  an 
ai^reemeiit,  written  and  witnessed  by  him- 
self, to  the  effect,  that  in  consideration  of 
the  non-disclosure  of  his  hiding-place,  he 
should  resign  all  pretensions  to  Isabelle, 
to  which  he  the  more  willingly  acceded, 
as  the  recent  ceremony  made  an  oppo- 
site line  of  conduct  of  no  avail.  The 
Clievalier  and  Isabelle  presented  them- 
selves to  her  father,  who  was  soon  recon- 
ciled ;  while  the  trick  played  off  on  the 
old  coxcomb  D'Arcy  even  now  furnishes 
a  joke  to  the  good  people  of  Blois  in  their 
proverb — that  "  toothless  dog-s  should 
choose  old  mates.'" 

Fripndship's   Offering. 


THE  SUTTEE. 
(For  the  Olio.) 


Hard  were  fhnt  he^rt  who  could  rela'e 
Nor  sigh  at  h  iplesa  Maya's  fate  : 
Her  parent  licid  the  jjosI  divine 
Of  Priest  at  Sevi's  aivfiil  shrii.e  -, 
Where  oft,  in  gi  !Ule  ;;prin;:  of  years, 
Arrav'd  in  lovelies',  maiden  iVars, 
His  daughter  uffeiini?  flowrets  brought, 
'I'o  pilgrims  who  Uiat  temple  sought : 
And  >carcely  rose  lier  bosom's  swell 
The  riper  hour  of  love  to  tell. 
Ere  own'd  that  breast  an  inmate  dear  ; 
And  she  had  lent  afifettion's  ear 
'1  o  softest,  sweetest  tales  from  one, 
In  ivhom  fond  youthful  passion  shone. 
BQt__fled  this  dren'i  of  bliss  away. 
And  dark  was  soon  sad  Maya's  day  : 
For,  trembling,  to  the  Temple  came 
An  aged  chief,  of  withi  r'd  frame, 
Whose  lioundless  votive  gifts  of  wealth 
Proclaim'd  his  sigh  for  peace  aud  health  ; 
He  Maya  saw,  as  from  her  bower 
She  coyly  cull'd  each  mystic  flower  : 
And  IJred  wis  then  his  feverish  breast, 
Nor  knew  the  hoary  lover  rest. 
Till,  from  her  heartless  parent  sain'd. 
The  u.aid  in  loath'd  embrace  he  strain'd. 
But  soon  among  the  rebel  toes, 
V.'h.)  irav'il  (he  vengeance  of  Feroze, 


He  left  his  young  and  loveljr  bride, 

To  seek  afar  the  battle's  tide.         ' 

Amid  the  tight,  an  unseen  hand 

Str'ick  toihe  bridegroom's  heart  its  brand. 

And  hurl'd  him  headlong  t'>  the  ground  : 

But  as  he  fell — appalling  sound  ! 

A  savage,  phrenzy-breathins  laugh 

Peil'd  on  his  ear  in  hitter  scoff  : 

It  told  him  'twas  no  battle  foe 

Th-it  gave  the  overwhelmine  blow — 

He  shiidder'd  at  the  assassin's  yell. 

And  knew  his  youthful  rival  well  ! 

His  followers  raised  their  bleeding  lord. 

And  bore  him  thence  : — he  spake  no  word, 

But  lingering  lay — tdl  o'er  his  cheek 

Came  death  \n  wan  and  livid  streak  ; 

And  ere  had  ceased  the  vital  tide. 

He  motion'd  that  his  lovely  bride 

Should  seek  with  him  the  funeral  pyre. 

And  o'er  his  murder'd  corse  expire. 

She  heard  her  doom, — her  lover  came 
In  deep  disguise — in  guilt  and  shame  ; 
And  own'd  'twas  his  the  vengeful  blow 
That  laid  the  dotanl  Kajah  lo'.v. 
But  shrunk  she  from  his  fond  embracf, 
.^nd  hid  from  mur  erer's  view  her  faco  ; 
And  spuru'd — ay  spurn'd — the  proferr'd  flight, 
Tho'  lone  the  hour  and  dark  the  night. 
Yet.  when  her  fancy  drew  his  heart 
Writhing  in  fut\ire  censeless  smart; 
And  when  she  sighed,  and  sighing  thought. 
For  her  the  daring  crime  was  wrought  ; 
Oh,  then  she  soften'd,  sobb'd,  and  wept. 
And  stubborn  unfoigiveness  sle|)t  ; — 
Till,  every  other  feeling  dead. 
That  moment  had  she  with  him  fltd  ; 
But — hj  the  lamp's  uncertain  light. 
His  blood-stain'd  poigiiard  glanced  to  sight; 
She  saw  :   unconscious  swell'd  her  shriek, — 
Her  handmaids  rush'd  her  couch  to  seek  ; 
And  holy  Hrahmaiis  gather'd  there. 
To  soothe  hi-r  list  sad  hours  in  prayer — 
All  speeding  came. — The  stranger  tied. 
Despairing — phrenzied — worse  than  dead  ; 
Flid,  to  bewail  in  distant  clime. 
His  fatal  love — his  fruitless  crime  ; 
And  rankling  in  his  bosom  bear. 
The  hell  of  ever-stinging  care  ! 

Now  are  the  fatal  rites  begun. 
As   gleams  on  high  the  eastern  sun  ; 
The  singhns'  sounds  are  now  more  loud, 
More  wild  the  shout  of  frantic  crowd. 
Pale  Maya  from  her  bosom  draws 
Her  riciier  veil  of  silver  gauze  ; 
And  gives,  to  love  I  comp;inion.s  near. 
The  flowrets,  ono-  in  childhood  dear. 
She  lifts  one  p;irting  glance — her  eye 
Rests  on  the  iem|ile  towering  by, — 
It  was  the  scfiie  of  youthful  hour, 
Where  fled  life's  spring  in  joyous  bow.  r  , 
Where  every  numient  seem'd  to  move 
On  blythest  wing  of  joy  aud  love. 
She  turns  away — that  deep,  deep  sigh. 
Betrays  her  bosom's  agony  ! 
And  now  she  nearsthe  awful  pile, 
Vet  strives  to  force  one  parting  smile. 
Or  breathe  one  faint  en.le.iring  sound 

To  weeping  relatives  around 

In  viiin  '—upon  her  trembling  knee 

They  place  a  load  she  dare  not  see  ; 

It  is  her  murder'd  husband's  head — 

Cold — ghastly — wan — its  colour  fled. 

And,  now  her  friends— the  priests  retire — 

They  raise  the  torch— the  pile  they  fire  I 

Enough— enou?h—auch  harrowing  scene 

Thrills  to  the  heart  in  horror  keen  ; 

Description  fails— racked  vision  flies  — 

Oh  God  !— the  victim  sliri  ks- she  dies  !       B. 
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VICISSITUDES  KXPERIENCED  IN 
EARLY  LIFE.  BY  A  POOR  PROS- 
CRIBED ANIMAL. 

Written  by  Himself. 

The  race  to  which  1  bclon?  is  jrenerall y 
said  to  have  come  from  some  of  the  hlanils 
in  the  Levant,  or  according  to  others  from 
Sweden,  but  I  can  ascertain  with  cerUinty, 
that  my  family  came  from  France  alontr 
with  the  Huiis,  and  that  my  immediate 
ancestors  rame  over  to  England  with 
William  the  Conqueror,  in  10C6.  I  con- 
sider rav  blood,  therefore,  as  purely  Bri- 
tish as  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island. 
There  is  a  tradition  auionir  us,  that  the 
descendants  of  the  pair  who  cruised  with 
old  Noah,  settled  in  the  north  of  Asia, 
and  that  we  were  to  be  found  nowhere 
else  for  about  500  years  afterwards.  As 
lo  this,  however,  I  do  not  pretend  to  speak 
with  certainly  ;  but  one  thinsj  I  know, 
that  wherever  man  is  seen  to  inhabit,  we 
are  to  be  found — wherever  he  ^oes  we 
attend  him.  We  sent  onr  parties  to  make 
discoveries  with  Vasque?  de  Gama,  Dam- 
pier,  Anson,  and  Cook,  and  although  we 
English  jentlemen  (who  have  no  blood- 
rel.itionship  with  the  Norwegians)  are 
known  to  have  such  a  natural  abhorrence 
at  cold,  the  love  of  science  prevailed,  and 
a  stron?  party  were  sent  to  the  frozen 
seas  with  Ross,  Lvon,  and  Parry.  Pon- 
toppidan  safely  observes,  that  "  neither 
the  wood  nor  water  R — ts  can  live  farther 
north  than  Norway  :  that  there  are  seve- 
ral districts,  as  that  of  Hordenvor,  in  the 
diocese  of  Bergen,  and  others  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Asgerhum,  where  no  R — ts  are  to 
be  found  ;  and  that  the  R— Is  on  the 
south  banks  of  the  Vormen  soon  perish, 
when  carried  to  the  norih  ^ide  of  it." 
But  we  do  not  reckon  -Mr.  Pontoppidan 
a  historian  implicitly  to  Ije  believed,  and 
indeed  the  Admiralty  took  such  care  of  us, 
that  we  might  have  remained  for  years  at 
the  Pole  itself,  without  even  having  the 
toothache '. 

We  always  accompany  the  first  visi- 
tors of  countries,  and  when  they  take  pos- 
session for  their  king,  we  do  >o  for  our- 
selves ;  and  without  bein^  put  to  much 
trouble  in  carryi^^tr  out  'tores,  we  have 
always  the  best  and  the  pick  of  every 
thin?.  Often  have  I  laughed  at  the  pains 
man  took  to  preserve  his  property  from 
man.  Stone  and  iron  are  made  to  do 
their  best — armed  sentries  walking'  night 
and  day— when  all  the  time  I  have,  with 
the  coolest  composure,  been  daily  wal- 
lowing in  the  best  of  every  thin?. 
Nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  and  will  not 
allow  lis  to  starve,  especially  in  the  midst 
of  plenty  ;  but  I  may  safely  say,  that  I 
never  w.intonly  destroyed,  and.   if  possi- 


ble, have  always  preferred  tne  ncn  man  s 
store 

Before  the  flood,  as  tlie  cave  of  York- 
shire no  doubt  proves,  we  were  to  be 
found  in  this  island — but  upon  this  sub- 
ject I  shall  n.it  enter  at  present.  Pro- 
bab  y  what  is  now  Britain,  was  not  then 
an  island — I  leave  this,  however,  to  wiser 
hnads  I 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  ,  mv 

parents  accompanied  the  ba?ga?e  of  the 

Drajjoon  Guards  to  Scotland.    They 

told  me  they  came  in  the  carts  with  the 
sergeants'  wives,  as  bein"-  the  most  com- 
fortable. 1  was  born  above  one  of  the 
stables  on  the  east  side  of  the  court  of 
Piershill  barracks,  or,  as  I  used  lo  hear 
the  soldiers  then  call  it,  "  Jock's  Lnd^d-c," 
which  is  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Edin- 
burgh. My  father  was  a  kind,  sensible 
gentleman,  and  was  much  esteemed  bv  all 
his  friends  ;  and  I  sincerely  forgive  him 
for  the  great  desire,  and  the  many  at- 
tempts he  made  to  eat  me  up.  It  was  a 
natural  instinct,  and,  poor  fellow,  he 
could  not  be  blamed  for  it.  If  he  had 
succeeded,  it  would  have  saved  me  many 
ve.xations  and  trials  ;  but  my  poor  mother 
thought  otherwise,  and  I  am  sure  she 
fought  most  valiantly  with  my  father 
whenever  he  made  any  attempt  of  the 
kind. 

I  might  perhaps  have  lived  and  died  in 
the  barracks  where  I  was  born,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  following  adventure: — 
Mv  eleven  brothers  and  sisters  and  my- 
self, when  abut  three  weeks'  old,  after 
being  instructed  by  my  mother  in  the  in- 
tricacies of  our  habitation,  made  a  few 
excursions  beyond  it.  One  morning,  I 
am  sure  I  shall  never  forget  it,  we  were 
standmg  at  the  entrance.  What  I  was 
told  was  daylight  was  visible — every 
thing  appeared  lo  be  perfectly  quiet,  and 
she  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  of  ex- 
tending our  walk,  and  expounding  to  us 
the  wonders  of  the  outward  world.  We 
proceedeil  cautiously  along,  delighted 
with  all  we  saw.  My  eyes,  I  remember 
could  scarcely  lake  in  at  once  the  im- 
mense animals  we  beheld  ;  but  as  my 
mother  told  us  they  were  harmles-^,  we 
were  not  afraid.  Unluckily  by  degrees 
we  got  more  bold,  I  soon  observed  a  less 
animal,  which  I  fooli^hlv  thought  would 
belessdangerous  than  the  others,  although 
I  at  once  recollected  it  to  be  a  dog.  It 
was  lying  on  some  straw,  apparently  quite 
molionless,  and  my  eleven  brothers  and 
snsters  and  mvself  seemed  all  at  once 
seized  with  a  desire  to  run  upon  it,  so  as 
to  l)e  better  able  to  ascertain  what  it  was 
like.  Our  mother  had  found  a  prize,  so 
that  she  did  not  for  the  moment  observe 
us.  and  when  *he  did  it  was  too  Uie.   We 
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had  scarcely  proceeded  a  few  steps  in  our 
ascenl,  when  the  aiiiinal  darled  up,  shook 
itself  violenll\ -,  uttered  a  dreadful  noise, 
and,  before  many  moments  were  over,  it 
had  killed  live  of  the  family.  Our  mother 
darted  on  it  with  the  most  headlong;  fury, 
and  a  n)()st  fearful  euijagenient  took  place. 
In  the  midst  of  it  the  door  opened,  and  a 
couple  of  dragoons  entered.  Uiu-  rr.otiier 
instantly  sounded  a  retreat  ;  but  in  her 
iiurry  of  flight,  she  imfortnnately  tumbled 
into  a  water-pail,  and  was  instantly  secu- 
red. My  brothers  and  sisters  ran  in  all 
directions,  but  only  liuee  of  them  reached 
our  habitation.  The  others,  with  myself, 
were  all  laid  hold  cd',  and  were  tumbled 
into  llie  pail,  '.vhere  we  found  our  mother. 
The  stable  seemed  to  be  again  dark,  and 
all  was  quiet.  I  cannot  say  I  was  much 
alarmed  at  our  situation  ;  I  was  yonnj^  and 
foolish,  and  I  had  an  idea  man  would  be 
kind  to  us  ;  I  even  umst  stupidly  t!iou.;ht 
that  un(kr  my  [jr^'scnt  wretched  form  1 
might  be  recognised  by  them  as  one  of 
ihcoiselves,  >  uu-  mother,  however,  knew 
better,  sh  ■  told  us  we  were  a  proscribed 
race,  and  she  w..rned  us  to  prepare  for  a 
niDst  cruel  and  barbarous  deat'i.  Several 
of  her  own  family,  she  said,  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  inao,  and  she  had  wit- 
nessed their  agouiziug  sufferings. 

While  she  was  thus  comforting  us,  my 
father,  who  had  been  told  of  what  had 
happened  by  uiy  brothers  who  esca- 
ped, accompanied  by  a  few  friends,  came 
uito  the  stable  to  see  if  we  were  still  alive, 
and  if  anj  thing  could  be  done  for  us. 
He  soon  found  out  where  we  were  confi- 
ned, and  after  endeavouring  to  raise  our 
spirits  as  well  as  he  could,  with,  a  prospect 
of  deliverance,  he  and  his  friends  made  a 
most  minute  survey  (if  how  matters  stood. 
Upon  inspection,  they  did  not  look  flat- 
tering. On  the  top  ol  the  pail  where  we 
were,  they  found  there  was  another  nearly 
full  of  water,  the  weight  of  which  made  it 
almost  impossible  to  be  moved.  My 
lather's  first  plan  was  to  endeavour  to 
overturn  both  pails,  and  to  let  us  have  our 
chance  of  escape  as  we  best  could.  He 
accordinglv  got  his  whole  b.ind  to  make 
a  united  effort  by  applying  their  backs  to 
our  dungeon.  This  was  done  by  word 
of  command  in  the  most  regular  manner ; 
but  after  repeated  trials,  it  was  found  to- 
tally impiissibie,  as  scarcely  the  slightest 
motion  was  produced.  All  this  time  our 
poor  mother's  agony  was  much  increased 
by  fears  for  my  father's  life,  and  she  used 
every  argument  to  endeavour  to  persuade 
him  to  leave  her  and  us  to  our  fate.  My 
father's  next  idea  was  to  endeavour  to 
upset  the  ujiper  pail,  and  this  he  thought 
might  be  effected  by  throwing  all  their 
w«>ighlto  one  side    (providing  little  water 


sliould  be  found  to  be  in  it,)  we  prisoners 
at  the  same  time  making  our  utmost  exer- 
tions to  raise  the  weight  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. This  had  been  no  sooner  planned 
than  my  lather  made  a  sprini;  to  ascertain 
as  to  the  water  ;  but  at  this  mouu'ut  the 
key  was  heard  in  the  door — our  sentinel 
gave  the  alarm — a  retreat  was  sounded. 
Alas,  however,  my  father  lost  his  balance 
and  fell  uito  the  water.  He  was  a  capital 
swinuuer,  and  nught  soon  have  got  out 
if  his  retreating  frienils  had  not  made  so 
ituich  noise,  that  it  instantly  nuide  I'le 
dragoons  who  entered,  ihink  that  .ome 
thing  wa^  wrtaig.  The  two  wh.o  ha( 
taken  us  prisoners  vvero  now  accompanied 
by  a  Couple  of  sergeants,  whnse  favour 
by  such  a  treat,  they  did  not  doubt  they 
would  yain.  Each  sergeant  had  a  terrier 
with  him,  both  of  which  were  famed  for 
their  bloody  deeds.  Upon  their  entrance 
the  doLis  barked  loudly,  and  their  masters 
immediately  went  to  where  we  were  ; 
when  they  found  my  father  in  his  sad 
plight,  a  loud  vulgar  laugh  first  apprised 
us  of  their  discovery.  My  father  had 
remained  so  very  quiet,  that  we  were  in 
hopes  he  had  escaped  their  notice ;  but 
all  in  vain.  The  one  sergeant  now  said 
to  the  othei',  that  as  theie  was  to  be  such 
good  sport,  he  thought  be  would  go    and 

tell   Lieutenant  and  Cornet  , 

both  of  whom  he  was  sure  would  tliaidv 
them  all,  and  perhaps  help  them  out  of 
the  next  scrape. 

"  If  you  are  to  do  that,"  says  his  com- 
rade, "  I  maj-  as  well  also  just  tell  my 
Captain,  old—,  who  has  been  rather 
sulky  of  late,  and  I  think  it  may  help  me 
on  a  bit  iti  his  good  books — I  know  he 
likes  good  si)orl,  and  I  don't  think  he  has 
tried  his  new  ferrets  yet." 

The  Captain,  the  Lieutenant,  and  the 
Cornet,  1  suppose,  thought  it  but  friendly 
to  tell  some  of  their  ci>mpanions,  for  in  a 
few  minutes  the  two  sergeants  returned 
with  five  or  six  officers  of  the  regiment. 
All  this  time  the  two  dragoons  had  held 
the  dogs,  who  did  tuit  fail  to  give  plenty 
of  tongue,  I  assure  you. 

"  Pity,    a'nt    it, ,"    says   a 

\oung  Cornet,  ''  that  the  good  fat  Colo- 
nel should  not  see  the  fun  ?" 

"  And  the  Major  too,"  said  one  of  the 
otliers. 

They  were  both  duly  informed,  and  in 
a  little  time,  puffing  and  blowing,  they 
both  made  iheir  appearance. 

"  I  hope  you  have  not  begun,  yei," 
was  the  worthy  commandan  's  first  words 
"  I  was  very  busy  with  the  Paymaster, 
but  faith  I  could  not  afford  to  miss  this." 

Being  assured  they  had  wailed  for  him, 
he  wiped  his  forehead,  and  seemed  in  the 
best  possible  good-humour ;    and  indeed 
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a  ^oo(l-natiire<l  lellow  lie  always  was,  I 
am  told.  A  re<:;iiliir  coiirl-inartial  was 
now  held.  The  STj;eanLs  and  the  j)ri- 
viites  modestly  stood  aside,  but  were  soon 
called  up  by  the  Colonel. 

'*  Well,  Ser<,'eaiil ,  is  this  your 

doin?  .'   Ha,  ha,  ha  !" 

The  sergeant  could  not  resist  silently 
assenting;  and  would  thus  modestly  have 
claimed  the  whole  merit,  if  his  brother 
scfneant  had  not  at  the  moment  taken  the 
liberty  of  treadinjj  on  his  toe. 

'•  Sergeant  and   1   thought  it 

wa.s  a  pity  not  to  let  your  honour  know, 
plaise  your  honoui,"  was  the  reply. 

The  result  of  this  drum-head  court 
martial  was  instantly  proclaimed,  viz. 
that  we  should  be  taken  to  the  mess-room 
and  '.here  have  each  a  fair  chance,  at 
least,  for  our  lives.  A  hand-barrow  was 
provided,  and  the  whole  party  immedi- 
ately adjourned  to  the  scene  of  action, 
the  officers  bringing  up  the  rear.  We 
seemed  to  make  no  small  sensation  in  our 
progress  across  the  barrack-yard.  The 
Adjutant  instantly  dismissed  the  men  at 
drill.  The  Surgeon  made  a  right  about 
wheel  on  his  way  to  the  hospital,  and 
found  that  the  Assistant  would  do  ecjually 
well ;  and  two  younj;  Cornets  made  a 
sudden  escape  from  the  riding  school. 

I  do  not  olame  any  of  tlie  regiment  for 
the  pleasure  lliey  al!  seemed  to  feel  at  the 
amusement  to  be  derived  from  our  tor- 
lure.  Any  other  cords  would  have  done 
exactly  the  same.  A  barrack-yard  has 
not  many  amusements,  and  every  little 
event  is  looked  upon  with  interest.  In 
former  days,  perhaps,  I  might  probably 
have  been  one  of  the  first  to  join,  lti()iii;li 
I  cannot  blame  myself  with  ever  having 
been  foml  of  unnecessary  cruelty. 

We  leached  the  field  of  combat.  The 
water  in  the  pail,  where  my  father  was, 
was  carefully  removed  by  bein^  poured 
off.  He  was  allowed  ten  minutes  to 
recruit,  in  case,  as  the  Colonel,  who  loved 
fair  play,  said,  he  sh  .uld  be  al  all  ex- 
hausted by  his  immersion.  The  tables 
were  by  this  time  removed,  and  a  large 
circle  of  chairs  was  made,  in  the  centre  of 
which  it  was  arranged  thai  the  combat 
should  lake  place.  In  case  of  accidents, 
the  spectators  were  to  stand  on  their  chairs, 
the  ser;;canLs,  mermen,  &c.  remaining 
behind.  Our  father,  it  was  determined, 
should  commence  the  amusements  of  the 
day.  Captain  's  ferrets  were  pro- 
duced, muzzled.  They  were  said  to  be 
in  famous  fighting  order.  You  may  ima- 
gine, reader,  that  our  family  party  was  al 
this  moment  in  no  very  enviable  situation. 
For  my  part,  I  scarcely  as  yet  knew  my 
own  jiowcrs.  I,  however,  was  resolved 
c  do  my  best,  and,  at  all  events,  die  like 


— a  man,  I  was  almost  going  to  say — but 
let  it  be  like  a  hero.  My  teeth  1  found 
sharp,  and  tolerably  long  ;  but  more  cal- 
culated for  gnawing  than  for  biting,  as 
thi'y  seemed  to  be  situated  at  the  extre 
inity  of  the  lever  or  jaw,  and  had  not 
therefore  so  much  force  as  they  should 
have  had.  But  1  need  not,  I  am  sure, 
distress  you,  gentle  reader  (if  any  llieie 
ever  be,)  with  the  particulars  of  the  battle 
which  ensued.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  our 
father,  mollier,  bnilliers  and  sisiers,  died 
fiijhting  bravely.  I  believe  it  is  impos- 
sible for  our  species,  although  our  strength 
is  said  to  be  nearly  equal,  to  overcome 
the  ferret.  He  biles  with  his  whole  jaw, 
and  instead  of  ever  (|uilling  his  hold, 
sucks  the  blood  from  the  wounded  part, 
till  at  la.st  exhausted  nature  gives  way. 
One  of  them,  however,  I  was  happy  to 
hear,  was  very  much  biiten  ;  and  both 
the  terriers  by  their  cries,  shewed  they 
had  suffered  severely.  I  was  now  alone 
left,  and  as  it  was  said,  1  was  a  fine  tight 
fellow,  it  was  agreed  I  should  be  well  fed 

lill  next  day,  by  which  time  Cornet 

expected  his  new  dog  home.  Before  the 
party  broke  up,  as  it  was  a  wet  day,  and 
Ihey  had  nothing  better  to  do  till  six 
o'clock,  they  lliought  they  would  amuse 
themselves  by  having  a  nearer  look  of 
me  :  and  the  pail  was  accordingly  put 
upon  the  mess-table.  The  old  Colonel 
seemed  to  enjoy  ihe  sight,  and  kept  turn- 
ing ihe  pail  from  side  to  side.  I  began  to 
have  hopes  ;  1  watched  my  opportunity — 
I  made  a  sprin;.'  full  in  the  Colonel's  face. 

He  tumbled  over  a  chair.     Cornel    

upset  ihe  Major ;  the  Major  pulled  Cap- 
tain   to  the  ground  along  with  him. 

A  rush  was  made  to  the  door,  and  it 
seemed  to  be  tauve  qui  peut.  In  the 
confusion  1  easily  made  mv  escape  ;  and 
although  I  could  not  regain  my  old  habi- 
tation for  some  days,  I  secured  myself  in 
a  safe  retreat.  Dlackw.  Mag. 


GREECE. 
(Far  the  Olio.) 


\  murmur  rose  upon  the  shore 

Of  Gliiry's  native  ctlme. 
That  oft  had  echoed  there  before. 

When  freedom  was  no  crime. 

Tbecheeriog  sound,  so  email  nt  first, 

Increased  hy  grulual  swell, 
Till,  like  a  thunder-clap,  it  burst, 

A  glorious  shout — a  warlike  yell. 

The  raging  Hellespont  ua8  ktill 

Arounil  her  laughing  isles  ; 
The  Creoccnt's  disk  was  pale  and  cblU,- 

Sbe  tiemblec*  for  her  spoils. 
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The  inighty  phalanx  proudly  rose, 

To  claim  its  by  gone  fame, 
And  fiercely  rusli'd  upon  its  foes, 

To  prove  itself  the  saine. 

Thermopylse,  nor  Marathon, 

Nor  sea-born  Salamis, 
Than  Misolonghi's  heroes  won, 

No  prouder  wreath  possess. 

Tho'  fallen,  her  iishes  shall  inspire 

A  dark  delermiiieil  hate. 
To  mingle  with  the  patriot  fire, 

That  will  avt-nge  her  fale. 

The  breath  of  Freedom,  once  abroad. 
Will  brave  the  tyrant's  power  ; 

Slaughter  may  mark  his  bloody  road, 
The  mind  unhurt  will  tower. 

Till  from  the  Attic  shore  ey.peHM, 
The  barb'rous  bands  shall  fiy, 

And  Turkey  yield  the  right  withheld, 
Tht  war-shout  shall  not  die. 

Nor  shall  the  standard  of  the  brave 

Be  ever  furl'il  again. 
Till  Greece,  no  more  the  Othinan's  slave, 

Its  ancient  fame  sustain. 

Sigh  not,  fair  land,  that  other  climes 

Can  view  thy  fate  unmoved. 
While  memory  lasts  of  olden  times. 

Thou  ever  must  be  loved.  J.  M — N. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  ALLAN 
A  SOP. 


SiNcK  our  last,  another  series  of  the 
"  Tales  of  a  Grandfather  "  has  beers 
published.  These,  like  the  former,  are 
"  humbly  inscribed  by  Sir  Walter  ScoU 
to  Hugh  LiUlejohn,  Esq.  his  jrand.son, 
the  eldest  horn  of  Mr.  Lockhart ;  and  we 
are  very  much  mistaken  if  the  charminjj 
contents  of  this  publication,  in  every  re- 
spect equal,  if  not  superior  to  its  precursor, 
does  not  afford  as  much  deligjht  to  the 
children  of  large  growth  as  it  is  ca[)able 
of  doing  to  tho^e  of  less  riper  years,  for 
our  own  part  we  have  derived  such  a  fund 
of  amusement  from  them  that  we  think  it 
would  be  committing  a  wrong  towards 
our  readers  not  to  bring  them  acquaint- 
ed wilh  ihc  inleresting  matter  which  they 
contain.  Ouv  extract  this  w<  ck  is  limited, 
but  in  our  next  we  shall  "  return  to  the 
niution  again." 

"  The  MacLeans,"  we  are  told,  "  a 
bold  and  hardy  race,  who,  originally  fol- 
lowers of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  had  assu- 
med independence,  seized  upon  great  part 
both  of  the  Isle  of  Mull  and  the  still  inore 
valuable  island  of  Hay,  and  made  war  on 
the  Mac  Donalds  with  various  success. 
There  is  a  story  belonging  to  Ihis  clan, 
which  I  may  tell"  you,  as  giving  another 
striking  picture  of  the  manners  of  the 
llebrideans.  The  chief  of  the  clan,  Mac- 
Leau.of  Duarl,  in  the  iile  of  Mull,  had 


an  uitrigue  witli  a  beautiful  young  woman 
of  his  own  clan,  who  bore  a  son  to  him. 
In  consequence  of  tiie  ciiild's  being,  by 
some  accident,  born  in  a  barn,  he  received 
the  name  (if  Allan-a-Sop,  or  Allan  of  the 
Straw,  by  which  he  was  distinguished 
from  others  of  his  clan.  As  his  father 
and  mother  were  not  married,  Allan  was 
of  course  a  bastard,  or  natural  son,  and 
had  no  inheritance  to  look  for,  save  that 
which  he  might  win  for  himself.  But  the 
beauty  of  the  boy's  mother  having  capli- 
vated  a  man  of  rank  in  the  clan,  called 
MacLean  of  Torloisk,  he  married  her, 
and  took  her  to  reside  with  him  at  his  cas- 
tle of  Torloisk,  situated  on  the  shores  of 
the  sound,  or  small  strait  of  the  sea, 
which  divides  the  smaller  island  of  U!va 
from  that  of  Mull.  Allan-a-Sop  paid 
his  mother  frequent  visits  at  her  new 
residence,  and  she  was  nalurally  glad  to 
see  the  poor  boy.  both  from  affection  and 
on  account  of  his  personal  strength  and 
beauty,  which  distinguished  iiini  abo\e 
other  youths  of  his  age.  But  she  was 
obliged  to  confer  marks  of  her  attach- 
ment on  him  as  privately  as  she  could, 
for  Allan's  visits  were  by  no  means  so 
acceptable  to  her  husband  as  to  herself. 
Indeed,  Torloisk  liked  so  little  to  see  the 
lad,  that  he  determined  to  put  some  afFroni 
on  hiiTi,  which  should  prevent  his  relum- 
ing to  the  castle  for  some  time.  An  op- 
portunity for  executing  his  purpose 
soon  occurred.  The  lady  one  morning, 
looking  from  the  window,  saw  her  sou 
come  wandering  down  the  hill,  and  hast- 
ened to  put  a  girdle-cake  upon  the  tire, 
that  he  might  have  hot-bread  to  his  break- 
fast. Something  called  her  (Hit  of  tho 
apartment  after  making  this  preparation, 
and  her  husband  enteiing  at  the  same 
time,  saw  at  once  what  she  had  been 
about,  and  determined  to  give  the  boy 
such  a  reception  as  should  disgust  him  for 
the  future.  He  snatched  the  cake  from 
the  girdle,  thrust  it  into  his  step-son's 
hands,  which  he  foiciblv  closed  on  the 
scalding  bread,  saying,  '  Here,  Allan — 
here  is  a  cake  which  your  mother  has  got 
ready  for  your  breakfast.'  Allan's  hands 
were  severely  burnt  ;  and,  being  a  sharp 
witted  and  proud  boy,  he  resented  this 
mark  of  his  step-father's  ill-will,  and 
came  not  again  to  Torloisk.  All  this 
time  the  western  seas  were  covered  wilh 
the  vessels  of  pirates,  who,  tiot  unlike  the 
sea-kings  of  Denmark  at  an  early  period, 
sometimes  settled  and  inadecoinjuesls  on 
the  islands.  Allau-a-Sop  wa^  young, 
strong,  and  brave  to  desperation.  He 
entered  as  a  mariner,  on  board  of  one  of 
these  ships,  and  in  process  of  time  obtain 
ed  the  command,  first  of  one  galley,  and 
then  of  a  small   ilotilla,    wilh   which    lie 
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sail&l  round  ihe  seas,  and  collected  con- 
sideraljje  plunder,  until  his  name  became 
both  feared  and  famoti.s.     At   len<jtli   he 
proposed  to   him«elf  to  pay  a  visit  to  his 
mother,  whom  he  hail  not  v^eii  for  manv 
vears  :  and  setiiiiij  sail   for  tJiis  purpose, 
he  anchored  one  niornino  in  the  sound  of 
Ulva,  and  in  front  of  the  house  of  Tor- 
loisk.    His  mother  was  dead,  but  his  step- 
father, to  wh.uii  he  was  now  an  object  of 
fear,  as  he  had  been  formerly  of  aversion, 
hastened  to  the  shore  to  receive  his  for- 
midable son-in-law,  with  sreat  affectation 
of  kindnev>  and  interest  in  his  prosperity  ; 
while   Allan-a-Sop,    who,  thou;:!!    very 
rou:,'li  and  hasty,  does  not  appear  In  have 
been  sullen  or  vindictive,  seemed  to  lake 
his  kind   reception    in    good    pait.     The 
crafty  old  man  ■succeeded  so  well,  a<:  he 
thought,   in   securing  Allan's  friend>hip, 
and  obliterating  ?11    recollections  of  the 
former  affron'  put  upon  him,  thai  he  be- 
gan to  think  it  pos-sible  to  employ  hini  in 
execuiinjj  his  private  revenfje  upon  Mac- 
Khinon  of   Tlva,    with    whom,    as   was 
usual   between  .--uch  neighbours,  he  had 
stime  feud.     With  this  purpose,  he  offer- 
ed what  he  called  pood  advice  to  his  son- 
in-law  : — '  My  dear  Allan  you  have  now 
wandered  over  the  seas  long  enough  ;  it 
is  timp   you    should  have  some  footing 
upon  land,  a  c.i>tle  to  protect  yourself  in 
winter,  a  villa'.'eand  cattle  for  \onr  men, 
and  a   harixmr   to  lay  up  your   galleys. 
Now,  here  is  the  inland  of  Ulva,  near  nt 
hand,  which  lies  ready  for  your  occupa- 
tion, and  it  will  co«t  you  no  trouble,  save 
that  of  putting  to  death   the  present  pro- 
iirietor,  the  Laird  of  MacKinnon,  a  use- 
less  old   carle,   who    has   ciunbered    the 
World  long  enough.'  Allan-a-.Sop  thank- 
ed his  step- father  for  so  happy  a  sujges- 
tioii,  which  he  declared  he  would  put  in 
execution    forthwith.     Accordingly,  set- 
ling  sail  the  next  morning,  lie  appeared 
before  MacKinnon's   house  an  hour  be 
fore  noon.     The  old   chief  of  I'lva  was 
much  alarmed  at  the  menacing  apparition 
of   so  many  galleys,  and  his  an.'cietv  was 
not  lessened  by  the  new>   that  they  were 
commandevi    by   the   redoubted   Allan-a- 
S>op.     Havitij:  no  efTeclual  means  of  re- 
sistance, MacKinnon,  who  was  a  man  of 
>hrewd  sense,  saw  no  alternative  save  that 
of  receiving  the  invaders,  whatever  miuht 
be  their  purpose,    with   all  outward  de- 
monstrations of  joy  and  satisfaclion.     He 
<-aused  immediate  preparations  to  be  made 
for  a  banquet  a"^  splendid  as  circumstances 
admitted,  hastened  down   to  the  shore  to 
meet    the    rover,  and  welcomed    him  to 
Ulva,  with  such  an  appearance  of  since- 
rity, that  the  pirate  found  il  impossible  to 
pick  any  quarrel   which   ini:;ht    atTord  a 
prelenc-  for  execiiiinir  ilf  violent  purpose 


which  he  had  been  led  to  meditate.  They 
feasted  together  the  whole  dav  ;  and  in 
the  cvenin<j,  as  AUan-a-Sop  was  about 
to  retire  to  his  ships,  he  liianked  the  Laird 
of  MacKiinion  for  his  enlertainment,  but 
ninarki  d  with  a  siirh,  that  it  had  cost  him 
very  dear.  '  Hnw  cm  that  be,'  said 
MacKinnon,  '  when  i  bestowed  thi'*  en- 
terl.iinineiit  upon  you  in  free  good-will  ?" 
'  It  is  true,  my  friend,'  replied  the  pirate  ; 
•  but    Uien   it   has   (|uite  disconcerted  the 

purpose    for  which  I    came  hither, 

which  was  to  put  you  to  death,  my  good 
friend,  and  seize  upon  your  house 
and  island ;  and  so  settle  myself  in 
the  world  It  would  have  been  very  con- 
venient this  island,  but  your  friendly 
reception  has  rendered  it  iinpos.sible  for 
me  to  execute  my  purpose  ;  so  that  I  must 
be  a  wanderer  on  the  seas  for  some  time 
longer.'  Whatever  MacKinnon  felt  at 
hearing  he  had  been  so  near  destruction, 
he  took  care  to  shew  no  emotion  save  sur- 
prise, and,  replied  to  his  visitor — •  My 
dear  Allan,  who  was  it  that  put  into  your 
mind  so  unkind  a  purpose  towards  your 
old  friend,  for  I  am  sure  it  never  arose 
from  your  own  generous  nature  .'  It  must 
have  been  your  father-in-law,  old  Tor- 
loisk,  who  made  such  an  indifferent  bus- 
band  to  \our  mother,  and  such  an  un- 
fr:endly  step-father  to  you  when  >ou  were 
a  helpless  boy  ;  but  now,  when  lie  sees 
you  a  bold  and  powerful  leader,  he  desires 
to  make  a  uuarrel  betwixl  you  and  those 
who  were  the  friends  of  your  youth.  If 
you  consider  this  matter  rightly,  Allan, 
you  will  see  that  the  estate  and  harbour  of 
Torloisk  lie  as  conveniently  for  you  as 
ihose  of  Ulva,  and  that  if  you  are  to  make 
a  settlement  by  force,  it  is  much  better  it 
should  be  al  the  expense  of  the  old  churl 
whii  never  shewed  you  kindness  or  coun- 
tenance, than  at  thai  of  a  friend  like  me, 
who  always  ioved  and  honored  you.' 

Allan-a-Sop  was  struck  with  the  jus- 
tice of  this  reasoning  ;  and  the  old  offence 
of  his  scalded  fingers  was  suddenly  recal- 
led to  his  mind.  '  It  is  very  true  what  you 
say,  MacKinnon,'  he  replied  ;  'and  be- 
."■ides,  I  have  not  forsotten  what  a  hot 
breakfist  my  father-in-law  treaie  1  me  to 
one  morning.  Farewell  for  the  present  ; 
you  .shall  soon  hear  news  of  me  from  the 
other  side  of  the  sound.' 

Having  said  thus  much,  the  pirate  got 
on  board,   and   commanding  his  men  to 
unmoor  the  galleys,  sailed  back  to  Tor 
loisk,  and  prejiared  to  land  in  arms,      his 
faiher-in-law  hastened  to  met't  him  in  ex 
pectation  to  hear  of  the  death  of  his  ene 
my,    MacKinnon.      But    Allan    greeted 
him  in  a  very  different  manner  from  what 
he  exj)ected.    '  You  hoary  old  traitor,'  he 
said,    '  \'iu   instigatefi    my  simple    good- 
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nature  to  murder  a  better  man  than  your- 
self. But  have  you  forj,'otteii  how  you 
scorched  my  fin;,'ers  twenty  years  ago 
with  a  burning  cake  ?  The  day  is  come 
that  that  breakfast  must  be  paid  for.'  So 
sayin<r,  he  dashed  out  liis  father-in-law's 
biains'witli  a  battle-axe,  took  possession 
of  his  casileand  property,  and  established 
there  a  distinguished  branch  of  the  clan 
of  Mac  Lean. 


STANZAS. 


CFor  the  Olio.) 


I  marU'd  the  diyligbt  when  it  rose. 
And  hail'd  its  joyous  .smiling  face  ; 
But  long  liffore  It  reachM  its  close. 
Dark  clouds  had  dim'd  its  loveliness. 

And  then  I  mourn'd  to  think  that  tho' 
We  oft  commence  life's  juuniey  thus, 
How  many  clouds  of  care  and  woe 
There  are  reserved  in  store  for  us. 

I  gaxed  upon  the  lovely  moon 
In  beauty  beaming,  mildly  pale  ; 
I  look'd  again,  and  found  full  soou 
Her  light  decay,  her  lubtre  fail. 

"  And  thus,"  criod  I,  "  will  Beauty  fade. 
Thus  will  our  fondest  hopes  decay — 
As  day  melts  into  evening's  shade, 
So  will  our  pleasures  die  away."  K. 


VOLTAIRE'S    INSCRIPTION    FOR    THE 
GALLERY  OF  CERCY. 

WRITTKN    I.V    1/44, 

( Tr.inslated  from  the  French.) 
(For  the  Olio.) 


Asylum  of  the  Fine  Arts  !— Solitude 
In  rthich  my  soul  forgets  her  gloomy  mood  ; 
111  which  a  peace— a  peace  profound  I  Rain— 
I'eace,  which  is  promised  by  the  world  in  vain. 

K. 


A   PEEP    AT    THE    HEROES    OF 

SMITHFIP.LD,   IN  THE 

NEATHi:Rr3'S  NORTHERN  DEPOT. 

{For  the   Olio.) 


"  The  better  day,  the  better  deed." 


By  deatii  we  are  made  ac(|uainted  with 
'  strange  bcdi'cllows  ;'  in  life  we  are  forced 
into  .strange  company  —  necessity  joins 
us  to  society,  and  the  result  of  our  con- 
nexion mav  not  be  dissimilar  lo  the  nar- 
rator's saunter  out  of  town  in  a  drizzly 
Sunday's  morn  in  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber. The  rain  beat  down  umbrellas, — 
the  wind  lilew  hats,  boimets,  and  thin 
iadies,   out  of  the  pale  of  vision  ;    and  it 


was  not  easy   to  make  way  through  the 
'  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm.'  No  refuge 
appeared — siiops  were  shut  for  church, 
inns  were  closed  from  passengers'  intru- 
sions, bakers'  ovens  choked,  and  the  cob- 
bler's   shutters   admitted    but   just    light 
enough  for  him  to  finish  his  job   for  the 
children  hitherto  kept  at  home.     No  re- 
ceptacle offered   its  sheltering  aid  till  a 
chasm  suddenly  invited   a  temporary  re- 
treat in  the  extensive  yards  of  a  celebrated 
grazing  cow-herd.    Here,  as  the  rain  con- 
tinued, such  a  scene  was  witnessed  as  is 
only  to    be  described  by  occular  demon- 
stration.     From  fifty   to  a  hundred    men 
were  chiefly  sitting  in  a  long  row  on  un- 
painted  rough  hewn  stools  fixed  under  the 
shed  against  the  wall,   while  others  were 
standing  in  threes  and  fours,  cracking  tlieir 
jokes,  and  waiting  the  issue  of  the  wea- 
ther.    These  were  drovers.     So  motley  a 
collection   of  human  pictures   was   never 
seen  elsewhere.     Not  two   alike  in  face, 
figure,   clothes  or  manner ;    in  hats  and 
gaiters   of   the  most    unlike  and   unique 
character  :— halt,  young,  lame,  old,  mid- 
dle aged,  short,  thin,  stout,  fair,  red,  tall, 
stooping,  erect,  crooked,  writhed,  wither 
ed,    nipped,  sallow,  and  blowzy.     None 
wore  their  badge  of  distinction,  nor  ex- 
alted the  goad  ;    but  nearly  all  used  a 
crooked  stii;k,  tough,  unvarnished,  and  to 
their  tasle.      These  men  were  assisted  by 
a   few   of  their   superiors, — comfortable, 
jolly,  well-fed,  christmas-hued  salesmen, 
some  of  whom,  wuh  their  drabs  on  theii 
arms,   and  others,    leaning    askance    on 
horseback,  managed  the  state  of  '  Mon- 
day's Smithfield  Market,'    by  the  return 
of  the  heads  of  cattle  safely  lodged  in  the 
pens,   and  duly  notified.     Like  as  elec 
tioneers,  when  not  clamorous,  chuse  thei. 
candidate  who  shall  govern  the  nation,  so 
these  party-coloured   men,  fix   the  price 
which  shall   be  adopted   by  the  butchers 
and    carcase-dealers   within  the    bills  of 
mortality. 

The  drops  which  fell  from  the  eaves  of 
the  shed,  lessening,  a  move  was  made, 
and  the  herdsmen  dispersed,  and  like  sheep 
astray,  every  one  went  his  own  way.  A 
cockney  party  in  a  chaise  under  the  oppo- 
site shed,  w'ho  began  to  think  they  had 
seen  enough  of  the  country,  pulled  the 
horse  round,  and  returned  townward  well 
soaked.  Oh,  Sir  Richard  !  oh,  ye  licen- 
sed inquisitors  !  who  scare  a  viciualler  by 
tlie  dirt'erence  of  a  clock,  and  render  in- 
formations formal  I — Ye  who  drive  poor 
barrow  women  out  of  their  beat,  and  clear 
their  fruitful  commodities  out  of  the  streets, 
do  ye  ken  this  cattle  monopoly,  during 
the  time  when  half  the  world  is  on  its 
knees,  and  the  '.ther  half  in  need  of  sus- 
(cnanci-  ?  P. 
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B  I.  A  C  K    W  I  I.  L. 
Continued  from  [lage  'i'Jl. 


The  ground  was  now  cleaieJ  by  ihe 
kni^lu's  liicn,  anil  ;i  tar;^ct  was  fixed  at  :i 
di.siaiice  of  two  luiiidreJ  and  tifiy  paces 
from  tlu-  pliitr<>riu.  The  archers  stepped 
forward  and  delivered  their  arrows  witii 
various  success,  but  none  hit  ihe  white  : 
when,  to  the  surprise  of  all.  Will  appear- 
ed ajjain  with  a  bnndd'.e  round  his  head. 
He  had  a  bow  in  his  liand,  and  several 
arrows  in  his  belt.  The  spectators  laugh- 
ed loudly,  and  cracked  their  jokes  at  ihe 
strange  appearance  of  the  rutSan,  as  he 
fitted  an  arrow  to  iiis  bow. 

"  Fd^t*  !"  roared  Will,  as  he  drew 
his  arrow  to  the  head  Ttie  shaft  t1.  w, 
and  fi.xed  itself  within  an  inch  of  the  bull's 
eye. — "  Now  the  fiend  rive  the  knave  who 
fashioned  the  >haft !"  cried  he,  stampin^^ 
with  ra^e, — "  had  it  been  well  feathered, 
'twould  have  h.t  the  white."  As  he  saiil 
this,  he  shot  another  arrow,  which  lod-jed 
in  the  centre  id  the  target.  Will  chuck- 
led and  cried  oul, 

"  There,  .'^ir  (jrey  Jerkin,  wlial  think 
ye  of  that  ?  Yon  must  brin;;  Robin  Hood 
or  George- a -Green  to  beat  it!"  The 
youth  stepped  up,  and  drawiiitj  his  bow, 
sent  an  arrow  so  true,  that  il  split  in  twain 
the  shaft  which  Will  had  fi.xed  in  the  cen- 
tre iif  the  target.  A  louil  shout  rose  from 
the  multitude,  and  the  fair  Bertha  smiled 
oil  beholding  the  youth  aiiain  victorious. 
The  ruffian's  countenance  lowered. 

•'  'Tis  all  chance  !"  cried  he  ;  "  chance 
or  the  devil  guided  your  jhaft !" 

"  Ah,"  said  his  rival,  "  sayest  thou 
.so  ? — look  up  !"  At  this  moment  a  crow 
came  sailing  over  the  grouml,  but  so  high 
indeed,  that  it  appeared  beyond  bow- 
shot. The  jouth  let  fly  an  arrow,  and 
the  next  niom^'ni  the  bird  fell  circling  to 
the  ground.  .A  treine.idous  shout  burst 
from  the  crowd  at  this  wonderfid  display 
o'  skill,  mixed  with  the  taunts  of  some 
who  spared  neitlier  jest  nor  laifhter  at 
Will's  expence. 

"  Ah,  tliou  doui.'hly  knight  o'  the 
•hrum  cap,'  cried  one,  '•  that  was 
chance  ton  !"  While  another  shouted, 
"  That  beat-,  tlie  Pindar  of  Wakefield, 
Sir  Blue  Stock inu'^ '■  —  Hurrah  tor  Green 
Jerkin  I"  The  ruffian's  countenance,  al- 
ready rendered  more  frightful  by  the 
wound  he   had  received  on  the  forehead. 


•  Fast — i.  e  slnnd  fust-  The  usual  cry  of 
tbe  ArcUerx,  li>  warn  the  'ptfctatois  to  ke«p 
oul  of  llie  w.iy.  If  any  ;sr»oii.H  uere  injured 
nft«-r  t!i:»  u.iruiu^.  tbi'  bnnnnan  w.ih  lirl<l 
liUmt'lt'Si). 


n  >w  as^umed  a  livid  hue  ;  he  paused  like 
the  boar  at  bay,  and  his  eyes  (lashed 
fiercely  as  he  glanced  round  at  ihe  spt-c- 
laiors,  in  the  hope  of  finding  one  on  whom 
he  could  wreak  his  vengeance  ;  but  each 
countenance  relaxed  its  scornful  smile  as 
he  glared  around  him, — save  the  flet- 
cher's,  who,  thinking  himself  safe,  could 
not  lei  slip  siieli  an  opportunity  to  laugh 
at  the  discomfiture  of  the  man  who  had 
treated  him  so  basely.  Will  observed 
this,  a'^d  swearing  a  deep  oath,  cried,  or 
raiher  roared  out — 

•'  Ah,  dost  tltuti  launt  me,  knave  ?  then 
take  hack  thy  rascally  gear  !"  and  draw- 
ing an  arrow  from  his  belt,  he  let  fly  at 
the  tieicher.  So  swiftly  Hew  the  bhaft, 
that  the  viry  feather  was  buried  in  his 
left  side.  The  uiiforiunaH"  arrow-maker 
fell  to  the  ground  with  a  t;asp,  and  almost 
instantly  expired.  Will  at  the  same  time 
fled  through  the  crowd,  and,  though  in- 
stantly pursued  by  a  parly  of  Sir  John's 
men,  he  got  clear  otf.  After  the  tumult 
occasioned  by  this  catastrophe  had  sub- 
sided, the  stranger  youth  again  ascended 
the  platform,  and  recei\  ed  from  the  hands 
of  the  lovely  Bertha  a  silver  arrow. 

"  By  the  bones  of  St.  Thomas!"  ex- 
claimed Sir  John,  "  thou  art  a  gallant 
shot. — What  name  bear  ye'.' — dost  lack 
employ  ?" 

"  Noble  Sir,"  replied  the  youth, — 
"  my  name  is  Walter  Blount ;  my  father 
is  a  tanner  dwelling  near  the  abbey  at 
Bermondsey  :  I  like  not  his  business,  and 
have  travelled  thus  far  to  seek  employ- 
menl  which  suits  me  belter." 

"  Ah,  ah,  thou'rt  right  to  seek  belter 
amusement  than  tanning  hides  ;  can'sl 
handle  an  arbalest?" 

"  Yes,  an'l  please  ye,  noble  Sir." 

"  Then  attend  us  to  Eltham,  and  may 
the  next  veni>on  pasty  be  my  poison  if 
thou  shall  not  have  a  good  post.' 

At  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  sports 
were  ended,  llu  knight  and  his  daughter 
retired  from  the  heath,  and  re|)aired  to 
their  cattle.  The  stranger  youth,  whom 
we  shall  iiiiw  call  Waller  Blount,  allend- 
ed  them,  and  the  next  morning  was  ap- 
pointed liead  park-keeper  to  the  knight. 
This  situation  gave  Blount  freijuent  op- 
portunities of  enjoying  the  company  of 
tlie  Lady  Bertha,  for  he  alwa\s  attended 
her  when  she  hunted;  but  when  he  thought 
on  the  hiirh  birth  of  her  whom  he  adored, 
lie  sighed  deeply  at  their  vast  disparity  of 
rank.  The  many  times  they  were  left 
alone,  aflTorded  him  the  pleasure  of  gaz- 
ing on  her  beautiful  features,  but  it  was 
only  to  awaken  the  maddenin;,'  thought 
that  she  could  not  be  his.  Bertha  had 
observed  his  attentions,  and  spite  of  her 
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high  birth,  felt  herself  irresistibly  drawn 
towards  him  ;  his  fine  manly  person  had 
made  no  slight  impression  on  her,  when 
she  first  beheld  him,  his  amiable  disposi- 
tion and  rrallant  bearin;^  now  completed 
the  victory.  Her  heart  told  her  that  she 
loved,  but  then  the  object  of  her  affection 
washer  father's  keeper,  and  a  youth  of  ob- 
scure parentag;e.  She  several  times  resolved 
to  obtain  the  kniehl's  consent  to  his  dis- 
charge, bnt  the  next  da\  lier  heart  failed 
her ;  the  situation  ol  iioth  was  painful 
in  the  extreme. 

After  a  lonu  struggle  with  his  hopeless 
passion,  Blount,  seeing  that  his  feelings 
might  betray  him  if  he  remained  longer  in 
the  Knight's  service,  resohed  to  leave  it, 
and  one  evening  acquainted  Sir  John  with 
his  determination.  The  Knight  was  much 
snrpris'id  and  pressed  him  to  remain,  otfer- 
ins  him  better  pav,  and  several  other  in- 
ducpments  ;  biU  Blount  fearing  the  conse- 
(juence  of  his  remaining  with  his  beau- 
tiful mistress  was  obstinate  in  his  determi- 
nation. In  the  evening,  he,  in  company 
with  tvvo  of  the  nnder-keepers,  took,  as 
he  supposed,  his  last  round  of  the  park 
and  wood  of  Sir  John.  He  passed  down 
the  lawn  before  the  castle,  and  entered 
the  park  with  an  achini:  heart,  as  the  sun 
was  sinking  behind  the  distant  hills. — 
"  Alas  !"  sighed  he,  "  to-morrow's  sun 
will  behold  me  far  from  this  spot,  and  my 
dear  mistress  will  be  for  ever  lost  to  me, 
but  a  few  short  hours  and  we  part,  perhaps 
for  ever — but  it  is  madness  to  remain. — " 
Here  he  perceived  the  keepers  were  ob- 
serving his  emotion  ;  to  avoid  this,  he  b'd-' 
them  separate  and  walk  round  the  park. 
They  obeyed  his  orders,  and  lie  strolled 
carelessly  on  till  he  came  to  the  verge  of 
the  wood,  where  he  was  startled  on  be- 
holding, under  the  shade  of  some  bushe.':, 
a  man  in  the  act  of  concealing  the  carcass 
of  a  deer,  which  had  been  jnst  killed, 
among  the  tall  grass  and  underwood  :  his 
astonishment  increased,  when  the  sturdy 
form  of  Black  Will  started  u[),  and  seized 
his  bow,  wliich  lav  on  the  [.'round  by 
his  side.  The  shaft  Oom  Will's  bow 
whistled  past  the  head  of  Blount,  who 
histantly  drew  his  sword  and  sprung  for- 
ward to  meet  the  ruffian.  Will's  sword 
was  bared  in  a  moment,  and  he  showered 
his  blows  so  fast  that  Blount  was  nigh 
sinking  under  them,  when  the  ruffian's 
s\Yord  broke,  and  let't  him  but  the  frair- 
ment  of  a  blade.  Blunt  |>resscd  forward, 
and  Will  retreated  before  him,  but  hap- 
pening to  stumble  against  the  root  of 
a  tree,  he  fell  on  his  back.  Blonnt 
(juickly  placed  his  foot  on  the  broad 
che>t  of  the  fallen  rufiian,  and  holding 
the  po'nt  of  his  sword  to  his  throat,  bade 
him   Murendei  ;    but    al  (he  s;\ine    innnirnt 


an  arrow  iiit  him  in  the  shoulder,  and 
on  looking  up  he  beheld  another  villain. 
Death  now  seemed  inevitable,  when  a 
cross-bow-bolt  struck  the  ruffian  who  had 
woimded  him,  and  stretched  hnii  lifeless  ; 
at  the  same  instant  the  two  keepers  came 
up,  and  secured  Will  after  a  de-perate 
struggle. 

"Ah,  Master  Green  Jerkin,  is  it  you  ?" 
said  Will,  with  a  grin.  "  What,  has  my 
comrade  set  his  mark  on  you  ?  How  like 
ye  that  cloth  yard  shaft  in  your  dainty 
shoulder  ?" 

"  No  better,"  answered  oneof  the  keep- 
ers, "  than  you  will  like  the  hempen  col- 
lar to-morrow  ;  thy  comrade  has  been 
sent  to  the  devil  with  my  assistance,  and 
thou  wilt  follow  him  right  early." 

"  Give  me  my  sword,"  replied  Will  ; 
"  and  I  will  not  flinch  from  all  three  of 
ye." 

"  No,  that  will  be  treating  ye  like  a 
true  man,"  replied  the  keepers.  •'  Come 
you  must  trudge." 

Will  was  conveyed  to  the  castle,  and 
Blount,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  there,  sank 
down  in  a  swoon  through  loss  of  blood. 
Bertha,  who  from  a  window,  beheld  the 
approach  of  the  keepers  with  their  pri- 
.soner,  hurried  down  into  the  hall,  and 
saw,  with  surprise  and  horror,  Blount 
stretched  on  the  floor  covered  with  blood. 
She  (bought  him  dead,  and  uttering  a 
wild  and  hysterical  shriek,  fell  fainting  by 
his  side.  Her  waiting-maids  raised  her 
from  the  floor,  and  innnediately  conveyed 
her  to  her  chamber.  For  a  long  time 
their  eff'orls  to  restore  her  were  fruitless  ; 
al  length  she  recovered,  and  her  eager 
en(|uiries  after  Blount  betrayed  her  feel- 
ings, her  maids  having  thought  she  had 
fainted  at  t!ie  sight  of  the  blood.  Blount's 
wound  was  dangerous,  and  it  required 
the  utmost  skill  uf  Father  Alwyn,  who 
had  the  care  of  both  the  souls  and  bodies 
of  Sir  John's  household,  to  extract  the 
arrow  from  his  shoulder  ;  this,  after  some 
difticulty,  he  accomplii-hed,  ihoutjh  the 
operation  nearly  cost  Blount  his  life. 
[  To  be  resumed  i/i  our  next.  ] 


A    PRISON. 

{From  a  Tract  printed  in  1687,  enti- 
tled "  Tivelve  Ingenious  Characters.") 

A  prison  is  the  grave  of  the  living, 
where  they  are  shut  out  from  their  friends  ; 
and  the  worms  that  gnaw  upon  them  are 
their  own  ihonghts,  and  the  jailor.  'Tis 
a  iiouse  of  meagre  looks,  and  ill  smells  , 
fur  \('ruiin.   iliink,   and   tobacco,   are  iho 
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compound.      PUuo's    court   was   cxprest 
from  lliis  fancy,  and  the  perwns  are  much 
about  the  same  party  that  is  there.       \ou 
maya-k,  a.-i  Manippus,  in  Lucan,   which 
IS  Nireus  .'    which  Thersites  ?    which  the 
beggar  '.   which  the  Knight .'  for  ihey  are 
all  suited  in  the  same  form,  of  a  kind  of 
nastv  poverty  ;    only  to  be  out  of  elbows 
is  in"  fashion'here  ;  ami  'tis  a  great  inde- 
corum not  to  be  threadbare.     Eyery  man 
shows  here  like  so  many  wrecks  upon  the 
sea  ;  here  the  ribs  of  a  thousand  pounds  ; 
here   the   relic  of  so  many  manors  is  a 
doublet  wuhout  buttons  ;   and  'tis  a  spec- 
tacle of  more  pity   than  executions  are. 
The  company,  one'  with  another,   is  but  a 
vying  of  complaints,  and  the  causes  they 
have  to   rail  on   fortune  and  fool  them- 
selves ;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sood 
fellowship  in  this.      They  are  commonly, 
next  their  creditors,  most  bitter  against  the 
lawyers,  as  men  that  have  had   a  sreat 
share  in  a-ssisting  them  thither.       Mirth 
here  is  stupidity,  or  hard-heartedness,  yet 
they  feign  it  'sometimes  to  shun  melan- 
choly, and  keep  off  themselves  from  them- 
selves, and  the  torment  of  thinking  what 
they  have   been.     Men  huddle  up  their 
life  here  as  a  thing  of  no  use,  and  wear  it 
out  like  an  old  suit,  the  faster  the  better  ". 
and  he  that  deceives  ihe  time  the  best, 
best  spends  it.     It  is  the  place  where  new 
comers  are  most  welcomed,   and  ne.xt  to 
them,  ill  news,  astliat  which  extends  their 
fellowship  in  misery,  and  leaves  few  to 
exult ;  and  they  breathe  their  discontents 
more  securely  here,  and  have  their  ton- 
iTues  at  more   liberty  than  their  bodies. 
Men  see  how  much  sin  and  calamity,  and 
when  the  last  does  not  mortify,   the  other 
hardens  ;  and  those  that  are  wicked  here, 
are  desperately  wicked,  asthose  from  whom 
the  honour  of  sin  is  taken   off,   and   the 
punishment   familiar  •     and  commonly   a 
hard  thought  passes  on  all  that  come  from 
this  school,   which,  though  it  leach  much 
wisdom,  it  is  too  late,  and  with  much  dan- 
ger -,  and  it  is  better  to  be  a  fool  than 
come  here  to  learn  it. 


And  again,  in  an  entertainniPnt  be- 
stowed on  .Sir  Henry  Sidney,  I^oni  Depu- 
ty of  Ireland,  in  1558, 

"  Il'm,  on  potteil  of  lepocrass,  3s.  4d. 

"  More  for  a  potteil  of  Ipocrasse  given 
to  Mr.  Justeece,  4s.  '2d." 

This  wine  li;is  been  considered  to  derive 
its  name  from  two  Greek  words  ;  and  also 
from  the  great  physcian  Hippocrates,  who, 
as  some  presume,  gave  the  fir>t  formula 
for  its  preparation  ;  and  to  have  been  in- 
troduced into  England  about  the  close  of 
the  Mth,  or  early  in  the  loth  century, 
though  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  our  dra- 
matic bard  Shakspeare  has  made  no  men- 
tion of  it  in  his  writings.  We  are  cer- 
tain of  this,  however,  that  it  was  in  use 
as  late  as  1663,  for  Mr.  Pepys,  in  his 
Uiary,  observes,  that  at  the  Lord  Mayor's 
dinner  he  drank  no  wine  but  Hypocras, 
"  which  do  not  break  my  vow,  it  being, 
to  (he  best  of  my  pre.sent  judgment,  only 
a  mixed  compound  drink,  and  not  any 
wine."  Gent's.  Mag. 


C.\RDIN.\L    D  OSSAT 

The  counsellor  of  state  to  Henri  Qua- 
tre,  in  his  writings,  has  the  following 
maxims — 

A  prince  who  quarrels  with  the  laws, 
quarrels  with  his  best  friends. 

A  prince  that  lifts  up  his  own  authority 
above  that  of  the  laws,  conspires  with  his 
enemy  to  surprise  his  guards. 

A  prince  who  says  that  he  cannot  do 
well  unless  he  does  every  thing,  teaches 
his  people  that  they  are  slaves,  unless  that 
they  can  do  every  thing  that  they  please. 

Arbitrary  power  is  like  all  hard  sub- 
stances, which,  in  conMquence  of  their 
hardness,  are  more  likely  to  break. 

Power  and  liberty  are'  like  heat  and  hu- 
midity ;  when  well  mixed,  they  make 
every  thing  prosper,  when  alone,  they 
destroy  every  thing. 


HirPOCRAS    WINE. 

Hippocras  was  a  medicated  wine  held 
in  considerable  repute  by  our  ancestors, 
and  was  one  of  those  offerings  which 
corporate  bodies  presented  to  noble  per- 
sonages. In  an  entertainment  given  by 
the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  in  1495,  to 
Henry  ihe  Seventh,  the  following  items 
appear  in  proof  thereof : 

"  4s.  for  six  flagons  of  wine,  to  make 
ypocras  for  the  Queen. 

"  13s.  9d.  for  spices  and  sugar,  (spe- 
ciebus  ei  segur,)  to  make  the  same." 


IIOYAL    CASUISTRY. 

Odo,  Bi'jhop  of  Bayeux,  was  Earl  of 
Kent ;  he,  upon  some  discontent  given  to 
his  brother,  William  the  Conqueror,  was 
imprisoned  by  him.  The  King  excuses 
it  to  the  church,  that  he  imprisoned  not  a 
Bish  p  of  Bayeux,  but  an  Earl  of  Kent. 
So  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Durham,  purcha.sed 
the  manor  of  Sadborough,  with  the  dig- 
nity of  pallatinale  of  this  whole  province, 
of  Richard  the  First,  and  was  by  him 
made  an  Earl,  the  king  jocosely  boa'ting 
what  a  cunning  workman  he  was,  that 
could  make  of  an  old  Bishop  a  new  Earl. 
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ANCIENT    LONDON. 

'I'liere    aro    very   few,   we  apprehend, 
that  h-Ave  more  than  vag-iie  and  gjeneral 
notions  of  the  magnitude   of  the  increase 
whicli   fiondon    lias    received    within   the 
last  lialf-cenliny  ;  still  less  have  Ihey  any 
ideas  of  the  recent  dates  at  which  many 
of  the  ancient  nuisances  have  been   sup- 
planted  by   more  elee:ant  and  convenient 
structure-;.     The   ancient   capita!   of  En- 
gland,  under  the  earlier  Roman  conque- 
rors, was   Vernlinn,   or   the   modern    St. 
Albans.      It  is  doubtful   wliether  .Fulius 
Ca-sar    ever    saw  London,   the  walls  of 
which   were   first    built    by    Theodosius, 
governor  of  Britain,  a.d.  .369.   Lyn-deii, 
or  the  City  of  the  F-ake,  was  then  hound- 
ed on  the  cast  by  the  Fleel,   on  the  west 
l)y  llic  Walbrook,  and   on   the   north    liy 
an  extensive  morass,   running  in  the  line 
of  llolbnrn  and  .'"^milhfield.     On  (he  south 
was   the    f^ake,    formed   bv   an   immense 
bend  of  the  banks  of  ihe  Thames,   since 
filled  up,  or  much  straightened  bv  wharfs 
and  embankments. 

On  the  site  of  London  Bridge  was  a 
ferry,  tlie  property  of  the  monks  of  St. 
Mary  Over-eye,  (over  the  water.)  In 
ItJOO,  these  moi*ks  built  the  first  won<len 
bridge  over  the  Tliames,  which  was  deem- 
ed so  impregnable  by  Canute,  that  he  cut 
a  canal  from  Rotherhiihe,  to  let  his  fleet 
pass  r.bove  the  bridge,  for  the  blockade 
of  London.  This  bridge  was  burnt,  and 
in  1170,  in  the  reign  of  Jlenrv  II.  the 
present  Loudon  Bridge  was  erected  on  its 
.site,  so  that  it  has  stood  no  less  than  G5Q 
years.  There  are  persons  yet  living  who 
remember  the  old  rows  of  houses  upon  this 
bridge,  overhanging  the  huge  starlings  on 
each  side*,  with  the  dirty,  dark,  and  nar- 
row passage  between  iheiri.  These  houses 
were  inhabited  by  pin-makers,  the  first 
of  whom  was  a  Spanish  negro,  who  in- 
troduced the  matnifacture  inio  Enirland. 
The  drawbridge  in  ihe  centre  was  lh(  n 
guarded  bv  an  antique  towei',  and  atio- 
ther  fort  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge, 
to  protect  it  from  ihe  people  of  Soulh- 
wark.     These  fortifications,    with  the  old 


*  The  (riitli  of  tills  assertioii  uc  oiir-ielves 
ciii  vouch  for,  from  our  liiviiii;  ,i  liimw. 
IfilRc  ol'  an  individual  who  imt  only  lenicni- 
I'CK  llii'  i'iid(ri>  iis  it  stood  privioMf.  lo  ilie  rL'- 
iTioval  of  the  liooses.  in  I7(!0.  hnt ciin  tell  lh.» 
narncR  of  moat  o'' the  inhabitant',  who  orci'.pii-.l 
till'  nnmeroiis  dvvcllinps,  anil  their  rcspeclivc 
callings.  Tlif  per'.cui  who  possesses  this  Inunv- 
ledKf  is  a  I\Ii.  Jolm  M'oollett,  of  Pcckhmii,  (a 
first  (onsin  of  tlie  celebrated  eii^oaver  of  (hat 
name,)  wlio  used  when  a  lud.  to  assist  his  re- 
I  '\'n'  H  ill  tiking  tlie  loll  npo.j  the  brid[',e.    Ki> 


moth-eaten  houses  on  the  bridge,  and  all 
the  cily  gates  and  bulwarks,  were  removed 
by  an  Act  of  the  1st  Geo.  IK.  It  was 
not  initil  17-38,  that  London  Bridge  was 
found  insnfiicieut  for  the  convenience  of 
the  inhabuants;  and  in  thai  year  West- 
minster Bridge  was  built  by  Labelye,  a 
•Swiss.  In  1761,  the  second  year  of  the 
late  king's  reign,  Blackfriar.s'  Bridge  was 
built  by  Milne  The  first  was  thirteen 
years  constructing,  and  cost  £389,000; 
the  .second  was  built  in  ten  years,  and 
co.st  only  £1.52,840.  Waterloo  Bridge, 
cost  nearly  a  nullion. 

The  most  ancient  relic   in   the  city,   is 
London  Stone,'  which  may  .still  be"  seen 
inserted    in    the    wall    of    St.    Swithin's 
church,  Cannon-street.      This  stone   wa? 
wont  to   be   regarded   with    supers! iiiou,'^ 
reverence,  and  when  .Tack  Cade  entered 
London,  he  struck  his  sword  on  this  stone, 
saying,   "  Now   is  Mwtimer  lord  of  this 
citie."     The  fine  old  Gothic  cathedral  of 
St.  Paul's  or  Eastminsfer,   w.as  consumed 
in  the  fire  of  1666.     In  front  stood  Paul'.s 
Cross    a  pul()it  of  wood,   noted  for  politi- 
cal sermons  :    it  was  demolisherj  in  1641, 
by   the  Long  Parliament,    together   with 
the  beautiful  cross  of  Queen  Eleanor,   in 
West  Ciieap,  (Cheapside,)  and  Ihe  May- 
pole which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  New 
Church,    Strand,    was    removed    by   Sir 
Isaac  Newton  to  Wanslead-park,  to  su[)- 
port  his  large  telescope. 

It!  1560,  Finsl)ury,  Holborn,  St.  Giles's 
and  St.  Martin's  were  distinct  villages, 
and  the  nobility  had  their  town-hon.se.s"  in 
Aldgaie.  In  the  village  of  Cliaring,  ano- 
ther of  Eleanor's  cros.ses  .stood,  where  now 
stands  Le  Soeur's  slatue  of  Charles  I.  It 
was  an  immemorial  custom  for  the  twelve 
judges,  nti  the  first  day  of  term,  to  iireak- 
fast  at  the  village  of  Chariuir,  on  their 
way  to  Westminster  Hall.  The  present 
Whilcomb-street  was  once  Hedge-lane  ; 
and  on  the  top  of  the  Haymarket  stood 
the  gibbet  of  Sir  Thomas"  Wyal.  At 
Spring-gardens  were  a  .species "of  Vaux- 
hall,  and  a  celebrated  bowling-green,  fa- 
mous for  \ls  piccndi//as,  a  species  of  cake 
from  which  Piccadilly  derived  its  name. 
The  Chevalier  de  Grannnont  givesa  plea- 
sant account  of  the  grand  fete  given  at 
this  Vaiixhall  or  Spring-gardens,^  by  Ihe 
Lord  Howard,  where  the  gallantriesof  Sid- 
ney with  the  Duche.ss  of  Shrewsbury  led 
lo  the  fatal  duel  in  which  one  of  the  se- 
conds was  killi'd,  and  Sidney  .severely 
wounded. 

Clarendon  speaks  of  the  Earl  of  Bed- 
ford, and  other  noblemen  meeting,  under 
pretence  of  playing  bowls,  at  a  countnj. 
tea-garden  in  Piccadilly,  their  real  ob 
jei  t  being  to  mature  de-igtis  against  the 
court.     To  Ihe  unrlli  of  ihe  l^url  of  Lei 
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ester's  house,  (now  liCicester-stjuare,) 
sloixl  Kinfi-sqiiare,  on  one  side  dI  wliirli 
was  the  Diike  of  Monmoulirs  lionse,  aftiT 
whose  exeriiiion  h's  frienils  chaiitu'd  ihe 
name  to  Siiho--i4|uare,  Soho  benii;  the 
walcli-word  willi  which  he  advanced  to 
the  falal  battle  of  Sedijeniore.  Hanover 
and  Cavendish-^qnares  were  bnilt  about 
the  year  17"2t),  in  the  reign  of  George  tlie 
First — the  latter  by  the  Dnke  of  Chandos, 
who,  in  anticipation  of  immense  profits 
from  the  Souih  Sea  scheme,  designed  the 
north  side  for  hi-^  own  palace,  one  wing 
of  which,  intended  for  the  servants,  was 
the  corner  house  of  the  square  and  Har- 
ley->treet,  recently  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Hope,  now  converted  into  about  six 
houses. 

In  1720,  C>xford-street  or  roail,  extend- 
ed only  to  I'rince's-street  ;  and  Bond- 
sireet  terminated  at  Conduit -street.  The 
present  Trinity  Chapel,  Conduit-street, 
was  oriHinailv  a  popish  chapel,  of  wood, 
mounted  upon  wheels,  which  followed  the 
ramp  of  James  II.  to  Honnslow,  where  it 
long  remained,  till  Archbishop  Tennison, 
then  rector  of  St.  Martin's,  brought  it 
back  to  ii-s  present  position,  and  built  it 
of  more  durable  materials.  Westmins- 
ter Abbev  then  stood  upon  Thorney  Is- 
land, surrouii'ie<l  by  a  creek  that  supplied 
the  canal  in  St.  James's  Park  with  water. 
Westminster  Hall,  built  by  William  Ru- 
fus,  is  almost  the  only  remains  of  the  once 
iminen-e  palace  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
which  extended  to  Whitehall.  Charles  the 
Second  inclosed  and  planted  St.  James's 
Park.  The  magnificent  palace  of  Wiiile- 
hall  was  designed  by  Inigo  Jones  to  con- 
sist of  six  distinct  courts,  of  which  only 
the  hall  was  finished.  .  The  previous  pa- 
lace occupied  bolli  sides  of  tlie  way,  and 
stood  upon  the  site  of  the  present  Horse 
Guards,  the  Treasnr\ ,  and  the  Home  Of- 
fice :  where  the  admirajly  ufiw  stands  was 
formerly  the  hon-e  of  the  infamous  Coun- 
tess of  Essex,  from  the  roof  of  which, 
-Archbishop  Laud  beheld  the  execution  of 
his  master  Charles  I.  Scotland-yard  is 
the  site  of  the  extremely  ancient  palace  of 
King  Kenneth. 

After  the  fire  in  1666,  Sir  Ciiristopher 
Wren's  plans  for  the  im()rovement  of  Lon- 
don, though  supported  by  the  King  and 
nobles,  were  successfully  ri-sisted  by  the 
corporation.  He,  however,  effected  so 
much  in  point  of  cleansing  and  ventilat- 
ing the  city,  that,  although  the  plague,  the 
year  preceding  the  fire,  had  carried  off 
160,000  persons,  it  never  after  relumed. 
It  is  sinifular  that,  in  1766,  an  architect 
named  Gwynn,  addressed  proposals  to  the 
bite  king  for  the  improvement  of  London, 
most  of  his  plans  being  those  recctitlv"  ef- 
fected ;  and  particularly  thn  building  of  a 
bridge  where  Waterloo  Bridge  now  stands 


and  the  pultuig  down  of  the  Kin;;'s  Mews 
Norihiunberland-house,  at  Charuig  Cross, 
was  {"ornu'rly  the  Hospital  of  St.    .Mary, 
Kounccval. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  Exeu'r  Change 
was  the  fashionable  lounge  and  parade  of 
the  beau  motile,  while,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  the  grand  mall  was  Tavis- 
tock Street,  Covent  Garden.  From  thence 
it  shifted  to  Bond-street.  There  are  per- 
sons yet  living  who  remember  when  the 
last  house  in  Bi)nd -street  was  the  most 
northern  house  of  London,  wtiil~l  many 
iec(  Uect  the  snipe-shooting  in  the  swamps 
of  our  present  Manchester-squaie.  This 
last  square,  with  Baker-street,  were  erect- 
ed by  the  ca|)ital  of  the  celebrated  Elwes, 
the  miser.  It  is  no  less  than  thirty  years 
ago,  that  Guild  ford-street  was  a  tiirn|>ike- 
road,  the  north  side  of  Bloomsbirv -s(juare 
consisting  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  house, 
the  i)resent  P.ussel -square  forming  his 
gardens  rimes'  Tel :-  IS'29. 


i^nfcliotmna. 


KVII,  ARISING    FnOM  THE  FLATTERY    OF   A 
PAINTER. 

Holbein  was  dispatched  by  Cromwell  tc 
draw  the  Lady  Anne  of  Cleves.  He  brought 
ever  so  favourable  a  likeness  of  the  lady 
that  Henry  consented  to  wed  ;  but  when 
he  found  her  so  inferior  to  the  miniature, 
the  storm,  which  sliould  really  have  been 
directed  to  the  painter,  burst  on  the  mi- 
nister ;  and  Cromwell  lost  his  head  be- 
cause Anne  was  a  Flanders  mare  and  not  a 
Venus,  as  Holbein  had  painted  her. 

RICHARD     CRO.MWKLL. 

Some  law-suit  of  importance  required 
that  Richard  Cromwell  should  appeir  in 
the  King's  Bench.  The  buiness  of  the 
court  being  transacted,  his  curiosity  car- 
ried liiin  to  the  House  of  Peers,  where  he 
stood  below  the  bar,  looking  around  him, 
and  making  observations  on  the  altera- 
tions which  he  saw.  A  person  who  heard 
a  decent-looking  old  man  speaking  in  this 
way,  said  to  liiin  civilly,  "  It  is  probably 
n  long  while.  Sir,  since  you  have  been  in 
this  house  ?"  "  Not  since  I  sat  in  that 
chair,"  answered  the  old  ^enileman, 
pointing  to  the  throne,  on  which  he  had 
been  indeed  seated  as  sovereign,  when, 
more  than  fifiv  years  before,  he  received 
the  addresses  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, on  his  succeeding  to  his  father  iu 
the  supreme  command. 

LirrLK   lOM  JtJST.  TFJE  GLUTTON. 
Paul  lo  tlif  Romans  s.iiiti. 
'TliejuKt  hIibII  livt-  liv  Ciilli    ' 
Itiil  tlioii,  ill  spltf  o(  I'aul,  01  FritT, 
Art  tl)t'  irast  JusI,  mo<i(  failli!  ss  ealer. 
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DATE. 


Nov.  25 


Tuea. 


DIARY. 


Saint  Catherine. 


DATK. 


COkRKSPONDlNG     CHKONOLOGY. 


ZO'Wed. 


27 


2a 


St.  Nicon. 


■JC 


29 


St.  James  Inter- 
cisus. 


St-  James. 

I 


St.  Saturninua. 


Nov.  '25  St.Catherine,  by  l>irih,  was  a  native  of  Alexauilria. 
It  is  recorded  of  tliis  saint,  that  her  mental  ahj- 
lities  were  so  great  that,   in   306,   she  disputed 
with   fifty   lieathen   philosophers,  and  converteil 
tliem  all  to  Cliristianlty,   which  so  incensed  the 
Emperor  Maxentius,  that  he   had  her  cast   into 
prison,    where,   by  lier  eloquence  and  learning 
she  converted  the  Empress  and  one  of  his  jiriu- 
cipalgeneials,  whicli  so  enraged  Maxenlius  thi.t 
he  ordered  her  to  be   tortured   by  four  cutting 
wheels,  in  which  were  saws  and  other  sharp  in. 
struments  turning  one  against  the   other,  which 
caused  the  saws,  &c.  to   meet.     To   one  of  these 
wheels  she  was  so  fastened,  that  when  the  other 
was  turned  the  contrary  way,  her  body  was  lacer- 
ated in  every  direction  by  the  keen  instruments. 
After  being  thus  tortured,  sho  was  beheaded  a.  d. 
305. 
1748  — Died  on  this  day  the  learned  and  pious  Dr. 
Watts  at  Stoke  Newington,  after  a  residence  for 
36  years  in   the  house  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney, 
whose  hospitable  kindness  and  constant  friend- 
ehij)  he  uninterruptedly  enjoyed  during  the  wboie 
of  this  long  term  of  years. 
This  saint  was  an  Armenian  monk  ;  his  great  holi- 
ness and  pressing  exhortations  to  repentance  ac- 
quired him  the  additional  name  of  Metanoile.  St. 
N  icou,  after  using  his  utmost  endeavours  to  con- 
vert the   Armenians,  travelled  into  Crete,   then 
possessed  by  the  Saracens,  to  whom  he  preached 
the  Gospel  with  llie  greatest    zeal,   his    mission 
being  confirmed  by  frequent  miracles    His  death 
is  suppose<l  to  have  taken  place  a.d.  998. 
ieu3. — Died  on  this  day,   in  retirement,  at  his  na- 
tive place,  Fressingfield,   Suffolk,  mT.  77,  Wil- 
liam Snncroft,  Archl)ishop  of  Canterbury  In  the 
reign  of  Charles   11.     This   prelate   was  one  of 
those  who  attended  the  King  in  his  last  moments. 
Archbishop  Saucroft  formed  one  of  the  seven  bi- 
shops who  was  committed  to  the  Tower  by  the  su- 
per(>titiou8  James  11.  for  presenting  to  him  a  pe. 
tit  ion  (.gainst  reading  the  declaration  of  indulg- 
ence. Atthe  Revolutionhe  also  refused  to  take  the 
oaths  required  by  Wdliani  and  Mary,  for  which 
he  was  deprived  of  the  primacy.    Sancroft,  when 
a  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  contributed  14001.   towards 
the  rebuilding  of  that  Cathedral. 
This  saint  suffered  martyrdom  a.d.  241. 
IJ ID. — Anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  pious    and 
learned  Dr-  Robert  Lowth,  the  distinguished  and 
zealous  Dishop  of  London.     The  memory  of  this 
worthy  and  amiable  divine  is  reverenced,  for  bis 
splendid  abilities,   exemplary  life,   anJ   zeal  for 
true  religion. 
This  saint,  who  was  of  Ancona,  is  recorded  as  hav- 
ing ended  his  days  a.d.  47<). 
180().— Ou   this  day  the   French  took  the  city  of 
Warsaw,  which  event  caused   the   overthrow  of 
the  power  of  Prussia,  and  led  to  the  formation, 
by  Napoleon,  of  the  independent  state  called  the 
Ijuchy  of  Warsaw. 
This  saint  was  Bishop  of  Toulouse  in  France  ;  he 
was  martyred  A.  u.  2-')7,  by  being  lied  to  a  bull 
and  the  auiriial  made  to  run  down  a  hill. 
16a2— Died  on  this  day,  in  London,  Prince  Rupert, 
the  third  son  of  Frederick,  King  of  Bohemia,  by 
Elizalielli,  daughter  of  James   I.,  the  firm   ad- 
herent of  his  royal  nncle,  Charles  I.     During  the 
tr.iubles,  this  brave  man  won  several  engagements 
(or  the  King,   but  his  greatest  successes  were 
achieved  as  a  naval  commander  afte,  the  resto- 
ration. 


27 


28 


2'J 


Cream  of  ti)f  iannttalis 


"  All  h»U  to  thU  twelfth  of  October. 
One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve," 

saiiJ  the  jpHphily  authors  of  the  "  Re- 
jected Addresses;"  and  it  is  with  an  echo 
Ion?  due,  considerably  after  date,  and 
very  much  in  imitation  of  that  celebrated 
one  at  Kiliarnev,  that  we  reiterate  their 
humorous  "  All  hail,"  and  welcome  the 
first  of  November,  1828 — a  day  and  date 
dear  to  the  lovers  of  the  arts,  the  muses, 
and  the  sisters  three,  and  such  like  desti- 
nies. "  Dan  November  may  put  on  his 
coat  of  frieze  (start  not  at  the  atrocious 
piui,  pun-despisin?  spirit  of  Thomas 
Hood!)  and  make  himself,  and  those  who 
succumb  to  his  gloomy  reiirn,  very  un- 
comfortable ;  the  French,  since  the  Eng- 
lish have  left  off  the  habit,  may  han<r, 
drown,  poison,  and  pistol  themselves  off 
by  centuries  \  the  Dutch  may  dive  down 
to  Death  in  their  dikes,  never  to  rise 
again — for  what  but  a  steam-engine  of 
forty-thoiisand-horse  power  could  ever 
bring  up  a  Dutchman  that  had  stmk  to  the 
bottom  of  any  thinjr  ; — the  Germans  may 
creep  between  their  two  feather-beds, 
and  ring  the  bell  for  the  waiter  to  pile  on 
two  more;  bi  t  we  in  "merry  England," 

"  What  have  we  with  care  to  do  } 
Song  of  " 

France,  Holland,  and  Germany,  "  it  was 
made  for  you."  It  is  true  that  the  sun  is 
seldom  seen  ;  but  we  have  a  substitute 
for  his  warmth  in  our  sea-coal  fires, 
"  which  make  a  summer  still  ;"  and  as 
for  his  beams,  which  poets  liave  sung  and 
Vol.  U.  Z 


said  so  much  about)  our  table  is  shining 
with  the  golden-leaved  glories  of  about 
twelve  of  the  most  splendid  AnnuuU 
which  sun  or  summer  ever  glanced  e\e 
upon.  Can  nature,  clover,  and  indeed 
ingenious,  creature  as  she  i>,  can  she 
turn  out  her  annual  leaves  with  half  the 
editorial  skill  of  Messrs.  Watt^,  Hall, 
Croker,  Pringle,  Hood,  Shoberl,  and 
Cunningham  I  Can  she  illnsfrale  her 
pcptry  with  such  plates,  or  her  plates 
with  such  poetry  I  We  shall  be  Imppv  to 
see  her  do  it ;  and  we  promise  her,  when 
she  does,  a  favourable  review,  and  as 
copious  extracts  as  our  space  will  allow, 
to  make  her  genius  known  to  the  ten  thou- 
sand readers  of  the  Olio  — persons,  we 
can  assure  her,  of  great  taste,  who  will  ap- 
preciate her  humble  endeavours  to  please. 
Havin^r  bantered  thus  far,  we  will  now 
proceed  to  business.  We  shall,  as  the 
French  say  when  they  speak  English, 
begin  with  the  beginning — that  is.  with 
the  Father  of  English  Annuals,  the 

#orsct  iHr  Xot, 

Edited  by   Frederick    Shoberl. 
SONG. 

BY    JOHN    CLARE. 


O  the  voice  of  woman's  love  ' — 
What  n  bosom-stirriDR  word  ! 

\\'n»  a  tweeter  ever  utterV. 
Was  a  dearer  ever  henrd. 

Than  woman'j  love 

How  It  mellg  niion  tlie  ear  I 

How  il  nonriaheR  the  heart  ' 
Cold,  ah  1  cold  niu>t  hin  npi<enr 
Tiiat  lias  never  shared  a  psrt 

Of  wonnn'a  love. 
4U 
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'  i'i«  plensure  to  the  momner, 

'  i'is  Irfedimi  to  the  llnall  • 
Tbe  pilgriiii.ige  of  niBny, 

An  I  the  lesling-place  of  all. 

Is  woman's  love. 

'Tis  the  gem  of  beauty's  birth  , 

It  LompetfS  wish  juys  nbove. 
What  vver.-  aimels  upon  eaith. 

If  without  woincin's  love 

Sweet  woman's  love. 


LOST  AND  WON. 

BY    MISS    MARY    RUSSELL    MITFORD. 


"  Nay,  but  my  dear  Letty — " 
"  Don't  clear  Letty  ine",  Mr.  Paul 
Moltnn !  Have  not  the  East  Woodliay 
Eleven  beaten  the  Hazelby  lileven  Cor 
(lie  first  lime  in  the  meiiinry  of  man  ?  and 
is  It  not  entirely  your  fault  .'  Answer 
ine  tiiat,  sir  !  Did  not  ymi  insist  on  tak- 
ing .Fames  White's  place,  when  he  ijot 
that  little  knock  on  the  le^  with  the  ball 
last  niylit,  thonjjh  James,  poor  fellow, 
maintained  to  the  last  that  he  could  play 
bitter  with  one  le;.'  than  you  with  two  .' 
Did  not  yon  insist  on  taking'  poor  James's 
place  ?  and  did  you  get  a  single  notch  in 
either  ituiings  .'  And  did  not  you  miss 
three  catches — three  fair  catches,  Mr. 
Paul  Holton  ?  Might  not  you  twice 
have  caught  out  John  Brown,  who,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  hits  up?  And  did 
not  a  ball  from  the  edge  of  Tom  Taylor's 
but  come  into  your  hands,  absolutely 
into  your  hand*,  and  did  not  you  let  her 
i;o  .'  And  did  not  Tom  Ta\lor  ai'ter  that 
get  forty-live  runs  in  that  same  innings, 
and  llieri  l)y  win  the  gaivie  '!  Th.it  a 
man  should  pretend  to  play  at  cvicket,  and 
not  be  able  to  hold  the  ball  when  he  has 
her  in  h  s  hands  !  Oh,  if  1  liad  been 
there  '" 

"  You  '.—Why  I.elty " 

"  Don't  Letty  "me,  sir  ! — Don't  talk  to 
me  '. — I  am  going  home  '." 

"  With  all  my  heart.  Miss  LHilia 
Dale! — I  have  the  honour,  madam,  to 
wi^h  yon  a  good  evening."  And  each 
turned  away  at  a  smart  [)ace,  and  the 
one  went  we^ward  ami  the  other  east- 
ward-lio. 

This  u  loverlike  parting  occurred  on 
Hazelby  D'wn  one  tine  afternoon  in  the 
Whil^un-week,  between  a  couple  whom 
all  Hazelby  had,  for  at  least  a  moi'th  be- 
fore, set  down  as  lovers-  Letty  Dale,  the 
pretty  daughter  of  the  jolly  old  tanner, 
and  Pan!  Molton,  a  rich  young  \eoman, 
on  a  visit  in  the  place.  Lef.y's  angry 
speech  will  snflficiently  e.xplain  their  mu- 
tual provocation,  although,  to  erter 
fully  into  her  feelings,  oi:e  must  be   born 


in  a  cricketing  parish,  and  sprung  of  a 
cricketing  family,  and  be  accustomed  to 
rest  that  very  uncertain  and  arbitrary  stan- 
dard, the  point  of  honour,  on  beating 
our  rivals  and  next  neighbours  in  the 
annual  match  — for  juxta-position  is  a 
great  sharpener  of  rivalry,  as  Dr.  John- 
son knew,  when,  to  please  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Plymouth,  he  abiisid  the  good 
folks  who  lived  at  Dock  ;  moreover,  one 
must  be  also  a  quick,  zealous,  ardent, 
hot-headed,  warm-hearted,  girl  like 
Letty,  a  beauty  and  an  heiress,  quite 
unused  to  disap[iointmeot,  and  not  a 
little  in  love,  and  then  we  shall  not 
wonder,  in  the  first  place,  that  she  should 
be  unreasonably  an.'ry,  or,  in  the  next, 
that  before  she  had  walked  half  a  mile 
her  anger  vanished,  and  was  succeeded 
by  lender  relentiiigs  and  earnest  wishes 
for  a  full  and  perfect  reconciliation. 
''  He'll  be  sure  to  call  to-morrow  morn- 
ing," thought  Letty  to  herself;  "  He 
said  he  would,  before  th]s  unlucky 
cricket-playing.  He  told  me  that  he 
had  something  to  say,  something  parti- 
cular. I  wonder  what  it  can  be  !"  thought 
poor  Letty.  "  To  be  sure,  he  never  lias 
said  any  thing  about  liking  me — but  still 
— and    then    aunt    Judith,     and    Fanny 

Wright,  and  all  the  neighbours  say- 

However,  I  shall  know  to-morrow." 
And  home  she  tripped  to  the  pleasant 
hou  e  by  the  tanyard,  as  happy  as  if  the 
East-Woodhav  men  had  not  beaten  the 
men  of  Hazelby.  "  I  shall  not  see  him 
before  to-morrow,  though/'  repeated 
Lettv  to  herself,  and  immediately  repaired 
to  her  pietty  flower-garden,  the  little  gate 
of  which  opened  on  a  pa:h  leading  from 

the  Down  to  the  street a  path  that, 

for  obvious  reasons,  Paul  was  wont  to 
prefer — and  began  tying  up  her  carna- 
tions in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  water- 
ifig  her  geraniuius  by  tiie  light  of  the 
moon,  until  it  was  »o  late  that  she  was 
fain  to  return,  disappointed,  to  the  house, 
repealing  to  herself,  "  I  shall  certainly 
see  him  to-morrow." 

Far  different  were  the  feelings  of  the 
chidden  swain.  Well-a-day  for  the  a^je 
of  chivalry  I  the  happy  times  of  knights 
and  paladins,  when  a  lecture  from  a  lady's 
rosy  lip,  oi  a  buffet  from  her  lily  hand, 
would  have  been  received  as  humbly  and 
as  thankfully  as  the  Beneiicte  from  a 
mitred  abbot,  or  the  acc(>lade  from  a 
king's  sword  '.  Alas  for  the  days  of  chi- 
valry !  They  are  gone,  and  I  fear  me  for 
ever.  For  certain  our  present  hero  was 
not  born  to  reyi\e  them, 

Paul  Holton  was  h  well-looking  and 
well-educated  young  fanner,  just  letnrn- 
ed  Irom  the  north,  to  which  he  had  been 
tent  for   agricultural  improvement,   aiiu 
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now  oil  the  look-out  for  a  f.irui  ami  a 
wifi',  both  of  which  he  lhoii;;ht  lo"  liad 
found  at  Hazelby,  whiiher  he  hni  come 
oil  the  double  errand  ol  visiting  scn.e  dis- 
tant relations,  and  letting  two  or  three 
small  houses  recently  fallen  into  his  po-- 
sesMon.  As  owner  of  these  house-,  ali 
siiuate  in  the  town,  he  had  claimed  a 
right  to  join  the  Hazelby  Eleven,  mainly 
induced  to  avail  himself  of  the  privilege 
by  the  hope  of  winning  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  the  ungrateful  fair  one,  whose 
animated  character,  as  well  as  her  spark- 
ling b<Mut\ ,  had  delighted  his  fancy,  and 
apparently  won  his  heart,  until  her  rude 
attack  on  his  play  armed  all  the  vanity 
of  man  against  her  attractions.  Love  is 
more  intimately  connected  with  self-love 
than  people  are  willing  to  imagine  ;  and 
Paul  HoltonN  had  been  thoroughly  mor- 
tified. Besides,  if  his  fiiir  misires^'s  cha- 
racter were  somewhat  too  impetuous,  his 
was  greatly  over-firm.  So  he  said  to 
himself — "  The  girl  is  a  pretty  girl,  but 
far  too  much  of  a  shrew  for  my  taming. 
1  am  no  Petruchio  to  master  this  Cathe- 
rine. '  I  come  to  wive  it  happily  in 
Padua;*  and  let  her  father  be  as  rich  as 
he  may.  111  none  of  her."  And,  mis- 
taking "anger  for  indifference — no  uncom- 

iiioii  delusion  in  a  love  quarrel off  he 

set  within  the  hour,  lliinking  so  very 
nuich  of  punishing  the  saucy  beauty, 
lh.it  he  entirely  forgot  the  possibility  of 
some  of  the  pains  falling  to  his  own 
sliare. 

The  first  tidinu's  that  Letly  heard  the 
ne.xt  morning  were,  that  Mr.  Paul  Holton 
had  departed  over  night,  having  autho- 
rised his  cousin  to  let  his  houses,  and  to 
decline  the  large  farm,  for  which  he  was 
id  treaty;  the  ne.xt  intelligence  informed 
her  that  he  was  seuled  in  Sussex,  and 
then  his  relations  left  Hazelby — and  poor 

Letty  heard  no  more.     Poor  Letty  ! 

Even  in  a  common  partini:  for  a  common 
journey,  she  who  sia\s  behind  is  the  ob- 
ject of  pity  ;  how  much  more  so  when 
he  iroes — i;oes,  nevei  to  return,  and  car- 
ries with  hiin  the  fond  affection,  the 
treasured  hopes,  of  a  young  unpractised 
heart. 

•'And  gfntle  wi^hi*  lon^  sulidurd — 
hubdued  and  chrrisliM  lung  <" 

Poor,  poor  Letty  '. 

Three  jears  passed  away,  and  brought 
nii'ch  of  change  to  our  country-maid.'n 
a:  d  '.0  her  fortune--.  Her  father,  the 
jolly  old  tanner,  a  kind,  frank,  thou<iht- 
less  man,  as  the  cognomen  would  al- 
most imply,  one  who  did  not  think  that 
ihere  were  such  things  as  wickedness  and 
ingratitude  under  the  sun,  became  bound 


for  a  friend  to  a  large  amount  ;  the  friend 
proved  a  villain,  and  the  jolly  tanner  was 
ruined.  He  and  his  daughter  now  lived 
in  a  small  cottage  near  their  former  house, 
and  at  the  point  of  time  at  which  1  have 
chosen  to  resume  my  .'•tory,  the  old  man 
was  endeavouriiii;  to  per>uade  Letty,  who 
had  never  attended  a  cricket  match  since 
the  one  which  she  had  so  much  cause  to 
remember,  to  accompany  him  the  next 
day  (Whit-Tuesday)  to  seethe  Hazelby 
Eleven  again  encounter  their  ancient 
antagonists,   the  men  of  East-Woodliay. 

'*  Pray  come,  Letty,"  said  the  fond 
f.ilher  ;  "'  1  can't  go  without  you  ;  1  have 
no  pleasure  any  where  without  my  Leily, 
and  I  want  to  see  this  match,  for  Isaac 
Hunt  can't  play  on  account  of  the  death 
of  his  molii/'r,  and  they  tell  me  that  the 
Ea.st- Woodhay  men  have  consented  to  our 
taking  in  another  mate  who  practises  the 
new  Sussex  bowling — I  want  to  -ee  that 
new-fan;;led  mode.  Do  come,  Letty  !" 
And,  with  a  smothered  sigh  at  the  men- 
tion of  Sussex,  Letty  consented. 

Now  old  John  Dale  was  not  quite  in- 
genuous with  his  jiretty  diUKhter.  He 
did  not  tell  her  what  he  very  well  knew 
himself,  that  the  bowler  in  question  was 
no  other  than  their  sometime  Iriend,  Paul 
Holton,  whom  the  ijusiiiess  of  leiiiiig  his 
houses,  or  some  other  cause,  not 
perhaps  clearly  defined  even  to  himself, 
had  brought  to  Hazelby  on  the  eve  of  the 
match,  and  whose  new  method  of  bowl- 
ing, (in  spite  of  his  former  mischances) 
the  Hazelby  Eleven  were  willing  to  try  ; 
the  more  so  as  they  suspected,  what,  in- 
deed, actually  occurred,  that  the  East- 
Woodhayites,  who  would  have  resisted 
the  innovation  of  the  Sussex  system  of 
delivering  the  ball  in  the  hands  of  any 
one  else,  would  have  no  o'jection  to  let 
Paul  Holton,  whose  bad  playing  was  a 
standing  joke  amongst  them,  do  his  best 
or  his  worst  in  any  way. 

Not  a  word  of  this  did  John  Dale  say  to 
Letty  ;  so  that  she  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise, when,  ha\ing  placed  her  father, 
now  very  infirm,  in  a  comfortable  chair, 
she  sat  down  by  his  side  on  a  little  hil- 
lock of  Uirf,  and  saw  her  recre.int  lover 
standing  amongst  a  group  of  cricketers, 
very  near,  and  evidently  gazing  on  her — 
just  as  he  used  to  gaze  three  \ears  before. 

Peihaps  Letty  had  never  looked  so 
pretty  in  her  life  as  at  that  moment.  She 
wa.s  simply  drest,  as  became  her  fallen 
fortunes.  Her  complexim  was  still 
coloured  like  the  apple- blossom,  with 
vivid  red  and  white,  but  there  was  iimie  of 
sensibility,  more  of  the  heart  in  its  quiver- 
ing mutability,  its  alternation  of  paleness 
and  blushes  ;  the  blue  eyes  were  still  as 
bright,  but  they  were  ofteier  cast  down  ; 
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the  smile  wa,s  still  as  splendid,  but  far 
more  rare;  ihe  jjirlish  gaiety  was  gone, 
but  it  was  leplaced  by  womanly  sweet- 
ness ;  sweetness  and  modesty  formed  now 
the  chief  expression  of  that  lovely  face, 
lovelier,  far  lovelier,  than  ever.  So  ap- 
parently thought  Paul  Holton,  for  he 
gazed  and  gazed  with  his  whole  soul  in 
his  eyes,  in  complete  oblivion  of  cricket 
and  cricketer,  and  the  whole  world.  At 
last  he  recollected  himself,  blushed  and 
bowed,  and  advanced  a  few  steps,  as  if  to 
address  her  ;  but,  timid  and  irresolute,  he 
tin-ued  away  without  speaking,  joined  the 
party  who  had  now  assembled  round  the 
wickets,  the  umpires  called  "  Play  !"  and 
the  game  began. 

East  Woodhay  gained  ihe  loss  and 
went  in,  and  all  eves  were  fixed  on  the 
Sussex  bowler.  The  ball  was  placed  in 
his  hands  ;  and  instantly  the  wicket  was 
down,  and  the  striker  out — no  oilier  than 
Tom  Taylor,  the  boast  of  his  parish,  and 
the  best  i^tsman  in  the  county.  "  Acci- 
dent, mere  accident  !"  of  course,  cried 
Easl-Woodhay  ;  but  another,  and  ano- 
ther followed  :  few  could  stand  against 
thtj  fatal  bowling,  and  none  could  get 
notches. — A  panic  seized  the  whole  side. 
And  [hen,  as  losers  will,  they  began  to 
exclaim  against  the  system  ;  called  it  a  toss, 
a  throw,  a  trick  ;  any  thing  but  bowling, 
any  thing  but  cricket ;  railed  at  it  as  de- 
stroving  the  grace  of  the  attitude,  and  the 
balance  of  the  game  ;  protested  against 
being  considered  as  beaten  by  such  jug- 
glery, and,  finally,  appealed  to  the 
umpires  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  play. 
The  umpires,  men  of  conscience,  and 
old  cricketers,  hummed  and  hawed,  and 
see-sawed  :  quoted  coulending  prece- 
dents and  jostling  authorities;  looked 
grave  and  wise,  whilst  even  their  little 
St  cks  of  office  seemed  vibrating  in  puz- 
zled importance.  Never  were  judges 
more  sorely  perplexed.  At  las^t,  they  did 
as  the  sages  of  the  bench  often  do  in  such 
cases  -reserved  the  point  of  law,  and  de- 
sired them  to"  play  out  the  play."  Ac- 
"ordingly  the  match  was  resumed,  only 
twenty-seven  notches  being  gained  by 
the  I'jast-Woodhajians  in  their  first  in- 
nings, and  they  entirely  from  the  balls 
of  the  old  Hazelby  bowler,  James  White. 

During  the  quarter  of  an  hour's  pau-e 
which  the  laws  allow,  the  victorious  man 
of  Sussex  went  up  to  John  Dale,  who 
had  watched  him  with  a  strange  mixture 
of  feeling,  delighted  to  hear  the  stumps 
rattle,  and  to  see  opponent  after  oppo- 
nent throw  down  his  hat  and  walk  off, 
and  yet  much  annoyed  at  the  new  method 
by  which  the  object  was  achieved.  "  We 
should  not  have  called  this  cnckct  in  my 
day,"  said  he,  '"and  yet  it  knocks  down 


the  wickets  gloriously,  too."  Letty,  on 
her  part,  had  watched  the  game  with  un- 
iningled  interest  and  admiration  "  He 
knew  how  much  I  liked  to  see  a  eood 
cricketer,"  thought  she  ;  yet,  still,  when 
that  identical  good  cricketer  a()proached, 
slie  Was  seized  with  such  a  fit  of  shyness 
— call  it  modesty — that  she  left  her  seat 
and  joined  a  group  of  yonng  women  at 
some  distance. 

Paid  looked  earnestly  after  her,  but 
remained  standing  by  lier  father,  inquiring 
with  affectionate  interest  after  his  health, 
and  talking  over  the  game  and  the  bowl- 
ing. At  length  he  said,  "  1  hope  that  I 
have  not  driven  away  Miss  Letilia." 

"  Call  her  Letty,  Mr.  Holton,"  inter- 
rupted the  old  man  ;  "  plain  Letty.  We 
are  poor  folks  now,  and  have  no  right  to 
any  other  title  than  our  own  proper  names, 
old  John  Dale  and  h;s  daughter  Letty. 
A  good  daughter  she  ha^  been  to  me," 
continued  the  fond  father  ;  "  for  when 
debts  and  losses  took  all  that  we  had — for 
we  paid  to  the  uttermost  farthing,  Mr. 
Paul  Holton,  we  owe  no  man  a  shilling  ! 
• — when  all  my  earnings  and  savings  were 
gone,  and  the  house  over  our  head — the 
house  I  was  born  in,  the  house  she  was 
born  ill — I  loved  it  the  better  for  that ! — 
taken  away  from  us,  then  she  gave  up 
the  few  hundreds  she  was  entitled  to  in 
riyht  of  her  blessed  mother,  to  purchase 
an  annuity  for  tlie  old  ii:an,  whose  trust 
in  a  villain  had  brought  her  to  want." 

"God  bless  her!"  interrupted  Paul 
Holton. 

"  Ay,  and  God  will  bless  her,"  re- 
turned the  old  man  solemnly — "  God  will 
bless  the  dutiful  child,  who  despoiled  her- 
self of  all  to  support  her  old  father !" 

"  Blessings  on  her  dear  generous  heart!" 
again  ejaculated  Paul ;  "  and  I  was  away 
and  knew  nothing  of  this!" 

"  I  knew  nothing  of  it  myself  until  the 
deed  was  completed,"  rtjoined  John  Dale. 
"  She  was  just  of  age,  and  the  annuity 
was  purchased  and  the  money  paid  before 
she  told  me;  and  a  cruel  kindness  it  was 
to  strip  herself  for  my  sake  ;  it  almost 
broke  my  heart  when  I  heard  the  story. 
But  even  that  was  nothing,"  continued 
the  good  tanner,  warming  with  his  subject, 
"  compared  with  her  conduct  since.  If 
you  could  but  see  how  she  keeps  the 
house,  and  how  she  wails  u[)on  me  ;  her 
handiness,  her  cheerfulnf>ss,  and  all  her 
pretty  ways  and  contrivances  to  make  me 
forget  old  times  and  old  places.  Poor 
thing!  she  must  miss  her  neat  parlour 
and  the  flower-L'arden  she  was  so  fond  of, 
as  much  as  I  do  my  tan-yard  and  the  gieat 
hall  ;  but  she  never  seems  to  think  of 
them,  and  never  has  spoken  a  hasty  word 
since  our  misfortunes,  for  all    you  know. 
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poor  ihiniT  !  slie  used  lo  be  a  litlle  auick- 
tenipered  '.'' 

"  And  I  knew  notliin<jr  of  ihis  !"  re- 
peated Paul  Hxlton,  as  two  or  tlirce  of 
their  best  wickeis  bein;;  down,  iho  Ha- 
zelby  players  summoned  him  to  go  in. 
"  I  knew'nolhinj;  of  all  this!" 

Again  all  eye<  were  fixed  on  the  Sussex 
cricketer,  andat  first  he  seemed  likely  to 
verify  the  predictions  and  confirm  the 
hopes  of  the  mi)St  malicious  of  his  adver- 
saries, bv  batlinjc  as  badly  as  he  had 
bowled  well.  He  had  not  caught  si-ht 
of  the  ball  ;  his  hits  were  weak,  his  de- 
fence insecure,  and  his  mates  be;;an  to 
tremble  a:)d  his  opponenis  to  crow.  Every 
hit  seemed  likely  to  beihe  last  ;  he  missed 
a  le;;  ball  of  Ned  Smith's  ;  was  all  but 
caujhl  out  bv  Sam  Newmn  ;  and  East 
Woodhav  triiimphed,  Hazelby  satequak- 
insj  ;  when  a  sudden  glimpse  of  Letty, 
w,ilchin°r  him  with  manifest  anxiety,  re- 
called her  champion's  wauderinjlhouKlits. 
Gatherin;;  himself  up,  he  stood  before  the 
wicket  another  man  ;  knocked  the  ball 
hither  and  thither,  to  the  tump  ke,  the 
coppice,  the  pond  ;  •:ot  three,  four,  five, 
at  a  hit  ;  baffled  the  slow  bowler  James 
Smith,  and  the  fast  bowler  Tom  Taylor; 
pot  fifty-five  notches  off  his  own  bat ; 
stood  oiit  all  the  rest  of  his  side  :  and  so 
handled  the  adverse  party  when  they 
went  in,  that  the  match  was  won  at  a 
single  innings,  with  six-and-thirty  runs 
to  spare. 

Whilst  his  mates  were  discussing  their 
viclorv,  Paul  Hohon  ajain  approached 
the  father  and  daughter,  and  this  time  she 
did  not  run  away  :  "  Letty,  dear  F/Mty," 
said  he  ;  "  three  years  ago  I  lo<;t  the 
cricket-match  and  you  were  an^ry,  and 
I  was  a  fool.  Bui  Letty,  dear  Letty, 
this  match  is  won  ;  and  if  you  could  but 
know  how  deeply  I  have  repented,  how 
earnestly  I  have  longed  for  this  day  !  The 
world  has  gone  well  with  me,  Letty,  fnr 
these  three  long  years.  I  have  warned 
nothing  but  the  trea-sure  which  I  myself 
threw  away;  and  now,  if  you  would  but 
let  vour  father  be  my  father,  and  my 
home  your  home  1  if  you  would  but  for- 
give me,  Letty  1" 

Letty's  answer  is  not  upon  record ;  bu' 
it  is  certain  that  Paul  Holton  walked 
home  from  tt  e  cricket-u'round  that  even- 
ing with  old  John  Dale  han^'ing  on  one 
arm,  and  John  Dale's  pretiy  daughter  on 
the  other  ;  and  that  a  month  after  the 
bells  of  Hazelby  church  were  ringing 
merrilv  in  honour  of  one  of  the  fairest 
and  luckiest  matches  that  ever  cricketer 
lost  and  won. 


SUNSET. 
Bij  the  Rev.  Charles  Strong. 

My  window'*  oijeii  to  tliw  evening^  sky, 
The    tonilire  lreei«    ari!    fringed    with    golden 

light, 
The   law!'    here   shallowed   lies,    there  kindled 

bright, 
And  fragrant  roses  lift  their  incense  high. 

The  punctual    thrush,  on  pl»ne-tree  warb- 

llDg  nigh, 
With  loud  and  luscious   voice  calls  down  the 

night: 
nim    wulers,    flowing  on  with  gentle  might. 
Between  each  pause  are  lieanl  10  nuirnmr  by. 

The  book,    that  lolJ  of  Wiirs  in  Holy  Land, 
(Nor  less  than  Tisso  sound.-d  In  iiiiue  ears) 
Escapes  unhi-eiled  Irom  my  liBtletis  hand — 

Poets,  whom  Nature  for  her  service  rears. 
Like   priests  in  her   great   lempie   niinlst'ring 

stand. 
But  in  her  glory  fade  when  she  appears. 


SONG. 

Lassie,  let  us  stray  together, 

Far  from  town  or  tower  ; 
O'er  the  mountain,  where  the  heather 

Spreads  its  purple  flower; — 
Princely  halls  were  male  for  pride. 

Towns  for  low  deceit,  ilear  Lassie  !— 
•Tis  bnt  near  the  brae's  green  side. 

Thou  and  1  should  meet,  dear  Lassie  I 

Where  the  mountain-daisy's  blowing 

On  the  turf  we  tread, 
Where  the  rippling  burn  is  flowing 

O'er  its  pebbly  bed. 
There— while  ev'ry  opening  flower 

As  ihy  tmile  U  swt  et.  di-.ir  Lassie  ! 
Shelter'd  ill  some  leaty  bower, 

Thou  and  1  should  ni<!et,  dear  Lassie  ! 


KESTEK   H0I3S0N. 

A  TALE  OF  IHB  YORKSHIKK  WOLDS. 

In  a  retired  part  of  the  Yorkshire 
Wolds,  stood,  some  years  ago,  the  Cas- 
tle of  Lounsborough,  an  ancient  seat  of 
the  noble  house  of  Cavendish,  which  had 
long  been  in  Mich  a  state  of  desertion  and 
decay,  that  it  has  lately  been  thought  ex- 
pedient to  demolish  it  altogeiher.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  great  civil  war,  on 
Sir  Charles  Hotham  taking  possession  of 
Hull  for  the  parliament,  it  had  been,  for 
several  years,  a  place  of  refuge  for  seve- 
ral wealthy  rojalists.  For  this  reason, 
perhaps,  or  for  s  me  others  more  valid, 
a  tradition  had  lonL'  prevailed  in  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  that  many  hidden  trea- 
sures had  been  discovered  at  difl^erent 
times,  about  the  house  and  grounds  'jf 
Lounsborough  castle.   The  noble  owners. 
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of  course,  treated  tliesp  nunuurs  with 
contempt;  and  never  look  any  steps  for 
assertingf  their  manorial  rights,  or  inves- 
tigating their  supposed  claims. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  ceiitnry, 
the  charije  of  the  ancient  domain  was 
committed  to  a  man  of  the  name  of  Chris- 
topher Hobson,  who,  with  his  wife  and 
two  daughters,  constituted  its  sole  occu- 
pant?. The  females  were  emidoj.cd  in 
keepinf^  the  house  in  decent  order,  whilst, 
Christopher,  or  as  he  was  commonly  called 
Kester,  busied  himself  in  the  gardens  and 
grounds, — so  that  in  case  of  an  une.xpect- 
ed  visit  from  the  noble  owners,  which 
sometimes  hapjiened,  the  family  were  not 
wholly  unprepared  for  their  reception. 

Kester  Hobson  was  in  the  habit  of 
spending  two  or  three  evenings  a  week  at 
a  small  pu'di':  house  in  the  adjacent  vil- 
lage, wliere  a  few  of  the  peasants  and 
small  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood 
usually  assembled.  At  the  period  we  are 
t'peaking  of,  many  of  the  lingeriuo;  super- 
stitions of  the  darker  ages  still  maintained 
their  ground  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  in  none  did  they  keep  their  hold 
with  greater  tenacity  than  in  the  villages 
of  the  Yorkshire  Wolds.  At  their  fire- 
side meetings,  the  conversation  frequently 
turned  on  various  old  traditions  respect- 
mj.  Lounsborongh  Castle  ;  and  amongst 
other  legends,  equally  veracious,  it  was 
affirmed  that  on  one  occasion,  towards 
the  clo=e  of  the  civil  war,  a  band  of  round 
head  Guerillas,  under  Harrison,  having 
suddenly  surprised  the  castle,  where  some 
Baltic  merchants  from  Hull,  of  the  King's 
party,  had  taken  refutre,  the  unfortunate 
cavaliers  had  been  obliged  to  bury  their 
monev,  and  having  afterwards  made  a 
desperate  resistance,  were  all  killed  in 
defence  of  their  precious  deposites.  So 
strong,  however,  was  the  attachment  of 
these  worthy  traders  to  their  beloved 
wealth,  that  even  after  death,  their  sha- 
dowy forms  had  often  been  seen  hover- 
ing round  the  obscure  places  of  tiie  castle 
domain,  like  the  ghosts  of  unburied  heroes 
on  the  banks  of  Styx.  Indeed  it  is  well 
known  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  deep 
rooted  opinions  of  the  olden  time,  that  if 
any  person  had  buried  money  or  jewels 
during  his  life-time,  his  spirit  could  take 
no  repose  till  the  treasure  was  discovered. 
It  may  seem  strange  to  some  readers  that, 
at  this  late  period  of  history,  there  should 
have  prevailed  "  such  utter  darkness  in 
the  land,  and  such  gross  darkness  in  the 
people  ;"  but  the  author  oi  this  little  nar- 
rative is  well  assured  of  their  reality. 
Hand  ignola  loqnor. 

These  oft-repeated  and  well-attested 
stories  made  a  deep  impression  on  Kester's 
mind  ;    and  often,    whilst  silting  alone  in 


his  chimney  corner,  he  would  nnise  fill 
these  marvellous  circumstaiices,  and  re- 
flect with  bitterness  on  his  own  misfortune, 
in  being  doomed  to  live  in  poverty  amidst 
these  countless  hoards  of  wealth,  and  per- 
haps, day  afier  day,  lo  tread  it  under  his 
feet,  without  beini;  able  to  reach  even  a 
siuiile  noble,  —  but  compelled  to  toil 
throuohoiit  his  whole  life,  t"or  a  miserable 
pittance  of  a  few  shiHinj.'s  a  week.  One 
winter's  ni;jht,  having  retired  to  bed  full 
of  these  melancholy  thoughts,  lie  fell  into 
a  deep  sleep ;  and  dreamed  that  a  sober 
business  looking  man,  with  a  ledger  under 
his  arm,  and  a  pen  behind  his  ear,  appear- 
ed at  his  bedside,  and,  afier  giving  him  a 
solemn  and  sepulchral  look,  such  as  be- 
seemed a  messenger  from  the  tomb,  deli- 
vered a  portentous  injunction  to  the  fol- 
lowing eflect :— Christopher  Hobson  was 
commanded  to  depart  immediately  for 
London,  and  when  arrived  there,  was 
ordered  to  walk  backwards  and  forwards 
over  London-bridge  for  an  hour,  on  three 
successive  nights,  immediately  after  dark, 
dnriiiic  which  l;e  would  hear  of  some  very 
important  event  thai  materially  concerned 
himself  and  family. 

This  vision  was  so  much  more  vivid, 
consistent  and  striking  than  an  ordinary 
dream,  that  it  left  a  very  deep  impression 
on  Kester's  mind,  and  he  thought  of  little 
else  the  whole  of  the  followinjc  dav.  Bui 
though  sufficiently  superstitious,  yet  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  a  journey  to  Lon- 
don, were  at  that  time  matter  of  such  se- 
rious import,  that  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self lo  resolve  on  so  perilous  an  under- 
takin<;,  on  grounds  which  he  could  not 
help  feeling  to  be  raliier  equivocal.  The 
next  nighi,  however,  the  same  visitatii)n 
was  repeated,  and  in  terms  and  manner 
still  more  awful  and  peremptory.  His 
mind  now  became  quite  bewildered,  and 
he  began  lo  think  seriously  that  an  ad- 
monition, thus  solemnly  repeated,  could 
not  with  safety  be  disregarded.  But  on 
the  third  night  the  spectre  again  appeared, 
and  delivered  the  same  injunction  with 
such  an  alarming  and  menacing  aspect, 
that  on  awaking  the  next  morning,  Chris- 
topher hesitated  no  longer,  but  began  in- 
stantly to  make  preparations  for  his  jour- 
ney. He  told  his  family  that  an  affair  of 
importance,  which  he  could  not  then  ex- 
plain, required  his  immediate  presence  in 
London  ;  and  bejjged  them  to  defer  ask 
ing  any  questions  till  his  return. 

He  next  applied  to  an  old  friend,  a 
neighbouring  farmer  and  a  tenant  of  his 
master,  for  the  loan  of  a  steady  old 
horse,  which  he  had  sometimes  borrowed 
for  short  journeys  ;  assuring  him  with  a 
mvsterious  air,  that  he  was  going  on  an 
affair  of  great  importance,   in   which,  it 
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he  succeeded,  the  favour  lie  \vas  now 
askino'  should  be  amply  compensated. 
He  ihen  took  out  from  a  small  secrei  store 
which  had  Ion?  been  accumulatme:,  a 
Mim  which  lie  thoi.^'bt  sufficienl  for  the 
iournev  ;  and  thus  eipiipped  and  pro- 
vided.'he  bolily  set  out  for  the  nieiro 

^Vhou"h  the  autumn  was  far  advanced, 
and  the'roads  consequently  very  bal,  he 
arrived  in  town  without  any  accident,  and 
,„.t  up  at  a  small  inn  in  the  Borough,  to 
which  be  had  been  rerommendtd.  Though 
he  had  never  been  in  London  before,  he 
resolved  to  lose  no  time,  but  to  proceed 
imme.liatelv  to  business.     The  night  after 
his  arrival;  ih.-relore,  he  betook   him^ell 
to  the  foot  of   London-bridge;    and  is 
soon  as  he  heard  St.   Paul's  clock  strike 
seven     by  which  lime  it  was  quite  dark 
he  commenced   his  walk  backwards  and 
forwards  over  the  brid-e.       He  continued 
this  exercise  till  he  heard  the  same  clock 
strike  eight  •,    when,  having  observed  no- 
thi '.'  more  remarkable  than  the  cominir 
and  "going  masses  of  a  busy  crowd  of  pas- 
*  sen.'er<,  he  returned   to  his  hotel.      He 
wii^not  much  disnppninled  at  the  ill  suc- 


cess of  his  first  essay,  as  two  more  night* 
still  remained.      The  second  night  passed 
exactly  like  the  fir^l,  and  he  began  to  be 
a  little  disheartened.       He   commenced, 
however,  the  labour>  of  the  third  night, 
wuh  renovated  hope  ;--bul  when  he  he.ird 
the  deep-moulheJ   bell  again   loll  eight 
o'clo.'k,  his  spirits  sunk  within  him.  U  iih 
a  heavy    heart  he    prepared  to  quit  llie 
brid-e,  inwardly  cursin-   his  own  credu- 
lity,'" and  the  devices  of  Satan,  who,  he 
doubled  not,  had   lured  him  on  this  ill- 
fdteil  expedition.  . 

ii  mav  be  necessary  to   remind  some  ot 
our  readers,  that  at    the  period   we  are 
speaking  of,  the  entire  length  ol  Loiulon- 
biiJae  was  flanked  by  two  rows  of  house:, 
and  shops,  and  a  gre'al  retail  busmess  w^s 
carried  on  in  this  singular  suuation.    On 
one  of  these  shops,  decor-.ted  bv  the  si^-n 
of  a  Negro  Boy  with  a  (.iiie  in  his  mouih. 
Renter  Hobson  happened  to   cast  hi>  eye 
as  he  was  about  to  quit  the  bndge-aiu. 
it  reminded  hi.u  that  his  tobacco  box  vv  a = 
empty;  for  the  necosiiies  of  established 
habit"  wdl    dulv  recur,   even   amidst   out 
sorrows    and    di^appmntments.     He  en- 
iered  the  shop,  therefore,  with  a  view  o{ 


purchasing  a  small  supply  j  and  found 
behind  the  counter,  an  elderly  sedate- 
lookin-j  quaker,  whose  contented  and 
well-fed  person  indicated  the  prosperity 
of  hiscaliins-.  Whilst  weij^hinj^  the  to"- 
baccn,  he  surveyed  our  Yorkshireman 
with  some  earnestness,  and  then  in  a  tone 
winch  expressed  a   sort   of  good-natured 

curiosity,   accosted    him  as  follows "  I 

have  observed,  friend,  with  somesurprise 
that  for  several  nights  thou  hast  employed 
thyself  for  a  considerable  time  in  walking 
to   and    fro   across  this    bridge,  and  thy 
anxious  looks  seemed  to  expect  somethin'o- 
very  particular;   I  am  afraid    thou   has't 
been  v/aiting  for  some   person  who   has 
disappointed  thee  and  failed  in  his  engage- 
ment.    If  any  advice  or   informaiion   of 
mine  can  be  of  use,  as  ihoii  seemest  to  be 
a  stranger  in  London,  I    should    be  glad 
to  offer  thee  any  assistance  in  my  power." 
Our  hearts  are  never   more  warmed  than 
by  an  offer  of  kindness  in  a  strange  place 
aiid    amongst   strange    people.        Kester 
Hobson  possessed  perhaps  a  greater  por- 
tion than  usual  of   that    mixture   of  sim- 
plicity  and    cunning,  which  has  been  so 
often   ascribed    to    his   coiintrvir.en,   but 


though    always   a   little  on   his   guard 
he    was    not    quite    proof    against    this 
open  and  disinterested  kindness.      He  ex- 
pressed his  thanks  very  heartily,   but  de- 
clared he   was  quite  ashamed  to  confess 
his  business  in  London,  and  the  nature  of 
those  night-walks  which  had  excited  the 
attention  of  the  honest  tobacconist.     Bv 
degrees,  however,    his  inquisitive  friend 
Rot  out  of  him,  that  he  had,  in  fact,  been 
deeply   mortified  and  disappointed  ;    that 
he  had  expected  to  meet  with  a  very  par- 
ticular person  or  occurrence  on  London- 
Ijrids-e  ;— and,   in  short,  that  he  had  un- 
dertaken a  long,  expensive,  and  laborious 
journey  to  London,  merely  at  the  insti-^a- 
tion  of  a  dream.     He  suppressed,  ho'W- 
ever,   his  name  and   residence,    from    a 
vague  apprehension  that  such  disclosure 
mi-ht   by  possibility  expose  him  to  ridi- 
cule, or   to    some  other  unpleasant  conse- 
quence. 

The  quaker  heard  this  strange  confes- 
sion with  much  surprise,  and  then  replied 
with  great  solemnity  :  "  R  strikes  me 
with  astonishment,  my  eood  friend,  that 
a  man  of  thy  decent  and  sober  appear- 
ance should  have  come  a  journey  of  ^wo 
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or  three  huiuired  miles  on  such  an  errand 
as  this  !     I  thought  such   vain   invfjina- 
tions  and  weak  superstitions  liad  loii'j  since 
been  escheweil  by  all  men  of  sense,   imd 
abandoned  to  children  and  old   women. 
It  is  de(jlorable  to  think  that  thy  parents 
and  instructors  did  not  (ake  care  to  root 
out  all  sucli  idle  fancies  in  early  life,  and 
then   wisdom    mi^ht    peradventure  .  have 
come  with  years  and  experience.      How- 
ever," continued  he,   "  it  does  not  be- 
come  me  to  erect  mine  horn   aloft,   and 
look  down  upon  the  weak  and  ignorant, 
because  my  own  lot  has  fallen   in  better 
places.     If  1  have  been  hitherto  enabled 
to  turn  aside  from  all  such  vain  devices, 
is  it  not    because,    havinj;;  been  brought 
up,  as  it  were,  at  the  feet  of  Gamahel,  I 
have  learnt   from   the  lessons  of  a  wise 
father  the  ways  of  truth    and   soberness  ' 
And  yet,"  added    he,    smiling  at  Chris- 
topher ;   "  1   can   assure  thee,  friend,  that 
if  I  have  constantly  kept  clear  of  all  such 
delusions,   it  lias  not  been  from  lack  of 
temptation.     I   have,   all    my   life    long, 
been  a  great  dreamer  ;  and  often  my  mid- 
night visions  have   been    so  express  and 
5urpri-ing,  that  it  has  required  the  strong 
arm  of  truth  and   reason  to  resist  their  al- 
luiemenls.     Even  this  very   last  night,   I 
was  beset  with  this  temptation.  I  dreamed 
that  an   elderly  man,    in   a   snuff-brown 
coat,  wiih  a    pen    stuck   behind  his  ear, 
came  to  my  bed-side,  and  told  me,  that  if 
I  went  into  a  back    garden,  belonging  to 
an  ancient  castle  in  Yorkshire,  and  dug 
the  ground  under  the  stone  seat  of  an  old 
Gothic    summer-house,    I   should   find    a 
great    treasure.       Now,''    continued  he, 
with  a  look  of  conscious  superiority,  "  if 
1  had  been  so  foolish  as  thou,  I  might  have 
neglected  my  business,  and  set  off  on  a 
toils  >rne  joiirney,   in  search  of  this  imagi- 
n  iry  treasure"      Here    Kester   Hobson, 
who  had  thus  far  thought  the  good  qua- 
ker's  harangue  rather  prosing  and  tedious, 
began  to  prick   up  his  ears,  as  the  ancient 
poets  express  it ;  for  he  was  well  aware, 
that  there  was  exactly  such  an    old  sum- 
mer-house as  this,  in  a  retired  garden,   in 
the    grounds    of    Lounsborough    Castle. 
His  countenance  l>etrayed   a  visible  agi- 
tation ;  but  fortunately  he  stood  in  a  dark 
part  of  the  ship,  where  the  liuht  did  not 
fall  upon  his  face.     He  could  hardly  for- 
bear shouting  with  exultation  ;    but,  by 
a  violent  effort,  he  suppressed  his  emo- 
tion,   and    replied  as  indifferenily  as  he 
could,  th.it  ii  was  true  he  had  indeed  been 
Suiltv  of  a  great  weakness,  bin  he  hoped 
he  should  be  wiser  lor  the  t'uture. 

It  is  useless  to  say  that  Kester  treasured 
tip  this  momentous  information  carefully 
in  his  mind,  and  soon  after  took  leave  of 
his  valuable  friend.  *'  We  shall  soon 
tee,"  thou::ht  he  exullmgly,  "  which  of 


us  two  is  the  wiser  man  in  his  genera- 
tion." The  next  day  he  look  his  depar- 
ture for  Yorkshire,  and  in  about  a  week 
reached  his  home  in  safety.  On  the  very 
night  of  his  arrival,  he  dismissed  his  fa- 
mily to  bed  in  good  lime,  telling  them 
that  he  had  some  accounts  to  settle,  which 
required  him  to  bealone.  When  the  house- 
hold was  all  sunk  in  repose,  he  took  a 
spade  and  a  lantern,  and  repaired  in  si- 
lence to  the  old  summer-hoifse.  He  re- 
moved the  stone  seat,  took  up  the  pave- 
ment, and  after  digging  about  three  feet 
deep,  he  felt  the  spade  strike  against  some 
hard  substance.  His  nerves  vere  all  agi- 
tation,— but  he  went  on,  and  soon  drew 
out  a  large  eaithen  jar,  of  the  capacity  of 
about  half  a  bushel,  fastened  with  a 
wooden  cover.  Heeatrerlv  broke  it  open, 
and  found  it  quite  filled  with  the  gold  coins 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  James  the  First 
and  Charles  the  First.  He  instantly  con- 
veyed it  home,  and  got  it  safely  locked  up 
in  his  desk  without  the  least  appearance 
of  interruption. 

Kester  Hobson's  wife  was,  like  him- 
self, famous  for  prudence  and  reserve  ; — 
and  to  her,  therefore,  but  not  to  his  daugh- 
ter, he  determined  to  reveal  the  secret. 
They  used  their  treasure  cautiously  and 
discreetly,  so  as  to  avoid  particular  re- 
mark or  conjecture  ;  and  he  often  laughed 
in  his  sleeve  at  the  good  quaker's  sage 
discourse,  and  airs  of  lofty  superiority. 
He  thought  himself  dispensed  from  mak- 
ing any  disclosure  to  his  noble  master  ; 
for,  though  a  man  of  fair  character,  and 
reasonably  honest  when  temptation  did 
not  press  him  too  hard,  yet  on  the  present 
occasion,  he  thon<rht  all  he  had  got  was 
the  fair  reward  of  his  own  acuteneas  and 
perseverance.         

EPIGRAM. 

FROU  THE  GRF.F.K  ANTUOLOGr  (AnTHOtt 
UNK.VOW.V.) 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Shepherd. 
A  miser  »AW  a  little  mouse 
Kiinning  ^bout  his  empty  hDiise  ; 
And  •'  Alousey  !"  says  hr,  "  pretty  dear, 
Tell  me  what  errand  brinx"  you  here  I" 
'I  hen,  hq'ialtinK  in  a  distant  nook. 
The  mou»e  replied  with  merry  look, 
"  Fear  not,  );ood  Mr  !  to  waste  your  board, 
I  come  to  lodge  and  not  to  boariL" 
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TO  A  DEPARTED  SPIRIT. 
By  Mrs.  Hemans. 


From  the  bright  stars,  or  from  the  viewles'i  air. 
Or  from   some    world,  iioreacbed    by  human 

thought : 
Spirit  !  street  spirit  '  if  thy  home  he  there. 
And  if  tby  Tislon*  with  the  past  be  fraught. 
Answer  me,  »niwer  me 
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Hnve   we   not  communed    litre,    of  life  and 

rteatli  } 
Have  WH  not  said  that  lovp,  such  l>>ve  as  ours, 
Was  nor,  to  pL-rinh,  as  a  rose's  Dreath, 
To  melt  aw.iy,  like  song  from  fesl.il  bowers  I 
Answer,  oh  !  answer  me 
I 

Thine  fyea  last  light  was  mine— the  soul  that 
shone 

Int.  naely,  mcmrnfiiUy,  through  gathering  haze. 

Didst  thou   liear  with  thee,  to  the  shore  un- 
known, 

Nought  of  wliat  lived  in    th^t  long,  earnest 
gaze  ( 

Hear,  henr,  and  answer  me  ! 

Thy    voice— its    low,    soft,   feiveiit,    farewell 

tone. 
Thrilled  throuirh   the  tempest  of   the  parting 

strife, 
liiUe   a  faint  breeze:— oh  i  from  that   music 

flown. 
Send  bick  one  sound,  if  love's  be  quenchless 

life  ! 

But  once,  oh  !  answer  me  ! 

In  the  still  noontide,  in  the  sunset's  hush, 
la  the  iltad  hour    of  night,  when  thoughts 

grows  deep  j 
When  ihe  heart's  phantoms  from  the  darkness 

rush, 
Fearfully  beautiful,  to  strive  with  sleep. 

Spirit,  then  answer  me  ! 

By  the  remembrance  of  our  blended  prayer. 
Hyallour  tears,  whose  miugling    made  them 

sweet : 
By  our  last  hope,  the  victor  o'er  despair  ; 
Speak  :— if  our    souls  in  deathless    yearnings 

meet, 

Answir  me.  answer  me 

The  grave  is   silent — and  the   far-off  sky. 
And  the  deep  miiiniglit; — silent  ail,  and  lone. 
Oil  !   if  thy  buried  love  make  no  reply, 
Wi;at    voice  has     earth  (    Hear,    pity,  speak 
mine  own  : 

Answer  me,  aus.ver  me  ! 


A    MANUSCRIPT   FOUND    IN    A 
MADHOUSK. 

BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF    PELHAM. 

I  AM  the  elilest  son  of  a  nutreroiis  fa- 
inily — noble    in    birlh,   and    eminent   for 
wealth.     My  brothers  are  a  vioorons  and 
comely  race— my  sisters  are  more  beau- 
tiful than  dreams.     By   what  fatality  was 
it  that  I  alone  was  thrust  into  this  glo- 
rious  world    distorted,    and    dwarf-like, 
and  hideous — my   limbs  a  mockery,  my 
countenance    a  horror,  myself  a  black- 
ness on   the   surface  of  creation— a  dis- 
cord in  the  harmony  of  nature,  a  livinj; 
misery,   an    animated   curse  ?     I  am  shut 
out  from  the  arms  and  objects  of  my  race  ; 
— with  the  deepest  sources  of  affection  in 
my  heart,  I  am  doomed  to  find  tio  living 
thinp;  on  whxh  to  pour  ihem.     Love  ! — 
nut  upon  the  word — I  am  its  very  lnaih- 
ino^atid  abhorrence  :   friendship  turns  froiri 
me    in    disg^ust  ;    pity   beholds  me,   and 
withers  to  aversion.     Wheresoever  I  wan- 


der, I  am  encompasssd  with  hatred  a'^ 
with  an  atmosphere.  Whatever  I  attempt, 
I  am  in  the  impassible  circle  of  a  dread- 
ful and  accursed  doom.  Ambition — plea- 
sure— philanthropy — fame — the  common 
blessing  of  social  intercourse — are  all,  as 
other  circles,  which  ?nine  can  touch  but 
in  one  point,  and  that  point  is  torture.  I 
have  knowledge,  to  which  the  wisdom  of 
ordinary  sages  is  as  dust  to  gold  ; — I 
have  energies  to  which  relaxation  is  paui  : 
— I  have  benevolence  which  sheds  itself 
in  charity  and  love  over  a  worm' — For 
what — merciful  God  ! — for  what  are  these 
blessings  of  nature  or  of  learning  .' — The 
instant  I  employ  them,  I  must  enter  among 
men:  the  moment  I  enter  amonir  men, 
my  being  blackens  into  an  agony.  Laugh- 
ter grins  upon  me — terror  do^rs  my  steps  ; 
— I  exist  upon  poisons,  and  m)  nourish- 
ment is  scorn  ! 

At  my  birth,  the  nurse  refused  me  suck  ; 
my  mother  saw  me  and  became  delirious  ; 
my  father  ordered  that  I  should  be 
stifled  as  a  monster.  The  physicians  saved 
niy  life— accursed  be  they  for  that  act ' 
One  woman — she  was  old  and  childless — 
took  compassion  npoii~  me  ;  she  reared 
and  fed  me.  I  grew  up — I  asked  for 
something  to  love  ;  I  lo-ed  every  thing  ; 
th'i  common  earth — the  fresh  grass— the 

living   insect — the  household  brute;. . 

from  the  dead  stoue  I  trod  on,  to  tiie  sub- 
lime countenance  of  man,  made  to  behold 
the    stars,  and  to    scorn    wif  ; — from  the 
noblest  thing  to  the  prettiest — tlie  fairest  to 
tlie  foulest — I  loved  them  all  !     I  knelt  to 
uiy  mother,  and  besought  her  to  love  me 
—she  shuddered.  1  fled  to  my  father — and 
lie  spurned  me  !  The  lowest  minion  of  the 
liunian  race,  that  had  its  limbs  shapen, 
and    its  countenance  formed,   refused  to 
consort  with  me ; — the  very  dog,   (I  only 
dared  to   seek  out  one  that  seemed  more 
ru.'ge<l  and  hideous  than  its  fellows),  the 
very  dog  dreaded   me  and   slu'ik    away  ! 
I  grew   up  lonely  and  wretched  ;    I   was 
like   the  the  reptilj   whose  prison  is  the 
stone's  heart, — immured    in    the    eternal 
penthotise    of  a    solitude    to  which    the 
hrealli   of  friendship  never  came —girded 
with  a  wall  of  barrenness,   and  fliut,   and 
doomi'<l  to  vegetate  and  fatten  on  uiyovvn 
suflfocaling    and     poisoned     meditations. 
But  while  this  was  my  heart's  dungeon, 
they  could  never  take  from  the  external 
senses  the    sweet   face  of  Universal  Na- 
ture ;    they  could  not  bar   me  from  com- 
mune with  the  voices  of  the  mighty  Dead. 
Earth  opened  to  me  her  inarvels,   and  the 
volumes  of  the  wise  their  stores.      I   read 
— I  muied — I  examined — [  descended  into 
the  deep  wells  of  Truth — and  mirrored  in 
my  soul  the  holiness  of  Irer  ■iivine  beau- 
ty.    The  past  lay  before  me  like  a  .scroll ; 
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— the  mysleries  of  ihis  brcaihiii};  Wdrlil 
rose  from  ilu'  present  I  ke  chiiuJ^  ; — even 
of  the  d.irk  future,  experience  .-hadoued 
lorih  something  o(  <i  token  and  a  si;;ti  ; 
a'ld  over  the  vvoiidersof  the  world,  I  hunjj 
I  he  iMtnxicatin>;  and  inini'led  spells  of 
jioosy  and  of  knowledge.  But  I  couM  not 
%%°ith<int  a  strui;«;li'live  in  a  world  of  love, 
and  be  the  only  tiling  doomed  to  hatred. 
"  I  will  travel,"  said  Ij  "  to  other  quar- 
ters of  the  ^lohe.  All  earth's  tribes  have 
not  the  proud  >lamp  of  anj;els  anil  of  yods, 
and  amongst  its  infinite  variety  I  may 
find  abein^rtlio  will  not  sicken  at  myself." 

I  look  leave  of  the  only  one  who  had 
not  loathed  me — the  woman  who  had 
ijiven  in>;  food,  and  reared  nie  up  lo  life. 
She  had  now  become  nnbecile,  and  doat- 
ing,  and  blind  ; — so  she  did  not  liislaiii  to 
lay  her  hand  upon  my  distorted  head,  a  d 
to  bless  me.  "  But  better, "  stie  ^aid, 
even  as  she  bles>ed  me,  and  in  despite  of 
her  dotage, — "  But  lietler  that  you  had  pe- 
rislied  in  the  womb  !"  with  a  loud  lau;;h, 
when  I  heard  her,  and  rushed  from  the 
house. 

tJne  evenin;;,  in  my  wanderitiics,  a^  I 
issued  from  a  w^'od,  1  came  abruptly  upon 
the  hon>e  of  a  vdlaje  prie.-t.  Around  it, 
from  a  a  thick  and  lofiy  fence  of  shiubs, 
which  ihi:  twilight  of  summer  bathed  in 
dew,  the  honey-suckle,  and  ihe  ^weet- 
brier,  and  the  wild  rose  sent  forth  those 
;:ifts  of  fragrance  and  delight  which  were 
not  denied  even  unto  me.  As  I  walked 
slowly  behind  ihe  hedije,  1  heard  voices 
on  the  opposite  side,  they  were  the  voices 
of  women,  and  I  paused  lo  listen.  They 
?poke  of  love,  and  of  tiie  qualities  that 
could  create  it. 

"  No,"  said  one,  and  the  words  couch- 
ed in  a  tone  of  music,  thrilled  to  my 
heart, — "  no,  it  is  not  beauty  which  I  re- 
quire in  a  lover  ;  it  is  the  mind  which  can 
command  others,  and  the  passion  which 
would  bow  that  mind  unto  me.  I  ask  for 
u'enius  and  aflfection.  I  ask  for  nothing 
else." 

"  But,"  said  the  other  voice,  "  you 
could  not  love  a  monster  in  person,  even 
if  he  were  a  miracle  of  intellect  and  of 
love?" 

"  I  could,**  answered  the  first  speaker, 
fervenllv  ;  "  if  I  know  my  own  heart,  I 
conld.  Yon  remember  the  fable  of 
a  <;irl  whom  a  monster  loved.  /  could 
have  loved  that  monster." 

And  with  these  words  they  passed  from 
mv  hearing' ;  but  I  stole  round,  and  through 
a  small  crevice  in  the  fence,  beheld  the 
face  and  form  of  the  speaker,  who-e  words 
had  opened,  as  it  were,  a  glimpse  of  Hea- 
ven to  my  heart.  Her  eyes  were  soft  and 
deep — her  hair  parting  from  her  girlish 
and  smooth  brow,  wa.s  of  the  hue  of  ^old 
— her  aspect  «»••  pensive%nH  inclanchnly, 


—  anil  over  the  delicate  and  transparent 
paleness  of  her  cheek,  hung  thi-  waniie-j 
but  also  the  eloqience  of  ihoiight.  To 
oJier  eyes  >he  might  not  have  been  beau- 
tiful— to  me,  her  face  was  an  angel's. 
— Oh  !  lovelier  far  than  the  visions  of 
the  Carian,  or  the  shape-  that  floated 
before  the  eyes  of  the  d.iughters  r  f  Delo>^, 
is  the  countenance  of  one  that  briu;;eili 
back  to  the  dark  breast  the  gliminering  ol 
hope  :  From  that  hour  my  resoliiiion 
was  taken;  I  concealc.l  m\se!f  in  the 
woorl  that  bordered  her  house  ;  I  made 
my  home  witli  ihe  wild  fox  in  the  cavern 
and  the  shade  ;  the  day-light  passed  in 
dreams  and  passionate  delirium, — and  at 
even;ng  I  wandered  forth,  to  watch  afar 
off  her  footstep  ;  or  creep  through  (ne 
copse,  unseen  to  listen  to  her  voice  ;  or 
through  the  long  and  lone  night,  lo  lie 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  house,  and  tix 
my  soul,  watchful  as  a  star,  upon  the  win- 
dows of  the  chamber  where  she  slept.  I 
strewed  her  walks  with  the  leaves  of 
pnetrv,  and  at  midnight  I  made  the  air  au- 
dible with  the  breatli  of  music,  lii  mv 
writings  and  my  soiig«,  whatever  in  the 
smooth  accents  of  praise,  or  the  burning 
language  of  passion,  or  the  liquid  melo- 
dies of  verse,  could  avvakeii  her  fancy  or 
excite  her  interest,  I  attem|)ted.  Curses 
on  the  attempt !  May  the  hand  wither ! 
— may  the  brain  burn  !  May  the  heart 
shrivel,  and  parch  like  a  leaf  that  the 
flame  devours, — from  which  '.he  cravings 
of  my  ghastly  and  unnatural  love  toiiiid  a 
channel,  or  an  aid  !  I  lold  her  ii  my 
veises,  in  my  letters,  'hat  I  had  overheard 
her  confession.  1  told  her  that  1  was  more 
hideous  than  the  demons  which  the  ima- 
ginations of  a  northern  savage  had  ever 
bodied  forih  ; — I  tolil  her  that  I  was  a 
thing  which  the  day-light  loathed  lo  look 
upon  ; — but  I  told  her  aUo  that  I  adored 
her  :  and  1  breathed  both  my  story  an.l  my 
love  in  the  numbers  of  song,  and  sung 
them  to  the  silver  chords  of  my  lute,  with 
a  voice  which  belied  my  form,  and  was 
not  out  of  harmony  with  nature.  She 
answered  me, — and  her  answer  filled  the 
air,  that  had  hitherto  been  to  me  a  breath- 
ing torture,  with  enchantment  and  rap- 
ture. She  repeated,  that  beauty  was  as 
nothing  in  her  estimation, —  that  to  her  all 
loveliness  was  in  the  soul.  She  told  me  that 
one  who  wrote  as  I  wrote — who  felt  as  I 
felt,  conld  not  be  loathsome  in  her  e\es. 
She  told  me  that  she  could  love  me,  bemy 
form  evi-n  nioremonsironsthan  I  had  pour- 
traved.  Fool  ! — miserable  fool  that  I  was, 
to  believe  her  !  So  then,  shrouded  among 
the  trees  and  wrapped  from  head  lo  foot 
in  amanile,and  safe  in  the  oath  bv  which 
I  had  bouriil  her  not  to  seek  to  penetrate 
mv  serrel,  or  to  behold  my  form  Ijefore  the 
hour  1  myself  should  appoint,   arrived — I 
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neld  cominune  witli  her  in  the  deep  ni<rhls 
of  summer,  and  beneath  the  iinronscious 
stars  ;  and  while  I  unrolled  to  her  earnest 
s|)!rit  the  marvels  of  the  mystic  world, 
and  the  <:;lories  of  wisdom,  I  mlnuled  with 
my  instruction  the  pathos  and  the  passion 
of  love  ! 

"  Go,"  said  she,  one  night,  as  we  con 
ferred  toj^ether,   and   Ihrouph  the  malted 
trees  I  saw — thonijh  she  beheld  me  not — 
that  her  cheek  blushed  as  she  spoke  ; — 
"(Jo, — and   win  from  others  the  wonder 
that  you  have  wnn  from  me.     Go, — pour 
forth  your  knowlediie  to  the  crowd  ;  '^n, 
gain  the  glory  of  fame — ilie  glory   which 
makes    man    immortal  — and    then    come 
back,  and  claim  me — I  will  be  yours !" 
"  Swear  it,"  cried  I. 
"  I  swear  !"  she  said  ;  and  as  she  spoke 
the  moonlight    streamed   upon   her  face, 
tlushed  as  it  was  with  tlie  ardour   of  the 
moment,  and  the  strangeness  of  the  scene  ; 
her  eve  burnt  with  a  .'^leady  and  deep  fire 
— her  lip  was  firm — and  her  figure,  round 
which  the  light  fell   like  the  glory  of  a 
halo,  seemed  instinct  and  swelling,  as  it 
were,  with  the  determinate  energy  of  the 
.soul.     I  gazed — and  my  heart  leapt  with- 
in   me  ; — I    answ-ered    not — but    I    stole 
.Mlently  away  :    for  months  she   heard  of 
me  no  more. 

I  tied  to  a  lonely  and  far  spot — I  sur- 
roiinded  myself  once  more  with  books.  I 
explored  once  more  the  arcana  of  science  : 
I  ransacked  once  more  the  starry  regions 
of  poetry  ;  and  then  upon  the  nuUe  page 
I  poured  the  thoughts  and  the  treasures 
winch  1  had  stored  within  me  !  I  sent  the 
product,  without  a  name,  upon  the  world  ; 
the  world  received  it ;  approved  it ;  and 
it  became  fame.  Philosophers  bowed  in 
wonder  before  my  discoveries  ;  the  pale 
student  in  cell  and  cloister,  pored  over  the 
mines  of  learning  which  I  had  dragged 
into  day  ;  the  maidens  in  their  bowers 
blushed  and  sighed  as  they  drank  in  the 
burniu<j  pathos  of  my  verse.  The  '>ld 
and  the  yoiuig, — all  sects  and  all  coun- 
tries, united  in  applause  and  enthusiasm 
for  tile  unknown  beni^  who  held,  as  they 
averred,  the  Genii  of  Wisdom  and  the 
Sj>iril  of  verse  in  mighty  and  wizard  spells, 
v^hieh  few  had  ever  won,  and  none  had 
ever  blended  before 

I  returned  to  her.  I  sought  a  meeting 
under  the  same  mystery  and  conditions  as 
of  old, — I  proved  myself  that  unknown 
whose  fame  filled  all  ears,  and  occupied 
all  tongues.  Her  heart  had  foreboded  it 
already  !  I  claimed  my  reward  !  And  in 
the  depth  and  deadnessof  niiiht,  when  not 
a  star  cre[)t  through  the  ciutain  of  cloud 
and  gloom — when  not  a  gleam  strug;;led 
against  the  blackness — not  a  breath  stir- 
red the  heavy  torpor  around  us — that   re- 


ward was  yielded.  The  dense  woods  and 
the  eternalhills  were  the  sole  witness  of  our 
bridals; — and  girt  with  darkness  as  with  a 
robe,  she  leant  upon  my  bosom,  and  shud- 
dered not  at  the  place  of  her  repose  ! 

Thus  only  we  met ; — but  for  montlis 
we  did  meet,  and  I  was  blessed.  At 
last,  the  fruit  of  our  ominous  love  could 
no  longer  be  concealed.  It  became  ne- 
cessary, either  that  I  should  fly  with  her, 
or  wed  her  with  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  man — as  I  had  done  auiid^t  the  more 
stcred  solemnities  of  nature.  In  eithei- 
case,  disclosure  was  imperious  and  una- 
voidable ; — I  took  therefore  that  which 
gratitude  ordained.  Beguiled  by  her  as- 
surances— touched  by  her  trust,  and  ten- 
derness— maddened  bv  her  lears — duped 
by  my  own  heart — I  agreed  to  meet  her, 
and  for  the  first  time,  openly  reveal  mv- 
self — at  the  foot  of  the  altar  [ 

The  appointed  day  came.  At  our  mu- 
tual wish,  only  two  witnesses  were  pre- 
sent beside  the  priest  and  the  a<;ed  and 
broken  -  hearted  father,  who  consented 
solely  to  our  singular  marriage  because 
mystery  was  less  terrible  to  him  than  dis- 
grace. She  had  prepared  them  to  see  a 
distorted  and  fearful  abortion, — but — ha  I 
ha  !  ha  ! — she  had  not  prepared  them  to 
see?ne!  /entered: — all  eyes,  but  tier's, 
were  turned  to  me, — an  unanimous  cry 
was  uttered,  the  priest  involuntarily  closed 
the  book,  and  muttered  the  e.xorcism  for 
a  fiend — the  father  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands,  and  sunk  upon  the  ground  — 
the  other  witnesses — ha!  ha!  ha!  (it 
was  rare  mirtti) — rushed  screaming  from 
the  chapel !  It  was  twilight — the  tapers 
burnt  dim  and  faint — I  approached  my 
bride, who,  trembling  and  weepin^r  beneath 
her  long  veil,  had  not  dared  to  look  at  nie. 
"  Behold  me  !"  said  I,  "  my  bride,  my 
beloved!  —  behold  thy  husband!"  1 
raised  her  veil — she  saw  my  countenance 
S.'lare  full  upon  her — ut'ered  one  shriek, 
and  fell  «^enseless  on  the  floor.  I  raised 
her  not — I  stirred  not — I  spoke  not — I  saw 
my  doom  was  fixed,  my  curse  complete  ; 
and  my  heart  lay  mute,  and  cold,  and 
dead  within  me,  like  a  stone  !  Others 
entered,  they  bore  away  the  bride.  By 
little  and  little,  the  crowd  assembled 
to  gaze  upon  the  monster  in  mingled  de- 
rision and  dread  : — tlien  I  recollected  my- 
.self  and  arose.  1  scattered  them  in  terror 
before  me, — and  utiering  a  single  and 
piercing  cry,  I  rushed  forth,  and  hid  m}-- 
self  in  the  wood. 

But  at  ni:;ht,  at  the  hour  in  which  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  meet  her,  I  stole  forth 
again.  I  approached  the  house,  I  climb- 
ed the  wall;  I.  entered  the  window;  I 
was  in  her  chamber.  All  was  still  and 
solitary  :  1  saw  not  a  livingMjiing  there, 
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but  ihe  lij;hu>  burned  bright  and  clear.  I 
drew  near  to  the  bed  ;  [  beheld   a   figure 
stretched  w^on  it — .i  taper  at  the  feet,  and 
a  taper  at  the  head, — <;o  that  there  was 
plenty  of  lii:!it  fi)r  uie  to  see  my  bride. 
She  was  a  corpe  I     1  did  not  speak — nor 
faiiU — nor:;rn,in; — bull   laUfjlied  aloud 
Verdy,  it  is  a  glorious  mini)  to  l>ehold  the 
only  thing  one  love-;  stiff,  and  white,  and 
shrunken,   and   food  for  the  red,   playful, 
creeping  worm  I     I  raised  my  eyes,  and 
saw  upon  a  table  near  the  bed,  something 
covered  with  a  black   cloth.     I  iified  the 
cloth,    and   beheld — ha!    ha!     ha  !  — by 
(he  fonl  fiend — a  dead,  but  beautiful  like- 
ness of  m>self  !     A  little  infant  monster  ! 
The^'hasily  mouth,  and  the  laidley  features 
— and  the  delicate,  green,  corpse-like  hue 
— auil  tli»"   black,   shaggy   hair — and  the 
horrible  limbs,  and  the  unnatural  shape — 
there  — h.-*  !  ha  !  ha  ! — there  they  were — 
my  wife  and  my  child  !     I  took  them  both 
in  my  arms — I  hurried  from  the  house— I 
carried  ihein  into  the  wood.     I  C(  iicealed 
them   in  a  cavern — I  watched  over  them 
— and  lay  beside  them, — and  played  with 
the   worms — :hat  plaved  with  them — ha  I 


Or  if  thou  dost  these  Iriiimplis  .-icorn. 
And  penance  drear  aud  deep  enii.iu,' 
A  bhrlof  liiir,  a  mouri^e  ol  tlmrii, 
IM  Kladly  bear  to  make  thee  mlue  , 
And  in  the  l..n -ly   liesrrt  lie. 
My  l)ed  the  roeli,  ui>  roorilie  sky. 

But  nought  will  do  '  thy  cruelly 
I*  proof  Vainnt  pmoKe,  gory,  grief? 
Tb'  unfeeling  glance  ol  lliui  cold  »ye 
'loo  pi  linly  tella  th.re'a  no  rr-lief ; 
And  all  my  love  for  many  a  year 
WiU  ne'er  wring  out  one  little  tear. 


ha  !  ha  ! — it  was  a  jovial  lime  that,  in  ihe 
old  cavern  ! 

And  so  when  they  were  all  gone  but 
the  bones,  1  buried  them  quietly,  and  took 
my  way  to  my  home.  .Mv  father  was 
dead,  and  my  brothers  hoped  that  I  was 
dead  also.  But  I  turned  them  out  of  the 
house,  and  took  possession  of  the  titles  and 
the  wealth.  And  then  I  went  to  see  the 
doling  old  woman  who  had  nursed  me  ; 
and  they  showed  me  where  she  slept — a 
Jittle  green  mound  in  the  churchyard,  and 
I  wept — oh,  so  bitterly  !  I  never  shed  a 
tear  for  mv  wife — or — ha  !  ha  !  ha  .'  for 
my  beautiful  child  ! 

And  so  I  lived  happily  enough  for  a 
ohort  time;  bjt  at  last  t  ey  discovered  I, 
was  the  unknown  philosopher— tlie  divine 
poet  whom  the  world  rung  of.  And  the 
crowd  came — and  the  mob  beset  me — and 
my  rooms  were  filled  with  eves — large, 
staring  eyes,  all  sur\eying  me  from  head 
to  foot — and  peals  of  laughter  and  shrieks 
wandered  about  the  air  like  disembodied 

and  damned  spirits and  I  was  never 

alone  again  ! 


,  Edtled  by   T.  Pringle. 
A  CHEVALU-R-.-?  SONG. 

BY    PATRICK    FKA-,tR    TVTI.ER,    ESQ. 


SCHOOL  RECOLLECTIONS. 

BY    DELTA. 

—They  uho  In  the  vale  of  \ears  advanct. 
And  the  dark  eye  \»  cln<iiicr  on   tluir  Wd'y, 

Whriion  the  mind  the  rrtiilleclion-  ulance 
Of  early  jov.  and  Hope's  dcl!>!l.tiul  d.iv, 

Uehold  in  hriehler  hues  than  tlinse  of  truth, 
the  light  of  moiDin^  on  Uie  tieldsi  of  youth. 

Sot;THKV. 


If  hurnUh'd  helm,  and  np-ar  in  rest. 
Anil  knightly  deeds  of  high  renown. 
Had  any  power  to  move  ihy  i're.iNt, 
I'd  throw  my  reidy  gauntlet  down  ; 
And  challenge  ail,  both  prince  an  1  peer. 
For  thy  dear  sake  to  break  a  spear. 


The  morning  being  clear  aud  fine,  full 
of  Milton's  "  vernaf  delight  aud  joy,"  [ 
determined  on  a  saunter  ;  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  having  for  more    than  a 
week  kept  me  a  prisoner  at  home.     Al- 
though now  advanced    nio  the  heart   of 
February,  a  great  fall  of  snow  had  taken 
place ;  the  roads  were  blocked   up  ;  the 
mails  ibstructed  ;  and  while  the  merchant 
grumbled  aui-ibly  for  his  letters,  the  po- 
litician,  no  less  chagrined,   conned  ever 
and    over    again  his  dingy   rumpled   old 
newspaper,  compelled  "  lo  eat  the  leek  of 
his  di>appoiniment."     The  wind,  which 
had  blown   inveteralely  steady    from    the 
surly    north-east,   had  veered,    however, 
during  the  preceding  night,  to  the  west ; 
and,  as  it  were  by  the  spell  of  an  enchanter, 
an  instant  thaw  cnmmenced.     In  the  low 
grounds  the  snow  gleamed  forth  in  paiches 
of  a  pearly  whiteness;   but  on  the  banks 
cf  southern  exposure,  the  green  grass  and 
the  bl.ifk  trodden  patinvay  again  showed 
themselves.     The  vici-situdes  of  twenty- 
four  hours  were  indeed  wonderful.     In- 
stead of  the  sharp  frost,  the  paltering  hail, 
and  the  congealed  streams,   we  had  ihe 
blue  sky,  the  vernal  zephyr,  and  the  ge- 
nial sunshine  ;  the  stream  murmuring  with 
a  broader  wave,  as  if  mnking  up   for  the 
season  spent  in  the  fellers  of  '•ongelation  ; 
and    that  luxurious    flow   o(    the    spirits, 
which  irresistibly  comes  over  the  heart,  at 
the  re-assertion  of  Nature'.s  suspended  vi- 
gour. 

As  I  pas.sed  on  undei  the  budding  trees, 
how  delightful  it  wist  to  hear  the  lark  and 
the  Innet  again  at  theircheerful  songs,  to 
be  aware  that  now  "  the  winter  wis  over 
and  gone,"  and  to  feel  that  the  prospect 
of  summer,  with  its  lengthening  days  and 
iis  rich  variety  of  fruits  and  flowers,  by 
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fully  before  us.  There  is  something  within 
us  that  connects  the  Sprinjj  of  the  year 
with  the  childhoofi  of  our  existence,  and 
it  is  more  especially  at  that  season,  that 
the  llirilliiig  remembran-'es  of  lontj  de- 
parted pleasures  are  a[)l  to  steal  into  the 
thouirhts  ;  the  re-aw.ikenins^  of  nature 
callinjj  us,  by  a  fearful  contrast,  to  the 
contemplation  of  joys  that  never  cati  re- 
turn, while  all  the  tiine  the  heart  is  ren- 
dered more  susceptible  by  the  beauteous 
renovation  in  the  aspect  of  the  e.xlernal 
world. 

This  sensation  pressed  strongly  on  my 
mind,  as  I  chanced  to  be  passing  the  door 
of  the  village  school,  mometitariiy  opened 
for  the  admission  of  one,  creeping  along 
somewhat  tardily  with  satchel  on  back 
and  "  s'liiiing  morning  face."  What  a 
sudden  burst  of  sound  was  emitted — what 
harmonious  discord — what  a  commixture 
of  all  the  tont-s  in  the  vocal  gamut,  I'rom 
the  shrill  treble  to  the  deep  under-liuiu  ! 
A  chord  was  touched,  which  vibrated  in 
unison;  boyish  days  and  school  lecol- 
lections  crowded  upon  me,  pleasures  long 
vanislied,  feelings  long  stifled,  and  friend- 
ships—  ay,  everlasting  frie^dshlp^ — cut 
asunder  by  the  sliarpe  stroke  of  death  ! 

A  public  school  is  a  peliy  world  within 
Itself — a  wheel  within  a  wheel — in  so 
far  as  it  is  entirely  occupied  wiih  its  own 
concerns,  affords  its  peculiar  catalogue 
of  virtues  and  vices,  its  own  cares,  plea- 
sures, regrels,  anticipalions  and  disap- 
pointments— .in  fiict  a  Lilliputian  fac-si- 
mile  of  the  great  one.  By  grown  men, 
nothing  is  iiinre  common  than  the  asser- 
tion, that  childhood  is  a  perfect  elysium  ; 
but  it  isafalse  supposition  that  schiol  days 
are  those  of  unalloyed  carelessness  and 
enjoyment,  it  seems  to  be  a  g  eat  deal  loo 
much  overlooked,  that  "little  things  are 
great  to  little  men  ;"  and  perhaps  the 
mind  of  bo\  hood  is  more  active  in  its  con- 
ceptions—  more  alive  to  the  impulses  of 
pleasure  or  pain — in  other  words,  has  a 
more  extendeil  scope  of  sensations,  than 
during  any  other  portion  of  our  existence. 
Its  days  are  not  those  of  lack-occupation  ; 
they  are  full  of  life,  animation,  and  ac- 
tivity, for  it  is  then  we  are  in  training  for 
after  life  ;  and,  when  the  hours  of  school- 
resiraini  L'lide  slowly  over,  "  like  wounded 
snakes,"  the  clock,  that  chimes  to  liber'.y, 
sends  forth  the  blood  with  a  livelier  flow  ; 
and  pleasure  thus  derives  a  double  zest 
from  the  bridle  that  duty  has  imposed^, 
joy  being  generally  measured  according 
to  the  (litKciiliy  of  its  attainment.  What 
delight  in  Me  have  we  ever  experienced 
more  exqu  site  than  that,  which  flowed  at 
once  in  upon  us  from  the  teacher's  "  bene, 
bene," — our   own  self-approbation,  and 


release  from  the  tasks  of  the  day  ? — tho 
green  fields  around  us  wherein  to  ramble, 
the  stream  beside  us  wherein  to  angle,  the 
world  of  games  and  pastimes  "  belore  us, 
where  to  choose."  Words  are  inadequate 
to  express  the  thrill  -^f  transport,  with 
which,  on  the  rush  maue  from  the  school- 
house-door,  the  hat  is  waved  in  air,  and 
the  shout  sent  forth  I 

Then,  what  a  variety  of  amusements 
succeed  each  other.  Every  month  has  its 
favourito  ones.  The  sportsman  doth  not 
more  keenly  scrutinize  his  calendar  for 
the  couimencementof  the  troutnig,  grouse- 
shooting,  or  hare-hunting  season,  than 
the  younker  far  the  time  of  flying  kites, 
bowling  at  cricket,  football,  spinning  peg- 
tops,  and  playing  at  marbles.  Pleasure  is 
the  focus,  which  it  is  the  common  aim  to 
approximate  ;  and  the  mass  is  guided  by 
a  sort  of  unpremeditated  social  compact, 
which  draws  them  out  of  doors  as  soon  as 
meals  are  discussed,  with  a  sincere  thirst 
of  amusement,  as  certainly  as  rooks  con- 
gre:;ate  in  spring  to  discuss  the  propriety 
of  building  ne>ts,  or  swallows  in  autumn 
to  deliberate  in  conclave  on  the  expe- 
diency of  emigration. 

Then  how  perfectly  glorious  was  the 
anticipation  of  a  holiday — a  long  summer 
day  of  liberty  and  ease  !  In  anticipation 
it  was  a  thing  boundless  and  endless,  a 
foretaste  of  Elysium.  It  extended  from 
tlie  primo  luce,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of 
radiance,  that  streaked  the  "  severing 
clouds,  in  yonder  east,"  through  the  sun's 
matin,  meriJian,  postmeridian,  and  vesper 
circuit ;  from  the  disappearance  of  Lucifer 
in  the  re-iUiuiiined  skies,  lo  his  evening 
entree  in  the  character  of  Hesperus. — 
Complain  not  of  the  brevity  of  life;  'tis 
7nen  that  are  idle ;  a  thousand  things 
could  be  contrived  and  accomplished  in 
that  space,  and  a  Ihausand  schemes  were 
devised  by  us,  when  boys,  to  [irevent  any 
portion  of  it  passing  over  without  im- 
provement. We  [tursued  the  fleet  angel 
of  time  duough  all  his  movements  till  he 
blessed  us. 

With  these  and  similar  thoughts  in  my 
mind,  I  strayed  down  to  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  came  u[)on  the  very  spot, 
which,  in  those  long  vanished  years,  had 
been  a  favourite  s.'ene  of  our  boyish 
sports.  The  impression  was  overpower* 
ing  ;  and,  as  I  gazed  silently  around  me, 
my  mind  was  subdued  to  "that  tone  of 
feeling  which  Ossian  so  finely  designates 
"  thejoy  of  ^rief."  The  trees  were  the 
same,  but  older,  like  myself ;  seemingly 
unscathed  by  the  strife  of  yea;s — and 
herein  was  a  difference.  Some  of  the 
very  bushes  I  recognized  as  our  old  lurk- 
ing places,  at  "  hunt  the  hare  ;"  and,  on 
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the  olJ  fniilastic  J)cech-iree,  I  divonvered 
the  very  bouj:h,  from  which  we  were  ac- 
ciislomed  to  suspend  our  swintr'-  What 
aheratons, — whdt  -mI  havoc  li;id  time, 
circiunsiaiices,  the  hand  of  tortiine,  and 
the  Nlroke  of  d>-alri,  made  anioii-,'  us,  s-ince 
then'.  How  Wire  the  iho'ijihis  of  the 
heart,  ih.-  Iiopes,  the  piir-^mt*-,  ihf  feilin:;s 
changed  ;  ai;d,  in  almost  every  instance, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  for  the  wcrse  I  As  I 
pazed  around  me,  and  paused,  I  could 
not  help  recitrii.'  aloud  to  myself  the  lines 
of  Cliarlfs  Lamb,  sj  toucliing  in  their 
sim()le  beauty. 

1  have  had  pl.iymit!>s,  1  hnvi' had  rumpaiiiuo<, 
In  uiy  ilB>>ui  chudbuod,  in  my  juyful  school 

All,  .<ll  air  k;<>n>',  the  nid  ramiliar  fnccR. 

Some  Ihry  have  died,  and  lume   they  hare  left 

me, 
Aud  miine  are  taken  from  roe — all  are  departed; 
All,  iill  are  ^ooe,  the  old  lamtliar  facts. 

The  fresh  green  plat,  by  the  brink  of 
the  siream,  lay  before  me.  It  was  there 
ili.it  we  placed  at  lea|.-fro^,  or  gaihered 
dandelions  for  our  lame  rabbits;  and,  at 
it>  western  extremity  were  still  exiaiit  the 
rel  que?  of  the  deal  .eat,  at  which  we  u,>.ed 
10  as-einule  on  autimiii  evening's  to  have 
our  round  of  >tories.  Many  a  wiichinij 
tale  and  wonderous  tradition  had  there 
been  told;  many  a  marvel  oi'  "  figures 
that  visited  the  f;liiupses  of  the  moon  ;" 
many  a  recital  of  heroic  and  chvalrous 
piiterprize,  accomplished  tr»  warriors 
dwindled  away  to  the  mere  pigmy  stren;;th 
of  m  rtals.  Sapped  by  the  wind  and  rain 
the  pla.  ks  lay  in  a  sorely  decayed  and 
ro;t»'ii  Slate,  looking  in  their  mossiness 
like  a  sig:ipost  of  desolation,  a  memento 
of  teire-lrial  instability.  Traces  of  tiie 
knife  were  still  here  and  there  visible  upon 
the  irunks  ■  f  the  supporting  trees;  and, 
with  little  difficulty,  1  could  dec}  pher  some 
well-remeuU>eied  initials. 

'  Cold  were  the  bands  that  carved  tbem  there-' 

It  "s,  no  doubt,  wonderful  that  ilie  hu- 
man mind  can  retain  such  a  m^ss  of  re- 
collections ;  yet  we  seem  to  be,  in  general, 
little  awaff  that  for  one  solitary  incident 
III  our  lives,  preserved  by  memory,  hun- 
dreds have  been  buried  in  the  silent  cliar- 
nel-lion<e  of  oblivion.  We  peruse  the 
past,  like  a  map  of  pleasing;  or  inelan- 
ciioly  recollection',  and  observe  lines 
crossing  and  recrossing  each  otlier  in  a 
tliou>and  directions ;  some  spots  are  alino.-t 
blank  ;  others  faintly  trace.] ;  and  the  rest 
a  confused  and  perplexed  lab',  rinih.  A 
thousand  feelings  that,  in  their  day  and 
hour,  aiiitaied  our  bosom^,  are  now  for- 
gottc-n  ;  a  thousand  hnp^s,  and  joys,  and 
apprehensions,  and  fears  are  vmnshed 
without  a  trace.  Sclieine>,  which  cost  us 
much  care  in  their  formation,  and  much 
anxiety  in  their   fiilfilnu-nt,  liave  glided. 


like  the  clouds  of  yesterday,  from  our  re- 
membrance. Many  a  sharer  of  our  eany 
friend.ships,  and  of  our  boyish  sports,  we 
think  of  no  ni  ^re  ;  they  are  as  il  they  h:ul 
never  lieeii,  till  perhaps  some  acL-idental 
occurrence,  some  words  in  conversaiiDn, 
some  object  I  y  tlie  wa\  side,  or  some  pas- 
seni;er  in  the  .-tieet,  attract  our  notice — 
and  then,  as  if  awaking  from  a  perplexing 
trance,  a  light  darts  in  upon  our  darkness; 
an  I  we  discover  that  thus  some  one  long 
ago  spoke  ;  that  there  something  long  ajjo 
happened;  or  that  the  |)erson,  ulio  just 
pasied  us  like  a  \i.sioii,  shared  smil  s  with 
us  long,  long  years  ;igo,  and  added  a 
double  zest  to  the  enjoyments  of  our  child- 
hood. 

Of  our  old  class-fellows,  of  those  whose 
da_\s  were  of  '*  a  mingled  yarn"  with 
ours,  whose  hearts  blended  in  ihe  warmest 
reciprocities  of  friendship,  whose  joys, 
whose  cares,  almost  whose  wishes  were 
in  common,  how  little  do  we  know  .'  how 
little  will  even  the  severest  scrutiny  enable 
us  to  discover  ?  Yet,  at  one  time,  we 
were  inseparable,  "  like  Juno's  swans ;" 
we  were  as  brothers,  nor  dri  amt  we  of 
aughi  else,  in  the  susceptibility  of  our 
youthful  imaginations,  than  that  we  were 
to  pa-s  through  all  the  future  .scenes  of 
life,  side  by  side ;  and,  mutually  sup- 
porting and  supported,  lengthen  out  the 
endearmeiilh,  the  lies,  and  the  feelini;5  of 
boyhood  unto  the  extremities  of  existence. 
What  a  fine  but  a  fond  dream — alas,  how 
wide  of  the  cruel  reality  !  The  casual 
relation  of  a  traveller  may  discover  to  us 
wh>  re  one  of  them  resided  or  resides.  The 
page  of  an  obituary  may  accidentally  in- 
form lis  how  long  one  of  them  lingered  on 
the  bed  of  sickness,  and  by  what  death  he 
died.  Some  we  may  perhaps  discover  in 
ele\<ited  siiiiaiinns,  from  which  worldly 
pride  mi;;hl  probably  p 'event  their  stoop- 
ing down  to  recognise  us.  Others,  im- 
mersed in  the  labyrinths  of  business,  have 
forgot  all,  in  the  selfish  pursuits  of  earlhlv 
accumulation.  While  the  .-est,  the  chil- 
dren of  misfortune  and  disappointment, 
we  may  occas  onally  find  out  amid  the 
great  multitude  of  the  sireeb,  to  whom 
life  is  but  a  desert  ^f  sorrow,  and  at^ainst 
whom  prosperity  seems  to  have  shut  for 
ever  her  golden  gates. 

Such  are  the  diversities  of  condition,  the 
varieties  of  fortune  to  which  man  is  ex- 
posed, while  ilimbiniT  tiie  hill  of  proba- 
tionary difficulty.  And  how  sublimely 
applicable  are  the  words  ol  Job.  expa- 
tiating on  the  uiicertairity  of  human  ex- 
istence :  "  Man  dieih,  and  wasttih  awa\  ; 
yea,  man  giveth  up  the  ghcst,  and  where 
is  he  ?  As  the  waters  fail  from  the  sea, 
and  the  flood  decayelh  an>i  drieth  up;  so 
ma;i  lieih  down  and  riscth  i.ot  till  the 
heavens  be  no  more." 
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Wnile  standing  on  ihe  same  spot,  where 
of  yore  the  bovish  iniiltitiide  conjireyated 
in  pursuit  of  their  eager  sports,  a  silent 
awe  steals  over  tlie  bosom,  and  the  heart 
desponds  at  the  thou<{ht,  that  all  these 
once  smiling  faces  are  scattered  novv  I 
Some,  mayhap,  tossing  on  the  waste  and 
perilous  seas  ;  some  tlie  merchants  of  di'-- 
tant  lands;  >onie  fighting  the  battles  of 
their  country  ;  others  dead — inhabitants 
of  the  dark  and  narrow  house,  and  hearing 
no  more  the  bdlovvs  of  life,  that  thunder 
and  break  above  their  low  and  lunely 
dwelling-place. 


Edited  by  Allan  Cu?minghain. 
LORD  BYRON. 


[We  cannot  ri  sist  the  temptation  of  in- 
seriiiig  the  following  characteristic  letter 
from  Lord  Byron,  dated  Genoa,  18'2.3, 
and  addressed  to  one  of  his  best  and 
wisest  friends.  It  is  an  answer  ♦o  a  letter 
advising  economy  and  reL^eachment. 
Its  peculiar  hmnonr  cannot  l)t  mistaken  ; 
the  Poet's  resolution  to  become  parsi- 
monious was  but  a  pleasant  il'oory,  for 
in  practice  he  spent  a  fair  foitu.ne.] 

F.D.  OF  THE  ANNIVEKSABr. 

*  *  *  This  is  merely  a  line  of  advice 
to  your  honour,  to  get  me  out  of  tlie  tre- 
mulous funds  of  these  oscillatory  times. 
There  will  be  a  war  somewhere,  no  dnubt ; 
and  wherever  it  may  be,  the  fimds  will  be 
affected  more  or  less  ;  so  pray  get  out  of 
them  with  all  proper  expedition.  It  has 
been  the  burthen  of  my  fong  to  you  these 
three  years  and  better,  and  about  as  useful 
as  wiser  comisels. 

With  regard  to  Chancery,  appeals,  ar- 
bitrations, surveyings,  bdls,  fees,  recei[)ts, 
disbnrsetnents,  co[)vriglils,  manorial  ditto, 
funds,  land,  &c.  &c.  &c.  I  shall  always 
be  disposed  to  follow  yonr  more  pracii>e(l 
and  practical  experience  I  will  econo- 
mize, and  do,  as  I  have  partly  proved  to 
you  l)v  my  surplus  revenup  of  IS22,  which 
almost  eijiials  the  ditto  of  the  United  .States 
of  America,  in  [jroportion,  (vide  Presi- 
dent's report  to  Cong:ess)  ;  and  do  you 
second  my  [)arsim(iny  by  judicious  Jis- 
biirseinents  of  what  is  requisite,  and  a  mo- 
derate liquidation.  Also  make  an  invest- 
ment (.f  any  spare  monies  as  may  render 
some  usance  to  the  owner ;  because,  how- 
ever Jitile,  "  Every  little  makesa  meikle," 
as  v,e  of  the  north  sa\-,  with  more  reason 


than  rhyme.  I  hope  that  you  have  all 
receipts,'  &c.  &c.  &c.  and  "acknowledg- 
ments of  monies  paid  in  liquidation  of 
debts,  to  prevent  extortion,  and  hinder  the 
fellows  from  coming  twice,  of  which  they 
would  be  capable,  particularly  as  my  ab- 
sence would  lend  them  a  pretext. 

You  will,  perhaps,  wonder  at  this  re- 
cent and  furious  fit  of  accumulation  and 
retrenchment ;  but  it  is  not  so  inmatnral. 
I  am  not  naturally  ostentatious,  although 
once  careless,  and  expensive  because  care- 
less ;  and  mv  most  extravagant  passions 
have  pretty  well  sub,sided,  as  it  is  time 
that  they  should  on  the  very  verge  of 
thirty-five.  I  always  looked  to  about 
thirty  as  the  barrier  of  any  real  or  fierce 
delijhtin  the  passions,  and  determined  to 
work  them  out  in  the  vounL'er  ore  and 
better  veins  of  the  mine  ;  and  I  flatter  my- 
self that,  perhaps,  I  have  pretty  well  done 
so,  and  now  the  druss  is  coming,  and  i 
loves  lucre.  Fnr  we  must  love  something^. 
At  least,  if  I  have  not  quite  worked  out 
the  others,  it  is  not  for  want  of  lalwuring 
hard  to  do  so.  But,  perhaps,  I  deceive 
mvself.  At  any  rate,  then,  I  have  a  pas- 
sion the  more  ;  and,  thus,  a  feeling.— 
However,  it  is  not  for  myself ;  butl.'hould 
like,  God  willing,  to  leave  something  to 
mv  relatives  more  than  a  mere  name ; 
arid  besides  that,  to  be  able  to  do  good  to 
others  to  a  greater  extent.  If  nothing  else 
will  do,  I  must  try  bread  and  water,  which, 
by  the  wav,  are  very  nourishing  and  suf- 
ficient, if  good  of  their  kind. 

Noel  Byron. 


The  preceding  morceaux,  culled  from 
the  LARCiER  CLASS  of  Annuals,  form 
a  portion  of  tl'.e  brilliant  efiusions 
which  are  scattered  thickly  through  the 
pages  of  the-e  cat^erly  looked  for  enli- 
veners  o^  long  evenings  and  Winter  fire- 
sides ;  we  regret  that  our  vv'ant  of  space 
precludes  US  from  dilating  more  fully  on 
their  several  literaryand  graphic  beauties, 
and  have  only  to  add,  that  those  who 
possess  either  of  these  elegant,  seasonable 
\'isitants,  of  which  this  coutitry  may  be 
justly  proud,  have  a  treasure,  which,  to 
the  enlightened,  will  prove  a  welcome 
companion,  capable  of  dissipating  the 
gloom -engendered  spirits  of  this  dreary 
season . 

We  need  not  hint  to  the  ena- 
moured swains  who  are  held  captive  by 
their  fair  ones,  that  one  of  these  glittering 
tomes  cannot  fail  to  be  a  mo.st  acceptable 
"  Gase  d' Amour." 
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EXPLOITS   OF    EVAN    DHU. 

BV    SIR    WALTER    SCOTT. 


Evan  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  chief  of  the 
numproii<!  and  powerfni  clan  of  Cameron, 
was  born  in  1629.  He  was  called  Mac- 
C'lnniiill  Dhii,  (the  son  of  Black  Donald,) 
from  the  patronymic  that  marked  his  de- 
cent, and  Evan  Dhu,  or  Black  Ei'an,  a 
person.il  epithet  derived  from  his  own 
complexion.  Yonns  Lochiel  wa^  bred 
up  under  the  directions  of  the  .Marquis 
of  Ar^yle,  and  wa«  m  attendance  on  that 
nobleman,  who  rei^ariled  him  a'  a  hos- 
tage for  the  peaceable  behaviour  of  his 
clan.  It  is  said,  that  in  the  civil  war, 
the  yoiin?  chief  was  converted  to  the 
side  of  the  Kins  by  the  exhortations  of 
Sir  Robert  Spotii-woci,  then  in  prison  at 
St.  Andrews,  and  shortly  afterwards  exe- 
cuted, for  his  adherence  to  Montrose. 

Evan  Dhu,  havins  embraced  these  prin- 
ciples, was  one  of  the  first  to  join  in  the 
insurrection  of  1652.  Dnriiii  the  best 
pajt  of  two  vears,  he  was  alwavs  with  his 
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clan,  in  the  very  front  of  battle,  and  be- 
haved ^allantlv  in  the  various  .skirmishes 
which  took  place.  He  was  compelled, 
however,  on  one  occasion  to  withdraw 
from  the  main  body,  from  learnin;;  that 
the  English  were  approachintr  Lorhaber, 
with  the  purpose  of  lavin*.'  wasle  the 
country  of  Lochiel.  He  ha.«tened  thither 
to  protect  his  own  possessions,  and  those 
of  his  clan. 

On  returning  to  his  estates,  Lochiel  had 
the  mortification  to  find  that  the  English 
had  established  a  garrison  at  Inverlochv 
wiih  the  purpose  of  reducing  to  submis 
sion  the  Royalist  clans  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, pariicularlv  his  own,  and  the  Mac- 
Donalds  of  Glengary  and  Kcppoch.  Here- 
solved  to  keep  a  strict  watch  on  their  pro- 
ceeding*, and,  dismissing  the  rest  of  his  fol- 
lowers, whom  he  had  not  means  of  main  • 
taining  without  attracting  attention  to  his 
motions,  he  lay  in  the  wo.)ds  with  about 
fifty  chosen  men,  within  a  few  miles  of 
Inverlochy. 

It  was  the  constant  policy  of  Cromwell 
and  his  officers,  both  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, to  cut  down  and  destr'iv  the  forests  in 
which  the  insurgent  natives  found  places 
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of  defence  and  concealment.  In  conformity 
with  this  general  rule,  the  commandant  of 
Inverlochy  embarked  three  hundred  men 
in  two  lig^ht-armed  vessels,  with  directions 
to  disembark  at  a  place  called  Achdalew, 
for  the   purpose  of  de5troyin<r  Lochiel's 
cattle  and  felling  his  woods.  Lochiel,  who 
watched  their  motions  closely,   saw   the 
English   soldiers  come    ashore,    one-half 
having  hatchets  aM<l  other  tools  as  a  work- 
ing |>arly,   the  other  half  under  arms,   to 
protect    their    operations.       Though    the 
difference  of  numbers  was  so  great,  the 
chieftain  vowed  that  he  would  make  the 
red  soldier   (so  the  English   were  called 
from  their  uniform)    pay  dear   for  every 
bullock   or  trc'^  which  he  should  destroy 
on  the  black  soldier's  properly,  (alluding 
to  the  dark  colour  of  the  tartan,  and  per- 
haps to  his  own   complexion.)      He  then 
demanded  of  some  of  his  folio  ;vers  who 
had  served  under  Montrose,  whether  they 
had  ever  seen  the  Great  Marquis  encoiui- 
ter  with  such  unequal  numbers.      They 
answered,  they  coidd  recollect  no  instance 
of  such  temerity.     "  We   will  fight,    ne- 
vertheless,"  said   Evan   Dhn,     "   and   if 
each  of  us  kill  a  man,  v/hich  is  no  mighty 


mttter,  I  will  answer  for  the  event." — 
That  his  family  might  not  be  destioved 
in  so  doubtful  an  enterprise,  he  ordered 
his  brother  Allan  to  be  bound  to  a  tree, 
meaning  to  prevent  lis  interference  iii  the 
conflict.  But  Allan  prevailed  on  a  little 
boy  who  was  left  to  attend  him,  to  un- 
loose the  cords,  and  was  soon  as  deep  in 
the  fight  as  Evan  himself. 

The  Camerons,  concealed  by  the  trees, 
advanced  so  close  on  the  enemy,  as  to 
pour  on  them  an  une.xpected  and  destruc- 
tive shower  of  sh  it  and  arrows,  which 
slew  thirty  men  ;  and  ere  they  could  re- 
cover themselves  from  their  surprise,  the 
Highlanders  were  in  the  midst  of  them, 
laving  about  them  with  incredible  fury, 
with  their  ponderous  swords  and  axes. 
After  a  gallant  resistance,  the  mass  of  the 
English  began  to  retire  towards  their  ves- 
sels, when  Evan  Dhu  commanded  a  piper 
and  a  small  parly  to  go  betwixt  ihe  ene- 
my and  their  barks,  and  there  sound  his 
pibroch  and  war-cry,  till  their  clamour 
made  it  seem  there  was  another  body  of 
Highlanders  in  ambush  to  cut  off  their 
retreat.  The  English,  driven  to  fury  and 
despair,  by  this  new  alarm,  turned  back. 
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like  brave  men,  upon  ilie  fi'"st  assailants, 
and,  if  the  woikiiiL'  pnriy  had  posses>ed 
military  weapons,  Licliiel  nii^ht  have 
had  little  reason  lo  c>)iii;ratiilaie  himself 
311  tlif  result  of  this  audacious  slralajreii). 

He  IruiNflf  had  a  pergonal  rencontre, 
strongly  characlerisiic  of  the  I'erocity  of  the 
times.  The  chief  was  singled  out  by  an 
Lii^lisli  oflicer  of  great  personal  strength, 
and,  as  they  were  separated  from  the  ge- 
neral strife,  they  foiiyht  in  single  combat 
for  some  time.  Lochiel  was  dexterous 
enough  to  disarm  the  Englishman  ;  but 
his  gigantic  adversary  suddenly  closed  on 
him,  and  in  the  struggle  which  ensued, 
bo!h  fell  to  the  ground,  the  officer  upper- 
most. He  wa.s  in  the  act  of  grasping  at 
his  sword,  which  lay  near  the  place  where 
they  lay  in  deadly  slriigiile,  and  was  na- 
turally e.xtendins:  his  neck  in  the  same 
directum,  when  the  Highland  chief,  mak- 
ing a  despera'e  elfort,  graspi'd  his  enemy 
by  the  coll  ir,  and  suaichin>:  with  his 
teeth  at  the  bare  and  oiil-sirciched  throat, 
he  seized  it  as  a  wild-cat  might  have  done, 
and  kept  his  hold  so  fast  as  to  tear  out  the 
w.udpipe.  'liie  otijcer  died  in  this  singu- 
lar manner.  Lochiel  was  so  far  from  dis- 
owning or  being  ashamed  of  this  extraor- 
dinary mode  of  defence,  that  he  wa.s  after- 
wards heard  to  say,  it  was  the  sweetest 
morsel  he  had  ever  tasted. 

When  Lochiel,  thus  extricated  from  the 
most  imminent  da  iger,  was  able  to  rejoin 
his  men,  he  found  tliey  had  not  only  pur- 
sued the  En'.;lish  to  the  bench,  but  even 
into  the  sea,  cutiin;:  and  stabbing  whom- 
soever thev  could  overtake.  He  himself 
advanced  till  he  was  thin-deep,  and  ob- 
serving a  man  on  board  one  of  the  armed 
vessels  take  aim  at  him  with  a  musket,  he 
dived  his  head  under  the  water,  e-caping  so 
narrowly  that  the  bullet  grazed  his  head. 
Another  marksman  was  foiled  by  the  af- 
fection of  the  chiefs  foster  brother,  who 
threw  himself  beiwixl  the  Enslisliman  and 
the  object  of  his  aim.  and  was  killed  by 
the  ball  desi:;ned  for  his  lord. 

Having  cut  off  a  second  party,  who 
ventured  to  sally  from  the  fort,  and  thus, 
as  he  thought,  sufficiently  chastised  the 
garrisfju  of  Inverlochy,  Lochiel  again 
ioined  Middleion,  but  was  soon  recalled 
to  [jochaber  by  new  acts  of  devastauon. 
I.#aving  most  of  his  men  with  the  Roxalisl 
General,  Evan  Uhu  returned  with  so  much 
.speed  and  secresv,  ihal  hi-  ai:aiii  surprised 
a  strong  party  when  in  the  act  of  felling 
his  woods,  and  a-^^aulting  them  suddenly, 
killed  on  the  s[)ot  a  hundred  men,  and  all 
the  officers,  driving  the  rest  up  to  the  very 
walls  of  tlie  garrison. 

Middleloii's  army  being  disbanded,  it 
was  long  ere  Lochiel  could  bring  himself 
to  accept  of  peace  from  the  hands  of  the 


Englisfi.  He  continued  to  harass  them 
by  attacks  on  detaclied  parties  who  slr«L'- 
gied  from  the  fort, — on  the  officers  wIm 
went  out  into  the  woods  in  hunting-par- 
ties,— on  ihe  engineer  officers  who  were 
sent  to  survey  the  Hii;hlands,  of  whom  he 
inidea  large  party  prisoners,  andconfineil 
ttii'in  in  a  desolate  island  on  a  sniail  lake, 
called  Loch  Urtiii'.'g.  By  such  exploits, 
he  rendered  himself  so  troublesome,  that 
the  English  were  desirous  to  have  peace 
with  him  on  any  moderate  terms.  Their 
overtures  were  at  first  rejecled,  Evan  Uhu 
returninij  lor  answer,  that  he  would  not 
abjure  the  King's  authority,  even  though 
the  alternative  was  to  be  his  living  in  the 
condition  of  an  exile  and  an  outlaw. 
But  when  it  was  liinied  to  him  that  this 
would  not  be  required,  but  that  he  was 
only  desiicd  to  live  in  peace  under  the 
existing  government,  he  made  bis  sub- 
mission to  the  existing  powers  with  much 
solemnity. 

Lochiel  came  down  at  the  head  of  his 
whole  clan  in  arms,  to  the  garrison  of  In- 
verlochy. The  Engli-li  forces  being 
dr.iwn  up  in  a  line  opposite  (o  them,  the 
Cainerons  laid  down  their  arms  in  the 
name  of  King  Charles^  and  took  them  up 
again  in  that  of  the  States,  without  any 
menlion  of  Cromwell.  In  consequence  of 
this  honourable  treaty,  the  last  Scotsman 
who  inaintaine!  the  cause  of  Charles  Stu- 
art, submitted  lo  the  authority  of  the 
republic. 

It  is  related  of  this  remarkable  chief- 
tain, that  lie  slew  with  his  own  hand  the 
last  wolf  that  was  ever  seen  in  the  Hii.'h- 
lands  of  Scotland.  Another  anecdote  is 
recorded  of  him  by  tradition.  Being  be- 
nighted rn  some  parly  for  the  battle  or 
chase,  Evan  Dhu  laid  himself  down  with 
his  followers  to  sleep  in  the  snow.  As  he 
composed  himself  t)  re>t,  he  observed  that 
one  of  his  sons,  or  nephew  s,  had  rolled 
together  a  great  snow-ball,  on  which  he 
deposited  his  head.  Indignant  at  what  he 
considered  as  a  mark  of  effeminacy,  he 
started  up  and  kicked  the  snow -ball  from 
under  the  sleeper's  head,  exclaiming, — 
"  Are  you  become  so  luxurious  that  you 
cannot  sleep  without  a  pillow  .'" 

After  the  accession  of  James  II.,  Lo- 
chiel came  to  court  to  obtain  pardon  for 
one  of  his  clan,  who  fired  by  ini.stake  on 
a  body  of  .^thoIe  men,  and  killed  seve- 
ral. He  was  received  with  the  most  iio- 
nourable  disiinction,  and  his  request 
granted.  The  King  desirin;;  to  make  him 
a  knight,  a-ked  of  the  chiefi.iiii  for  his  own 
sw'ird,  in  oider  to  render  the  ceremony 
still  more  peculiar.  Lochiel  had  ridden  up 
from  Scotland,  being  then  ihe  only  nroile 
of  iraveliiiig,  and  a  con«tant  rain  had  so 
rusted  his  triL'ty  broad-sword,  that  at  that 
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mometit  no  man  could  have  nnslieathcd 
it.  Lochiel,  affronled  at  the  idea  which 
the  courtiers  ini^iit  conceive  from  liis  not 
bein^  able  to  draw  his  own  sword,  hurst 
into  tears. 

"  Do  not  rcf^jard  it,  my  faithful  friend," 
said  Kingf  James,  with  ready  courtesy — 
"  your  sword  would  have  left  the  scab- 
bard of  itself,  had  the  Royal  cause  requir- 
ed i(." 

With  that  he  bestowed  the  intended  ho- 
nour with  his  own  sword,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  new  kni<jht  as  soon  as  the 
ceremony  was  performed. 

Sir  Evan  Dhu  supported,  for  the  last 
time,  the  cause  of  tlie  Stuart  family  in 
the  battle  of  Killiecrankie.  Afier  that 
civil  strife  was  ended,  he  grew  old  in 
peace,  and  survived  until  1719,  aged 
about  ninety,  and  so  much  deprived  of 
his  strength  and  faculties,  tliat  this  once 
formidable  warrior  was  fed  like  an  infant, 
and  like  an  infant  rocked   in  a  cradle. 

Talen  of  a  Grandfather. 


LONDON   LYRICS. 

Merchant  Tailors'  School. 


At  Merchant  Tailors'  School,  what  time 

Olil  Kisliop  lield  the  rod. 
The  boys  rehearsed  the  oM  main's  rhyme 

Wliilstlie  would  smile  and  nod. 

Apart  I  view'd  a  liitic  child 

Who  joiii'd  not  in  the  gamt'  ; 
His  face  was  what  mammas  call  mild 

And  fathers  dull  and  tame. 

Pitying  the  boy,  I  thus  addreas'd 

The  pedagoj^ue  of  verse  : — 
"  Why  (lotli  he  not,  Sir,  lilie  the  rest, 

Your  epigrams  reliearsfe  ?" 

"  Sir  I"  answered  thus  the  aged  man, 
"  He'n  not  in  Nature'x  debt  ; 

His  ears  so  tight  are  seal'd,  he  can- 
Not  learn  his  alphabet." 

"  Why  not  >"  I  cried  ;— whereat  to  me 

He  spoke  in  minor  clef  : — 
"  He  cannot  learn  his  A,  B,  C, 

Because  he's  D,  E,  F."  New  Mun. 


WORM  PHILOLOGICiE. 
(For  the  Olio.) 

The  Greek  Language. 

lis  (leg  fecrivains  grecs)  ecrivient  sans  autre 
modele  que  les  objets  memes  qu'ils  retragoient 
nucune  litteratnre  antecedenie  iie  leur  wervoit 
(le  ifuide  ;  I'exallation  poetiipie  s'ignnrant  elle 
meme  a  par  rela  seul  un  det;ie  de  force  et  de 
cindeur  que  I'elnde  ne  pent  ..tieinrtre,  c'est 
le  c/iarme  du  premier  amour, 

.Mad.  nK  Staki.,  sur  la  Literaturk. 


Whatevku  may    have  been  related  of 
(he  grandeur  of  the  eastern    nations,  of 


the  splendid  magnificence  of  Babylon, 
of  the  vast  trea-siires  of  the  Lydian  and 
Persian  kings,  of  the  mystic  learninij  of 
tlie  ancient  Hindoos,  and  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians,  it  is  to  Greece  alone 
that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  inven- 
tion of  those  arts,  which  confer  a  charm 
upon  existence,  and  which  elevate  the 
mental  dignity  of  man. 

The  Orientals  were  luxurious,  but  not 
retiued  ;  they  were  possessed  of  all  the 
materials  of  poetry,  yet  had  no  poets  ; 
surrounded  by  models  of  exquisite  beauty, 
the  arts  of  sculpture  and  painting  were 
equally  unknown, — with  them  vastness 
suitplied  the  place  of  elegance  and  beauty; 
they  were  divided  but  into  two  classes, 
the  masters  and  their  slaves,  strength  was 
therefore  venerated,  since  it  was  terrible  ; 
tlie  chief  end  of  the  powerful  was  to  se- 
cure tlieir  possessions,  and  their  means 
was  terror ;  thus  the  human  mind  was 
held  in  complete  subjection  to  the  wil. 
of  a  superior,  the  slave  fulfilled  his  mas- 
ters mandate  because  he  dreaded  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  disobedience; 
he  dared  not  to  invent,  he  had  only  to 
obey — taste  implies  choice  but  the  effe- 
minate Asiatic  feared  to  choose.  Hence 
arose  those  flagrant  instances  of  absur- 
dity in  eastern  poetry  and  architecture. 
In  "an  empire  in  which  "  an  Amurath 
succeeds,"  where  despotic  decripitude  is 
followed  by  infantine  iinpotency,  it  is 
impossible  the  fine  arts  could  ever  have 
arisen.  It  was  a  free  state  alone  which 
produced,  organised,  and  perfected  them. 
The  progress  of  most  nations  from  bar- 
barism to  civilization,  from  weakness  to 
power,  and  from  ignorance  to  knowledge 
has  been  slow  ;  retarded  by  a  variety  of 
ob^tacles,  and  when  finally  achieved 
many  ages  have  intervened  between  the 
commencement  and  the  consummation  ; 
with  the  Greeks,  however,  their  acqui- 
sitions in  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  was 
as  rapid,  as  their  military  conquests  ;  we 
behold  a  pelasgic  tribe  settled  in  the  fer- 
tili'  plains  of  Ionia,  and  on  the  .sea  coast 
of  the  Pelopenessus,  an  incursion  of  the 
Hellenes  from  The.ssaly  at  first  over- 
powers them,  the  conquerors  and  the 
vanquished  unite,  their  language  though 
diflfering  in  idiom  and  inflexion  is  radi- 
cally the  same,  and  from  this  union  arises 
Greece, — within  a  space  of  time  almost 
incredible,  poets,  philo.sophers,  statesmen 
and  warriors  appear,  and  an  <fra  of  glory 
begin';,  which  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  world  produced  nothing  to  parallel. 
The  first  attempts  of  all  other  nations  to 
emerge  from  ignorance  have  been  rude, 
as  the  poems  of  the  Provencals  in  mo- 
dern Europe,  and  the  works  of  Chaucer 
and  Gower,  our  own  counlrvmen.     This 
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ciepusculuin  which  precedes  the  rise  of 
ii.lellectucil  splendour,  seenis  not  to  have 
happened  to  the  Greeks,  the  earliest  Gre- 
cian poeins  display  a  purity  of  la>ie  which 
received  but  little  perfection  from  tiie 
added  acquirements  of  four  centuries  ;  a 
simplicity  indeed  pervades  the  works  of 
their  elder  poeus,  but  it  never  dej^enerates 
into  'insipidity  or  vulgarism.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Greeks,  as  it  has  descended 
to  us,  unable  as  we  are  to  appreciate  many 
of  its  minor  delicacies — and  utterly  igno- 
rant of  Its  true  pronunciaiion,  is  in  itself 
a  mighty  monument  of  the  intellectual 
labours  of  a  great  people,  more  sonorous 
than  the  Spanish,  more  copious  and  more 
expressive  tiian  the  English,  more  po- 
lished than  the  French,  and  more  me- 
lodious than  the  Italian  ;  it  possessed  in 
the  earliest  periods  of  its  history  an  ex- 
cellence which  the  most  elaborate  re- 
finements of  other  tongues  has  never 
equalled  :  attempts  have  been  made  by- 
some  curious  critics  to  deprive  the  v.reeks 
of  their  claim  to  originality,  much  has 
been  said  of  their  pupilage  among  the 
Phoenicians,  and  many  stories  told  of 
llie  leirned  treasures  of  the  disciples  of 
ijrania  ;  the  charge  of  plagiarism  is  fu- 
tile a:id  absurd,  was  it  the  monstrous 
abortions  in  sculpture  of  the  Egyptians 
that  formed  the  examples  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles  ?  or,  did  the  architect  of  tiie 
Partlienon  copy  from  a  pagoda  or  a 
pyramid  ?  The  original  source  of  the 
Greek  language  was  derived  from  the 
east,  but  how  exquisitely  was  it  model- 
led, the  gulterals  and  the  aspirates,  which 
are  heard  in  Oriental  words,  in  the  Greek 
are  superseded  by  softer  sounds  ;  this  also 
has  offended  one  writer,who  after  praising 
the  beauty  of  the  Irish  language,  con- 
demns "  the  mistaken  euphony  of  the 
ancient  Greeks."  Exquisite  taste,  which 
prefers  the  cawing  of  the  rook  to  the  song 
of  tlie  nightingale. — It  was  a  peculiar 
felicity  in  tlie  Greek  language,  that  it 
admitted  a  variety  of  dialects,  without 
suffering  a  deterioration  in  puruy  or  ele- 
gance. In  other  nations  the  language 
of  the  provinces  is  rude  and  barbarous, 
and  almost  wholly  unfitted  for  the  purposes 
of  composition.  This  was  not  the  case 
with  Greece — the  discrepancy  produced 
no  solecism,  it  was  only  tlie  source  of 
varied  excellence.  The  Doric  and  /Eolic 
blending  a  broadness  of  sor.iid  with  rus- 
tic sweetness,  was  admirably  adapted  for 
the  delineation  of  pastoral  manners,  and 
appears  to  tlie  greatest  advanta^-e  in  the 
beautiful  Idylo  of  Theocr:lus.  The  Ionic 
aliiiuiuti'ig  in  a  concurrence  of  vowels, 
excellfd  in  grace  and  harmony,  and 
Lkitig  lea-t  used  in  con\ersalion,  threw 
a  sidciiiii,    ai!  antique  giaiideiir  over  the 


works  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  added 
beauty  to  the  di-licale  touches  of  Ana- 
creni.  The  attic,  the  most  polished  and 
elegant  of  all  the  dialects,  coiitr.iry  to  the 
forms  of  the  Ionic,  used  contracted  sylla- 
bles, and  delighted  in  brevity  and  preci- 
sion ;  it  was  of  most  extensu  e  use  among 
the  Grecian  writers,  and  adapted  itself  to 
almost  every  variation  of  style  and  genius; 
it  was  alike  suited  for  the  gloomy  grandeur 
of  the  tragic  poets,  and  the  masterly  elo- 
quence of  Demosthenes  ; — it  clothed  the 
sublimity  of  Plato,  and  pointed  the  rail- 
lery of  Aristophanes.  In  addition  to  this 
excellence,  derived  from  a  variety  of 
written  dialecU,  the  Greek  possesses  a 
great  advantage  in  the  number  of  its 
tense*,  and  in  the  elegant  and  forcible  use 
of  those  connective  jiarticles,  by  which 
language  is  explained,  limited,  and 
adorned. 

The  politics  of  Greece  are  so  eminently 
connected  witli  its  literature,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  separate  their  respective  histo- 
ries ;  the  two  governments  of  Sparta  and 
Athens,  alike  in  language  and  religion, 
were  totally  dissimilar  in  their  institutions 
and  their  genius ;  tlie  rigid  customs  of 
Sparta  repressed  the  powers  of  imagina- 
tion, and  made  the  fulfilment  of  duty 
alone  the  highest  good.  Among  the 
Athenians  a  fondness  for  amusement,  and 
an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  genius  ab- 
sorbed all  otiier  feelings.  Hence  they 
passed  from  one  extreme  to  anotht-r  with 
great  facility  and  indifference,  and  hence 
arose  many  of  those  acts  which  have 
stained  the  name  of  freedom  by  connect- 
ing it  with  licentiousness.  The  general 
whose  courage  and  conduct  had  increased 
their  fame  and  territory,  might  by  one 
fatal  mischance  incur  the  displeasure  of 
the  people,  and  be  banished  from  the 
land  he  had  devoted  his  life  to  protect ; 
and  the  philosopher  was  condemned  to 
die,  whose  lectures,  a  few  days  before, 
were  heard  with  admiration.  Y'el,  even 
in  this  ficklessness  of  mind,  there  were 
still  some  consistent  principles  ;  they  ad- 
mired their  poeis  and  paid  them  a  respect, 
which  no  alteration  of  taste  could  induce 
them  to  lessen.  But  this  attachment  to 
amusement,  this  enthusiasm  for  genius, 
which  elevated  them  to  so  high  a  rank 
among  nations,  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  their  rum  ;  freedom,  once  the  darling 
passion  of  the  Greek,  was  forgotten 
among  the  blandishments  of  pleasure, 
and  it  needed  all  the  thunders  of  Demos- 
thenes to  awaken  them  fr>m  their  apa- 
thetic trance.  As  they  declined  in  power 
their  taste  became  corrupted  :  the  sub- 
lime and  the  simple  gave  place  to  the 
bombastic  and  the  pretty,  and  ihc  purer 
doctrines  of  I'lato   were  succeeded   bv  the 
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mystic  absurdities  of  the  Alexandrian 
Sclicoi.  The  last  act  of  military  ijlory 
which  the  Greeks  achieved  was  the  con- 
(juest  of  Persia,  under  the  coirimand  of 
Alexander,  Init  how  different  were  they 
then  from  their  illuslrioiis  fathers  ?  They 
foiitjht  not  for  the  defence  of  their  altars 
and  their  henrths,*  they  were  only  a 
predatory  band,  headed  by  a  youn^  and 
daring  chieftain.  The  conquest  of  the 
east  was  the  most  fatal  blow  which  the 
liberty  of  Greece  ever  received.  Already 
sufficiently  enervated,  they  became  don- 
bly  so  among  the  luxuries  of  the  Ori- 
ental world;  their  subjection  to  the 
tyrants  of  Macedon,  and  their  internal 
commotions  made  them  an  easy  prey  to 
the  incursions  of  the  Roman  legions,  and 
the  last  scene  that  closed  this  fata!  drama 
was  that  in  which  Perseus,  in  chains, 
adorned  the  triumph  of  Paulus  Emilius. 
Such  was  the  termination  of  that  splen- 
did dynasty  of  Grecian  genius,  which 
rose  with  liie  polilical  greatness  of  the 
nation,  and  set  for  ever  a!  its  fall.  , 


am,  an  Agitator, — a  Liberal, — a  Radical 
Reformer  : — the  Hunt,  Cobbett,  O'Con- 
nell,  of  the  literary  world!  And,  in  this 
capacity,  I  call  upon  my  sutfering  public 
to  arise,  and  sluke  otf  the  tyranny  with 
which  it  is  held  in  thrall  by  the  t\pogra- 
phical  dcspois  of  the  land.  What! — 
shall  Murray  be  perpetual  Dictator  of  the 
republic  of  Lelierdoni?  Shall  Colburfi 
and  Loufjnian,  the  Brutus  and  Cassius  of 
the  C(mmionwealth,  conspire  against  the 
usurpation,  and  push  him  from  his  stool, 
only  that  they  may  fight  over  his  suc- 
cession ?  Shall  I'atenioster-row  send  forth 
it!- bulletins,  and  Burlington-street  issue  its 
ukases,  to  paralyze  the  trembling  readers 
who  groan  under  their  iron  sceptre  of  em- 
pire?— Forbid  it,  shade  of  Fust! — Forbid 
it,  ye  lettered  spectres  of  Poets'  Corner  ! 
Once  more,  1  call  upon  3'oa,  my  public  to 
arise  !  'I'he  Phili.'tines  are  upon  us,'^ 
Euplirates  hath  burst  its  bed  ! — and  rising- 
torrents  of  ink  are  about  to  tbrra  one  uni- 
versal deluge, — one  filthy  blot  upon  the 
foolscap  lace  of  nature!  ! 

Having  duly  honoured  this  burst  of  ora- 

tory   with  your  plaudits, — and  the  pros- 
ON  SYMPATHETIC  NUMBERS.        P'^^tive  echo  of  your    "Hear!  hear!" 


[We  have  received  the  following  paper 
from  an  unknown  correspondent,  and,  (if 
course,  cannot  '  form'  any  sort  of  '  con- 
jecture' of  who  the  writer  is.  The  philo- 
sophy displayed  in  the  sentiments,  and 
the  grand  and  imposing  indignation  which 
swells  the  diction  into  eloquence,  must  be 
obvious  to  every  reader.  Dull,  indeed, 
must  bi-  the  iniiid,  and  cold  the  tempera- 
ment, which  would  not  be  excited  by  the 
sympathies  awakened  by  the  cU'-ideration 
o"f  "  Sympathetic  Nunibers,"  in  the  point 
of  view  taken  by  our  correspondent.  We 
have  ventured  to  add  a  few  running  com- 
ments of  our  own  upon  tliis  invaluable 
text,  which  we  hope  the  writer  will  par- 
don.] Ed.  of  Lon.  Mag. 

If  the  title  I  have  selected  should  in- 
duce any  of  my  readers  to  apprehend  an 
enquiry  into  the  doctrines  ol'  Lily  or  Al- 
bertus Magiuis,  let  them  be  undeceived. 
I  am  as  guiltless  of  the  occult  sciences,  as 
of  those  that  court  the  open  face  of  day 
I  am  a  dunce,— a  noodle,— a  "  courteous 
reader,"  like  themselves.  I  could  as  ea- 
silv  build  a  ship  as  write  a  book. 

Having  thus  bespoken  the  sympathy  of 
their  good  fellowship,  I  |)r(ieeed  to  unfold 
the  true  nature  of  my  views  upon  their  at- 
tention and  support :  but  I  do  it  in  the 
strictest  c(uificlence,  and  I  trust  to  the 
iideliiy  of  my  public.     Know  then,  that  I 


*  Pro  aris  et  foci?. — Hob. 


already  warms  ray  very  heart! — you  will 
naturally,  and  accortliug  to  the  most  ap- 
pioved  precedents,  turn  round,  each  to  his 
several  neighbours,  and  demand  my 
meaning  and  intention.  "  Arrah  !  honey, 
what  are  we  howling  ibr  .'"'' 

You  are,  I  verily,  believe,  innocently, 
unconscious  of  the  conspiracy  which  me- 
naces your  ri};hts,  and  violates  the  ancient 
Charta  of  your  literary  liberty.  In  the 
lettered  ease  of  your  well-cushioned  libra- 
ries, clubs,  and  reading-rooms,  ye  are 
little  aware  of  the  plot  which  hath  already 
sapped  and  mined  their  foundations.  Lost 
in  the  lap  of  hot-pressed  luxury, — betray- 
ed into  libertinism  by  the  meretricious  at- 
tractions of  vellum  and  morocco, — ye 
mark  not  the  machinations  of  the  incen- 
diary— ye  heed  not  the  incursions  of  the 
invader!  Philip  is  at  your  gates  I — and 
you  are  reading  Sir  Walter  Scott's  last  new 
novel ! 

Let  your  first  exertions  in  you  own  de- 
fence be,  1  implore  you,  an  examination 
into  the  political  state  of  the  republic  of 
letters.  Who, — look  well  into  the  subject 
ere  you  decide, — who  are  the  real  arbi- 
ters of  the  public  taste  } — "  The  book- 
sellers!" you  reply  with  an  universal  shout. 
True  ! — the  power  of  criticism  itself  is  se- 
condary to  their  omniscient  liul.  Mot 
the  acerb  Edinburgh  ;  the  pungent 
BUckwood, — not  the  Quarterly;  nor 
oleaginous  New  Monthly  ;  not  the  united 
cruet  of  critical  condiments,  can  season 
the  palate  of  the  gaping  public,    like  tlie 
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ipse  dixit  of  a  solitary  bookseller.  "Let 
ttiere  be  fame  !"  quoth  John  Murray — 
ami  who  t;aii:saycth ' 

Secondly,  my  trusty  lectors, — note-lec- 
tors,— imjuire  of  yourselves  what  are  the 
claims  to  whicli  this  factitious  printintr- 
press  renown  is  conceded  r—'I'o  bulk, 
ength, — extent, — 1»>  the  influence,  in 
hort,  of  the  booksellers'  sympntlietic 
numbers  '■  He,  she,  or  it,  which  can 
draw  his,  her,  or  its  slow  length  along 
with  the  greatest  deliberation,  svins  this 
tortoise  race  of  fame.  "  It  was  an  excel- 
lent work,  Sir,"  said  a  modem  bibliopole, 
speaking  of  a  defunct  novel,  which  had 
been  heralded  in  vain  by  that  flourish  of 
trumpets  wherewith,  like  the  besieging 
priests  of  Jericho,  he  batters  down  the 
walls  of  our  understandings,  "  A  very 
excellent  work  !  — tliree  volumes,  post  oc- 
tavo, four  hundred  pages  each ;  a  more 
complete  production  never  issued  from  ray 
press, — yet  it  tailed  ; — did  not  pay  its  ad- 
vertisements '■" 

My  public!  we  have  borne  much  at 
the  hands  of  these  wise  men  ot  Uothani  ; 
but  a  stroke  is  meditated  against  your 
peace,  at  tlie  present  crisis,  which  rie- 
raands  self-defence. — resistance, — venge- 
ance!* So  long  as  three  remained  the 
sympathetic  number  of  the  Row,  I  bowed 
unmurmuringly  to  the  yoke  ot  our  oppres- 
sors. 3  is  a  classical  as  well  as  a  consti- 
tutional numeral ;  it  is  that  of  the  Graces, 
of  the  Destinies, —  of  the  operative  witches 
in  Macbetli,  "  Thrice  the  brinded  cat 
hath  mewed  ;"  Cerberus  hath  three  heads, 
and  a  Pasha  three  tails—  Great  Britain 
hath  three  kingdoms, — a  bill  in  parliament 
three  readings,  and — a  joint  stool  three 
legs !  Scott  himself,  endeared  to  our 
hearts  th-;  annual  arrival  of  three  welcome 
drab-suited  visitants ;  Cooper  flung  them 
at  our  heads,  and  we  pocketed  the  vo- 
lumes and  the  atTront ;  and  we  sho<jk 
hands  regretfully  «ith  Horace  Smith  at 
the  close  of  his  twelve  hundredth  page. 
Bui  then  came  the  vulgar  host  of  imita- 
tors, pushing  their  elhboratc  inanity  on 
our  forbearance.  The  fair  sex  and  the 
foul,  the  thirds  of  wives  and  of  widows, 
overwhelmed  our  creakir\g  shelves.  En- 
glish in  Italy, — India,— Kamschatka  ; — 
Voyagers  on  Sea, — Proscrs  on  shore, — 
combined  against  our  gross  of  green  spec- 
tacles.    Mummies,  and    Last   Men,  and 


*Our  author  had  here  added  the  word 
deatli — we  have  struck  our  pen  through 
it,  thinking  it  merited  only  damnation  (in 
its  histtionic  sense, >— but  we  daren't  put 
the  word  in  the  text  for  fear  «c  should  be 
thought  profane. 


Sinumbra  Men,  and  such  "Mupcnd  fig- 
ments," us  old  Burton  woulu  term  them, 
dared  our  credulity.  Tales  were  unlulded 
bevond  the  tale  of  reckoning  by  the  re- 
tail trade, — and  lez-tal-ionis  was  the  cry 
of  all  the  ritbis  of  immortal  Colburn. 

Can  thro?  thim?«  be. 
And  orercoms  us  like  a  summvr  cloud  i 

Shall  our  modern  Liutots,  instead  of  seek- 
ing among 

The  mob  of  geoUemen  who  write  with  e.iM, 

style,  learning,  comment,  argument,  and 
pitli, — shall  they  simply  demand  of  the 
rising  aspirants  for  applause,  '*  Mow  many 
volumes  P^how  many  pages  ?"  and  u-e 
submit  to  the  result  ?  Shall  the  drivel- 
lings  of  the  diffuse  replace  the  terseness 
of  the  concise,— and  ice  endure  ?  What 
is  their  plea  of  the  expense  of  their  j)utf- 
ing  advertisements  to  til  ?  The  book- 
clubs, say  they ,  will  gorge,  like  a  rapa- 
cious Boa,  any  volume  of  matter  we 
choose  to  present  ;  new  novels  they  must 
have,  were  they  in  fifty  volumes  each ! 
But  must  we  suffer  for  the  avidity  of  our 
country -cousins  ?t 

Go  to— I'll  not  endure  It  I 

Reading  public  !  let  us  resist  the  inno  ya- 
tion. 

But  what  innovation,  I  liear  you  sav, 
and  why  this  outcry  of  consternation  ? 
Turn  your  Argus  eyes  upon  the  colunnis 
of  tile  Time*  or  the  Chronicle;  there  shall 
they  read — 

O'lirians  and  O'Flaharties,  4  volumes! 
Zillah,  a  Tale  of  Jerusalem,  4  volumes!! 
The  Disowned,   by  the  Au- 
thor ol  Pclliam,     .      .  4  volumes  ! ! ! 

>."ote  ye  not  the  result?  Do  ye  not 
foresee  the  yoke  that  is  altout  to  be  im- 
posed on  your  unresisting  neck  r  Consi- 
der it  well  bet'oie  ye  rush  into  the  snar 


t  Certainly  not  ;  country-cousins  have 
no  sort  of  right  to  bore  us  anywhere  but 
in  Ix)ndon,  and  there  only  for  a  fortnight 
in  -May.  This  allowance  is  a  great  deal 
too  liberal  ;  and  if  tlieir  voracious  country- 
appetite  dares  to  soar  from  bcel  to  books, 
and  thus  induce  (he  bibliopoles  to  imitate 
the  size  of  a  sirloin  in  their  publications, 
we  shall  inexorably  cut  them  the  next 
time  they  come  to  town  It  is  lor  us  to 
regulate  what  books  and  of  \.  hat  size 
should  be  published  :  don't  let  u-  hear  of 
their  acting  the  pari  of  '.he  horse-leech't 
daughter,  ciying  "  Give,  give  !" 
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suspend  your  hands  upon  vour  half-drawn 
purse-strings.  Let  not  the  great  names, 
which,  those  of  the  Royal  Family  at  the 
head  of  a  subscription,  are  but  tlic  prece- 
dents of  a  rabble  rout ;  let  not  the  names 
of  your  favourite  writers  allure  you  to 
destruction.  Think  of  four  volumes  from 
the  pen  of  Lady  A. — of  Mrs.  B. — of  Miss 
C;  think  of  fhat  Master  Brook!  and  re- 
sist.* 

Again  I  say  unto  you,  that  the  book- 
sellers make  not  only  our  books,  but 
our  authors.  It  is  well  known  that  during 
the  ])opularity  of  Tristram  Shandy,  noth- 
ing was  bought,  or  thought  of,  but  hu- 
morous productions.  "  We  want  nothing 
now  but  humour,"  said  the  booksellers, 
"  there  is  no  demand  in  the  trade  (or  any 
tiling  else."  And  they  even  mortally  of- 
fended a  Durham  Prebendary,  who  came 
to  London  to  dispose  of  the  MS.  of  his 
Discourses,  by  enquiring  whether  the  re- 
verend gentleman  could  not  contrive  to 
introduce  a  little  humour.  In  France  a 
Jtoiisseaumanie  equally  prevailed.  "  li 
nous  fiml  du  Rousseau.  H e las .'  Monsieur 
le  Professcur  que  faire  de  vus  manuscrits  ? 
tout  fa  lie  vaut  rieii  sans  du  Rousseau .'" 

A  fourth  volume  is  now  the  "humour," 
and  the  "  Rousseau"of  the  trade  ;  but — 

A  fourth,  alas  !  were  more  than  we  could  bear. 

What  has  4  done  in  the  world  to  become 
a  sympathetic  number?  The  fourth 
Henry  of  Franc<»,  and  the  fourth  George 
of  England,  being  illustrious  exceptions  to 
its  insignificance.  The  earth,  to  be  sure, 
has  four  mighty  regions, t  and  the  year 
four  mighty  seasons  ;  but  wiio  would  not 
dispense  with  winter,}:  and  with  Africa, 
and  with  a  fourth  volume  ? 


*  Master  Brook  should  even  flow 
against  the  stream,  should  it  be  necessary. 

t  We  beg  pardon,  respected  correspon- 
dent ;  you  are  not  doing  justice  to  your 
own  argument.  The  earth  has  now  Jive 
''  mighty  regions,"  as  the  land  of  convicts 
and  kangaroos  can  testify.  We  trust,  how- 
ever, that  the  worthy  Bibliopoles  will  not 
take  this  hint,  and  cvam  a,  fifth  quarter 
down  our  throats,  because  the  earth  has 
committed  the  bull  ol  acquiring  one. 

i  Wc  beg  pardon  again.  We  cannot 
dispense  with  winter.  Atrica  we  give  up 
with  pleasure.  Who  cares  for  Algiers, 
Senegal,  Timbuctoo,  or  even  Fernando 
Po,  where  our  navigators  have  named  the 
native  who  has  been  the  kimicsf  to  them, 
"Cut-throat''"  Wc  are  quite  willioi;  to 
resign  Afiica,  even  including  Sierra  jA'oiie 
and  its  foveis.       But    Winter  I  our   good 


To  conclude,  sutler  me,  my  beloved 
public,  to  point  out  the  horrors  entailed  by 
your  submission  in  the  present  instance ; 
let  me  /ore-show  the  occult  mischief  of 
the  number  4.  Our^/ore-fathers — omni- 
ous  sound  ' — endured  this  aggregation  of 
volumes  until  they  sank,  like  Tarpeia, 
overwhelmed  by  the  load.  Think  of 
Clarissa — of  .Sydney  Biddulph— of  Gran- 
dison§.  Think  of  Clelia,  with  her  seven 
heavy  pieces  of  ordnance  pointed  against 
you  !      iliink  of  Cyrus  the  Great — 

And,  lo  !  an  eighth  appears. 

Think  of  this  ;  restrict  your  numeral  sym- 
pathies ;  do  not  let  the  deuce  take  the 
fray;  select  your  favourite  authors  "  by 
one,  by  two,  and  by  three,"  "  Leggiamo 
tu-ti  tre-"  Remember  that  the  true  Bri- 
tish sceptre  is  a  trident,  and  by  that  asso- 
ciation regulate  your  "  sympathetic  num- 
bersy." 


Coimtft>iS. 


SINGULAR   NORMAN    CUSTOM. 

During  Advent,  says  Times'  Telescope 
for  the  present  year,  a  very  singular  spec- 


old,  cheerful,  fire-side,  English  WHnter  I 
Oh,  no!  We  had  rather  resign  the  other 
three  seasons  of  the  year,  (provided  things 
would  promise  to  grow  without  thera,) 
than  frosty-footed,  warm-hearted  Winter. 
We  wonder  at  so  estimable  a  person,  as 
the  Sympathetic  Numeralist  manifestly  is, 
should  dream  of  discarding  jolly  old  Win- 
ter. But  hold,  in  our  eagerness  to  defend 
our  excellent  friend,  we  shall  far  out-step 
iiie  limits  of  a  note.  We  will  write  an 
article  in  his  praise,  when  the  frosts  set  in, 
by  way  of  antidote  to  the  only  heterodox 
doctrine  we  have  found  in  our  esteemed 
correspondejit's  letter. 

§"  We  have  heard,"  says  the  'Edin- 
burgh Review,'  in  an  article  on  Standard 
Novels  and  Romances,  (Feb-  1815,  vol. 
XXV.  p.  331,)  "  that  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
son  was  originally  written  in  eight-and- 
twenty  volumes ;  but  we  suppose  this 
must  be  a  pleasant  exaggeration."  Wc 
hope  so,  indeed,  especially  if  we  are  ad- 
vancing towards  the  same  issue. 

II  Most  cordially  do  we  concur  in  this 
recommendation.  What  are  Reviewers  to  do, 
if  novels  take  it  into  tlieir  heads  to  be  thus 
prolific,  and  come  into  the  world,  like  a 
IlighlaiKl  chii'f,  with  his  tail  on?  It  will 
<lii\e  us  to  disown  llic  Disowned,  and 
to  doubt  whether   "Zillah's  a  Lady." 
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tacle  presents  itself  to  the  stranger,  who, 
unacijuainted  with  tlie  customs  of  the 
country,  finds  himself  alone,  among  the 
corn-fields  and  pastures  of  the  department 
of  the  Eure  et  Loire.  On  everv  side,  he 
can  discover  nolhinjj  but  fires  and  tlanies 
running  over  the  fields,  and  every  now 
and  then  he  hears  a  certani  shrill,  but 
modulated  noise.  This  phantasma^'oria, 
which  at  fir>t  astonishes,  and  even  alarms 
him,  arises  from  the  practice  of  a  very 
ancient  custom,  still  in  iLse  in  this  country, 
and  in  certain  cantons  of  Normandy. 
Every  farmer  fi.xes  upon  some  dav  in 
Advent,  for  the  purpose  of  exorcising 
such  animals  as  prove  injurious  to  his 
crops,  and  for  this  purpose,  he  furnishes 
his  youngest  children  wiih  a  prepared 
flaml)eau.x,  well  dried   in  the  oven,  and 

Erovided  with  combustible  materials.  If 
f  has  no  children,  his  neighbours  lend 
him  theirs  ;  for  none  but  young  and  in- 
nocent children  can  command  these  inju- 
rious animals  to  withdraw  from  his  lands. 
After  twelve  years  of  age,  children  are 
rendered  unfit  to  perform  the  office  of 
exorcists.  These  young  children  run 
over  the  country  like  so  many  little  spi- 
rits, set  fire  to  bundles  of  hay  placed  there 
for  the  purpose,  go  under  the  trees,  and 
flourish  their  torches  among  the  branches, 
l:urn  the  straw  placed  underneath,  and 
continually  cry  out : — 

Taupe*,  chenilles,  etmulots, 

Sortei,  sortez,  de  man  clo<, 
Ou  je  Tou>  brule  la  I  arbe  et  let  i.s. 

Arbres,  arbiisseaiix, 
Uoaiiez-moi  des  pommes  a  aiinot, 

"  Mice,  caterpillars,  and  moles,  gel 
out,  i.'et  out  of  my  field  ;  I  will  burn  your 
beard  and  your  borie>  :  trees  and  shrubs, 
give  me  three  bushels  of  Apples." 

Many  farmers,  says  M.  Cochin,  have 
ijiven  up  this  custom  ;  but  it  is  remarked, 
that  they  have  more  vermin  in  their  grounds 
than  those  who  practice  it.  The  reason 
however,  is  evident ;  it  is  quite  true  that 
fire  and  smoke  will  destroy  ihe  eggs  of 
the  caterpdlar ;  but  as  to  the  mice  and 
moles,  I  must  confess,  says  M.  Cochin,  I 
have  discovered  no  convincing  proof  of 
the  power  of  our  young  exorcists ;  the 
goinJ  people  of  the  country,  however,  be- 
lieve the  remedy  infallible,  and  this  must 
surely  satisfy  the  most  incredulous  !  Many 
accidents  might  be  siippo.-ed  to  arise  from 
this  lawle.ss  assembly  of  \oung  torch- 
bearers,  sciittering  thiir  flames  around 
them  on  every  side : — but  there  is  a  re- 
medy for  all  dansers  ;  this  fire  never 
burns  or  injures  any  thing  hut  the  vermin 
against  which  it  is  direried,  for  such  is 
the  belief  of  the  simple  folks  who  inhabit 
the  De(>aMmei.t  of  tlu  Lure  n  L'>:re. 


CREAM  OF  THE  ANNUALS, 

Continued. 


Smulft- 

Ediled  by  S.   C.  Hal.. 

ADViCE  TO  BACHELORS  AND 
SPINSTERS. 

BY    HORACE    SMITH. 


A  dashing  Captain  of  Hussar<i, 
Dressed  in  the  livery  o("  Mars, 

Mustnchio,  lace,  and  sabre  i — 
Who  tjllcB  goft  nonsense — sings  a  song, 
Welti. »,  quadrilles  the  whole  iiigtit  long, 

I'o  fiddle,  pipe,  and  tabor, — 

Oh  !  grant  me  such  a  loan,  ye  Fates  I 
Some  giggling  girl  ejaculates, 

Whi'Se  heart  is  Cupid's  ^(na  ; 
She  loves  bis  golden  epaulettes, 
He  loves  her  gold  to  pay  his  debts, 

So  off  they  dash  to  Gretna. 

The  Scottish  Vulcao,  who  unlocks 
To  runawa>8,  Pandora's  box. 

That  holds  his  marring.-  charters, 
Soou  makes  them  on--,   and  they  who  came, 
False  worshippers  of  Hymen's  flame, 

Ueturn  as  Folly's  martyrs- 
Forger  of  Gretna  chains  !  that  gall 
And  grlDil  the  very   soul,  couUi  all 

"That  erst  thine  altar  flew  to, 
Their  present  wretchedness  reveal. 
From  thee  such  iron  leurt  uould  steal 

As  once  were  shed  by  Pluto. 

From  foppery,  lucre,  rashness— free 
Your  minits,  if  >e  expect  to  be 

By  marriage  blits  rewarded  ; 
For  it:  pure  joys  can  never  greet 
The  thoughtless  and  the  indiscreet. 

The  forward  and  the  sordid. 

The  knave  who  traffics  In  a  wife. 
Content,  if  rich,  to  take  for  life, 

A  waiitnu  or  a  ninny. 
Will  gain  small  p:ty  if  instead 
Of  Fortune'i'  fool,  he  chance  to  wed 

A  fool  without  a  guinea. 

She  who  for  fashion,   figure,  birth. 
Nut  kindred  tastes  or  mural  worth. 

Her  happiness  will  barter. 
Who  thinks  each  dear   Adonis-love, 
Must  needs  be  constant  as  the  dove, 

Alay  sometimes  catch  a  Tartar. 

Usilets  when  both  are  thus  deceived. 
To  balance  which  is  most  aggrieved, 

Ench  may  laiiient  the  other  ; — 
Nor  nef  d  relations  scold  and  hutf. 
The  wretched  pair  are  sun-  euou;:h 

To  punish  one  another  ! 

Be  not  of  fu:ure  joys  too  sure. 
Rather  the  present  share  secure. 

And  priie  them  ere  they  leave  thee  , 
Distrust  api-earanres.  tor  bliss 
May  Krvel  Iber  ivilli  .1  Juilok  kial, 

U  hen  plottiui;  to  deveive  tiire. 
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The  wise,  the  virtuous,  the  discreet. 
May  oft  in  life's  probation  meet 

Disastious  disapjiointment  ; 
But  Iriends  will  honour  theii)  the  more. 
And  their  own  minds  for  every  sore 

Will  yield  a  healing  ointment. 

Not  so  when  Providence  condemns 
'I'he  man  of  guilt  and  stratagems 

To  ruinous  reverses  ; 
His  own  black  thoughts— the  public  liate, 
His  ill  success  will  agi'ravaie, 

And  prove  his  direst  curses. 


A    WALK    IN     THE    TEMPLE 
GARDENS 

IN    THE    SUMMER    0?    1827. 


Affectionately  inscribed  to  her  companions  in 

that  Walk. 

BY    AMELIA    OHIE. 


There  is  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  vi- 
siting the  scenes  which  we  first  saw  in 
early  youth,  when  youth  lias  long  been 
past",  and  when  life,  which  then  stretched 
■widely,  and  brightly  before  us,  its  pains 
as  yet  unktu)vvn,  and  its  pleasures  only 
too  vividly  anticipated,  is  drawing,  coiu- 
parativelv,  to  a  close 

I  have  recently  experienced  this  pen- 
sive gratification  while  walking  in  tlie 
Temple  Gardens — a  spot  which  1  first 
visited  in  my  youthftd  days,  and  with  a 
bridal  parly  ;  and  1  had  scarcely  taken 
one  turn  on  the  walk  along  the  river  side, 
before  that  long-forgotten  scene  appealed 
in  all  its  gaiety  to  "  my  mind's  eye."  I 
saw  the  beautiful  bride  with  her  bloom 
heightened  by  a  sense  of  happiness,  and 
the  consciousness  of  the  admiration  which 
followed  her  steps  ;  1  also  remembered, 
that  even  in  those  days  of  my  own  un- 
blighted  expectations,  the  instability  of 
human  enjoyment  was  ere  long  painfully 
forced  upon  me;  for  the  lovely  being  in 
whose  bridal  train  I  had  followed  in  those 
cheerful  gardens,  was,  ere  another  year 
had  revolved,  a  mother,  and  a  corpse! 

While  recalling  these  visions  of  va- 
nished days,  1  fell  into  thoughtful  silence, 
til!  I  was  roused  from  my  reverie  by  the 
admiration  which  my  coin|)anions  ex- 
pressed of  the  increased  beauty  thrown 
over  the  scene  li\  the  gradual  approach 
of  twiliclu 

But,  lovely  as  was  the  present  view, 
it  could  not  entirely  wean  me  from  con- 
templation of  the  past,  and  I  began  to  put 
them  in  comparison. 

Theyi  a  full  tide  of  ever-changing  hu- 
man be'ugs  was  running  along  its  walks — 
nnvi,  mv  companions  and  myself  were 
almost  its  oidv  visitants  : — than  it  was 
<'nlivened  by  liw  l)right  sun  of  a  summer 


afternoon — 7i(iw   it   was  clothed    in    the 
pale  tinted  shadows  of  evening,   and  the 
magic    of    light    and    shade  was  rapidly 
spreading  around,  while   the  view   from 
the  bank  of  the   river  was  acquiring   in- 
creasing solemnity  and   beauty  ;   for  the 
mysterious  power  of  twilight  was  making 
the  tall  columns  of  the  shot  manufactories 
appear  as  grand  as  the  more  distant  tow- 
ers of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  lights 
on   the   graceful   arch    of    the    Waterloo 
Bridge  were  reflecting  themselves  in  the 
clear  waves  beneath  ;  still,  it  was  not  yet 
<lark    enough    for    the   windows  of    the 
rooms  around  to  be  closed,  nor   for  can- 
dies to  be  lighted  ;    when,    as   we    were 
walking  opposite  the  high  range  of  cham- 
bers on  the  outside  of   the  garden   gates 
which  fronts  the  river,  I  .)bsfr\'ed   at  the 
very  top  of  the  building  one  single  globe 
of  burning  light,  but  I  could  not  discover 
whether  it  was  outside,  or  inside  the  win- 
dow.    My  companions,  however,  assured 
me  that  it  was  only  a  globe  lamp,  stand- 
ing, no  doubl,  on  the  table  of  the  person 
to  whom  the  room  belonged.     Bni   while 
the    other  rooms   in    these  \a.st  buildin<:s 
lay  darkening   in  the  twilight,   this,   and 
this    alone,  was   illuminated  :    therefore, 
as  we  argued,  the  student  who  occupied 
that  apartment  (if  student  he   was)    must 
be  peculiarly  diligent   aiid  praiseworthy, 
and  as  soon  as  we  had   so  judged  of  the 
owner  cf  the  lamp,  our  imaginations  took 
fire. 

One  fancied    him    a    \oung    barrister, 
who  was  looking  over  his  first  brief,  with 
anxious  and   pleased  diligence  ;  a  second 
suggested   that  he  was  possibly  a  Henry 
Kirke  White — that  beloved, and  lamented 
.son   of   genius, — and   was    burning    the 
evenino;  as  well  as  the  midnight  oil,  be- 
cause  he  was  jealous    of    every  minute 
which  did  not  tend  to  the  improvement  of 
timp,   and  to   a  preparation  for  eternity. 
While  we  willingly  adofited  this  pleasing 
sug^^estion,  we  gazed  on  the  lamp  with  a 
sort  of  reverent    interest,  and  one  of  us 
expressed  a  strong  de.sire  to   ascend    the 
staircase  ao.d  visit  the  interesting  student. 
In  short,  we  were  uttering  a  great  deal  of 
amusing  nonsense,  and  were  watching  the 
lonely  light  with  an  absorbing  curiosity, 
when    one  of  my  companions  exclaimed, 
"  I  see  a  face  ;  "    but,  before  the  rest  of 
us  could  see  it,  it  had  di^aj)peared  ;  pre- 
sently, another  cried  out,'"  I  seea  hand  ;" 
and  the  friend  who  first  spoke  observed, 
"  Yes  ;  I  too  see  a  hand,  and  it  is  litjIU- 
inp  a  segar  !  .'.'" 

In  a  moment  the  sweet  illusion  was  dis- 
solved ;  and  in  the  owner  of  the  lamp 
we  beheld,  insiead  of  the  pale,  interest- 
ing, uitellectual,  self-denying  student, 
a  pampered  sensualist,  indulging  in  Asiatic 
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luxury ,  nnii  eiij'>vin»  his  indolent  leisure 
and  his  5e:;ar  iifier  a  probably  luxuNous 
rej>!isl,  alone,  or  wiih  a  coiii|>:tnion  as 
earthly  and  indolent  as  hnnseif  1 

Perhaps  we  were  a  liltle  mortified  at 
this  di--ci)very  ;  Imt  we  conl,l  not  help  in- 
dulsjinir  ni  the  most  innocent  of  all  i.uijjh- 
ter — lan>jhler  at  onr^eh  e-;,  for  oiir  farita-- 
tic  fancies  :  we  had  also  the  salistaction 
of  knowin?  that  as  we  had  not  de-^'raded 
but  exalted  the  unconscious  object  of 
lljera,  we  had  neither  injured  ourselves  nor 
him  by  the  short-lived  delusion. 

By  ine,  however,  the  little  romance  of 
the  lamp  was  not  soon  foru^otten,  and  it 
made  me  fall  into  a  train  of  serious  thouj^ht 
and  moral  reflections. 

I  could  not  but  roniember  with  some 
bitterness  of  spirit  and  humiliation  of 
heart,  how  often  delu>ions  of  the  ima^^iua- 
tion,  like  those  of  the  student  and  his 
lamp,  had  strewed  thorns  on  my  path  of 
life  ;  but  that,  unlike  the  temporary  de- 
lusion in  the  gardens,  thisfallaci  >ns  fancy 
had  sometimes  clothed  my  days  in  •^loom, 
and  inv  pillow  in  wakefulness.  1  could 
not  but  own,  that  I  had  often  thrown  over 
both  near  and  distant  objects,  the  t:low  of 
my  embellishing  imasinalion,  and  then 
had  reason  to  mourn  over  the  different 
view  in  which  they  appeared  to  me  when 
the  sober  realities  of  life  had  stript  them 
of  their  delusive  coverinsj,  and  that  they 
stood  before  me  as  they  really  were. 

But  was  this  infirmity  of  nature,  ane 
were  these  pernicious  illusions  confined  to 
me  alone  ?  Were  not  my  beloved  com- 
panions of  my  walk  in  tlie  Temple  Gar- 
den, as  liable  to  be  deceived  as  I  had 
been  ?  Were  they  never  to  experience 
a^ain  illusions  and  delusions  like  those  of 
the  lamp  .'  Was  I  alone  exposed  ti  be 
the  victim  of  fancies  which,  though 
equally  absurd,  inijiht  not  be  so  harmless 
nor  so  innocent  .'  Ala- !  I  could  only 
answer  the  question  with  a  p'-reinptory 
no,  especially  as  their  youth  was  as  \et 
in  its  prime,  and  they  had  n  t  the  shield 
of  experience. 

"  Letmelhen,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  en- 
deavour to  impress  the  remembrance  of 
our  evenins  Wtilk  more  deeply  on  their 
youthful  mindj,  by  comniiilinir  an  ac- 
count of  it  to  paper,  and  draw  n;.'  a  moral 
from  ihe  incident  by  which  it  was  dib- 
tinjjuished" 

Yes,  dear  \onni  friends,  I  could  not  be 
satisfied  till  I  had  fulfilled  tliis  task  ;  and 
often,  since  we  parted,  as  1  was  wander- 
ing in  distant  scenes,  ihat  solitary  lamp 
has  beamed  before  my  fancy,  as  if  invit- 
ing me  to  finish  my  manuscript,  and  re- 
proving me  for  my  neglect. 

The  moral  which  1  would  draw  from 
our  adventure  in  the  garden  is  this — the 


necesm'-ii  of  checking  every  tendency  (o 
overrate  llie  value  of  pemom,  puriiuila 
and  thinys,  and  the  propriety  of  endea- 
vouring to  see  ilieiu  as  they  reullij  are. 

I  would  advise  ynu  to  examine  every 
thing  with  the  discriminating  and  sober 
eye  of  truth — supplicating  at  the  same 
lime  the  God  of  all  truth  to  bestow  upon 
you  what  He  alo'ie  can  give — power  to 
sift  the  wheat  frointlie  chaff,  and  to  sepa- 
rate ihe  gold  from  the  dross. 

But  I  must  here  observe  that  if,  through 
the  delusions  ()f  the  iuia^'iiialion,  we  con- 
verted the  inhabitant  of  the  chamber  into  a 
Henry  Kirke  White,  wu  mi^^ht  be  equally 
under  a  delusion  when  we  pronounced  him 
be  an  earthly-minded  sensualist,  because 
we  saw  his  hand  employed  in  lighting  a 
segar — it  does  not  follow  that  a  man  can- 
not be  intellectual  or  spiritual-minded  be- 
cause he  smokes  segars.  His  health 
might  require  him  to  smoke  ;  and  though 
my  first  impressions  were  against  the  fan- 
cied student  when  you  discovered  his  em- 
ployment, a  little  reflection  convinced  me 
that  we  might  only  be  exchanging  one 
fallacy  for  another,  and  ihat  we  might 
still  be  as  far  remov  ed  from  the  truth  as 
before. 

Then,  let  me  again  presume  to  assure 
you,  uiy  beloved  companions,  and  from 
my  own  painful  experience,  that  you 
cannot  be  loo  much  on  your  guard 
against  hastv  judgments  of  persons  and 
things ;  believe  me,  that  a  lively  ima- 
gination is  the  greatest  of  all  enemies  to 
that  true,  sober,  just  view  of  this  world,  its 
pleasures,  its  |,-aini,  its  temptations,  and  its 
dangers,  which  c  institutes  our  safety  as 
we  go  along  the  path  of  life.  But  if  our 
imagination  will  put  in  its  claim  to  be 
occasionally  indulged  as  well  as  our  other 
faculties,  let  its  powers  be  exercised  where 
even  its  loftiest  flights  can  be  productive 
only  of  benefit  and  enjoyment,  namely, 
in  tlie  glories  of  the  unseen  world,  and  on 
the  greatness  of  Him,  who  is  the  light 
thereof. 

The  brightest  dreams  of  fancy  must  fall 
far  short  of  the  reality  of  Him,  and  of  His 
kingdom  ;  for  it  is  written,  that  "  eye 
hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  the  things 
which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that 
love  him."  Those  glorious  sources  of 
admiration  and  interest  can  never,  like 
our  earthly  idols,  change  and  fade  to  our 
view,  calling  forth  in  us  feelings  of  aver- 
sion, contempt  and  disgust,  instead  of 
love,  confidence  and  respect ;  but  while 
we  contemplate  them,  we  shall  feel  our 
hearts  animated  to  desire,  and  encouraged 
to  hope  that,  through  faith  in  the  Re- 
deemer, we  may  at  last  be  permitted  to 
enter  into  those  realms  of  glory  where  no 
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cliaiicfe  conies,  where  "faith  is  lost  in 
sight,"  and  where  we  shall  behold  the 
face  of  Him  "  who  is  the  same  yesterday, 
to-dav.  and  for  ever." 


TO  A  PEARL. 

BY  LORD   PORCHESTER. 


I  have  not  seen  thee  shine  in  crowded  hall 

On  gala  night,  'mill  gorgfoiis  festival. 

But  thou  wert  to  the  southern  stranger  given 

}5y  the  lone  stream  beneath  a  stormy  heaven. 

Anil,  lady,  when  I  took  it  from  thy  hand, 

I  deem'd  there  breathed  no  fairer  in  the  land. 

And  thought  when  last  I   heard  thee  speak, 

no  mi  ml 
More  pure  was  e'er  in  mortal  mould  enshrined. 
At  times  athwart  thy  calm   and  passive  brow, 
A  rich  expression  came,  a  sunnv  glow. 
That  well  might   seem  engender'd  by  the  sky. 
That  canopies  the  maids  of  Italy. 
It  told  that  young  Romance,  a  lingering  guest 
Was  still  the  inmate  of  thy   chasten'd  breast, 
That    fond   illusive   mood,    which  maki-s    us 

still 
Forget,  ID  promised  pleasure,  preseutill; 
That  makes  me  now,  though  years  have  roU'd 

away, 
Cherish  the  niem'ry  of  that  distant  day. 
And  prize  this  relic  of  our  friendship,  far 
Beyond  the  tabled  gems  of  Istakhar. 


EPIGRAMS. 

BY    S.    T.    COLKRrDGE. 


I  asked  my  fair,  one  happy  day, 

What  I  should  call  her  in  my  lay. 

By  what  sweet  name  from  Rome,  or  Gieece. 

Neaera,  Laura,  Daphne,  Chloris, 

Carina,   Lalage,  or  Uoris, 

Dorimene,  or  Lucrece  I 

— "Ah,"  replied  my  gentle  fair  ; 
"Dear  one,  what  are  names  but  air? — 
Choose  thou  whatever  suits  the  line  > 
Call  me  Laura,  call  me  Chloris, 
Call  me  Lalage,  or  Doris, 
Only — only — call  uie  thine  !" 


Swans   sing    before   they   die— 'twere  no  bad 

thing 
Did  certain  persons  die  before  they  sing. 


DEATH  OF  THE  L.AIRD'S  .TOOK. 

By  the  Author  of  If- averley . 

Bernard  Gii.pin,  the  apostle  of  the 
iiortti,  the  iirst  who  undertook  to  preach 
the  protestant  doctrhies  to  the  i3order 
dalesmen,  was  surprised,  on  entering  one 
of  their  cluircl'.es,  to  see  a  gauntlet  or  mail, 
glove  hanging  above  the  altar.  Upon  in- 
(jiiiiing  the  meaning  of  a  symbol  so  inde- 
corous being  displayed  in  that  sacred 
place,  he  was  informed  by  the  clerk  that 
the  glove  was  that  of  a  famous  swordsman, 
who  hung  it  there  as  an  emblem  of  a  gene- 
ral challenge  and  gage  of  battle,  to  any  who 
should  dare  to  lake  the  latal  token  down. 
.<  Reach    it    to    me,"     said   the  reverend 


church-man.  The  clerk  and  sexton  equally 
declined  the  perilous  othce,  and  the  good 
Bernard  Gilpin  was  obliged  to  remove  the 
glove  with  his  own  hands,  desiring  those 
who  were  present  to  inform  the  champion 
that  he,  and  no  other,  had  possessed  him- 
self of  the  gage  of  defiance.  But  the 
champion  was  as  much  ashamed  to  face 
Bernard  Gilpin  as  the  officials  of  the 
church  had  been  to  displace  his  pledge  of 
combat. 

J  he  date  of  the  following  story  is  about 
the  latter  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign; 
and  the  events  took  place  in  Liddesdale,  a 
hilly  and  jiastoral  district  of  Roxburgli- 
shire,  which,  on  a  part  ot  its  boundary,  is 
divided  from  England  only  by  a  small 
river. 

During  the  good  old  times  of  rugging 
and  riving  (that  is,  tugging  and  tearing,) 
under  which  term  the  disorderly  doings  of 
the  warlike  age  are  affectionately  remem- 
bered, this  valley  was  principally  cultivated 
by  the  sept  or  clan  of  the  Armstrongs. 
The  chief  of  this  warlike  race  was  the 
Laird  of  Mangerton.  At  the  period  oi 
which  I  speak,  the  estate  of  Mangerton, 
with  the  power  and  dignity  of  chief,  was 
possessed  by  John  Armstrong,  a  man  of 
great  size,  strength,  and  courage.  While 
his  father  was  alive  he  was  distinguished 
from  others  of  his  clan  who  bore  the  same 
name,  by  the  epithet  of  the  Laird's  Jock, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Laird's  son  Jock  or  Jack. 
This  name  he  distinguished  by  so  many 
bold  and  desperate  acliieveraents,  that  he 
retained  it  even  after  his  father's  death, 
and  is  mentioned  under  it  both  in  authen- 
tic records  and  in  tradition.  Some  of  his 
feats  are  recorded  in  the  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border,  and  others  mentioned  in 
contemporary  chronicles. 

At  the  species  of  singular  combat 
which  we  have  described  the  Laird's 
Jock  was  unrivalled,  and  no  champion 
of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  or  Nor- 
thumberland could  endure  the  sway 
of  the  huge  two-handed  sword  which  he 
wielded,  and  which  few  others  could  even 
lilt.  This  "  awful  sword,"  as  the  common 
pcopli;  term  it,  was  as  dear  to  him  as  Du- 
rindana  or  Fushberta  to  iheir  respective 
masters,  and  was  near  as  formidable  to  his 
enemies  as  those  renowned  falchions  proved 
to  the  foes  of  Christendom.  The  weapon 
had  been  bequeathed  to  him  by  a  cele- 
brated English  outlaw  named  Hobble  No- 
ble, who,  having  committed  some  deed  for 
which  he  was  in  danger  from  justice,  fled 
to  Liddesdale,  and  became  a  follower,  or 
rather  a  brother-in-arms  to  the  renowned 
Laird's  Jock  ;  till  venturing  into  England 
"iili  a  small  e.-cort,  a  faithless  guide,  and 
with  a  light  single-handed    sword   instead 
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of  Ills  ponderous  bi-aiid,  Hobbie  Noble, 
attacked  by  ^su|K?rio^  iiuiiib*!^,  was  made 
prisoner  and  executed. 

\Vitli  iliis  weafHJu  and  by  means  of  his 
ownstrenizlli  and  address,  tlie  Laird's  Ji-ck 
inainttiined  tin-  reputaiion  of  tlie  hebt 
swordsman  on  the  l)<)rder-side,  and  deleat- 
ed  or  slew  many  who  ventured  to  dispute, 
with  him  the  formidable  title. 

But  Nears  f>ass  on  with  the  strong  and 
brave  as  «ith  the  feeble  and  the  timid.  In 
process  of  time,  the  Laird's  Jock  grew  in- 
capable of  wielding  his  weapons,  and  final- 
ly of  all  active  exertion,  even  ot  the  most 
ordinary  kind.  The  disabled  champion 
became  at  length  totally  bed-ridden,  and 
entirely  dependent  tor  his  comfort  on  the 
pious  duties  of  an  only  daughter,  his  per- 
petual attendant  and  companion. 

Besides  this  dutiful  child,  the  Laird's 
Jock  liad  an  only  son,  ujwn  whom  devolved 
the  perilous  task  of  leading  the  clan  to 
battle,  and  maintaining  the  warlike  renown 
of  l:is  native  country  which  was  now  dis- 
puted by  the  English  upon  many  occasions. 
The  young  Armstrong,  was  active,  brave, 
and  strong, and  brought  home  from  dange- 
rous adventures  many  tokens  of  decided 
success.  Still  the  ancient  chief  conceived, 
as  it  would  seem,  that  his  son  was  scarce 
vet  entitled  by  age  and  experience  to  be 
intrusted  »itli  the  t»o-handed  sword,  by 
thf  use  of  which  he  had  himself  been  so 
dreadfully  distinguished. 

At  length,  an  English  champion,  one  of 
the  name  of  Foster  had  the  audacity  to 
send  a  challenge  to  the  best  swordsman  in 
Liddesdale;  and  young  Armstrong,  burn- 
ing for  chivalrous  distinction  accepted  the 
challenge. 

The  heart  of  the  disabled  old  man 
swelled  with  joy,  when  he  heard  that  the 
challenge  was  past  and  accepted,  and  the 
meeting  fixed  at  a  neutral  spot,  used  as 
the  place  of  rencontre  upon  such  occasions, 
and  which  he  himself  had  distinguished 
by  several  victories.  He  exulted  s)  much 
in  the  conquest  which  he  anticipated,  that 
to  nerve  his  son  to  still  bolder  exertions  he 
conferred  upon  hiui  as  champion  of  his 
clan  and  province,  the  celebrated  weapon 
which  he  had  hitherto  retained  in  his  own 
custody. 

This  was  not  all.  When  the  day  of 
combat  arrived,  the  Laird's  J(x:k,  in  spite 
of  his  daughter's  atT"  clionate  remonstran- 
ces, determined,  though  he  had  not  left  his 
bed  for  two  years,  to  be  a  personal  wit- 
ness of  the  duel.  His  will  was  still  a  law 
to  his  people ;  who  bore  him  on  their 
shoulders,  wrapt  in  plaids  and  blankets,  to 
the  spot  where  the  combat  was  to  take 
place,  and   seated  him    on  a  fragment  of 


rock,  which  is  still  called  the  I^iiril  Joek's 
stune.  'I'lice  he  remainetl  with  e_\es  fixed 
on  the  lists  or  barrier,  within  which  the 
ciiampions  were  about  to  meet.  His 
<lau:ihter,  having  done  all  she  could  for  his 
accommodation,  Ktood  motionless  beside 
him,  divided  between  anxiety  for  his 
heallli,  and  lor  the  event  of  the  combat  to 
her  beloved  brother.  Ere  yet  the  figiit 
began,  the  old  men  gazed  on  tlieir  chiel", 
now  seen  for  the  first  time  after  several 
years,  and  sadly  compared  his  altered  fea- 
tures and  wasted  frame,  with  the  paragon 
of  strength  and  manly  beauty  which  they 
had  once  remembered.  The  young  gazed 
on  his  large  form  and  powerful  make,  as 
upon  some  antediluvian  ^iant  who  had  sur- 
vived the  destruction  of  the  deluge. 

Bui  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  on  both 
sides  recalled  the  attention  of  every  one 
to  the  lists,  surrounded  as  they  were  by 
numbers  of  both  nations,  eager  to  witness 
the  event  of  the  day.  The  combatants 
met  in  the  lists.  It  is  needless  to  describe 
the  struggle  :  the  Scottish  champion  fell. 
Foster,  placing  his  foot  on  his  antagonist, 
seized  on  the  redoubted  sword,  so  precious 
ill  the  eyes  of  its  aged  owner,  and  bran- 
dished it  over  his  head  as  a  trojihy  of  his 
conquest.  The  English  shouted  in  triiiiiiph. 
But  the  despairing  cry  of  the  aged  cham- 
pion, who  saw  his  country  dishonoured, 
and  his  sword,  long  the  terror  of  their  race 
in  possession  of  an  Englishman,  was  heard 
high  above  the  acclamations  of  victory. 
He  seemed  for  an  instant  animated  wi[h 
all  his  wonted  power,  for  he  started  from 
the  rock  on  which  he  sate,  and  while  the 
garments  with  which  he  had  been  invested 
fell  J'roi-'  his  wasted  frame,  and  showed 
the  ruins  of  his  strength,  he  tossed  his 
arms  wildly  to  heaven,  and  uttered  a  cry 
of  indignation,  horror,  and  despair,  which, 
tradition  says,  was  heard  to  a  preterna- 
tural distance,  and  resembled  the  cr\  of  a 
dying  lion  more  than  a  human  sound. 

His  friends  received  him  in  their  arras 
as  he  sank  utterly  exhausted  by  the  effort, 
and  bore  him  back  to  his  castle  in  mute 
sorrow;  while  his  daughter  at  once  wept 
for  her  brother,  and  endeavoured  to  miti- 
gate and  soothe  the  despair  of  her  lather. 
But  this  was  impossible  ;  the  old  man's 
only  tie  to  life  was  rent  rudely  asunder, 
and  his  heart  had  broken  with  it. 

The  death  of  tiis  son  had  no  part  in  his 
sorrow  :  if  he  thought  of  him  at  all,  it  was 
as  the  degenerate  boy,  through  whom  the 
hononr  of  his  country  and  clan  had  been 
lost,  and  he  died  in  the  course  of  three 
days,  never  even  mentioning  his  name,  but 
pouring  out  unintcrmitted  lamenlations  for 
the  loss  of  his  noble  sword. 
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THE  WARRIOR. (Frum  the  Annivermry.) 


His  foot  in  the  stirrup, 

His  hamU  on  the  mane — 
He  is  up  and  away, 

Shall  we  see  liim  again  ? 
He  thinks  on  liis  !adye-love, 

Little  lie  heeds 
The  levelling  of  lances 

Or  rushing  of  steeds  : 
He  thinks  on  his  true  love, 

And  rides  in  an  armour 
Of  proof  woven  sure 

By  the  spells  of  bis  charmer. 


How  young  ani  hi>w  comely— 

Lo  !  lodk  on  him  I'.ow, 
How  steadfast  his  eye 

And  how  tranquil  his  brow  ; 
The  gilt  of  his  ladyeluve 

Glitters  full  gay, 
As  down,  like  the  e::gle. 

He  pours  on  his  prey. 
Go,  sing  it  in  song  ; 

And  go  tell  it  in  story  — 
He  went  in  his  strength 
And  returned  in  bis  glory. 


Though  tlie  last  month  of  the  year,  according  to  the  ihree  Roman  Calendars,  was 
not  ori^nnally  the  twelflii  month,  as  at  presuU,  till  the  time  of  Ninna,  who  added 
January  and  Febrna.-y  to  the  ten  months,  which  constituted  the  Romul^an  year. 
According  to  the  division  of  time  as  established  by  Romulus,  the  year  commenced 
with  March,  consisting  only  of  three  hundred  and  tour  days.  Niima's  year  began 
with  January,  and  contained  three  iiundred  and  filiy-tive  days.  December,  ac- 
cording to  liis  calendar,  comprised  but  twentv-nine  days,  and  so  it  lemained  till  the 
Dictatorship  of  Julius  Cajsar,  who,  being  aware  of  the  disordered  state  of  th^  Roman 
Calendar,  thought  it  an  object  worthy  of  his  attention  ;  he,  therefore,  after  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  set  about  the  reforming  of  it.  The  important  task  of  effecting  this 
desired  and  necessary  improvement  was  intrusted  in  cliief  by  him  to  Sosigenes,  a 
learned  astronomer  of  Alexandria,  who  performed  the  labour  imposed  on  him  so  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  "  mighty  Julius,"  that  he  published  an  edict,  commanding 
the  reformation  he  had  made  in  the  Calendar  to  be  used  throughout  the  Roman  em- 
pire. The  improvement  made  by  Sosigenes  partly  consisted  in  adding  ten  days  to 
Numa's  Calendar,  which  augmented  the  number  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-five. 
These  ten  additional  days  were  added  to  the  months  as  follows  : — January,  August, 
and  December  each  received  two,  and  to  April,  June,  September,  and  November 
was  added  one  ;  the  other  five  months  remaining  as  they  were.  By  this  alteration 
December  was  increased  to  thirty-one  days,  as  it  at  present  remains.  The  flatterers 
of  the  odious  tyrant  Commodus  gave  it  the  name  of  Amazonius,  in  compliment  to  a 
mistress  of  the  emperor,  whom  he  had  had  painted  in  the  dress  of  an  Amazon:  but  this 
name  was  abolished  after  that  monster's  death.  Our  ancestors,  the  Saxons,  according 
to  Verstegan,  called  this  month  tvinter-mona(,  or  winter-mouth  ;  but  after  their 
conversion  to  Christianity,  they  termed  it  by  the  name  of  heligh-monal,  or  holy 
inontii.  Another  writer  sav'^,  the  Saxons,  who  could  give  more  satisfactory  reasons 
for  tiie  names  of  their  months  than  we  can  for  ours,  styled  it  Midwinter-m'iiath,  from 
their  entertaining  an  idea  that  when  this  month  arrived,  the  winter  vvas  half  over. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  festive  month  of  December,  which  was  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Vesta,  the  Romans  celebrated  the  following  ceremonies  and  festivals,  being 
permitted  at  this  season  to  play  at  games  of  chance,  which  were  forbidden  at  all  other 
times. 

The  Festum  Fortuna  Mulieb'-is,  or  festival  of  female  fortune,  was  celebrated  on  the 
first  of  the  month,  to  commemorate  a  war  having  ended  on  that  day.  On  tiie  fourth, 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  Minerva  and  Neptune.  The  fifth  was  devoted  to  the  festival 
of  the  Fannalia.  This  feast  was  held  in  honour  of  Faunus,  to  whom  a  g-oat  was 
sacrificed  and  lii>ations  of  wine  were  made.  On  this  day  the  peasantry  indulged  in 
feasting,  merriment,  and  daucinir.  On  the  ninth,  offerings  were  made  to  Juno 
.luijalis,  as  presiding  over  marriage.  Under  this  character,  she  had  an  altar  erected 
to  her  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Rome,  which  bore  the  name  Vicus  Jugarius,  or  street 
of  y  ikes.  The  festival  of  the  Agoiialia,  a  feast  held  in  honour  of  Janus,  or  Agonius, 
was  celebrated  for  the  third  time  in  the  year  on  the  eleventh;  this  feast  was  first  in- 
stituted by  Numa.  On  the  thirteenth,  the  feriaj  of  Septimontinm  was  celebrat  d,  which 
was  instituted  at  the  enclosin<{  of  the  seventh  mount  within  the  compass  of  the  city  ; 
upon  which  occasion  equestrian  eX(Tcises  were  performed.  The  Consualia  took  place 
on  the  fifteenth.  According  to  I>ivy,  this  festival  was  established  by  Romulis  when 
lie  stole  the  Sabine  virgins:  upon  the  celebration  of  which  the  altar  dedicated  to 
Consus,  the  god  of  counsel,  was  freed  from  its  covering,  and  sacrifices  were  offered 
upon  it,  attended  with  great  illuminations  and  equestrian  games.  The  Saturnalia 
commeiu-ed  on  the  seventeenth.  This  solemn  festival,  one  of  the  grandest  observe 
by  the  Romans,  was  consecrated  to  Saturn,  and  at   first  lasted   but  one  day,,  till  the 
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:.iue  i>l  Aii;;ii^iiis,  wli.i  orderrJ  it  to  i-oiitinue  for  lliree  :  j.rterwards  tlie  Sjojllaria  was 
I'oupied  Willi  It,  wliicli  Marti.il  aflinns  lt>ii<;tliei)e<l  the  festival  for  seven  days.  While 
the  Saturn;iluin  fe.i>it  lasted,  it  was  ooiisidered  a  time  of  unlimited  freedom  and  f,'aiety;j- 
all  bus'ness  was  sii.spen  led,  iiolhinij  beinsr  attended  to  luit  pleasure.  The  debates  o 
the  senate  ceased,  the  courts  of  law  paiis<'d,  and  the  academies  were  closed;  all 
ranks  of  people,  rich  and  poor,  masters  and  slaves,  were  considered  on  an  equality, 
and  even  the  serving  men  had  liberty  to  speak  and  act  in  whatever  manner  they 
pleased  on  this  occasion,  without  rebuke  from  their  ma-sters.  Durinjj  this  festival 
sacrifices  were  offered  t^  Saturn  bareheaded,  contrary  to  the  custom  observed  at  other 
sacrifices.  The  sUitne  oflhe^od  was  freed  from  the  woollen  bands  which  enveloped 
it  through  the  rest  of  the  year,  to  commemorate  the  captivity  to  which  he  had  been 
reduced  by  the  Titans  and  Jupiter  Tlie  firjt  estiililishment  of  the  Saturnalia,  Livy 
states,  took  place  three  years  after  the  victory  which  I'osthumins  ihe  Dictator  ob- 
tained over  trie  Latins,  near  the  Lake  Ri^'eUium,  in  the  year  '257.  Auhis  Sempro- 
nius  and  M.  Minutiii?  Auiinriniis  tilliii!.' the  consulship,  after  the  reign  of  Tar'juin, 
the  celebratin;:  of  the  Saturr.alia  was  discontinued,  but  was  resumed,  by  order  of  the 
Senate,  during  the  second  Punic  war. 

Four  othiT  festivals  were  connected  and  formed  a  part  of  it;  these  were  the  Opalia, 
the  Sigillaria.the  Larentalia,  and  the  Juvenalia.  The  (Jpalia  was  in  honour  of  the 
Goddess  Ops  or  Cybele,  and  was  held  on  the  eighteenth.  The  SioiHaria  took  place 
on  the  nineteenth.  This  festival  derived  its  name  from  the  custom  of  persons  pre- 
senting to  their  friends  small  fignres  of  copper,  silver,  gold,  and  even  clay.  Similar 
figures  were  offered  to  Pluto  on  this  occasion,  and  tapers  to  Saturn.  The  Larentalia 
was  held  in  memory  of  Acca  Laurentia,  the  foster  mother  of  Romulus  and  Remus, 
and  wife  of  the  shepherd  Faustulns.  The  twenty-thiril  was  the  time  a|)pointed  for 
its  celebration.  The  Jiiven  dia,  which  took  place  on  the  following  day,  was  insti- 
tuted by  Caligula. 

Between  the  commencement  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Saturnalia,  the  Angeronalia 
and  the  Larariaor  Comi)ilalia  was  oliserved.  The  first  of  these  'ell  on  the  twentieth, 
ami  was  dedicated  to  .\ngerona,  the  goddess  of  silenip.  The  latter  was  solemnized  on 
the  twenty-secoid,  in  honour  of  the  Gods  Lares.  On  which  day  honied  wine  was 
offered  to  Hercules  and  Venus.  The  twenty-seventh,  and  two  subsequent  days  were 
devoted  to  the  offering  of  sacrifices  to  Phoebus.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  month  they  had 
die  fest'val  of  the  Juveniles  Liidi  ;  at  which  time  the  husbandmen  kept  the  Feast  of 
die  Vacunalia  in  the  open  fields,  having  then  gathered  their  fruits  and  sown  their 
com.  At  this  festival  the  Goddess  Vacuna,  who  presided  over  repose  and  labour, 
was  invoked. 

This  month  the  sun  continues  in  the  sign  Sagittarius  until  the  morning  of  tlie 
f'—nty-flrst,  when  it  enters  Capricorn. 

Our  remarks  on  the  natural  appearances  of  December  having  been  anticipated  in  the 
observations  on  November,  what  remains  for  us  to  say  .vill  be  brief.  Shakspeare  calls 
this  month  "  dark  December," and  surely  no  signification  wasever  more  aptly  applied, 
the  short  gloomy  days  of  the  winter  solstice  being  truly  deserving  of  the  term.  But 
this  month,  gloomy  though  it  be,  brings  a  yeason,  de-cribed  by  Lainb,  in  his  '  Mirror 
ofthe  Moiiilis,'  PS  "  coining  all  the  year  (like  a  waiter  at  an  inn),  which  amply 
lepiys  us  for  the  shrewd  and  biting  storms  of  snow  and  sleet,  and  the  drizzling  rains 
which  we  are  compelled  to  bear,  often  to  the  discomfiture  of  our  feelings  and  the  out- 
ward man.  The  season  to  which  we  allude,  all  our  readers,  we  are  sure,  look  forward 
to  with  the  same  never-failing  emotions  of  pleasure  as  onrselves,  hailing  the  happy 
and  jovous  periixl  that  makes  men  happy,  and  brings  but  one  regret,  which  crosses 
the  mind  in  the  ided  form  of  a  with  thai  whispers,  would  that  this  time  could  oftener 
come  ;  but,  alas  !  it  cm  lol  be  ;  and  if  it  wrre,  the  charm  would  be  destroyed  ;  for 
where  should  we  fin  I  the  characteristics  which  tells  us  that  it  is  reall\  Chrisiin  is  that 
is  with  IIS.  The  following  lines,  with  which  we  close  our  page,  are  a  happy  illustra- 
tion of  som.' of  the  festivitio  of  the  approaching  hallowed  s-eason,  wliich  we  hope 
will  be  enjoyed  by    all  our  patrons  without  alloy. 

On  ClirUtmaa  e»e  the  Ih-U*  were  rung  |. 

On  Cluittnia<i  eve  the  mtit»  \v  is  Hung  ; 

ThBt  only  nlfrlit  In  ali  the  year 

S  iw  the  aiuled  prieit  the  chalice  rear. 

The  dimtel  ilonne'l  lirr  klrtle  sliefiit 

The  h'.ill  was  ('.re-seii  with  holly  K'eenj 

Forth  tu  Ihe  ivnoJ  di't  merry  men  go 

To  gather  in  (he  mistletoe. 

Thi-n  opened  wide  the  baron'i  ball 

To  Tarsal,  tenniit,  terf,  and  all. 
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iBiar^  am  CljronoIOQS). 


UlARV. 


iSt.  Andrew, 


Dec. 


St.  Eligius. 


;St.  Bibiana 


-A 


DATK. 


Nov.  30 


Dec. 


St.  LuciiiB. 


St.  Clirysologus. 


1 

.M-  Niceliiis. 


CORRESPONDING    CHRONOLOGY. 


M.  Nicliol:! 


St.  Andrew,  who  is  regarded  as  the  tutelar  anint 
of  lionnie  Scotland,  was  the  younger  brother  of 
Simon  Peter,  the  first  apostle  who  joined  our 
Saviour;  he  was  condemned  to  lie  crucified  on 
a  cross  of  the  form  of  an  X,  A.  D.  3.10.  Tills 
dn^  is  aliso  the  anniversary  of  the  ancit^nt  order 
of  the  thistle,  which  was  first  instituted  by 
Achaius,  king  of  Scotland,  in  7H/. 

Tills  siiint  who  was  born  at  Catalat  about  the  year 
588,  is  regarded  as  the  patron  of  blacksmiths. 
He  became  bishop  of  the  sees  of  Noyon  and 
Tournay  in  641)  ;  after  having  dischargeil  his  ar- 
duous task  lor  nineteen  years  with  the  utmost 
zeal  and  ability,  he  was  favoured  with  the  fore- 
sight of  his  death,  which  happened  on  this  day, 
A.  D.  fi5y,  in  the  7  Ist  year  of  his  age. 

1135. — On  this  day  Henry  I.  surnamed  Bcanclerc, 
surfeited  himself  with  Lampreys  at  Lyons,  near 
Rouen,  in  Normandy,  and  died  XT.  fiS  ;  his  body 
was  brought  over  to  Englant  and  buried  at 
Reading. 

This  virgin  saint,  who  was  a  native  of  Rome,  was 
senttiiced  to  be  tied  to  a  pillar  and  scourged  la 
death,  a.  d-  3fj3,  during  the  period  when  Apro- 
nianus  governed  Home. 

1G'.I7. — The  first  pi-rforniance  of  service  iu  the  Ca- 
tliedr.il  thurth  of  St.  Paul's  took  place  on  this 
day.  The  first  church  of  St.  Paul  was  built  in 
("10,  by  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  on  the  founda- 
tion  of  an  old  temple  of  Diana,  and  burnt  964  ; 
rebuilt  1240,  having  been  150  years  building; 
the  steeple  tired  by  lightning  1443;  rebuilt,  hav- 
ing been  in  great  part  consumed  by  fire,  1631  ; 
totally  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  London  in 
liif'iG;  first  stone  of  the  present  structure  laid 
1681;  finished  1710;  having  taken  twenty-nine 
years  in  the  erection,  and  cost  1.(100,000/  The 
iron  balustrades  round  t!ie  church-yard  are  said 
to  measure  three  furlongs  and   one  fifth. 

St.  Lucius,  King  of  .South  liritair.,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  cliristlan  monanh  of  the  world. 
He  was  the  son  of  Coilus  cr  Coel,  the  seventh 
British  king,  and  sealed  his  faith  with  his  blood 
in  Gi-rmaiiy  .\.d.  182-  Lucius  was  the  founder 
of  the  church  of  St.  Peter's  in  Cornliill,  the  first 
christian  and  cathedral  ctiurcli  in  Lon'lon. 
This  saint  was  bishop  of  Ravenna,  which  see  he 
governed  with  grfat  pruilence.     He  died  A.D.450. 

1664. — On  this  day  James  Duke  of  York,  brother  of 
Charles  II.  when  Lord  High  Adniral,  destroyed 
133  ships  of  the  Bordeaux  fleet. 

Our  Saint  was  bishop  of  I  rier-^.   He  died  a.d.  566. 

I75;t. — On  this  day  Dr.  John  Shebbeare  the  physi- 
cian ami  political  writer  was  pilloried,  for  writing 
the  Seventh  Letter  to  the  ijeople  of  England. 
After  this  ilisgrace,  on  the  accession  of  George 
1 1 1,  he  obtained  a  pension  from  Lord  Bute.  Dr. 
Smollettt  has  introduced  him  in  no  veiy  favour- 
able light,  uu'ler  the  name  of  Ferret  in  Sir  Laun- 
celot  tiireaves,  and  Hogarth  made  him  one  of  the 
group  in  the  third  election  print.  Dr.  Shebbeae 
was  tlie  author  of  Chrysal,  or  the  adventures  of  a 
Guinea,  and  many  voluminous  works  on  politics, 
history,  and  medicine. 

Our  saint,  who  is  considtred  as  the  patron  of  vir- 
gins, childien,  and  sailors,  was  a  native  of  Pataro 
in  Lycia.  He  was  made  aicliliiMhop  of  Myra  by 
Ciuistantine  the  Great ;  in  uhicli  exalted  station 
he  was  f.iined  lor  his  piety     He  (lied  A.u.  343. 

1718. — Died  on  tbi.s  ilay  Nicholas  Kowe,  (."BT.  44) 
the  poet  and  dramatic  writer  ;  of  whose  many 
dramatic  pieces,  none  but  Jane  Shore  and  the 
Fair  l'enilent(aH  unlair  .tdaptation  of  Massinger'* 
Fulal  Dowry)   hold  a  place  on  the  stage. 


5rf)c  ^TapcstrictJ  CTfinmfccr. 


CHitjaitratfli   ^rttde. 


THE  TAPESTRIED  CHAMBER; 

OR, 

THE  LADY   IN  THE  SACQUE. 


For  the  following  interestinff  tale,  bear- 
ing the  above  title,  by  the  author  of  VVa- 
verley,  with  which  we  season  our  pages 
in  a  somewhat  abrid'^etl  form,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  Keepsakb,  one  of  the  rich- 
esit  and  rarest  volumes  ever  given  to  the 
public,  whether  con-idered  as  to  its  lite- 
rarv  or  graphic  departments  ;  and  we 
believe  as  to  the  number  of  its  original 
contributors,  the  proprietor  may  boast  of 
itj  be;n^  unique  ;  for,  a.sfaras  our  know- 
ledge goes,  we  do  not  thii;k  that  the  whole 
Annals  of  Publishing  furnishes  anothe. 
instance  of  a  single  volume  of  three  him- 
dred  and  sixty  pages  po?se<sin2  such  a 
brilliant  catalogue  of  names,  (nearly  for- 
ty,) of  talented  writers,  as  does  the  one 
under  notice. 

If  liberality  and  strenuous  exertion  on 
the  part  of  a  [)roprietor,  to  procure  men 
eminent  in   art  aiid  literature,  have   any 
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claim  upon  public  allontion,  then,  the 
adventurous  and  fearless  speculator,  who 
has  produced  to  the  world  this  (riiimpli 
of  science  and  art,  is  highly  entitled  to 
a  large  share  of  it  ;  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that  his  remuneration  will  be  as 
ample  as  are  the  merits  of  his  splendid 
lomi'. 


About  the  end  of  the  American  war, 
when  the  officers  of  Lord  Cornwallis's 
army,  which  surrendered  at  York-town, 
and  others,  who  had  l>een  made  prisoners 
during  the  impolitic  and  ill-fated  contro- 
versy, were  rcliiniing  t<)  their  own  coun- 
try, to  relate  their  adventures,  and  rep.  se 
themselves,  after  their  fatigues,  there  was 
amongst  them  a  general  officer,  named 
Browne.  He  was  an  officer  of  merit,  as 
well  as  a  gentleman  of  high  consideration 
for  family  and  attainments. 

Some  business  had  carried  General 
Browne  upon  a  tour  through  the  weslern 
counties,  when,  in  the  conclusion  of  a 
morning  stage,  he  found  himself  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  small  cnuntry  town,  |)resent- 
ing  a  scene  of  luiromnion  beauty,  situate 
amidst  pastures  and  corn-fields,  of  smRll 
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extent,   bounded  and  divided  by  badge- 
row  timber  of  great    age  and    size,- 


witb  its  stately  old  church,  the  tower  of 
which  bore  testimony  to  the  devotion  of 
ages  long  past. 

Upon  a  gentle  eminence,  nearly  a  mile 
to  the  southward  of  tiie  town,  were  seeti, 
amongst  many  venerable  oaks  and  tangled 
thickets,  the  turrets  of  a  castle,  as  old  as 
the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  but  which 
seemed  to  have  received  important  altera- 
tions during  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
successor.  It  had  not  been  a  place  of 
great  size  ;  but  whatever  accommodation 
ilformerly  afforded,  was,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed, still  to  be  obtained  within  its  walls  ; 
at  least,  such  was  the  inference  which 
General  Browne  drew  from  observing  the 
smoke  arise  merrily  from  several  of  the 
ancient  wreathed  and  carved  chimney- 
stalks. 

The  general,  delightec'  with  the  partial 
glimpses  which  he  was  able  to  obtain  of 
the  castle,  through  the  woods  and  glades 
by  which  this  ancient  feudal  fortress  was 
surrounded,  determined  to  inquire  whether 
it  might  not  deserve  a  nearer  view,  and 
whether  it  contained  family  pictures  or 


other  objects  of  curiosity  worthy  of  a 
stranger's  visit ;  when,  leaving  the  vici- 
nity of  the  park,  he  rolled  through  a  clean 
and  well-paved  street,  and  stopped  at  the 
door  of  a  well- frequented  inn. 

Before  ordering  horses  to  proceed  on 
his  journey.  General  Browne  made  inqui- 
ries concerning  the  proprietor  of  the  cna- 
teau  which  had  so  attracted  his  admira- 
tion ;  and  was  equally  surprised  and  pleas- 
ed at  hearing  in  reply  a  nobleman  named, 
whom  we  shall  call  Lord  Woodville.  How 
fortunate  !  Much  of  Browne's  early  re- 
collections both  at  school,  and  at  college, 
had  been  connected  with  young  Woodville, 
whom,  by  a  few  questions,  he  now  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  same  with  the  owner  of 
this  fair  domain.  He  had  been  raised  to 
the  peerage  by  the  decease  of  his  father  a 
few  months  before  ;  and,  as  the  general 
learned  from  the  landlord,  the  term  of 
mourning  being  ended,  was  now  taking 
possession  of  his  paternal  estate,  in  the 
jovial  season  of  merry  autumn,  accomfia- 
nied  by  a  select  party  of  friends  to  enjoy 
the  sports  of  a  country  famous  for  game. 

This  was  delightful  news  to  our  travel- 
ler.    Frank  Woodville  had  been  Richard 
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Browne's  fa;,'  at  Kiiwi,  ;inJ  his  chosfii  inii- 
iiiale  at  Christ  Cliurch  ;  their  pleasures 
anil  their  tasks  had  been  the  same  ;  and 
the  honest  soldier's  heart  wanned  to  find 
his  early  friend  in  possession  of  so  delight- 
ful a  residence,  and  of  an  estate,  as  the 
landlord  assured  hint  with  a  nod  and  a 
wink,  fidly  adequate  to  maintain  and  add 
to  his  di^'nity.  Nothing  wjis  more  natu- 
ral than  that  the  traveller  shouLI  suspend 
a  journey,  wh  ch  there  was  iiotlun^  to 
render  hurried,  to  pay  a  visit  to  an  old 
friend  under  such  ajjreeable  circumstances. 

The  fresh  horses,  therefore,  had  only 
the  brief  task  of  conveying  the  tjeneral's 
travelling  carriage  to  Woodville  Castle. 
A  porter  admitted  them  at  a  mcjdern  golhic 
lodge,  built  in  that  st\le  to  corres- 
pond with  the  castle  itself,  and  at  the 
same  lime  rang  a  bell  to  give  warnin;;  of 
the  approach  of  visitors.  Apparently  the 
sound  of  the  bell  had  suspended  the  sepa- 
ration ol'  the  company,  bent  on  the  various 
amusements  of  the  morning  :  for,  on  en- 
tering the  court  of  the  chateau,  several 
young  men  were  lounging  about  in  their 
sportiiij  dresses,  lnokingat,  and  criticising 
the  dog^  which  the  keepers  held  in  readi- 
ness to  attend  their  pastime.  As  General 
Browne  alighted ,  the  yound  lord  came  to 
the  gale  of  the  hall,  and  for  an  instant 
paze<l,  as  at  a  stranger,  upon  the  counle- 
iia:ice  of  his  friend,  on  which,  war,  with 
its  fatigues  and  its  wounds,  had  made  a 
great  alteration.  But  the  uncertaiiilv 
lasted  no  longer  than  till  the  visitor  had 
spoken,  and  the  hearty  -greeting  which 
followed  was  such  as  can  only  be  exchang- 
ed betwixt  ihose,  who  have  passed  toge- 
ther the  inerry  days  of  careless  boyhood 
or  early  youth. 

"  If  I  could  have  formed  a  wish,  my 
dear  Browne,"  said  Lord  Woodville,  "  it 
would  have  been  to  have  you  here,  of  all 
men,  upon  this  occasion,  which  my  friends 
are  good  enough  t">  hold  as  a  sort  of  holi- 
day. Do  not  think  you  have  been  iin- 
watched  during  the  years  you  have  been 
absent  from  us.  I  have  traced  you 
through  your  dangers,  your  iriumplis, 
your  misfortunes,  and  was  delighted  to 
see  that,  whether-Mi  victory  or  defeat,  the 
name  of  my  old  friend  was  always  dis- 
tinguished with  applause." 

The  general  made  a  suitable  replv, 
and  congratulated  his  friend  on  his  new 
dignities,  and  the  possession  of  a  place 
and  domain  so  beautiful. 

"  Nay.  vou  have  seen  nothing  of  it  as 
yet,"  said  Lord  Woodville,  "  and  I  trust 
you  do  not  mean  to  leave  us  till  you  are 
better  acquainted  with  it.  It  is  true,  I 
confess,  that  mv  present  parly  is  pretty 
large,  and  the  old  house,  1  kc  other  places 
of  the  kind,  does  not  possess  so  much  ac- 


coniiiiudation  ris  the  extent  of  the  I'liiwanl 
walls  appears  to  promise.  But  we  can 
give  you  a  comfortable  old-fashioned 
room,  and  I  venture  to  suppose  that  your 
campaigns  have  taught  you  to  be  glad  of 
worse  quarters." 

The  general  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  laughed  ;  *'  I  presume,"  he  said, 
"  the  worst  apartment  in  ymir  ch.itt'au  is 
considerably  superior  to  the  old  tobacco- 
cask,  in  which  I  was  fain  to  take  up  my 
night's  lodging  when  I  was  in  the  Bush, 
as  the  Virginians  call  it,  with  the  light 
corps.  There  I  lay,  like  Diogenes  him- 
self, so  delighted  with  my  covering  from 
the  element  that  I  made  a  vain  attempt  to 
have  it  rolled  on  to  my  next  quarters ; 
but  my  commander  for  the  time  would 
give  way  to  no  such  luxurious  provision, 
and  I  look  farewell  of  my  beloved  cask 
with  tears  in  my  eyes." 

"  Well,  then,  since  you  do  not  fear 
your  quarters,"  said  Lord  Woodville, 
"  you  will  stay  with  me  a  week  at  least. 
Of  g-ins,  dogs,  fishing-rods,  flies,  and 
means  of  sport  by  sea  and  land,  we  have 
enough  and  to  sp.sre  ;  you  cannot  pilch 
on  an  amusement  but  we  will  find  the 
means  of  pursiiiiig  it.  But  if  \ou  prefer 
the  gun  and  pointer^,  I  will  go  with  you 
myself,  and  see  whether  you  have  mend- 
ed your  shooting  since  you  have  been 
amongst  the  Indians  of  the  back  settle- 
ments. 

The  general  gladly  accepted  his  friendly 
host's  proptisal  in  all  its  points.  After  a 
morning  of  manly  exercise,  ihe  company 
met  at  dinner,  where  it  was  ihe  delight  of 
Lord  Woo'lville  to  conduce  to  ihe  display 
of  the  high  properties  of  his  recovered 
friend,  so  as  to  recommend  him  to  his 
guests,  most  of  whom  were  persons  of  dis- 
tinction. He  led  General  Browne  to  speak 
of  the  scenes  he  had  witnessed  ;  and  as 
every  word  marked  alike  the  brave  officer 
and  the  sensible  man,  who  retained  pos- 
session of  his  cool  judgment  under  the 
most  iininitient  danger,  the  company  look- 
ed upon  the  soldier  with  general  respect, 
as  on  one  who  had  proved  himself  pos- 
sessetl  of  an  uncrmiuion  portion  of  per- 
sonal courage  ;  iliat  attribute  of  all  others, 
of  which  every  body  desires  to  be  thought 
possessed. 

The  day  at  Woodville  Ca.stle  ended  as 
usual  in  such  mansions.  The  hosfiitality 
slopped  with  n  the  limits  of  good  order; 
music,  in  which  the  young  lc)rd  was  a  pro- 
ficient, succeeded  to  the  circulation  of  the 
bottle  ;  cards  and  billiards,  for  those  wh  • 
preferred  such  amusements,  were  in  readi- 
ness ;  but  the  exercise  of  the  mornin : 
required  early  hours,  and  nol  long  after 
eleven  o'clock,  the  guests  began  to  retiie 
to  their  several  aparlinents. 
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The  youn^  lord  himself  conducted  his 
friend.  General  Browne,  to  the  chamber 
destined  for  him,  which  answered  the 
description  he  had  f^iven  of  it,  bein^;  com- 
fortable, but  old-fashioned.  The  b'd 
was  of  the  massive  form  used  in  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  llie  cur- 
tains of  faded  silk,  heavily  trimmed  with 
tarnished  gold.  But  then  the  sheets,  pil- 
lows, and  blankets  looked  delis.'htful  to 
trie  campaigner,  when  he  thought  of  his 
•'  mansion,  the  cask."  There  was  an 
air  of  gloom  in  the  tapestry  hangings, 
wnich  with  their  worn-nut  graces,  cur- 
tained the  walls  of  the  little  chamber,  and 
gently  undulated  as  (he  autumnal  breeze 
found  its  way  through  the  ancient  lattice- 
window,  which  pattered  and  whistled  as 
the  air  gained  entrance.  The  toilette, 
too,  with  its  niirroi,  turbaned,  after  the 
manner  of  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
with  a  coiffure  of  murrey-coloured  silk, 
and  its  hundred  strange  shaped  boxes, 
providing  for  arrangements  which  had 
been  obsolete  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
had  an  antique,  and  in  so  far,  a  melan- 
choly a>pec(.,  But  nothing  could  blaze 
more  brightly  and  cheerfully  than  the 
two  large  wax  candles  j  or  if  aught  could 
rival  them,  it  was  the  flaming  bickering 
faggots  in  the  chimney,  that  sent  at  once 
their  gleam  and  their  warmth  through 
the  snug  apartment ;  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  general  antiquity  of  its  appear- 
ance, was  not  wanting  in  the  least  con- 
venience that  modern  habits  rendered 
either  necessary  or  desirable. 

"  This  is  an  old-fashioned  sleeping 
apartment,  general,"  said  the  young 
lord,  "  but  I  hope  yon  find  nothing  that 
makes  you  envy  your  old  tobacco-cask." 

"  I  am  not  p.uticular  respecting  my 
lodgings,"  replied  the  general  ;  "  yet 
were  I  to  make  any  choice,  I  would  |)refer 
this  chamber  by  many  degrees,  to  the 
gayer  and  more  modern  rooms  of  your 
family  mansion.  Believe  me,  that  when 
I  unite  its  modern  air  of  comfort  with  its 
venerable  anlii|uity,  and  recollect  that  it 
is  your  lordship's  property,  I  shall  feel 
in  better  quariers  here,  than  if  I  were  in 
the  best  hotel  Loudon  could  afford." 

"  i  trust — I  have  no  doubt — that  you 
will  find  yourself  as  comfortable  as  I  wish 
you,  my  dear  general,"  said  the  young 
nobleman  ;  and  once  more  bidding  his 
guest  good  night,  he  shook  him  by  the 
hand,  and  withdrew. 

The  general  once  more  looked  round 
him,  and  internally  congratulating  him- 
self on  his  return  to  peaceful  life,  the 
comforts  of  which  were  enhanced  liy  the 
recollection  of  the  hardships  and  dangers 
he  had  lately  sustained,  undressed  himself, 
and  preparid  for  a  luxurious  night's  rest. 


Here,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  this 
species  of  tale,  we  leave  the  general  in 
possession  of  his  apartment  until  the  next 
morning. 

The  company  assembled  for  breakfast 
at  an  early  hour,  but  without  the  appear- 
ance of  General  Browne,  who  seemed  the 
guest  that  Lord  Woodville  was  desirous 
of  honouring  above  all  whom  his  hospita- 
lity had  assembled  round  him.  He  more 
than  once  expressed  surprise  at  the  gene- 
ral's absence,  and  at  length  sent  a  seivant 
to  make  inquiry  after  him.  The  man 
brought  back  information  that  General 
Browne  had  been  walking  abroad  since  an 
early  hour  of  the  morning,  in  defiance  of 
the  weather,  which  was  misty  and  un- 
genial. 

"  The  custom  of  a  soldier,"  said  the 
young  nobleman  to  his  friends  ;  "  many 
of  them  acquire  habitual  vigilance,  and 
cannot  slee[)  after  the  early  hour  at  which 
their  duty  usually  commands  them  to  be 
alert." 

Yet  the  explanation  which  Lord  Wood- 
ville then  offered  to  the  company  seemed 
hardly  satisfactory  to  his  own  mind,  and 
ic  was  in  a  fit  of  silence  and  abstraction 
that  he  awaited  the  return  of  the  general. 
It  took  place  near  an  hour  alter  the  break- 
fast bell  had  rung.  He  looked  fatigued 
and  feverish.  His  hair,  the  powdering 
and  arrangement  of  which  was  at  this  time 
one  of  the  most  important  occupations  of 
of  a  man's  whole  day,  and  marked  his 
fashion  as  muth  as,  in  the  present  time, 
the  tying  of  a  cravat,  or  the  want  of  one, 
was  dishevelled,  uncurled,  void  of  pow- 
der, and  dank  with  dew.  His  clothes 
were  huddled  on  with  a  careless  negli- 
gence, remarkable  in  a  military  man, 
whose  real  or  supposed  duties  are  usually 
held  to  include  some  attention  to  the  toi- 
lette ;  and  his  looks  were  haggard  and 
ghastly  in  a  peculiar  degree. 

"  So  you  have  stolen  a  march  upon 
us  this  morning,  my  dear  general,"  said 
Lord  Woodville  ;  "  or  you  have  not 
found  your  bed  so  much  to  your  mind  as 
I  had  hoped  and  you  seemed  to  expect. 
How  did  you  rest  last  night?" 

"  Oh,  excellently  well  !  remarkably 
well  !  never  better  in  my  life,"  said 
General  Browne  rapidly,  and  yet  with  an 
air  of  embarrassment  which  was  obvious 
to  his  friend.  He  then  hastily  swallowed 
a  cup  of  tea,  and,  neglecting  or  refusing 
whatever  el-e  was  offered,  seemed  to  fall 
into  a  fit  of  abstraction." 

"  You  will  lake  the  gun  to-day,  gene- 
ral ?"  said  his  friend  and  host,  but  had  to 
repeal  the  question  twice  ere  he  received 
the  abrupt  answer,  "  No,  my  lord  ;  1  am 
sorry  I  cannot  have  the  honour  of  spend- 
ing another  day  with  your  lordship  ;   my 
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post  horses  are  ordered,  and  will  be  here 

directly." 

All  who  were  present  showi'd  surprise, 
and  Lord  Woodville  immediately  replied, 
*'  Post  horses,  my  fjood  friend  !  what 
can  you  possibly  want  with  them,  when 
you  promised  to  stay  with  me  ouielly  for 
at  least  i  we»k  ?" 

"  1  believe,"  said  the  general,  obvious- 
ly much  embarrassed,  "  that  I  mi^dit,  in 
the  pleasure  of  my  first  meetin-^  with  youi 
lordship,  have  said  soinetliin!:  about  stop- 
ping here  a  few  days  ;  but  I  have  since 
found  it  altogether  impossible." 

"  That  is  very  extraordinary,"  answer- 
ed the  young  nobleman.  "  You  seemed 
quite  disengaged  ye<terday,  and  you  can- 
not have  had  a  summons  to-day  ;  for  our 
post  has  not  come  up  from  the  town,  and 
therefore  you  cannot  have  received  any 
letters." 

General  Browne,  without  gi\  ing  any 
further  explanation,  muttered  something 
of  indispensable  business,  and  insisted  on 
the  absolute  necessity  of  his  departure  in 
a  manner  which  .silenced  all  opposition  on 
the  part  of  his  host,  who  saw  that  his  re- 
solution was  taken,  and  forbore  all  further 
importunil)-. 

"  At  least,  however,"  he  said,  "  per- 
mit uie,  my  dear  Browne,  since  go  you 
will  or  must,  to  show  you  the  view  from 
the  terrace,  which  the  n.i.'^t,  that  is  now 
rising,  will  soon  displa}'." 

He  threw  open  a  sash-window,  and 
stepped  down  upon  the  terrace  as  he 
spoke.  The  general  followed  him  mecha- 
nically, but  seemed  little  to  attend  to  what 
his  host  was  saying,  as,  looking  across  an 
extended  and  rich  prospect,  he  pointed  out 
the  different  objects  worthy  of  observa- 
tion. Thus  they  moved  on  til!  Lord 
Woodville  had  attained  his  purpose  of 
drawing  his  guest  entirely  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  company,  when,  turnwig  round 
upon  him  with  an  air  of  great  solemnity, 
he  addressed  hun  thus  : 

"  Richard  Browne,  my  old  and  very 
dear  friend,  we  are  now  alone.  Let  me 
conjure  you  to  answer  me  upon  the  word 
of  a  friend,  and  the  honour  of  a  soldier. 
How  did  you  in  reality  rest  during  last 
night?" 

"  Mo*-t  wretchedly  indeed,  my  lord," 
answered  the  general,  in  the  same  tone  of 
solemnity  ; — "  so  mi^erably,  that  I  would 
not  run  the  risk  of  such  a  second  night, 
not  only  for  all  the  lands  belonging  to  this 
castle,  but  for  all  the  country  which  I  see 
from  this  elevated  point  of  view." 

"  This  is  most  e.xtraordinary,"  saidthe 
young  lord,  as  if  speaking  to  himself ; 
"  then  there  mnst  be  something  in  the  re- 
ports concerning  that  apartment."  Again 
turning  to  the    general,  he  said,  "  For 


God's  sake,  my  dear  friend,  be  cant^id 
with  me,  and  let  me  know  the  disagree- 
able particulars  which  have  befallen  you 
under  a  roof  where  you  should  have  met 
nothing  save  comfort." 

The  general  seemed  distressed  by  this 
appeal,  and  paused  a  moment  before  he 
replied.  "  My  dear  lord,"  he  at  length 
said,  "  what  happened  to  me  last  night  is 
of  a  nature  so  peculiar  and  so  unplea- 
sant, that  I  could  hardiv  bring  myself  to 
detail  it  even  to  your  lordship,  were  it 
not  that,  independent  of  my  wi>ih  to  gra- 
tify any  request  of  yours,  I  think  that 
sincerity  on  my  part  may  lead  to  some 
explanation  about  a  circumstance  equally 
painful  and  mysterious.  To  others,  the 
communication  I  am  about  to  make,  might 
place  me  in  the  light  of  a  weak-minded, 
superstitious  fool,  who  suffered  his  own 
imagination  to  delude  and  bewilder  him  ; 
but  you  have  known  me  in  childhood 
and  youth,  and  will  not  suspect  me  of 
having  adopted  in  manhood,  the  feelings 
and  frailties  from  which  my  early  years 
were  free."  Here  he  paused,  and  his 
friend  replied  : 

'*  Do  not  doubt  my  perfect  confidence 
in  the  truth  of  _\oiir  communication, 
however  strange  it  may  be,"  replied  Lord 
Woodville  ;  "  I  know  your  firmness  of 
disposition  too  well,  to  suspect  you  could 
be  made  the  object  of  imposition,  and  am 
aware  that  your  honour  and  your  friend- 
.ship  will  equally  deter  you  from  exagger- 
ating whatever  you  maj'  have  witnessed." 

"  Well  ihen,"  said  the  general,  "  I 
will  proceed  with  my  story  as  well  as  1 
can,  reiving  upon  your  candour ;  and  yet 
distiitclly  feeling  that  I  would  rather  face 
a  battery  than  recall  to  my  mind  the  odious 
recollections  of  last  night." 

He  paused  a  second  time,  and  then  per- 
ceiving that  Lord  Woodville  remained  si- 
lent and  in  an  attitude  of  attention,  he 
related  as  follows  the  history  of  his  night 
adventures  in  the  Tapestried  Chamber. 

"  I  undressed  and  went  to  bed,  so  soon 
as  your  lordship  left  me  yesterday  even- 
ing ;  but  the  wood  in  the  chimney,  which 
nearly  fronted  my  bed,  blazed  brightly 
and  cheerfully,  and,  aided  by  a  hundred 
exciting  recollections  of  my  childhood  and 
youth,  which  had  been  recalled  by  the  un- 
expected pleasure  of  meeting  your  lord- 
ship, prevented  me  from  failing  imme- 
diately asleep.  I  ought,  however,  to  say 
that  tlie.se  reflections  were  all  of  a  pleasant 
and  agreeable  kind,  grounded  on  a  scn.se 
of  having  for  a  tune  exchanged  the  labour, 
fatigues,  and  danirers  of  my  profession, 
for  the  enjoyments  of  a  peaceful  life,  and 
the  reunion  of  tho^e  friendly  and  affec- 
tionate ties,  which  I  had  torn  asunder  al 
the  rude  summons  of  war. 
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"  Willie  siicii  ple;«iii^'  relleclions  were 
stealing'-  over  my  initnJ,atul  irraduallv  liill- 
inij  me  to  slumber,  I  was  suddeii!\  aroused 
by  a  soiuid  like  that  of  the  rusllin<j  of 
a  silkeu  irovvn,  and  the  tappincr  of  a  pair 
of  hii^h-lieeled  shoes,  as  if  a  woman  were 
walkiu-  in  the  apaitnienl.  Ere  1  could 
draw  the  curtain  to  see  what  the  matter 
was,  the  figure  of  a  little  woman  passed 
between  the  bed  and  the  fire.  The  back 
of  this  form  was  turned  to  me.  and  I  couM 
observe,  from  the  shoulders  and  neck,  it 
was  that  of  an  old  woman,  whose  dre3^ 
was  an  old-fashioned  tjown,  which,  I 
think,  ladies  call  a  sacque  ;  that  is,  a  sort 
of  robe  compleiely  loo-o  in  the  body,  but 
^'athered  into  broad  plaits  upon  the"  neck 
and  shoulders,  which  fall  down  to  the 
{2^round,  and  termuiate  in  a  species  of 
train. 

"  I.  thought  the  inlrusinn  sin<;iilar 
enough,  but  never  haiboured  for  a  mo- 
ment the  idea  tliat  what  I  saw  was  any 
thing  more  than  the  mortal  form  of  some 
old  woman  about  the  establishment,  who 
had  a  fancy  to  diess  like  her  grandmother, 
and  who,  having  perhaps  been  dislodged 
tro:n  her  chamber  for  my  accouunodation, 
liad  f()r','olten  the  circumsfance,  and  re- 
turned by  twelve,  to  her  old  haunt.  Un- 
der this  persuasion  i  moved  myself  in  bed 
and  couched  a  little,  to  make  the  intruder 
sensible  of  my  being  in  possession  of  the 
premises. — She  turned  slowly  round,  but, 
gracious  heaven  !  my  lord,  what  a  coun- 
tenance did  she  display  to  me  1  There 
was  no  huiger  atiy  question  what  she  was, 
or  any  thought  of  her  being  a  liviutr 
being.  Upon  a  face  which  wore  the  fixed 
features  of  a  corpse,  were  imprinted  liie 
traces  of  the  vilest  and  most  hideous  passions 
which  had  animated  her  while  she  lived. 
The  bodyof  some  atrocious  criminal  .seemed 
to  have  been  given  up  from  the  grave, 
and  the  soul  restored  i"rom  the  penal  fire, 
in  order  to  form,  for  a  space,  an  union 
with  the  ancient  accomplice  of  its  guilt.  I 
started  u[)  in  bed,  and  sat  upright,  sup- 
portin<£  myself  on  my  pahns,  as  I  grazed 
on  this  horrible  spectre.  The  hag  made, 
as  it  seemed,  a  one  single  and  swift 
stride  tn  the  bed  where  I  lav,  and  squatted 
herself  down  upon  it,  in  preciselv  the  same 
attitude  which  I  had  assumed  in  the  extre- 
mity of  my  horror,  advancing  her  diabo- 
lical countenance  within  half  a  yard  of 
mine,  with  a  grin  which  seemed  to  inti- 
mate the  malice  and  the  derision  of  an  in- 
carnate fiend." 

fThe  conclusion  in  our  next.) 


rFor  ike  Olio.) 
MISS  GRAY  AND  MRS.  BARTON. 

The  sex  ttiat  liest  doe^  music  understaiul, 
And  si-iters  in  the  leHlms  ot  Albion's  land. 

What  the  Mr.  Nightingales  are  as 
brothers  Miss  Gray  and  Mrs.  Barton 
are,  as  sisters,  in  their  respective  talents 
to  the  Cecilian  Society.*  Indeed,  female 
vocalists,  with  capabilities  for  ancient 
music,  are  almost  as  rare  a.s  aloe  blos- 
soms— many  females  though  there  be, 
that  possess  most  of  the  essentials,  but 
who  do  not  thoroughly  love  the  difHcult 
son.'s  and  duets  in  Handel's  Oratorios,  if 
a  few  of  iheir  favourites  are  excepted.' — 
The  true  love  of  melody,  and  of  this  kind 
too,  seemuohave  sirengihened  with  Miss 
Gray's  sircngih  and  grown  with  her 
growth,  in  the  nnisica!  hemisphere  of  sa- 
cred feeling. 

If  practice  has  not  made  her  perfect  in 
t!ie  science  to  which  she  isso  meritoriously 
attached,  the  improvement  she  has  shewn 
by  the  tasteful  and  correct  manner  in 
which  she  executes  pieces  of  great  diffi- 
culty, is  at  once  gratifying,  and  insures 
her  a  large  portion  of  "friendly  and  criti- 
cal approval.  A  good  vocalist,  like  a 
good  actor,  is  quite  at  home  with  the  al 
lotted  pan,  and  hence  with  the  audience. f 
Mis^  Gray's  voice  is  sufficiently  good. 
Like  the  lark,  site  does  not  always  soar 
into  the  highest  element,  nor  "  ever  and 
anon"  remain  bound,  as  it  were,  to  her 
native  liirf.  The  "  hajjpy  medium"  is 
the  more  frequent  course  she  takes,  and 
in  which,  perhaps,  she  most  excels. — 
WiUiout  pretending  to  the  loftiness  of 
Mara,  the  range  of  Billinston — the  "I've 
been  roaming"  notes  of  Cat:ilani — she 
possesses  purity  of  tone,  unimitative  ;  and 
Iter  style  and  execution  aie  her  own.  A 
greater  infliction  can  scarcely  happen  to  a 

•Amongst  the  booty  that  Cyrus  ordered  to  be 
set  apart  for  his  uncle  Cyiixires,  mention  is 
made  ot  two  female  musicians,  very  skilful  in 
their  profession,  who  nccompanieil  a  laily  at 
Susa,  and  were  taken  prisoners  wilh  her, 

t  Socrates  himself,  in  a  very  adv.mced  age, 
was  not  ashamed  of  learning  to  play  upon 
musical  instruments.  Themislocles,  however 
otherwise  esleemed,  was  thought  deficient  in 
polite  accomplishments,  because  id  an  enter, 
tainment  he  could  not  touch  the  lyre  like  the 
rest  of  the  company,  Epaminondas  was 
praised  for  dancing  and  playing  well  upoii  the 
flute.  The  Romans  were  far  Irom  tiMviug  the 
same  opinion  witli  the  Greeks  with  reg  trd  to 
music  and  da-icing,  and  set  no  value  upon 
them.  And  Philip's  cxpn^siou  to  his  son, 
Alexander,  who  had  shewn  too  much  skill  in 
music  at  a  feist,  induces  me  to  be  of  this  opi- 
nion—' .*re  yiiu  not  ashamed,'  said  he,  '  tc 
sins  so  well .'' 
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vocalist  than  noi  hein?  felt  by  the  ac- 
compaiiimeiits — wlielhor  the  voice  be  bad, 
inditferent,  or  jond,  it  is  really  a  misfor- 
tune of  no  mean  consequence.  Tliose 
persons  who  have  seen,  oi  heard,  Mr. 
Cramer  in  an  orchestra,  ran  ap()reciate 
our  illusion.  We  regret  to  say,  very  few, 
if  any.  of  the  instrumental  performers 
who  accompany  Miss  Gray,  atienrj  to  the 
graces  of  her  songs,  or  improve  theiu  by 
their  habitual  exercise.  Feeling,  even  to 
a  sympathv,  in  every  prmcipal  instru- 
mental piano,  ou^hi,  like  the  rays  on  a 
waterfall,  to  add  lUStre,  and  unite  in  the 
effect  of  beauty  and  perfection.  In  Albion 
HaJl  we  have  observed  the  "  crashinjj 
system"  carried  most  exemplary  into  fa- 
sten by  tliiise  gentlemen  whose  better 
ju<lgment  might  alleviate,  and  who'-e 
duties  ought  most  certainly  to  produce 
caaence,  rather  than  i-ul  it  into  discord. 
But  more  of  this  hereafter.  In  her  person 
Miis  Gray  is  at  all  times  neat,  and  she  sets 
a  pattern  to  ladies  (who  are  ajttto  "  be- 
dizen themselves  out,"*)  in  her  dress, 
which  is  very  becoming,  and  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  nature  of  the  place  and 
performance  Her  figure,  too,  iss;enleel, 
and  it  part  ikes  of  no  le  of  the  masculine 
character  which  is  the  aboriginal  nature 
of  the  "  Lancashire  Ladies."  It  would 
be  superfluous  to  mark  particular  sonsrs, 
as  "  I  know  that  mv  Redeemer"—"  Oh 
hadlJubal's  lyre,"  or  "Pious  airs," 
which  this  lady  sin^s,  because  she  is,  an 
"  at  sight"  songstress,  various,  easy  and 
harmonic.  Had  her  career  been  trained 
by  an  eminent  professor,  or  had  she  been 
apprenticed,  as  it  is  termed,  to  music, 
greater  things  might  have  been  done.f 
But  having  said  so  much  already,  in  can- 
dour, and  with  the  same  pleasure,  we 
return  t  >  the  t;lle  of  this  paper,  and  are 
reminded  of  Mrs.  Barton,  who  forms  our 


•  We  are  by  no  ineaDs  desirouu  lo  nee  ladies 
olbsrwise  than  ornamealat,  aud  fashionable 
too,  even  to  a  folly  :  liiit  we  have  obwrved  the 
stricteot  care  to  an  Appropriate  costume  la  the 
female  gingers  at  that  prince  of  ttir  anclrnta, 
the  Hanover  Rooms,  and  nrhicb  is  Imitated  at 
other  concerts,  liioxt  repuliMy,  to  feminine 
appearances.  Her  Lidyahip,  as  an  audltoresa, 
i*  allowed  by  courteay  to  flirt  her  fan,  tows 
ber  plume,  and  latde  sm^ll  nonsense  In  oad 
French  and  wurse  Knglish  ;  but  quietness  and 
chaste  repose  are  orchestral  requii>lli-s  ,  and 
the  I  Lilian  vocaJists,  who  are  'jflen  bending 
in  the  weight  "f  their  costlj  jeweU  and  pearls, 
generally  simplify  their  drevsts  In  their  coo- 
certal  engagemrnt«. 

t  Pericles  first  Introduced  the  prlre  of  mu- 
sic ;  and  it  was  hichly  glorious  to  be  declared 
vietor  in  the  contest.  .E»cbyliis  is  reported 
lo  have  died  with  grief  upon  seeing  the  priie 
•iljudgeil  to  .Sophoclea,  who  was  much  younger 
than  himself.  When  will  the  Cecilian*  p«r- 
sevrre  in  emalallve  contest!  i 


duet  in  writing,  as  well  *•*  engages  oui 
attention  in  hearing.  If  this  lady  is  not 
so  scientific,  nor  has  a  voice  so  powerful 
as  her  sister,  she  inherits  gre  it  sweetne-s 
and  shakes  very  urettily.  Her  notes  are 
uncommonly  well  told  and  exmiisite,  with 
those  of  Miss  Gray  in  the  •  Wavy  Corn.' 
Mrs.  Barton  is  at  once  modest  and  pre- 
possessing, and  unites  many  of  the  qnali 
ties  of  which  a  musical  partner  might  be 
proud  lo  harmonise  in  the  domestic  oc- 
curences of  life,  and  in  which,  "  Con- 
nubial felicity,"  is  "  Dear  liberty  '." 
when  sounding  the  loud  "  Timlirel."  % 

While  fashionable  and  highly  e.xcited 
audiences  are  disappointed,  even  to  dis- 
traction and  fainting,  by  the  coquetry, 
and  hoarsenesses,  and  indispositions  of  the 
Patons,  Ve-trises,  and  other  "  Loves  of 
the  Angels,"  the  Cecilians,  and  their 
friendly  auditors,  have  rarely  a  complaint 
of  absenteeism  in  the  willing  and  obliging 
constancies  of  their  vocalists,  and  particu- 
larly of  those  we  have  embraced, — we 
do  not  mean  otherwise  than,  with  our  pen. 

Mlsculus. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  JOHNNY  ARMSTRONG. 

(Pnr  the  Olio.) 


After  fift)-four  years  earning  dutiful  bread. 
And  discharging  with  leal  the  repose  of  his 
trust  ; 
Johnny  Armstrong,  the  terror  of  thousands,  It 
dead, — 
In  bis  eighty-fourth  year,  he's  laid  down  In 
the  dust. 

By  bis  douMe  cross  eye  that  was  dark  as  'twas 
keen  ; 
By  bis  crumpet-mark'd  face,    nearly  beard- 
less to  shave  i 
By  the  g'lit  of  big  profreas,  the  crown  partly 
►een 
Peeping  out  of  bis  pocket,   for  burglar,  or 
knave, 

He  was  daring  and  drm  In  the  beat  of  the  fray. 
He  was  foremost    to  grasp  In  the  coarse  of 
his  track ; 
And  he  took  more  to  Justice  than  aught  In  bit 
day, 
And  the  Worship-street  wortbips  ne'er  turn'd 
Johnny  back. 

t  The  Oracle  of  Dodoni,  a  city  uftheAlo- 
lonians  in  Epirus,  was  much  celrbraied  ;  — 
where  Jupiter  gave  answers,  either  by  vocul 
oaks  or  doves,  which  had  also  their  language, 
or  by  rrkounding  basint  of  brass,  or  by  the 
mouths  of  priests  and  prieste^ses  :  hence  the 
origin  of  SKuniling  the  tjrass  to  detain  the  bees 
in  their  swarming.  Certain  instruments 
were  fastened  on  the  tops  of  ook»,  which  l>elng 
shaken  b>  the  «ind,  or  by  some  other  means, 
pave  a  confused  sound,  bervius  observes,  thnl 
the  tame  word  In  the  I'hessjllan  UogUAge. 
signifies  dove  and propHeteu,  which  had  given 
room  for  the  fabulnus  tradition  of  dnves  that 
Hpoke;  inllmating  also,  that  (hough  the  beat- 
ing of  brass  produced  Inarticulate  sounds,  il 
was  the  dove  of  peace  that  s4>uke. 
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Jerry  AIler^ha^v,  (reinoling,  was  taught  liy  his 
ken  : 
Huffey  White,  l)y  his   force,  was  consigned 
to  the  law  ; 
Ami  BarriiiKt""i 'hoiii;ht  thesenteelest  of  mf-n, 
Jlost  p  ilitely  !?iibmitted,    when   Johnny  he 
saw. 

There  was  HoUow.iv,  noted  for   ciime   on  the 
Heath, 
And  the  bliick-hearteil  Ilagiierly,    iiiuni'rers 
ot  Steile  ! 
After   conflicts,    when   Johnny    shewed   sieel 
from  his  sheath. 
Gave  their  prowess  as  nought  by  the  trip  of 
his  heel. 

He  cuffed  not  the  ear,  but  his  cuff-  on  the  wrist 

Which  to  •  have   and  to  hold,'    would   to 

safety  convey ; 

And  the  culprits, who  mutter'd  in  vain  to  resist 

Went  to    Hulk,   to  the   wheel,  foi  the  lash, 

or  the  Bay. 

With  the  Leet  and  the  barrow,  the  clipper  and 
scale. 
He  paraded  and  cut  weights  and  measures  in 
twain ; 
That  where  cheating   prevail'd.    bis  research 
should  not  fail 
To  keep  rogues  from  the  light,  over  careful 
of  gain. 

Rire  Juhnny  !  — His  fame  to  tlie   Indies    has 
strt-tch'd. 
And  the  living    Grim  Joey  his  praulis   has 
jilayed  o'er  ; 
But  that  fetch  who  copies  i'.tier  us:ill,  Dkath! 
has  fettli'd 
Him  the  sire  of  police,   that    is    arm  stroiig 
no  more  '  P. 


BLACK    WILL. 
Continued  from  page  31(j. 


We  must  now  return  to  the  ruffian 
Will,  who  was  conveyed  to  a  strong  room 
in  a  turret  on  the  east  win^  of  the  castle. 
After  dressintc  his  patient's  wound,  father 
Alwyn  proceeded  to  the  room  in  which 
the  ruffian  was  confined,  in  the  hope  that 
he  would  receive  soine  ghostly  comfort. 
He  found  Will  sitting  on  a  log:,  and  wliist- 
linjj  a  tune  with  the  most  perfect  indiffe- 
rence ;  he  was  secured  by  the  ancle  by  a 
heavy  iron  chain  fa!«tened  by  a  staple  to 
the  wall,  but  his  hands  .  nd  arms  were 
left  at  liberty. 

"  Well,  Sir  Priest,"  <rrowled  the  ruf- 
fian, "  what  dost  thoii  seek  ?" 

"  To  prepare  ihee  for  anolher  state," 
vejilied  the  monk. 

"  Then  let  us  have  a  sioiip  of  wine 
ore  thou  beginnest,"  returned  Will,  "  for 
my  throat  is  horribly  parched,  and  I  am 
r(jt  fit  to  talk  or  pray  'lill  1  have  welted 
it." 

"  Shame  on  liiee,  thou  scoffer,"  re- 
plied the  monk,  "  think  not  on  the  lhin<:;s 
"f  this  world,    hnl   prepare   to    ineel   tin 


fate;  for  in  a  few  hours  thou  wilt  quit 
this  world,  and  stand  before  the  judgment 
seat  of  God — repent  thee  of  thy  crimes, 
and  throw  thyself  at  the  foot  of  the  cross, 
for  mercy  in  this  world  thou  can'st  never 
hcipe  to  find." 

"  Nor  inercy  will  I  ever  crave  from 
aught  born  of  woman,"  replied  the  ruf- 
fian. "  I  fear  not  the  vengeance  of  thy 
lord,  let  him  do  his  wor.'t." 

"  Will  thou  confess,  then,  and  be  .shri- 
ven of  thy  sins  ?" 

"  No  !"  thundered  Will.  "  I  fear  not 
to  die  ;  cowards  only  have  the  axe  and 
the  gallows  before  their  eyes,  but  they 
will  never  fright  me  ;  my  time  is  not  yet 
come  ;  and  if  it  were,  the  hangman  will 
not  have  my  doublet ;  for  hearkee, 

"  Lanre  or  partizan  or  brand. 
Wielded  by  anv  mortal  hand, 
'I'hou  may'st  never  fear; 
Nor  bow  of  yew,  nor  staff  of  ash, 
Nor  sturdy  bill-man's  deadly  gash. 
Nor  hangman's  hempen  gear." 

No,  no,  lough  hemp  nor  sharp  .steel  will 
never  h.irin  Will  Hamlyn,  so  get  thee 
aw.iy.  Sir  Priest — I  want  not  thy  com- 
pany." 

"  Shame  on  thee  :  repent  and  be  shriv 
ed  :    Ihe   blood  of  ihe  poor  flelcher,  on 
whose  body   thou   did'st  do   so   vile   and 
cowardly  a  murther,  cries  aloud  for  ven- 
geance !" 

"  Get  Ihee  gone,"  cried  Will,  in  a 
voice  almost  inarticulate  with  pa.ssion  ; — 
"  Tratup  off,  or  may  the  fiend  rive  me  if 
I  do  not  spoil  thy  sermon." 

''  Then  God  have  mercy  on  thv  soul!" 
ejaculated  the  monk  ;  and  closing  (he 
door,  he  retired.  ( hi  the  following  morn- 
ing, a  .servant  was  sent  with  some  food  to 
Will's  prison,  when  on  opening  the  door, 
he  was  astonished  !o  find  the  room  empty. 
The  chain  by  which  the  ruffian  had  been 
secured  was  broken  ;  and  one  of  the  iron 
bars  of  the  window  having  been  forced 
away,  he  had  got  clear  off.  Sir  .John 
sharply  reprimanded  his  men  for  not  pla- 
cing ihe  ruffian  in  stronger  confinement. 
He  visited  Blount  frequently,  and  desired 
that  he  should  receive  every  attention. 
Blount's  wound  healed  fast,  and  he  daily 
gained  streiigih.  Bertha  visited  him  often, 
and  Father  Alwyn  was  not  long  in  per- 
ceiving that  his  patieiii's  pidse  changed, 
and  his  colour  went  whenever  she  entered 
the  room.  This  gave  the  good  monk  no 
little  tineasiness,  as  he  foresaw  the  con- 
sequence of  its  being  discovered  by  Sir 
.John  ;  he  therefore,  one  day,  while  sitting 
alone  with  Blount,  inentioned  his  suspi- 
cious. BUumt  coloured  deeply,  while  the 
monk  said — 

"   Alas,  (hen,  '(is  too  true  (hat  thou 
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hasl  suffered  the  beauty  of  ihis  maiden  to 
lead  thee  from  thy  duly  ;  fye  on  thee,  my 
son  ;  this  is  but  a  poor  requital  fur  Sir 
John's  kindness." 

"  Forgive  me,  father,"  replied  Blount, 
"  I  have  not  nejjlected  niy  duty  since 
I  entereil  the  service  of  Sir  John  ;  and 
God  forfeiid  that  I  should  repay  his  hou.i- 
ty  with  ingratitude  ;  'tis  too  true  iliat  the 
cliarms  of  my  beautiful  mistress  have 
cre.ited  in  my  breast  feelin<r<  which  I  was 
before  a  stranjjer  to.  Oh,  woe  the  day 
when  I  first  beheld  her  ;it  the  tournament 
in  the  Chepe  1  there  did  she  eclipse  all  the 
beauties  of  the  court.  Father,  hast  thou 
ever  loved  1  Perchance  thou  hast,  for 
thou  wert  once  youn?.  If  thou  hast  not, 
I  cannot  paint  io  thee  the  pan°:s  which  1 
ha\e  felt,  and  Lhou  can'st  not  sorrow  with 
one  so  wretched.  Had  it  not  been  my  lot 
to  have  met  with  that  ruffian  Will,  1 
should,  ere  :hi>,  have  left  Sir  John,  and 
bade  adieu  to  my  heart's  idol  ;  for  I  well 
know  'tis  madness  to  remain  here  ;  I  love 
Bertha,  but •" 

As  he  spoke  this,  Sir  John  burst  into 
the  room,  his  countenance  crimsoned  with 
rage,  and  his  eyes  flashing  vens^eance. 

"  Thou  base  hind,"  cried  he,  "  am  I 
bearded  in  mine  own  house  .'  Thus  then  I 
spill  thy  base  blood  to  wash  out  the  dain- 
ninfr  insult  thou  would'st  put  upon  me." 
As  he  spoke,  with  his  left  hand  he 
drafted  Blount  from  his  pallet,  and  un- 
sheathed his  sword  with  his  ri°;ht.  Blount, 
enfeebled  by  his  illness,  could  make  no 
resistance,  and  Sir  John,  dashing  him  to 
the  ground,  raised  his  arm  to  pierce  him 
through,  when  the  monk  sprung  forward, 
and  rendered  desperate  by  the  danger  of 
his  patient,  clung  to  the  knight,  crying — 
"  Hold,  my  son,  forbear! — why  this 
madness?"  But  Sir  John  heeded  him 
not,  and  vainly  endeavoured  to  shake  him 
oflF:  the  monk  held  him  tightly. 

"  Madman,"  cned  he,  "why  dost  thou 
set k  10  shed  the  blood  of  thb  youth  .' — 
What  crime  his  he  committed,  that  thou 
should* >t  desire  his  life  ?" 

'■'  Unhand  me,  father,"  cried  Sir  John  ; 
"  unhand  me  ;  by  the  mass  he  dies  this 
insUnt !" 

"  I  will  not,"  cried  the  monk,  "  so 
long  as  my  old  frame  will  hold  out.  Put 
up  thy  sword  and  leave  the  room.  I  will 
come  to  thee  and  explain  all.  Shame, 
shame  on  thy  knighthood  1  would'st  thou 
slay  thy  servant .'" 

This  reproach  had  the  effect  of  appeas- 
ing in  some  degree  the  knight's  anger, 
and  sheathing  bis  sword  he  said  to  Blount, 
*'  Look  to  thyiself,  sirrah,  we  must  have 
a  reckoning,  and  that  right  early." — He 
then  left  the  room,  but  suddenly  returned, 
and  continued, — "  If  I  hear  aught  of  her 


tliat  thou  hast  dared  to  talk  of  love,  I'll 
liave  thee  torn  asunder  by  my  horses." 
Ho  then  pa.ssed  out,  and  meeting  a  ser- 
vant, he  said,  "  Seek  iliy  mistress  ;  she  is 
in  the  close  adjoining  the  park,  bid  hfr 
attend  me  instantly."  The  man  obeyed, 
and  Sir  John  hurried  to  his  own  room. 

Father  Alwyn  assi-ted  Blount  to  regain 
his  pallet,  on  which  he  sunk  exhausted. 
"  I  must  now  leave  thee,"  said  tlie  monk, 
"be  of  good  cheer,  I  will  appease  Sir 
John's  wrath.  He  left  Blount,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  knight's  room,  and  found 
him  pacinu  up  and  down  the  apartment 
in  great  agitation  of  mind,  the  blood  had 
fors^iken  his  cheeks  and  he  looked  pale 
and  <.'hastly. 

"Father,"  said  the  knight,  "sit  ye 
down  ;  I  would  have  ye  tell  me,  and  tell 
ine  true,  how  long  this  base  groom  has 
dared  to  think  of  loving  my  child  ; 
knows  she  aught  of  it  ?  If  the  knave 
haN  dared  to  talk  to  her  of  love,  thou  nor 
a  legion  of  thy  brothers  shall  protect  him, 
no,  not  if  he  seeks  shelter  in  the  convent : 
I  will  pursue  him  thither  and  slay  him  ; 
aye,  though  he  should  be  at  the  foot  of 
the  allar." 

"  Moderate  thy  anger,  my  son,''  re- 
plied the  monk,  "  he  raeriis  not  such  treat- 
ment ;  'tis  true  he  has  loved  your 
daughter." 

"  Ah  '.  sayesl  thou  so,"  cried  Sir  John, 
startin;^  up  and  grasping  the  handle  of  his 
dagger — 

"  Peace,  peace,  my  son,  have  patience 
and  I  will  tell  thee  all ;  he  has  loved, 
and  too  w-ell  knew  the  danger  of  encou- 
raging his  pass.on  ;  the  evening  he  en- 
countered that  ■  ruffian  was  the  last  he 
thought  of  passing  under  your  roof; 
'twas  your  daughter,  and  the  fear  of  your 
displeasure  which  induced  him  to  leave- 
now  confess  if — 

As  the  monk  spoke,  the  man  whom 
Sir  John  had  dispatched  for  his  daughter, 
entered  the  room  breathless.' 

"  Arm  !  arm!"  said  he;  "  my  mis- 
tress has  been  captured  by  a  troop  of 
men." 

"  What  mean  ye  ?"  inquired  Sir  John 
in  a  tone  of  alarm. 

♦'  First  order  the  gates  to  be  shut,"  re- 
plied the  man,  *'  for  the  danger  is  press- 
ing." 

"  Peace,  thou  babbling  knave,"  cried 
Sir  John,  "  bring  ine  my  coat  of  mail, 
and  tell  Old  Gabriel  to  ring  the  alarum 
bell,  to  call  in  the  knaves  from  the 
village.' 

"  'Tis  useless,"  replied  the  man,  "  tLey 
are  some  thousands  strong,  and  the  main 
body  have  halted  on  the  heath  ;  they  are 
headed  by  one  who  calls  himself  Morti- 
mer ;    the   party    who  have   seized    our 
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mistress  is  led  by  that  fiend  in  human 
shape  who  escaped  from  the  strong  room 
in  the  turret." 

"  Then  all  is  lost,"  cried  Sir  John,  as 
he  clasped  his  hands  in  despair ;  — 
"quick,  bar  the  jrates  and  bid  the  men 
hold  themselves  in  readiness ;  we  can 
keep  the  castle  against  tiieni  ;  'tis  better 
to  tall  with  arms  in  our  hands  than  ask 
quarter  of  such  a  crew  of  ruffians."  Then 
his  thoughts  recurring  to  his  daugliter,  he 
ground  his  teeth  with  rage,  and  his  eyes 
flashed  fiercely.  "  The  fiend  seize  these 
wretches,"  cried  he  ;  "  if  they  should 
dare  to  use  my  Bertha  roughly,  I'll  have 
a  bloody  vengeance." 

•'  Calm  yourself  my  son,"  said  the 
monk,  "if  it  be  true  that  the  villain 
Will  Hamlyii  is  the  leader  of  the  band 
who  liave  seized  your  daugliter,  I  can 
save  her  ;  here,  is  a  scroll  which  contains 
the  names  of  a  number  of  men  whom  I 
never  heard  of,  and  here  is  an  agreement 
to  deliver  them  up  to  justice  for  fifty 
marks.  I  found  it  in  the  turret  where  this 
ruffian  was  confined  ;  these  men  are  his 
victims  ;  but  how  can  they  be  warned  of 
their  peril  ?" 

A  loud  shout  was  heard  at  this  mo- 
ment on  tiie  outside  of  the  castle,  and 
the  knight  starting  up,  hurried  to  the 
battlement  which  commanded  the  gate, 
followed  by  the  monk  and  his  servants. 
A  strong  body  of  men  were  in  front  of 
the  castle,  and  at  their  head  was  Black 
Will,  clad  in  an  iron  cap  and  a  jazerant 
of  rustv  iron 

"  What  seek  ye?"  demanded  the 
knight  in  a   fierce  tone. 

"  A  cup  or  two  of  your  best,  Sir 
Knight,"  rejilied  the  ruffian  ;  "  so  open 
thy  gates  and  give  us  good  cheer,  for  we 
have  inarched   far  to  day." 

"  Out  with  thee,  thou  filthy  looking 
fiend,"  cried  Sir  John,  "get  thee  gone 
and  slake  thy  thirst  at  the  next  pond  or 
ditch." 

"Ah,  ah.  Sir  Knight,  is  it  so,"  said 
Will,  laujihintr  aloud;  "then  bring  for- 
ward the  daniNel  with  the  pretty  face." 
Several  men  entered  the  throng  ai  Will's 
command,  and  brought  forward  the  Lady- 
Bertha,  whom  her  father  could  not  see 
before.  The  men  led  her  out,  and  Will 
(akiui^her  by  the  arm  with  his  left  hand, 
drew  his  datrger  with  his  right.  "  Now, 
old  SirKuiijht,  "said  the  ruffian,  "  choose 
whetlier  thou  wilt  open  thy  gates,  or  see 
thy  dainty  chick  killed  before  thy  face  ;" 
he  raised  his  dagger  as  he  spoke,  and 
grasped  his  prize  so  tightly,  that  his  fin- 
gers were  buried  in  her  arm. 

"  Wretch  !"  shrieked  Sir  John,  "  thou 
wouldst  not  murther  my  child  ?" 

"  Not  I ;    but  thy  obstinacy  will  mur- 


ther her,"  replied  the  ruffian,  coolly  ; 
"  open  thy  gates,  and  we  will  have  a 
merry  wassail,  and  my  pretty  bird  here 
shall  be  the  Queen  of  the  feast. — But  this 
is  losing  time,  hast  thou  determined  '" 
and  he  again  raised  his  dagger,  and  swore 
a  tremendous  oath. 

"  Hold  !"  cried  the  monk,  shewing 
the  scroll  of  parchment  which  Will  had 
left  in  the  turret.  "Look  here,  my  sons," 
said  he  to  the  rebels,  "here  is  a  contract 
made  by  that  villain  to  deliver  ye  all  up 
to  the  government ;  shake  off  the  damning 
Slain  of  rebel,  and  lay  down  your  anus." 
The  ruffian's  countenance  fell  as  he  saw 
the  parchment  in  the  monk's  hand. 

"  D n  !"    muttered    he,  "  this 

will  spoil  all,"  then  raising  his  voice  he 
cried,  "  Sile.ice,  Jack  Priest,  put  up 
thy  counterfeit,  or  by  the  Mother  of  God 
thou  shalt  die.  Here,  Hal  Petworth,''  said 
he  to  a  man  near  him,  "drive  a  cloth  yard 
shaft  throni.'h  that  old  lying  hypocrite's 
skull."  At  this  command,  the  man 
stepped  forward,  and  an  arrow  from  his 
bow  whistled  past  the  head  of  the  monk 
who  instantly  disappeared.  Several  of 
the  knight's  ii;en  bent  their  bows  to  re- 
venge this,  when  Sir  John  bade  them 
desist ;  well  knowing  that  the  rebels 
were  in  too  great  f  irce,  and  hoping  to 
appease  them — Will  became  impatient. 

"  Clpen  thy  gates,"  cried  he,  "open, 
Sir  Knight  ;  if  thou  delayest  another  u.o- 
ment,  my  pretty  mistress  will  be  worms' 
meat,  'tis  a  pity  so  dainty  a  damsel  should 
suffer  through  her  father's  obstinacy." 

"  Spare  her,"  cried  Sir  John,  "  I  im- 
plore thee,  spare  my  child,  I  will  enrich 
thee,  and  thou  shal'.  not  want  gold." 

"  No,  no.  Sir  Knight,"  replied  Will, 
"  this  is  but  paying  off  old  scores."  At 
this  moment  Blount,  accompanied  by  fa- 
ther Alvvyn,  ascended  the  stairs  of  one 
of  the  opposite  turrets  unobseived,  and 
took  his  stand  at  a  loop  hole,  with  an 
arbalest  or  large  cross  bow  in  his  hand. 
The  monk  took  away  the  sharp  pointed 
ijolt  which   Blount  l.ad  charged  it  with. 


and    gave    him    a   quarrel.* 


Thi; 


said  he,  "  will  touch  him,  but  sharp  steel 
he  is  [iroof  against,  aim  at  his  face." — 
In  the  mean  time,  the  ruffian  Will  be- 
came more  impatient,  and  dragged  Ber- 
tha nearer  to  the  gate.  He  looked  fiercely 
on  the  knight,  and  then  on  his  victim. 
"  Now,"  said  he,  "determine,  SirKni^ht, 
I  give  thee  but  short  time,  and  he  grasped 
his  dagger  tightly,  and  glared  on  his  prey. 


*  Quarrel.  This  missile  differed  from  the 
ordinary  cross  bow  bolt.  The  head  being 
of  square  or  pyramidical  form,  the  bolt  was 
sharp  pointed.  Some  quarrels  have  heads 
of  a  clovt«like  shape. 
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while  lh(?  terifieil  s;irl  shrieked  aloud, 
Sir  John  ctnerin^'  his  I'iice  wilh  his  hnnds 
spoke  iioi,  his  whole  Irame  shook,  and 
the  convulsive  heavin;!  of  his  shoulders 
told  what  he  fell.  liertha  tell  on  her 
knees  before  t!ie  rutiian,  and  implored 
him  lo  take  compassion  on  her  :  but  ihe 
wreich  luriied  a  deaf  ear  lo  her  prayer. 
The  rebels  .-ceined  touched  with  this  scene, 
but  their  cause  was  desperate,  and  the 
an;;el  of  pitv  strove  in  vain  to  soften 
iheir  hearts,  rendered  callous  by  the 
recollections  of  iheir  -vronj^s  :  their  cause 
was  justifiable;  thiy  soujjht  justice  for 
tliemselves,  and  their  families  ;  ihe  ruffian 
Will,  venjreance  and  blood.  The  kni;;ht 
well  knew  that  by  openin^j  the  gates, 
the  rnfllan  would  lake  vengeance  on 
him  and  his  household,  and  his  daii;;h- 
ter  meet  perhaps  a  wor^e  fate  than 
death.  The  rufRan  now  frowned  upon 
his  prev,  his  d.iu'i^er  j^leamed  in  the  air. 
.Sir  Jolin  saw  it — the  blow  was  descend- 
ing, and  Ihe  knight,  in  a  lone  of  Irenzy, 
cried — 

*'  Hold',  we  surrender,"  but  tlie  word 
came  too  late  for  Will  In  hear.  Blount, 
who  viewed  with  horror  the  whole  scene 
from  the  loop  hole,  loosened  his  bow. 
The  quarrel  Sew,  and  ere  the  rufiian's 
hand  descended,  ii  struck  him  lull  on  the 
fjrehead,  tearing  away  the  tipper  part 
•  if  his  head,  and  dashing  the  iron  cap 
which  he  wore  lo  some  dislance.  The 
rutiian  dropped  his  dajjger,  threw  out  his 
arms,  and  lallingr  on  his  back,  died  in- 
slantly. 

A  wild  slioui  of  vengeance  rose  from 
the  rebels,  and  various  weapons  were 
lirandished  above  their  heads.  Scythes 
fixed  on  long  poles,  spears,  lances,  mal 
lets,  halberds  and  bills,  were  intermin- 
gled in  this  motley  band.  Several  who 
hid  bows  advanced  lo  the  front,  and 
tilted  their  shalU'^,  to  revenge  the  death  of 
Will,  when  the  monk,  at  the  highest 
pitch  of  his  voice,  cried — 

"  Hold,  my  sons!  forbear,  till  ve  ha\e 
lead  this  scroll,"  he  cast  a^  In-  .-poice  tl  e 
parchment  from  him.  Several  of  the 
rebels  hastily  pressed  forward  lo  pick  it 
up, though  not  one  who  was  ihus  eager 
to  obtain  it,  could  reail  a  word  of  its 
contents  ;  ihey  looked  at  it,  and  then  on 
each  other,  and  then  went  lound  with  it 
to  their  comrades  ;  but  each  shook  his 
head  as  he  looked  at  the  writing.  At 
length,  as  if  a  though  ha  I  suddenly 
occurred  to  him,  one  of  the  men  said 
aloud,  "  Bring  forward  that  old  snivelling 
'  fool  we  look  near  ihe  heath,  he  looks  like 
a  merchant,  and  can  no  doubt  read  Uiis 
scribbling, — brini.'  him  on;."  Three  men 
now  led  forward  a  man  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  mercha'it ;   he  ap|)eared  lo 


have  passed  his  fiftieth  year.  A  shor 
sheath  was  suspended  from  his  girdle, 
and  had  probably  contained  a  knife  or 
dagger  which  the  rebels  had  deprived 
him  of.  Me  had  a  fine  venerable  look, 
and  a  long  beard  which  was  turning  grey 
descended  over  his  breast.  The  paper 
was  presented  to  him,  and  he  was  desired 
to  read  it  aluiid,  which  he  did  clearly  and 
distinctly.  The  effect  it  produced  on 
the  rebels  was  surprisng.  "  Fear  not,  Sir 
Knight,"  cried  they,  "  we  will  not  harm 
thee  nor  any  of  thy  house,  for  ve  have 
rendered  us  a  great  service  ;  take  your 
daughter,  she  is  free." 

Blount  at  this  moment  came  forward  ; 
but  the  instant  he  espied  the  old  man,  Ihe 
arbalest  dropped  from  hiS  hand,  and  he 
was  nigh  falling,  when  one  of  the  knight's 
min  supported  him.  The  old  man  per- 
ceived him,  and  cried  out — 

"  Ah  !  thou  iritanl  boy,  thou  hast 
cost  thy  lather  many  a  pang,  why  didst 
thou  leave  thy  home  ?"  Blount  made 
Jio  reply  to  this,  and  Sir  .lohii  ordering 
the  gates  lo  be  opened,  he  passed  out 
lo  the  old  man,  who  received  him  wilh 
open  arms.  The  rebels  allowed  him  to  go 
free,  and  Blount,  leading  him  forward, 
introduced  him  to  the  knight  as  his  fa- 
ther, Michatl  Haverhill,  the  rich  gold- 
smith of  the  Chepe,  near  the  Conduit. 
Sir  John  stared  at  the  goldsmith  with 
surprse,  for  he  ri'cogniscd  in  him  his 
sister's  husband,  who  had  married  him 
against  ihe  consent  of  her  family,  the 
Cresswells 

The  knight,  after  such  a  miraculous 
deliverance,  forgot  their  former  enmitv, 
and  embraced  his  brolher-in-law  ;  then 
taking  the  hands  of  Blount,  or  Walter 
Haverhill,  as  we  must  now  call  him,  and 
Bfrtlia,  he  joined  them  together.  "  By 
my  Holulanie,"  said  he,  "I  could  ha' 
sworn  thnn  ha.'t  noble  blood  in  lliv  veins, 
tlioiiiih  thou  wouldst  descend  to  be  my 
keeper  ;  forget  my  temper  and  be  happy^ 
Bertha  is  thine."' 

''  Then  ble-sed  be  the  day,  "cried  old 
Havcrh  11 ;  "  I  will  give  them  five  thou 
s.iiid  marks  on  their  marriage." 

They  entered  the  castle,  and  llie  knight 
ordered  several  casks  of  wine  to  be 
set  out  oil  the  lawn  for  the  use  of  the 
rebels,  as  he  feared  his  denying  them 
might  provoke  their  resentment ;  tlie  casks 
were  soon  emptied,  and  after  giving  se- 
veral loud  cheers  the  whole  body  moved 
off  to  join  their  comrades  on  the  heath. 
Some  of  them,  ere  they  left,  threw  the 
bfdy  of  Will  into  a  ditch  hard  by  ;  but 
by  the  command  of  Sir  John,  it  was  a 
few  days  after  decently  buried.  Walter 
Haverhill  was  shortly  after  united  to  the 
lovely  Bertha,  and  old  Haverhill  dying  on 
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Uie  followinfr  year,  lel'i  a  lar;;e  forlune, 
which  made  Walter  HaverhiU'one  of  ihe 
richest  •jenllemen  in  Kent. 

On  the  breakiiiff  out  of  the  civil  war 
in  the  foUowini.'  year,  he  joined  the 
standard  of  the  Yorkists,  and  was  kiiifiht- 
ed  by  Edward  tlie  Fourth,  soon  after  the 
cessation  of  hostdilies  between  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster. 

I.   Y.  A— N 


JUNIUS  BUUTUS. 
BY     T.      ROSrOE,      ESQ. 


Apostates  to  tlieir  sires'  most  glorious  fame. 
And  traitors  to  tliiir  s.icred  native  land, 
Len^Mied  witli  the  tyrant  and  bin  haled  ian.l 
That  .sought  to  stain  the  pure  aini  holy  name 
Of  Rome's  young  freedom,  and  with  sword  and 

tl:inie 
To  .spoil  hercitiiens,  and  fix  the  brand 
Of  slavery  on  ihem,— with  .iii  anjry  hand 
The  father  doom'd  hi.s  sons  to  death  and  shame. 
Yet  gentlir  leelings  were  within  his  heart 
'I'hrohliinL'  and  strong — and  to  his  burninj;  eye 
He  felt  the  hot  tear  i>f  affliction  utart ; 
For  Jiistiie  fouglit  with  n«tiire's  ai'uny — 
And  lonquerM  :— turning  not  his  head  aside, 
He  sat  in  sterncas  wliile  his  children  died  ' 

Friendship's  Offering. 


SONG. 
I'ltOM   IHP.  SL.\VOM.\N. 

Bi/  John  Uowriiig,  Esq. 


On  wings  of  fresh'ning  fleetness 

The  airj  Zephyrs  move  ; 
'Iheir  evury  breath  is  sweetness, 

T'jat  falls  on  her  I  love. 

Where  o?ken  houghs  hang  over. 

The  village  youths  are  met  ; 
"  Which  ,  maiden,  is  the  lover 

On  whom  thy  heart  la  set  (" 

"  Forgive  me  my  refusing 

My  secret  ihoujihts  to  tell  ; 
While   I've  the  power  of  choosing, 

I  vatne  that  too  well." 

The  Gem 


PENGERSWICK    C.4STLE. 

In  the  county  of  Cornwall,  about  four 
miles  from  Marazion,  and  half  a  mile 
from  the  coast,  are  the  remains  of  a 
building  called  Pemjerswick  castle,  a 
square  stone  tower,  with  a  smaller  one 
annexed,  and  some  ruins  of  walls,  are 
all  that  remain  of  this  ancient  edifice, 
but  its  machiolated  fjate  and  embattled 
turrets  are  still  pre.served  to  annotmce 
its  military  orijjin.  The  difTerent  rooms 
are  now  converted  into  granaries  ;  but 
the   oak     wainscot,    which    is   curiou.s]v 


carved  and  painted,  remains  in  a  toler- 
able state  of  preservation.  On  one  iT 
the.se  pannels,  luider  a  rude  represen- 
tation of  water  dripping  from  a  rock, 
with  the  title  "  Perseverance,"  is  the 
following  poetical  inscription  :  — 

"  What  thing  Is  harder  than  a  rock  i 
Whit  softer  is  than  water  clear? 

Yet  will  the  same  with  often  drop 
The  hard  rock  pierce,  which  doth  apjiear; 

Kven  so  there's  nothing  so  hard  to   atluyne. 
But  may  be  liad  with  labour  and  pain." 

The  classical  reader  will  at  one  re- 
cognise in  this  inscription,  a  paraphrase 
of  the  well  known  lines  of  Ovid  : — 

"Quid  magls est Baxo durum,— Quid  molltiM 

unda  i 
r»ura  tamen  molll  saxa  cavantur  aqua." 

There  e.xisLs  a  tradition  that  this  place 
belonged  in  the  reiirn  of  Henry  VIII,  to 
one  Mdliion,  who  having  slain  a  man 
privately,  purchased  the  castle  in  the 
name  of  his  son,  and  immured  himself  in 
a  secret  chamber  in  the  tower. 


FLIES 

Many  persons  have  expressed  their 
surprise  at  seeing  Hies  on  ceilings,  glass. 
Sec.  The  means  by  which  they  accom- 
plish this  is  as  follows; — A  circular 
mrml)ranc  terminates  each  foot,  beneath 
which  a  vacuum  lakes  place,  and  the  fly 
maintains  its  footing  upon  glass,  &c. 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  external  air 
upon  this  membrane. 


MASONS. 

Masons  were  first  brought  into  Eng- 
land by  a  monk,  the  preceptor  of  the 
venerable  Bede,  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century,  together  with  the  arts  of 
painting  and  glazing.  About  this  time, 
the  monastery  of  Ely  was  founded,  and 
the  abbeys  of  Abingdon,  Chertsey,  and 
Barking  were  built.  The  monastery  of 
Gloucester  was  also  established. 


PUNISHMENT    OF    A    TRAITOR. 

Sylla  havina  called  a  senate,  had  sen- 
tence of  death  pa.ssed  on  Mariu.s,  and 
some  few  others,  amongst  which  was 
Sul()itius,  tribune  of  the  penple.  Sul- 
pilius  being  betrayed  by  one  of  his  slaves, 
was  immodiatcK  seized  and  executed. 
Sylla  enfranchized  the  slave,  who  had 
betrayed  him,  but  at  the  same  time,  or- 
dered him  to  be  thrown  over  the  Tar- 
peian  rock. 
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J)  ANA  OF  P01CTIER5!.   AND  PRI- 
MATICCIO  THE  PAINTER. 


By  TV.  J.  Thorns,  Esq. 

"  Vrat  Dieii,  madarae,  are  you  hurt? 
By  the  beauty  of  woman,  I  hope  not," 
said  a  reasonably  well-featured  and 
handsome  man,  sonietvhat  advanced  in 
years,  as  he  raised  from  the  ground  a 
lady  who  had  been  accidently  dismounled 
bj^  the  sudden  curvetting  of  the  milk- 
while  palfrey  on  which  she  rode. 

The  exertions  of  the  lady,  and  the 
assistance  of  the  speaker,  whose  morning 
reveries,  it  being  yet  scarcely  two  hours 
after  day-break,  had  been  interrupted  by 
the  event,  soon  replaced  her  in  her  sad- 
dle. "Grace  a  Dieu,  no,"  said  the 
lady,  hastily  adjusting  her  \eil.  "  Grace 
a  Dieu,  no  ;  and  many  thanks  to  you. 
Sir,  for  your  imely  courtesy,  which,  did 
.  know  whom  I  address,  I  would  find  a 
fitter  opportunity  of  expressing." 

"  Madame,"  said  the  stranger,  "  my 
name  is  Primaliccio,  an  indifferently  well 
known  artist,  attracted  to  this  neighbour- 
hood, by  a  desire  of  beholding  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  Chateau  d'Anet,  of  which 
fame  speaks  so  loudly,  and  I  have  taken 
up  my  residence  in  tlie  village  of  Dreux, 
till  chance  shall  throw  me  in  the  way  of 
some  one  with  power  and  inclination  to 
gratif}-  my  curiosity.  But,  Madame, 
would  you  confer  an  obligation  upon 
me,  by  informing  me  whom  I  have  the 
honour  and  happiness  to  meet  thus  be- 
times ?" 

"  'Tis  a  small  boon  for  so  great  a 
courtesy,"  replied  the  lady,  "and  shall 
be  as  you  wish,  but  not  at  present.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  I  am  called  La  Grande  Se- 
nechale,  and  am  in  high  favour  with  the 
Duchess  of  Valentinois ;  where  shall  1 
send  to  you,  should  an  opportunity  pre- 
sent itself  of  shewing  you  the  beauties  of 
the  chateau  ?" 

"My  present  residence,"  replied  Pri- 
maticcio,  "is the  Poictiers  Arms,  where 
I  shall  most  anxiously  await  your  com- 
mands.". 

"Adieu,  then,  Signior  Primaticcio, 
my  servaiits  will  be  here  anon,  and  there 
will  be  little  good  in  making  them  ac- 
quainted witli  this  affair.  Adieu  !" — 
Thus  speaking,  she  laid  her  finger  upon 
her  lip  in  token  of  silence,  and  jrrace- 
fullv  bowing  her  head  in  return  for  the 
doffed  bonnet  of  the  artist,  ihe  fair  eques- 
trian pursued  her  course. 

Thij  event,  which  occupied  less  time  in 
action  than  in  the  recital,  plunged  the  artist 
into  profound  thought  for  the  remainder 
of  his  walk  ;  and  his  mind  was  busil}- 
engaged  in  meditating  upon  the  cr.ange 


of  his  condition  since  the  day,  when  as 
the  favour  te  painter  of  Francis  the  First, 
his  praises  were  sounded  by  all,  and  his 
society  courted  by  the  whole  throng  of 
nobles  who  formed  the  brilliant  court 
which  boasted  for  its  head  the  "  King  of 
Gentlemen,"  as  that  monarch  was  fondly 
called  by  his  dependants ;  and  in  consi- 
dering whether  he  liad  done  justice  to 
himself  in  instantly  withdrawing  from  the 
court  on  the  death  of  his  beloved  patron, 
ajid  thereby  not  affording  to  his  successor 
a  similar  opportunity  of  befriending  him, 
should  he  have  been  so  disposed. 

Occupied  by  these  reflections,  and 
heedlesit  of  the  direction  in  which  he  was 
wandering,  he  unconsciously  l)ent  his 
steps  towards  the  little  auberge,  where 
he  had  slept  the  previous  night.  The 
appearance  of  breakfast  speedily  banished 
thought,  and  after  having  finished  his  re- 
past, the  artiirt  determined  not  to  leave  the 
auberge,  lest  in  his  absence  a  communi- 
cation should  arrive  from  his  fair  friend 
at  the  chateau,  requiring  his  immediate 
presence  there.  Seeking,  therefore, 
amusement  in  the  exercise  of  his  pencil 
and  in  the  beautiful  scenery  which  sur- 
rounded his  present  p  cturesque  abode, 
he  contrived  to  wile  away  the  day  so 
pleasantly  and  so  rapidly,  that  he  was 
surprised  when  the  grey  tints  of  evening, 
darkening  into  night,  warned  him  to  retire 
to  his  welcome,  though  humble  bed. 

At  the  first  dawn  Primaticcio  arose, 
and  though  he  himself  scarcely  knew  the 
motives  which  influenced  him,  he  walked 
towards  the  spot  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  the  previous  morning's  adven- 
ture. On  his  arrival  there  he  leaned  his 
back  against  a  tree,  and  mentallv  re- 
viewed the  whole  of  that  extraordinary 
occurrence  \  he,  however,  had  not  long 
been  thus  engaged,  before  he  was  aroused 
by  the  approach  of  La  Grande  Senechale 
attended  by  two  servants,  wearing  the 
colours  assumed  by  the  Lady  Diana — 
black  and  white. 

Primaticcio  recovered  from  his  sur- 
prise in  time  to  salute  her  as  she  passed, 
while  the  lady,  waving  her  riding  rod  in 
return  for  the  salutation  with  which  he 
greeted  her,  contrived  at  the  same  time, 
unobserved  by  her  attendants,  to  let  a 
neatly  folded  billet  fall  at  the  feet  of  the 
astonished  artist,  and  it  was  with  great 
difiBculty  he  could  restrain  his  anxiety  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  contents  of 
her  epistle,  until  the  lady  and  her  atten- 
dants were  out  of  sight.  The  moment  he 
could  do  so  with  safety,  he  snatched  the 
billet  from  the  ground,  and  read  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  La  Grande  Senechale,  mindful  of 
her  promise     to  Signor  Primaliccio,  ha.i 
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made  arranojements  wliicli  will  enable 
him  to  view  the  Chateau  d'Aiiet  this 
da)-.  As  owiiiic  to  the  presence  of  the 
King,  who  objects  to  its  ins|)e(tion  by 
strangers,  it  is  a  task  of  some  difficnlty, 
she  was  not  enaliled  as  she  wi^hed  to 
accomplish  it  yesterday.  If  Siirnor  Pri- 
nialiccio  will,  at  noon,  be  in  waiting  near 
tlie  five  oaks  on  the  h-ft  hand  of  the  great 
gale  of  the  Park,  le  joli  Henri  will  join 
him  there,  and  condnct  him  ihrongh  ihe 
apartments.  The  mention  of  La  Grande 
Senechale  will  enable  ihe  Signnr  to  pass 
the  Porter's  Lodge,  and  silence  all  in- 
quiries which  may  be  addressed  to  him." 

"  A  very  agreeable  atid  lady-like 
communication,  and  courlesy  is  yet 
something  more  than  a  name  in  la  belie 
France,"  ejacu.ated  the  artist,  as  he 
placed  the  letter  in  his  bosom,  and  prepar- 
ed to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  Poic tiers  Arms. 

The  interval  between  breakfast  and 
mid-day  appeared  an  age  to  Primaticcio, 
who  was  at  the  spot  at  the  appointed 
time.  "  The  ladv  has  shewn  exquisite 
taste  in  her  choice  of  a  waiting- place," 
he  thought ;  "  but  surely  that  is  the  great 
clock  of  the  chateau  striking  twelve,  and 
le  joli  Henri"- "  Is  here,  signor  Pri- 
maticcio," said  a  voice  behind  ;  and  on 
turning  rourd,  the  artist  discovered  a 
young  man,  clad  in  the  habit  of  a  page, 
the  colours  of  his  dress  being  the  same 
as  those  of  the  attendant  who  followed 
the  lady  in  the  morning. 

''  Allons,  Monsieur,  we  have  no  time 
to  lose,"  said  the  page,  and  hastily  cross- 
ing' a  small  open  space  between  the  clump 
of  oaks  and  a  little  wood  which  appa- 
rently led  to  tlie  house,  shewed  no  dispo- 
sition for  further  conversation  till  they 
turned  off  through  a  small  gale,  of  which 
he  had  the  key,  into  what  appeared  lo  be 
the  private  garden  of  the  chateau.  Mean- 
while Primaticcio,  who  at  fir-t  sight 
thought  he  re'-.ognised  in  the  face  of  his 
conductor  features  which  had  long  been 
familiar  to  him,  shrugged  his  shoulders 
when  the  likeness  which  his  companion 
l>ore  10  llie  late  king,  suggested  the  pos- 
sil>ilit\  of  his  being  the  ofF^priug  of  one 
of  iho^e  amours  in  which  Francis  so  no- 
toriously itidulued. 

They  had  now  arrived  at  ihe  chateau, 
and  trie  page  having  warned  the  artist 
that  they  must  make  aslit;le  noise  as  pos- 
sible, and  he  cari^fu!  lest  the  King  should 
meet  them  in  any  of  the  apartments,  led 
the  way  by  a  private  staircase  to  the 
arm^urv,  and  from  thence  through  the 
splendid  suits  of  rooms  which  the  royal 
lover  had  built  and  furnished  for  his 
beautifid  and  accomplished  mistre>s. 

Primaticcio,  wlio  was  delighted  with 
the  taste  and  judgment  shewn  in  all  the 


arrangements,  expressed  himself  in  terms 
of  the  warmest  admiration  ;  but  his  prai'^es 
were  little  heeded  by  the  page,  who 
greatly  annoyed  him  by  the  disrespectful 
terms  in  which  he  .spoke  of  the  monarch 
and  the  fair  partner  of  his  abode.  At 
last  Primaticcio  could  bear  it  no  longer  ; 
"  Young  man,"  said  he,  "  you  have 
spoken  repeatedly  of  him  who  is  both 
your  master  and  my  sovereign,  in  lan- 
guage which  it  becomes  not  you  to  utter 
nor  me  to  hear  ;  and  of  a  lady  whom, 
before  you  reached  my  knee," — here  the 
page  bit  his  lip — "  I  knew  for  the  pos- 
sessor of  many  of  the  most  amiable  qua- 
lities which  adorn  the  sex.  Prithee,  no 
more  ;  such  conduct  is  both  uncharitable 
and  ungrateful." 

From  this  time  both  were  silent  ;  till 
tluy  arrived  at  the  private  door  of  '.he 
library.  "  The  king  is  here,"  said 
the  page,  gently  turning  ihe  lock,  and 
motioning  the  artis  ,  that  he  might  enter 
and  vie>v  the  apartment  from  behind  the 
arras.  Scarcely  had  he  done  so,  attract- 
ed by  the  voice  of  some  one  reading 
aloud,  when  the  page  suddenly  closed 
and  locked  the  door.  The  artist  knew 
not  what  to  do,  for  should  he  be  disco- 
vered by  the  king  his  ruin  would  be  in- 
evitable. But  the  danger  of  his  situation 
prompted  him  to  peep  through  the  arras, 
and  reconnoitre  who  might  be  in  the 
apartment.  He  did  so,  and  beheld  the 
celebrated  Diana  of  Poictiers  negligently 
reclining  on  a  sofa,  and  pla\'ing  with  a 
fan  of  peacock  feathers,  while  the  poet 
Ronsard  recited  to  her  his  last  production. 
In  a  few  moments  an  opposite  door  open- 
ed, and  the  king,  maguificeiftly  attired, 
entered  the  room  ■,  on  his  arrival  the  poet 
discontinued  his  reading,  anrl  at  a  signal 
from  his  majesl\-  prepared  to  leave  the 
Library  by  ihe  door  near  which  Prima- 
ticcio was  concealed.  As  he  lifted  the 
arras,  the  king's  voice  inquiring  who  had 
dared  to  intrude  so  unceremoniously  into 
his  presence,  proclaimed  to  the  affrighted 
painter  that  h's  endeavours  at  concealment 
had  been  fruitless.  Cursing  the  treachery 
of  the  page,  and  dreadiu<:  lest  the  resent- 
ment of  the  monarch  should  fall  on  the 
ladv  who  had  been  the  innocent  means  of 
placing  him  in  his  present  predicament,  he 
almost  sunk  with  fear.  He  was,  how- 
ever, soon  relieved  from  hi'=  embarrass- 
ment bv  hearing  the  voice  of  la  grande 
Senechale  exclaim,  "  Come  forward, 
Signor  Primaticcio,  you  have  nothing  to 
fear  but  the  resentment  of  the  page  whom 
you  so  properly  Uiok  to  task." 

Here  was  an  eclairissement — his  un- 
known friend  proving  t-^  be  the  beautifid 
Diana  of  Poictiers,  and  le  joli  Henry  no 
less  a  person  than  the  king  himself. 
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Thi-i  event  prove-l  a  iDrlunate  one  for 
Priinaticcio  :  at  the  command  of  the  kiii^ 
he  painted  tlie  portrait  of  the  peerless 
Diana,  uhich  sn  plt-a^ed  the  monarch 
that  the  ;lrti^t  hecaiiie  as  srreat  a  favourite 
of  his  as  ho  had  lieen  of  his  father  ;  and 
often,  when  lie  wa-<  in  a  sportive  mood, 
would  Henry  relate  to  his  courtiers  the 
adventure  of" Diana  of  Poicliers  and  Pri- 
maticcio  the  Painter.  The  Bijou. 
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cobbett's  new  manufacture  of  paper. 

A  friend  of  ours  has  favoured  iis  with 
specimens  of  paper  made  from  the  husk 
and  stalk  of  the  Indian  rorn  raised  in 
this  country  hy  Mr.  Cobbett,  on  his  farm 
at  Barn-Khn.  Without  entering'  into  a 
discussion  upon  Mr.  Cobbett's  merits  as 
a  politician,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say, 
lliat  his  profound  knowledge  in  all  matters 
relating-  to  agriculture  and  t;eneral  hus- 
bandry, which  knowledge  he  has  never 
withheld  from  the  world,  will  always  ren- 
der his  name  famous  in  this  countrv.  The 
two  specimens  now  before  us  ;  one  while 
or  nearly  ?-o,  the  other  of  a  delicate  olive 
brown  ;  were,  we  are  informed,  made  in 
the  space  of  jive  days!  without  time  for 
the  trying  of  experiments  for  the  bleach- 
in»  of  it.  It  is  not,  like  the  paper  made 
from  straw,  of  a  brittle  quality,  but  on 
the  contrary,  posses.ses  a  surprising  tena- 
city, and  the  darker  sort  (made  from  the 
the  stalk  and  root  of  the  plant,)  will,  we 
have  no  doubt,  if  made  in  any  quantilv, 
entirely  supersede  llie  use  of  the  commnu 
brown  paper,  while  ihil  inanufaciiired 
from  the  husk  which  surrounds  the  ear 
of  the  corn  will  be  converted  into  the  best 
writing-  or  printin-^  paper. 

The  title-page  to  Mr.  Cobbett's  Trea- 
Use  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Indian  Corn 
has  been  printed  on  the  last  mentioned 
paper,  and  though  of  a  yellowish  tinge, 
is  certainly  much  better  than  some  print- 
iiiw  paper  now  in  use.  Of  the  work  iL«elf 
it  will  be  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  sjieak, 
after  the  encomiums  bestowed  upon  it  by 
Ihe  public  press.  Theihanks  of  all  those 
engaged  in  agricultural  aflPair-,  i-speciallv 
ihe  jjeusitntry  cf  Engl md,  are  due  to  Mr 
Cobbeii  for  the  introduction  of  this  very 
valuable  plant. 

GER.\IAN    METHOD    OF    EXPEDITING 
VEGETATION. 

A  branch  proportioned  to  the  size  of 
the  object  required,  is  sawn  off  the  tree, 
the  flowers  of^whii-|i  ari-  to  be  produced, 
and  is  plunged  into  a  spring,  if  one  can 


lie  found  ;  where  it  is  lel'l  for  an  hour  or 
two,  lo  give  time  for  such  ice  as  may 
adhere  to  the  bulb  to  melt,  and  to  soften 
the  buds  ;  it  is  then  carried  into  a  cham- 
ber, heated  by  a  stove,  and  placed  in  a 
wooden  vess-l,  containin|j  water;  quick 
lime  is  to  be  added  to  the  water,  and  left 
for  twelve  hours.  The  branch  is  then 
to  be  removed  into  another  vessel,  con- 
taining fresh  water,  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  vitriol  to  prevent  its  becoming  pu- 
trid. In  a  few  hours,  the  flowers  will 
begin  to  appear,  and,  afterwards  the 
leaves ;  if  more  quick  lime  be  used,  the 
branch  will  vegetate  more  slowly,  and 
the  leaves  will  precede  the  flowers. 
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THE  BARD  OF  THE  AVO.N. 

Shakspeare  was  god-father  to  one  of 
Ben  .fonson's  children  ;  and,  after  the 
christening,  being  in  a  deep  study,  Jon- 
son  came  to  cheer  him  np,  and  a.-ked  why 
he  was  so  melancholy.  "No,  faith,  Ben  !" 
says  he,  "  not  i  ;  but  I  have  been  consi- 
dering a  great  while  what  should  be  the 
fittest  gift  for  me  to  bestow  on  my  god- 
child, and  I  have  resolved  at  last."  '*<  And 
prithee,  what  is  it  ?"  says  Ben.  "  I'faith, 
Ben,  I'll  e'en  give  him  a  dozen  of /a//en 
spoons,  and  thou  shalt  translate  them  1" 


JEIX    DE    MOTS. 

^^  hat  fish  would  a  sleepy  bird  prefe 
for  repose  ? — A  Perch. 

In  what  does  Dr\ den's  Alexander's 
Feast  resemble  bad  poetry  .'—Because  the 
stanzas   are  in-different  \eTse. 

W.  D.  P. 

A    CURIOOS    CIRCULAR. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  written 
notice  sent  round  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  of  Castle  Eaton,  in  Wihshire,  in 
the  summer  of  1824. 

"  Castlealon  On  Monday  June  7th. 
A  Capitil  Good  .Sow  in  Pig  to  be  Bowled 
for  Or  HaHed^And  6  Good  Chee.ses  to 
be  Bowled  for  And  Donks  (i.e.  Don 
kies)  10  Race  for  A  Good  New  Bridle 
And  Men  To  Run  in  Sacks  for  A  Good 
New  Hott  And  Ribons  To  be  "anced 
for." 


WIT. — An  Epiorau. 

True  hU  iti  r;.re — false  wit  i»  ho  oliscure, 
Whrlher  'lis  st-niie.  or  folly,  none  are  sure: 
Thefiuest  wit  Ih  thnt  ivhicli  riarlD  lirtwi  rn. 
Like  liglitnlogN  fi.ii.het  in  a  ihiiiidrrlng  acenr. 


T  H  E  OiA  O 


iBiat'i!   aiiD  iiTtjronoloiJii* 


llATK. 


Dec.  ; 


HIARY. 


Conceptiiin  of  our ! 


St.  Wulfhilde. 


K" 


St.  MiltiadeS. 


S'..  Dam':scii?. 


!S 


Sis.  F.()imaciiusf>: 
I     Ak-xai'der. 


(St.  Kenelm. 


DATK.I  COKRKSPONDINO;     CHRONOLOUV. 

Dec."     'St.  Fara  wp.s  the  virgin  al'bess  of  the  miiuastery  of 

Faremontier.   She  died  a.d.  6o5.    Her  relics  were 

enshrined,  find  numUer*  of  iniracle>  are  recorded 

I     a.«  having  l>een  wrought  through    her  inteices- 

I     sion. 

Il431. — HenrvVI    on  this    ay  was  crowned  king  at 

P.iris,  in  the  ninth  ye.ir  of  his  age. 
ifiNS.— On  this  'iay,  Colonel  Algernon  Sydney  was 
beheaded  on  Tnwt-r  Hill,   on  the  charge  of  being 
engaged  in  ihe  Uye-house  Plot.    He  rejoiced  that 
he  ited  for  the  good  Old  Cause,  which  he  had  l>een 
engaged  in  from  his  youth.     This  iiluslrious  vic- 
I     tini.like  Lord  Russei!,  wascouiiemned  without  U.e 
j     slightest  evidence  of  his  being  privy  to  theintend- 
I    ed  assassination  uf  Charles  II.  and  the  Duke  of 
]     York. 

This  solemn  festival  is  held  by  the  church  to  comine- 
i     morale  the  miraculous  conception  of  the  Virgin 
I     Alary.  It  was  iustitute>l  by  Anselm,  archl'ishopof 
I     Canterbury,  because  William  the  Conqueror's  tiit-t 
j     being  in  a  >torm,  afterwards  returned  in  safety, 
h  Ii4.— \nniv.  of  thearriv^il  of  Hen.  II.  in  England, 
]     afierthe  dcaih  of  Stephen,  to  receive  the  crown  and 
[     government.   HeU.ndedat  Hurst  Castle  in  Hamp- 
I     shire.      Heniy  i>as  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  the 
Empress  Maud,  by  Geoffrey,  earlof  .■injou,  and  the 
only  surviving  legitimate  issue  of  Henr»  I.  He  was 
aUo  the  first  of  the  Plantagenrt  line. 
'This  virgin  saint,  who  is  said  to  have  been  of  noble 
Virth,  was  phced  when  very  young  in  the  monas. 
'.r'v  of  Winchester.  King  Edgar,  who  made  many 
ur.s  iccessful  altt-mpt*  to  obtjin  her  for  his  bride, 
j     was  so  stnick  with  her  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion, that  he  iva  ;e  her  abbess  of  a  monastery  at 
Barking,  which  house  be  enriched  with  vast  pos- 
I     sessions.  ShediedA.D.  990. 
10  St   Miltiades  succreded  Eusebiu.'s  in  the  papacy  in 
the  early  part  of  the  4th  centur».     He  was  mar- 
tyred by  order  of  Maximine,  in  the  fifth  year  of 
his  pontificate,  A  D.  Sil. 
Sl3.— On  this  day,  the  French  forces  evacuated 
the  Dutch  sea  port  Wiliiam^^iadt,  esteemed  one  of 
I     the  lulwarks  of  the  Dutch  on  the  si.ie  of  Brabant. 
IliThis  saint,  who  was  pope,  succeeded  Liberius  in 
I     thep.'pacy.     When  chosen  bishop  of  Rome,  and 
ordained  in  the  basilic  of  St.  Lawrence's,  which 
title  he  bore  previous  to  that  of  pope  ;    he  was 
sixty  years  old.     He  filled  the  papal  seat  upwards 
of  eicbiccn  >ears,  dying  on  this  day,  a.d   sS4. 
I71JI.— KiUed  on  this  day,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
one  vears,   Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  at  the  siege 
of  the  fortress  of  Ftederickstein.      There  is  no 
longer  any  <loubt  in  Sweden  that  this  monarch 
was"    as--assinsted,    as   an   cfficer    named   Cron- 
,     sted,  who  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  dtclared 
i     that  he  himself  committed  the  act  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  brother-in-law  of  Charles. 
2i  These  saints  suffered  martyrdom  during  the  perse- 
cution of  Decias,  .a.d.  250. 
l7-j4._Born  on  this  day.  the  brave  admiral.  Lord 
Hood,  at  Thornconibe  in  Devonshire.    The  bril- 
liant successes  that  attended   the  career  of  this 
d•slingui^hed  naval  character,  pn^cund  him  the 
title  of  a  Viscount,   as  a  reward  for  his  great  ser- 
I     vices.  . 
13  This  «.aiut  was  son  to  Kenulph,  of  royal  blood,  oes- 
cendea  from  Wibba,  father  of  King  Penda.     He 
was  murdered  very  young.       His  legend  iofcrms 
us  that  the  place  of  hi»  murder  was  discovert-d  by 
a  ray  of  light  over  the  corpse,  and  by  these  words 
in  Saxon  found  somewhere  inscribed  : — 

In  Clenl  Cowpasture,  under  a  thorn. 
Of  head  i  erefi,  lies  Kene'.m  king.born. 


5ri;c  golBur  j?icntJ. 


$nu!Bitvatft»  Bvttflf. 


THE  SOLDIER   FIKND. 
(For  ihe  (Mil,  ) 


■  Sonnrlimi's  llie  Kieiitl  himself 


Stalks  throu((h  the  world  in  humia  guise, 
And  tempt-  the  iion<   of  men  with  flutteiing 

(aleu 
Of  hidden  trra^ures  ritep  hurieci  'I'lli'  rarlh  ; 
Of  honour  lo  b«-  g!  inrd    h\   fiercr  and  bliody 

wars  ; 
And  offer-  'vHnlage  lo  the  bold  nnil  crf>lu1ou« 
Over  tlieir  fellow  moitals — the  price. 
For  aye,  their  souU  !"  MS. 

It  was  on  a  fine  eveninjj,  in  the  month 
of  April,  jii>-t  about  sun-set,  in  I'le  year 
1630,  thai  a  party  i^\  hackbiitleers  arrtveil 
at  a  iiltie  village  near  Strasburg-.  They 
entered  a  small  inn,  and  soon  applied 
themselves  vigorouslj  to  ihe  pood  cheer 
which  their  host  set  before  them  ;  after 
which  they  commenced  their  potations, 
and  their  Hcentious  je«ts,  fierce  oaths,  and 
mutual  banleiinp,  gave  eudent  token  of 
the  strength  of  hi->  liqours. 

"  Oh,  Ha^el !"  exclaimed  one,  siialcli- 
ing  the  can  from  his  mmpanion,  "  \oii, 

Vol.  II.  2  C 


Ruprecht  Steinbergen,  will  drain  the  inea. 
sure,  and  leave  not  a  drop  for  your  com- 
rade-— greedy  dog  !" 

''  Donner  and  blitzen  !"  roared  the 
other,  enraged,  "  thou  hast  spilt  ihe  lioour 
over  my  buft'coat,  thou  gracele-s  hind." 

"  Had  I  my  will,  I  would  drown  thee  in 
a  butt  of  it.  Verily  thon  would'st  drain 
the  great  tun  of  Heidelberg,"  retorted  ihe 
first  .-speaker  ;  "  but  what  says  the  pro- 
verb— 

He  «ho  w!i8  lorn  lor  th-?  gallou's  tiee 
Will  in  no  liquor  drouned  b<f." 

"  Strache  mich  heile,"  cried  the  other, 
grasping  the  handle  of  his  dagger,  "  I'll 
strike  thee  over  the  pate  with  this  good 
.Meel — I'll  te.ich  thee  to  jibe  an  old  sol- 
dier 1" — and,  unsheathing  his  weapon  as 
he  spoke,  he  att'/mpted  to  put  his  threat 
into  execution  ;  when  the  Serjeant  of  the 
tronp  in  prpn«ed. 

"  Hold,  Ruprecht  Steinbergen  !"  cried 
he,  "  what,  Der  teufel !  would  ye  smite 
your  comrade  for  an  idle  word  ?  Put  up 
your  tool,  or  it  may  be  worse  for  ye — I'll 
ha\e  no  brawling  here.  Sit  ye  down, 
siirah '."     The  soldier,  muttering  a  cnr-e, 

5'.> 


islieatlied  liis  weapon^  atul  irsinncd  Iiis 
scat,  while  tlie  serjeaiit  continued—'*  II' 
ye  canni>i  sit  here  in  piace,  get  to  yoni- 
"cribs.  Thou,  Hans  Hor>t,  ha^  a  tnii^ue 
tliat  would  anger  St.  Bernhard  himself.  1 
would  advise  (hee  to  keep  a  <,niard  over  it, 
or  it  may  one  day  bring  thee  to  (he  lial- 
berds.  Comrades,  have  _\e  no  song,  or  a 
merry  tale  to  tell?" 

"  Soldiers  have  no  time  to  hear  idle 
stoiies,  Serjeant,"  replied  Hans,  who  had 
not  been  long  in  the  troop,  and  was  noted 
for  his  mischievous  and  quarrelsome  dis- 
position. His  deporliuent  was  superior  to 
tha'  of  his  comrades,  w  ho  looked  upon  him 
as  some  mdjleman's  son,  who  had  been 
disinherited  by  his  father  for  some  real  or 
pretended  fault.  "  Short  tune  have  they 
for  merry  tales,"  continued  he  ;  "  and  if 
they  have,  they  are  all  on  the  same  sub- 
ject— full  of  oaths,  curses,  match-locks, 
culverins,  drums,  tnnnpets,  sabres,  and 
daggers  ;  not  forgetting  a  sprinkle  of 
broken  costards  and  sfit  weazans.  Hagel 
and  Sturmwater !  we  have  of  late  had 
enough  o'  that,  methinks." 

"  Thou  art  a  prating  knave,"  replied 
trie  Serjeant  ;   "  thou  should'st   have  been 


made  a  doctor  o'  laws.     The  Devi?  never 
had  a  better  subject." 

"  Ah;  ah!  ah!"  laughed  Hans, — 
'*  think  ye  so  1"  and  his  lip  curled  with 
a  scornful  smile — "  Tht^n  I'm  in  my  pro- 
per place,  among  men  who  cut  throats  for 
a  few  groschen  per  diem  !" 

"  Nay,  nay,"  replied  the  Serjeant, 
"  thou  art  abusing  thine  own  trade  wrong- 
fully— ve  reckiin  not  the  honnur." 

"  Honour !"  interrupted  Hans,  while 
his  countenance  again  assumed  its  bitter 
smile.  "  Honour!  ah!  ah!  ah! — Ho- 
nour, master  Serjeant ;  and  what  is  that 
but  the  bright  steel,  which  the  breath  of 
any  villain  may  sully.  Pray,  how  keep 
ye  that  d  dnty  article  ?" 

*'  Thou  art  a  shrewd  caviller,  Hans 
Horst,"  said  the  Serjeant,  "  and  art  read 
in  the  books  of  the  wise  men  :  thank 
heaven,  I  cannot  read  our  muster-roll.  I 
am  puzzled  to  think  what  could  induce 
thee  to  enter  our  troop ;  for  1  am  some- 
limes  inclined  to  think  thee  of  gentle 
blood." 

"•Honour,  master  Serjeant,"  replied  Hans 
ironically,  and  v^'ilh  his  usually  wild  and 
peculiar   Uui^h — •■''  I  "-ained  mine  honour 
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01. re  III  llie  Uiiivt;r>it_v  of  (i(ittiiit.'eii  ;  but 
l'\e  lost  it  soint'liow,  prob.ibly  aiming  our 
Company  ;"-  and  lio  looked  sigiiificanlly 
at  Ins  companions. 

"  \V«'I1  done,  bully  Han«i !"  roared  one 
of  tile  troop,  a  youn;j  fellow  nauit'd  Al- 
breclit  Kreutzer  ;  "  so  tlion  lia«t  lost  thy 
good  name  anion;?  us,  ay  ? — Why,  '.lion 
mischievuus  dog,  ihou  hast  corrupied  ilie 
whole  troop,  who,  instead  of  ihunibinjj 
tlieir  prayer-bo<iks,  and  chauiitiii::  ihcir 
hymns,  rattle  the  dice  bo.\,  and  siii^j  such 
songs a>thon hast  introduced — I  ieaie  thee 
to  confess  what  i^iey  are." 

Albrecht  spoke  truly  :  Hans  had  cer- 
tainly s»'t  an  example  (.f  proflii;acy  and 
impiety  to  the  whole  troop,  and  over  no 
one  of  them  did  he  possess  greater  in- 
fluence than  over  AHirechl  Kruetzer. 
Indeed  Horst  had  made  liim  as  bad  as 
himself,  or  nearly  so  ;  so  tiwit  they  were 
both  dreaded  and  despised  by  their  com- 
rades, who,  daring  and  reckless  as  they 
were,  could  never  behold  Hans  without  a 
mixed  feelin<j  of  awe  and  disgust.  Al- 
brecht was  an  excellent  swordsman,  and 
bad  come  off"  victorious  in  several  en- 
counters. There  was  a  sort  of  compa- 
nionship between  the  pair,  who  were  .sel- 
dom separate  ;  and  once,  in  an  engage- 
ment, Hans  bore  off  h-s  wounded  com- 
rade, who  l.iy  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy, 
after  .'triking  down  all  who  opposed  him. 
Horst,  as  he  received  this  pretended  re- 
buke, which  was  given  in  a  bantering 
tone,  smiled  sarcastically,  and  replied — 

"  I  am  no  snuffling  priest,  and  can- 
not look  sanctified  when  the  wine  tlaggon 
or  a  pretiy  wench  is  near — Such  an  one 
as  this,  for  instance." 

He  turned  round  as  he  spoke,  and  ad- 
dres.sed  some  impudent  remark  to  a  yning 
girl  who  had  entered  the  room  with  some 
liquor  for  the  troop.  She  Wcos  !he  host's 
daughter,  a  comely  German  lass,  who 
had  alre.idy  engaged  the  afTfctions  of  a 
jcung  peasant  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Hans  attemped  to  s.duic  her,  when  Al- 
brecht started  up,  and  hurling  him  aside, 
threw  his  arm  round  the  girl'.-,  neck,  and 
imprinted  a  kiss  upon  .her  lips,  when  at 
the  same  instant  he  found  him.velf  rudtdy 
seized  from  behind.  Turning  quickly 
round,  he  perceived  a  young  man  who 
had  entered  the  room,  an<l  who  now  dealt 
him  a  smart  biifTet  on  the  cheek,  iinr.iged 
at  thi<  insult,  the  \oiiiig  silifier  attempted 
to  draw  hi.5  sword,  when  Hans  Horst  in- 
terposed. 

"  Hold,  comrade,"  said  lie,  "  your 
man  is  unarmed — wait  till  to-morrow  and 
pive  him  a  fair  field,  like  a  soldier  :  with 
a  proper  division  nf  wind  and  sun." 

"  Ay,  when  it  pleases  ye,  J^irs,"  said 
the  voung  man,   "  I  am   for   you   where 


yc  shall  think  pro|)er  to  meet  nie.  You 
/m\e  von  choice,— either  single  rapier, 
rapier  and  dagger,  liack-sword,  or  your 
hackbiitlf  there." 

''  My  comrade  will  give  you  the  meet- 
ing," said  Hans  eagerly. — "  \Vc  will 
nuel  xou  under  the  old  tower  in  the  mea- 
dow yonder,  by  sunr;se. — What  say  ye 
Albrecht  Kreutzer  ?" 

"  I  will,"  said  Albrecht  sullenly,  "and 
tliere  I'll  drill  such  an  oilet-hole  in  thy 
jerkin  as  shall  teach  thee  to  gixe  a  blow 
to  one  of  his  llighiiess's  hackbiitteers." 

"  You  will  find  me  r--ady,"  said  his 
rival,  cooly,  as  he  quitted  the  room  with 
the  maiden,  who  with  tears  besought  him 
to  abandon  his  intention. 

We  iiiiist  leave  the  pea'^ant  Willielm 
and  Ins  love,  and  return  to  the  troop,  who 
were  now  engaged  in  conversing  upon  a 
new  topic, — the  approiiching  combat.  In 
a  short  time,  Hans  Horst  and  Albrecht, 
who  had  been  in  close  conversation,  left 
the  room,  taking  with  them  their  hack- 
bults  and  lighted  matches. 

"  Comrade,"  said  the  former  to  liis 
companion,  as  ihey  g.iined  the  street,  '*  I 
have  been  thinking  of  a  plan,  by  adopting 
which  ye  may  come  off  scathless,  and  re- 
venge yourself  by  shooting  your  rival 
through  the  heart.  Come,  taste  of  this 
flask,  'tis  a  conlial  for  those  who  travel 
in  the  night,  and  has  saved  me  from  many 
a  cold.  Albrecht  took  the  flask,  which 
he  half  emptied. 

"  Here,"  said  he,  giving  it  back  to 
Hans,  "  'tis  the  right  schnapps  ; — but 
how  can'.st  thou  bring  me  through  this 
businesa  without  danger  !" 

"  Harkee,  comrade,"  said  his  compa- 
nion, "  tliou  knowesi  1  ain  possessed  of 
more  knowledge  than  the  noisy  fools  in 
our  troop — dost  thou  think  that  know- 
ledge was  gained  w  ilhoiit  trouble  .'" 

"  I  iiiiderslaiid  you  not,"  sad  Albrecht, 
staring  at  the  erect  ;ind  gallant  figure  of 
his  coiiipaiiion,    who    stalked    down    the 

t  The  H  ACKDCTT  WH^  R  liirge  mntch-lock, 
(irrd  with  n  rest.  Miiny  Gcim.4n  Hackbutteers 
were  In  the  piiv  of  the  piliices  of  Kurope 
from  ttietiine  of  tie  inventiun  of  llre.nrmB,  to 
ttie  rei(fii  lit  Kllialjfth,  iiikI  evni  l:itir.  Sir 
Wiilior  .Scott  tiHn  a  beautiful  mid  praphic  de- 
tctiplion  of  the  Hackbutirer'*  in  h!3  poem  of 
0\p  L'ty  <if  the  l.nst  Minstrel.  Speukinu  of 
Conrale  aiitl  lii«  I  mul  of  mi  rci-narles,  he  nays. 

They  were  not  nrmel  likf  KiiKlnnd'n   kodh, 
Uiit  bore  the  levln-dHfilnt;  truiiK. 

Meaning;  the  H.*(KBUTT,  or.  hh  HnlllnKlied 
ami  oth'Tn  urote  it,  Hauukblt  I  he  Oer 
mans  and  Klemln){»  form  rly  excelled  in  the 
mixnBKement  of  this  heavy  and  niiivleldy  en- 
gine, which  was  not  generally  adopt>d  in  Kn*- 
land  until  aft»-r  Ihr  invention  of  the  iiln  el-lnrk, 
which  wns  wound  up  with  a  key  culled  a  tpan- 
ner,  and  Igniter*  ihi-  powder  by  lt»  friction  In 
rapidly  revolving. 
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street  with  a  rapiJ  pace  ; — "  what  mean 
ye,  Hans  ?'' 

"  1  mean,"  graspin^  hold  of  Albreclu 
by  the  cloak, — "  that  I  would  befriend 
ye :   hast  ever  heard  of  a  charmed  gun  ?" 

"  GhariJied "• 

"  Ay,  a  charmed  gun.  The  one  thou 
bearest  may  be  made  so,  if  thy  heart  be 
stout." 

"  I  have  heard  of  such  thinj^s,"  said 
Albrecht,  "  when  a  child  ;  but  among 
men  the  story  is  laughed  at." 

"  Ay,  ay  ;  that  which  all  are  possessed 
of  is  of  little  value.  This  I  would  give 
thee  is  meant  for  none  but  tlie  bold  and 
fearless.  Can'st  thou  procure  a  Iioly  wa- 
fer or  host,  as  your  monk  calls  it  ?  The 
thing  before  which  your  jnous  prostrate 
themselves." 

"  Wliat  wonld'st  thou  with  it  ?"  in- 
quired the  astonished  Albrecht. 

Hans  made  a  stand  and  grounded  his 
hackbutt.  "  Simjjly  this,  comrade,"  said 
he,  "I  would  have  you  place  it  against 
a  tree,  fire  upon  it,  and  as  you  shoot,  ab- 
jure the  Trinitv." 

"  Never,""  said  Albrecht,  firmly, — 
"  thou  hast  led  me  into  the  commission 
of  many  a  sin  ; — ay,  many  crimes  ;  my 
soul  sometime^  shrinks  at  the  remembrance 
of  them — Away  with  thee,  thou  tempter, 
and  seek  not  to  destroy  my -" 

•■'  Pshaw  !  then  I've  mistaken  thee, 
Albrecht.  Can  the  simple  act  of  firing 
upon  that  which  your  Englishman  and 
Hollander  now  look  upon  as  a  piece  of 
paganism,  lie  endangering  th\-  soul  ?  By 
this  belt  I  am  ashamed  of  thee.  Gnten 
nicht,  faint  heart,"  he  shouldered  his 
hackbutt  as  he  spoke,  and  was  walking 
away,  wiien  Albrecht  said — 

"  Stay  friend  Hans,   a  word  with  thee, 

will  consider  of  this  by  to-morrow." 

*'  To-morrow,  "  said  Hans  Horst, 
sneeringly,  "  to-morrow  at  sun-rise  thou 
wilt  in  all  probability,  be  worms'  meat  ; 
for,  harkee,  I  am  one  who  can  read  the 
stars  ;  thy  destiny  is  known  to  nie  ;  to- 
morrow is  a  black  day  for  thee  ;  yet 
thou  may'st  escape  it,  but  the  chances 
are  against  thy  coming  off  harmless. 
Ingrate  too,  was  it  for  this  1  saved  thy 
life  in  t'other  day's  ruffle." 

A  long  pause  ensued,  Albrecht  leant  on 
his  piece  and  mused  for  several  moments. 

•'  Come,"  said  his  companion,  impa- 
tiently. "  have  yon  resolved  ?  The 
night  IS  cold,  ami  I  am  getting  chilly  ; 
here,  take  another  schnai)|>s." 

The  soldier  drained  the  proferred  flask, 
but  was  still  irresolute — he  looked  aroiuid 
him,  all  was  dark  and  dreary,  and  no 
light  appeared  in  sight  save  a  pale  glim- 
mer from  some  sick  chamber.  The 
moon  was  hidden^  not  a  star  was  to  be 


seen,  and  the  wind  blew  in  strong' gusts, 
which  made  the  lighted  matches  of  Al- 
brecht and  his  companion  burn  briskly. 

*'  Come,  come,  Albrecht  Kreutzer," 
said  Hans,  "  our  matches  are  burning 
away,  the  night  advances,  and  we  may 
not  procure  a  wafer." 

"  Well,  as  thou  wilt,"  replied  Al- 
brecht, "  but  how  may  we  obiain  the 
thing  you  speak  of — and  when  obtained, 
how  shall  I  find  the  heart  to  lift  my  hack- 
butt against  our  Lord's  body  ?" 

"  Pshaw  !  cease  this  childish  nonsense 
comrade;  'tis  folly,  believe  me  ;  I  am 
one  who  would  stand  thy  friend,  ay,  thy 
real  friend,  in  time  of  need.  Come, 
shake  otf  this  mummery,  and  follow  me  ; 
or,  if  thou  wilt,  return  to  the  inn  and 
rise  to-morrow,  a  fair  mark  for  your 
adversary,  who  will,  perhaps,  be  con- 
tented if  he  wings  you,  and  spoils  your 
soldiership  for  ever.  Would  it  not  be 
a  glorious  thing  to  have  the  whole  place 
point  thee  out  as  the  hackbu'teer,  the  bold 
soldier,  who  was  spoiled  by  the  hand  of 
a  loggerhead  peasant .' " 

"  By  heaven,  I  cannot  bear  it!"  ex- 
claimed Albrecht,  "  lead  on,  comrade." 

"  Spoken  like  a  true  son  of  Mars," 
cried  Hans  Horst,  grasping  the  hand  of 
Albrecht,  "  follow  me." 

During  this  dialogue,  Albrecht,  ab- 
sorbed in  his  own  reflections,  did  not 
perceive  the  appnach  of  two  figures, 
who  tvere  advancitig  towards  him,  and 
as  he  and  his  companion  walked  on 
again,  followed  them  cautiously. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  light  appeared 
at  a  little  distance  before  them,  when 
Hans  slapping  Albrecht  on  the  shoulder, 
cried,  "  This  is  lucky,  comrade,  yonder 
coincs  that  we  are  seekiuEr.  Here  is  a 
fat  priest  coming  to  shrive  some  dying 
wretch,  whose  conscience  pricks  him  at 
the  last  struggle  ;  forward,  comrade,  and 
seize  the  host  from  the  boy  who  is  with 
him.  Remember  thy  life  and  thy  honor 
both  depend  upon  it  !" 

The  next  moment  they  came  up  with 
the  priest,  and  Albrecht,  spriu'^ing  upon 
the  boy,  extinguished  the  light  ;  seized 
the  host,  which  he  thrust  into  his  bo.som  ; 
and  then  fled  with  his  companion.  After 
nnmine  to  some  distance,  they  left  the 
villau^e  behind  them,  and  Hans  called  to 
his  companion  to  stop. 

"  Hast  thou  got  it  my  valiant  heart  ?" 

"  Ay,"  repl'ed  Albrecht,  taking  the 
wafer  from  his  bosom. 

"  Then  quick,  follow  me  to  yon  wood 
on  the  other  side  of  this  meadow  ;  haste, 
or  we  mav  experience  interruption." 

Setting  forward  again,  they  stopped 
not  till  they  had  reached  the  middle  of 
the  wood,  when  Hans  made  a  stand 
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"  Now,  Albreclu,"  said  he,  "  fix  \oiii 
piite  a;:ain<!t  yonder  oak,  and  charge  vour 
hackbtitt." 

Albrecht  did  so,  and  as  his  ramrod, 
or  "  scouringe  slicke,"  as  it  was  Uien  cal- 
led, rung  in  ihe  barrel,  Hans  contem- 
plated him  with  a  look  of  savage  exulta- 
tion. 

•*  Ram  home,"  said  he,  "  rain  home! 
you  will  never  charge  for  a  bolder  .^hot !"' 

Albrecht  returned  his  ramrod,  and  after 
priming  his  piece,  prepared  his  match. 
At  this  moment  voices  were  heard. 

"  Quick,"  said  Hans,  '"  up  with  your 
target,  and  the  thing  will  be  done  in  an 
instant :  you  can  f.isten  the  wafer  against 
thi  tree  with  your  dagger." 

Albert  thru«t  his  dagger  through  the 
host  and  stuck  it  against  a  huge  oak, 
then  retreating  a  few  paces,  he  placed  his 
rest  in  the  ground,  and  laid  his  hackbutt 
upon  it. 

"  Why  dost  thou  hesitate,  comrade  ?" 
said  Horst,  perceiving  him  irresolute, 
"  dost  thou  fear  the  shot  ?— draw  your 
trigger  and  fire." 

"  I  cannot,"  rejilied  Albrecht,  in  a 
fai'ltering  tone,  "  the  host  appears  to 
move — a  cl'uid  floats  before  mine  eyes, 
the  fiend  himself  seems  to  look  at  me  from 
Ihe  tree.  Oh !  Hans  Horst,  I  cannot 
shoot." 

"  Ah  '.  ah  !  ah  !  ah !"  laughed  Hans, 
"  fool !  pitiful  minion  !  I  renounce  thee 
as  my  friend ;  to-morrow  the  peasant 
Wilhelm's  hand  will  remove  thee  from 
mv  sight,   thnu  rhicken  hearted  hind  !" 

"  But,"  said  Albrecht,  attempting  to 
speak. 

"  Answer  me  not,"  said  his  compa- 
nion. "  I  will  not  listen  to  thee,  thou 
heartless  slave.  Can  this  act  endanger 
thy  soul  .'  If  so,  what  think  ve  is  pre- 
pared for  those,  (and  they  arc  thousands) 
who  believe  not  in  the  monkish  mystery  ? 
The  man  whose  eyes  are  open  laughs  at 
siich  mummery  '." 

"  But  the  words  thou  wouldst  have  me 
repeat,  I  cannot  utter  them." 

"  Pshaw  !  pitiful  fool  !"  cried  Hani, 
"  I  took  tliee  for  a  man  of  sense  and 
courage  ;   away,  I  know  thee  now  !" 

"  Nav,  nay,  reproach  me  not,  I'll  fire 
at  once," — and  he  levelled  his  hackbutt 
at  the  host.  Voices  were  again  heard, 
and  a  rustling  among  the  leaves  and 
brushwood  at  a  little  distance. 

"  Quick,  quick,"  said  Hans,  "  'Balli  il 
ferro  menire  e  caldo,"  as  the  Italian  has 
it,— fire !" 

At  that  moment,  Albrecht's  finger 
pressed  the  trigger 

We  have  before  menlionetl  that  Albrecht 
and  his  compaiuun  were  tracked    by  two 


persons  These  were  RupreditSteinbepgen 
and  the  Serjeant,  Ernest  Freylinghausen, 
who  fearing  that  Hans  was  endeavouiing  to 
persuade  Albrecht  to  revenge  himself  in 
some  secret  manner,  had  stolen  from  the 
inn  and  followed  llieni  unperceived.  As 
they  approached  Albrecht  and  his  com- 
panion, they  could  hear,  though  but  indis- 
tinctly, that  Horst  was  exerting  his  infln 
ence  over  him.  Resolving  to  discovei 
the  plot,  the  Serjeant  and  Ruprecht 
followed  at  their  heels,  though  with 
great  caution,  when,  on  a  sudden,  they 
perceived  Albrecht  spring  upon  the  boy 
who  carried  the  host.  This  act  con- 
firmed their  worst  fears,  for  Ruprecht, 
who  was  an  old  soldier,  guessed  the 
reason  of  the  sacriligeous  robbery. 

"  By  heaven,"  exclaimed  he,'  "  Horst 
will  work  his  ruin,  1  foretold  that  he 
would  be  the  death  of  one  of  our  troop 
before  long.  The  villain  too,  to  seek  to 
destroy  our  comrade's  soul  ;  for^vard, 
Serjeant,  and  lei  us  warn  the  mad  boy 
of  his  danger." 

"  With  all  my  heart,''  said  the  Ser- 
jeant. 

"Hark!  I  hear  their  footsteps,  to  tlie 
right,  forward." 

They  both  ran  with  all  speed  in  the 
same  direction  as  Albrecht  and  Horst  had 
fled,  and  perceived  through  the  gloom 
that  they  were  crossing  the  meadow. 

"  They  are  making  for  yon  wood," 
said  Ruprecht,  "  hasten,  or  it  may  be 
too  late." 

Quickening  their  pace,  they  reached 
the  wood,  and  as  they  entered  it,  they 
distinctly  heard  the  rustling  of  the  bran- 
ches in  the  direction  which  Hans  and 
his  companion  had  taken,  when  on  a 
sudden  the  sound  ceased,  and  ilicy  had 
now  nothing  to  guide  them.  They  ad- 
vanced cautiously,  when  the  voices  of 
two  persons  were  heard  apparently  in 
altercation. 

"  That  is  the  voice  of  Hans,"  said  the 
Serjeant,  "  I  know  his  wild  laugh  too — " 

At  this  moment  a  bright  fla<h  illumined 
the  fore>t,  and  the  report  of  a  hackbutt 
rung  through  its  deepest  recesses  ;  it  was 
followed  by  a  number  of  reports  in  quick 
succession,  and  then  a  loud  peal  of  wild 
and  unearthly  laughter  was  borne  on  the 
night  wind,  and  caujjht  up  by  a  thousand 
echoes. 

"  Heaven  shield  us !"  ejaculated  the 
Serjeant — "  it  is  too  late.  What  horrid 
laugh  was  that  7" 

"  Hirk  !"  said  Ruprecht—"  'tis  the 
fiend  exulting  over  his  victim.  DoVt  thou 
not  h-ar  ihat  faint  cry  of  distiess — that 
sound  of  struggling .'  It  has  cea'-ed — 
back  !  ha(  k  !  if  ye  would  not  look  upon 
thf  fiend  himself'.' 


Vi 
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The  spijeant  and  his  compatiidii  pre- 
cipitately retreated,  and  regainino;  the  inn, 
related  the  wlmle  to  their  comrades.  The 
wild  tale  spread  through  the  village,  which 
continued  in  a  stale  of  alarm  utitil  the 
mornini,',  when  at  snn-ri>e  several  of  the 
troop  proceeded  to  the  forc'^t,  in  the  hope 
of  discovering  soinethinL'  which  miglit  tell 
them,  the  fate  of  their  rash  comrade.  After 
a  short  search,  thev  discovered  the  body 
of  a  nan  clad  in  the  rlress  of  their  troop, 
hut  the  features  were  too  horribly  ninti- 
lated  to  enable  them  to  discern  any  traces 
of  humanity.  His  hackbnlt  had  burst  to 
jneces .'  and  every  charfre  on  his  bcin- 
dalier  had  exploded  !  Hi-  dagger  wao 
stuck  in  a  tree  at  about  twelve  paces  from 
the  body,  b'lt  the  host  was  no  where  to 
be  seen!  The  mutilated  corse  was  all  that 
remained  of  the  daring  and  ill-fated  Al- 
brecht.  Hans,  the  shrewd,  subtle,  bully 
Hans,  was  never  seen  again  ! 
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(For  the  Olio.) 


Lost  in  the  windings  of  a  vision's  maze  ; 
Ijuped  often  l)yma(l  Fancy's  wandt-ring  blaze  ; 
Uncertain  utiellier  on  ttiis  -.vorlii's  low  sphere, 
Or  hurried  forward  in  a  wild  career. 
To  where  liglit  spirits  float  their  neri.d  way. 
And  drop  luve- tokens  to  the  thoiighls  that  sttay 
From  dull  mortality'*,  small  measured  plain, 
To  view  delighted  the  celestial  train  ; 
Wond'ring  if  where  I  trod  was  earth  orlieaven, 
Or  some  new  region  fresh  to  mortals  given  ;  - 
One  Rummer's  eve  I  lay,  and  walcli'd  the  flight 
Imagination  wildly  took  towards  llie  realms  of 
light. 

A  nymph  came  smilin;;  on  the  southern  breeze, 
Hymning  a  melody  amon_'  the  trees, 
That  waved  their  verdure  .  8  she  glided  by, 
Beaufeou-i  and  radimt  as  the  summer  sky, 
Art  thougli  ^1  willing  homage  they  would  pay 
To  the  kiiul  fair  one,  who  had  bid  them  pUy  ; 
And,  a*  her  ^tep  i  c^l  soltly  on  the  eartli. 
All  nature  seeni'd  to  list  witti  heaveny  mirth. 
She  sanif  ! — the  venom'd  snake  forgot  bis  prey, 
And  waved  his  folds  towards  the  magic  lay  j 
The  roaring  savage  liush'd  his  hurrid  yell. 
And,  moved  to  raptuie,  on  th.?  still  earth  fell; 
The  timid  fawn  diew   ne.u,  iiiisl  bent  his  he:id 
Towards  the  sweet  sounds  from  .ht-r  lips  that 

sp.  d  ; 
E'en  insects  crawl'd  to  listen  to  the  swell 
Of  fairy  <  haunl,  that  on  the  ether  fell  ; 
While  ev'ry  lealher'd  Iravi  Ikrlhrou-h  tlie  ^ky, 
Within  the  he^iring,  came,  and  listen'd   tii(;h. 
And,  having  learnt  the  song,  then  wurblt-d  it 

on  high  ! 

But  Boon  she  took  a  pii)c  and  breath'd  a  sound. 
Which  loud,  yet  gently  beautiful,   was  found  ; 
And,  as  it  thrill'd  along  t.rrestrial  space, 
It  moved  to  harmony  man's  mingled  race: 
■Jhe  infant  chuckled  in  the  nurse's  arms. 
And   as   it    heaid    seera'd  raptur'd    with    its 

charms ; 
The  mai  en's  heart  seem'd  melted  itrto  love. 
As  the  fond  cadence  danced  along  the  grove  ; 
While  the  strong  youth,  with  lire  in  his  soul. 
Gave  all  his  (lOWers  up  li<  its  soil  controul  ; 
And  rtll  the  man  seem'd,  ar.gellike,  to  rise, 
Home   on   the  strain,,  towards    the   listening 

skies . 


The  hoary  sage  felt  youniTei'd  by  the  tune, 
A«  all  seems  pallid  'iit-alh  the  pale  faceil  moonj 
'I'hen  round  the  hills  an<l  o'er  the  turf  ilquir'rt 
The  young  were«often'd,-ind  the  old  were  lir'd. 
All  felt  as  home  into  anothir  world. 
So     sweet   the    tnchanting    love-spun    notes 
around  their  glad  ears  curled  ! 

The  strain  delightful  echoeil  through  the  air, 
Sooth'd  thf  fever'd  soul,  and  calm'd  to  sleep 

D-spair ; 
Madness  ceased  raving,  as  the  numbers  came 
With  healing  balsams  to  the  mental  frame  j 
Grief  felt  her  sorrows  soften  into  peace. 
And  all  the  gnawing  pangs  of  mem'ry  cease; 
Hope  lient  her  ear,  and  caught  the   quavering 

sound. 
And   reach'd    the    heart   in    one    enraptured 

bound  ; 
Joy  then  came  smiling,  and  attuned  thethought 
To   join  the    concert   which  the    nymph   bad 

brought ! 

N'^r  did  the  pas-ions  from  its  influence  fly. 
Hut  all  came  lingering  the  charmer  nigh  : 
Fenr  ceised  to  tremble,  and,  admiring,  stood 
Bathed  in  the  vi.;our  of  the  air-borne  flood  ; 
Hate  felt  his  malice  kindly  charmed  away  ; 
AndAnger  smiled, and  hade  hiafrowns  go  play; 
Revenge  heard   "mcrty!"   whisper'd  in  the 

swell, 
.\nd  from  his  hand  the  polson'd  weapon  fell  j 
Lust  foutid  his  rage  evaporat.-  in  air. 
And  Cruelly  shed  tears  of  pity  there  ; 
While  Pity  lelt  a  heavenly  influence  by. 
An  I  from  lier  bosom  came  her  kimlliesl  sigh  ^ 
Voung  Love  came  softly  en  the  ttni.'tr  hy, 
And  fouita  inio  the  soul  a  re.idv  way,— 
And  all,  made  happy,  sang  his  joyous  sway  ! 

Anil  now  the  nymph  had  ce.-.sed  to  ble.>R  man- 
kind, 
And  flo  ited  upwards  ou  the  niorninj  ivind  : 
When,  lo  !  man's  mimicry  be^an  to  shape 
All  sorts  of  things,  lo  try  like  notes  n  make 
To  those   she  blew  ;— and   soon   a    nuui'rous 

crowd 
Blew  their  mock  melody  both  long  and  loud  ; 
But  some,  not  happy  in  the  rum-ful  an. 
Had  form'd   their  instruments  too  shrill  and 

sharp. 
Others  had  made  tliein  utter  notes  so  wide 
As  ilrown'd  in  clamour  all  the  sound  beside  ; 
AU'i,  as  the  noisy  discord  jarr'd  along. 
Rage    ran    with    Fury    rouiul    the    madden'd 

throng ; 
The  clan-ing  cyml  als,  and  the  cl-'rion  loud. 
Fixed  lo  the  slaughter  the  6end-driven  crowd. 
While  tiie  deep  drum  its  deith-iiote  shouted 

far, 
Smothering  in  blood-toned  noise  the  miseries 
of  war  \ 

While  batlle-trumpfta  echoed  o'er  the  plaiti. 
Anil  l)elh>wingcanuons  shook  therollng  main; 
Peace  fled  the  horrors  of  the  r.'iging  tight. 
And  l.:ipp;erniiii!,lrels  join'd  her  distant  flight. 
The  tfuder  viol,  the  soft  breathing  flute. 
The   sweet  toned   hnutboy,  and  the  love-lorn 

lute, 
Sigh'd  their  delicious  music  to  the  air, 
And  brought   the   nymph  lo   w»it  a  lisleiiei 

there  ! 
In  every  land  their  presence  pleasure  gave. 
Like  the  first  sunbeaui  on  the  morning  wave 
Tinging  with  happv  streaks  the  mental  sea. 
And  liulding  happier  hours  anil  hopes  to  be: 
Vice  fled  the  sott  seraphic  lay  apiice, 
An<;  lovely  Virtue  look  her  vacniit  place  ; 
Heaven    look'd   on    smiling,    and  the    nymph 

c.mie  down. 
And  sumii'd  the  tuneful  instrutpents  her  own. 

B.  JARMA-M 
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WATER    CRESSns    AND    THEIR 

CRIERS. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

Onr  {jeneralion  passelh  away  and  ano. 
tlier  riseih  in  its  stead  !  Faces,  places, 
callings,  pursuits  charijre.  The  smithies 
and  clangour  of  Giltspur  Street,  and  Buc- 
lersbur\ — the  doings  at  Artillery  Place, 
and  the  Armoury— the  piihy  sayings  in 
Archers'  Court  and  the  Butts,  are  consen- 
taneously passed  away,  and,  "  like  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  leave  not  a 
wreck  (or  rack)  behind,"  "  save  and  ex- 
cept"  the  "  lender,  hard-^hip,"  the  old, 
face-painted  hulk,  that  lies  on  the  water 
off  the  Tower,  in  defiance  of  the  tall  bully 
which  stands  as  a  monument  of  mercy  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Momimeiit  Yard. 

If  trra-ss  is  not  suffered  to  grow  in  the 
Royal  Exchange,  and  gras!,hoppers  are 
no  more  heard  chirping  to  the  sound  of 
Bow-Bells — we  are  at  least  refreshed  by 
other  sounds,  and  treated  and  saluted 
every  morning  with  eatable  grass  which 
the  common  herds  care  little  for, — water- 
cretset,  fresh  and  green,  "  two  bunches 
a  penny  '•"  These  stomachic,  broad- 
leave.1  vegetables  are  in  such  requisition, 
that  ImiIs  are  raised  of  them,  in  successive 
supplies  ill  all  .seasons.  There  is  a  gusta- 
live  rage  for  them  wiih  the  citizens  who 
can  munch  them  with  their  rolls  and  muf- 
fins without  the  fear  of  gulping  spawn, 
anJ  the  dread  of  hereafter  beiiii,'  troubled, 
like  manv  civic  aldermen,  with  wolves  in 
their  huiiian  chests.  But  this  patent-like 
convenience  has  difranchised  and  driven 
the  old-fashioned  countrymm,  and  the 
neat  thin  old  woman,  w;"th  their  bunches 
in  their  baskets,  and  their  natural,  bird- 
like cries,  out  of  the  pale  of  intellect  and 
office.  Like  the  creases  a  new  race  of 
reponers  hath  sprunix  up,  in  the  half- 
grown  persons  of  girls  who  are  neither 
tidy  nor  civil,  but  who  are  seedlings  in 
the  beds  of  humanity  ;  for  it  is  a  rare  cir- 
cumstance to  see  one  of  these  creatures 
without  the  balance  of  comfort, — a  baby, 
hanging  by  a  thread  of  life  in  her  arms. 
The  "  Cress.  Purveyor  General,"  that 
writes  poems  in  behalf  of  his  vegetating 
beds,  should  organize  the  female  corps  by 
an  early  drill,  and  set  them  off  in  decent 
apparel  and  with  comely  countenances — 
their  cries  should  be  left  to  tlieir  hard-fated 
infants,  a-id  they  should  sing  a '  round' 
of  old  Purcell'sor  Fentnn's  Gavot.  Leav- 
ing humour  out  of  the  question,  as  Mr. 
Martin  is  about  filt'ring  the  metropolitan 
water,  and  Mr.  Williams  endeavouring 
to  sub-limate  our  ways  and  bye-ways, 
since  mutations  are  every  where  visible, 
something  really  mi;:ht  be  done  effectu- 
ally to  serve  the  venders  of  cresses,  both 


to  improve  their  condition,   their  callir 
and  their  green -grocery.  P. 


THK   UKLUOK. 

WRITTBN  AFTBIt  VIEVTINU  MARTt.l'S  SfLBW- 
DID   KNURAVING   OP  THK  SA3IK   SUDJKCT. 


(FoT  the    Olio  ) 


In  rloudlmp  ({randeur  ruse  tbe  taatcrn  »txa 
O'er  the  yourg  world,   frenh  from  lt»  Muker  • 

handa. 
And  thruiigh  the  vault  orhrav«ii  took  \l»  wa) 
Uirini;  lair  proml>e  of  a  day  "'fair 
As  t'jat  which  bad  preceded  It.     lllii>lvf  hope 
Already  in  (he  soiilh  iherc  comes  a  cloud 
HIg  wiih  the  fallinit  rein.— It  kpreuda  o'.  r  all, 
Ihrowing  it8  aickly  mviitle  o'er  thr  buii. 
Sllll  darker  cornea  the  gloom — and   then   ore 

drop. 
One  large,   hut  drop,  falli  on  tbe  Run-parrhrn 

earth. 
And  now  In  pouring  t  .rrenti  falls  the  rain  . 
The  lbiind>*r  rolla  along  In  sullen  roar: 
In  f.irms  laut  i>tic  darta  the  lurid  glare 
Of  ihe  fork'd  lightning.     Nightfall  coi.ne»,  and 

still 
The  waters  fall  In  thicker,  heavier  masses  ; 
Till  the  earth  (like  a  gorged  leech)   refuse*  to 

absorb 
More  of  the  rainy  torrent  I  With  a  liorri.l  roar 
The  mighty  oceana,  which  had  hitherto 
Been  pent  ivitliin  the  bowels  of  llie  earth, 
Kuah  upward  with  an  overwhelminij  I'orce. 
The  channels  ivhich  had  hitherto  cmifined 
The    mighty    seas,    are   swept    beyond   their 

bounds. 
The  rain  from  Heaven's  windows — the  water 
From  the  deep  channels  of  the  roiling  sea — 
Tbe   laudspringa   flowing   upward     from    the 

earth — 
All  mingling  in  one  vast,  one  fierce  dealgo. 
Cover  the  varied  ground  ! 

The  Inhnbitmts, 
(They  who  had  mockrd  ut  Noali,  una  wlio  hart 

acoffeil 
At  all  his  warnings  and  bis  prophecies)  now 

treml'le, 
Anil  with  u  dread  of  the  impendlnij  danger. 
Seek  the  hlxli  places,  and  the  loftiest  h\\\»  ; 
Hut  gradually  still  Ihe  waters  rise. 
And  still  pursue  Ihein. 

^{ark  yon  wretchid  group, 
Who  up  tbe  lofty  mountain  are  ascending  : 
The  hoary  liedded  grandsire  scarcely  able 
To  move  the  upward  path — the  helpless  chll 

dren 
Shrieking  and  clinging  to   the  affrighted  pa 

rents — 
And  to  tbe  very  topmost  ridge  they  now 
Have  reached — yet  still  the  unrelenting  tide 
Pursues  them,  and  now  wets  their  sandalu. 
With  a  feeble  cry  the  aged  grandsire  from 
His  place  is  swept !   is  swept  away  for  ev.  i  1 
The   horrlc  shriek,  which  bursts  from  the  sur- 
vivors, 
la  lieard  through  all  the  etorm  and  war  of  the 
Fierce  elements — And  next,  the  motner  is 
By  one  huge  w«ve  hurlM  into  the  abyss  i 
\\  bile  the  surviving  parent  gates  on, 
(Sunii  in  a  frighllul  »lupr>r;  with  Itie  looK 
Of  vacant  apathy — while  tbe  poor  Infants  i 
To  him  with  a  tenacity,  which  as  yet 
Batnes  the  yawning  wave 

But,  lo  I  appear*, 
Sailing  o'er  tops  of  mountains  sod  of 
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f  fn  solemn  grandeur,  'mid  llm  deafening  roar 
Of   waves,    and    wiiilx,    and     hnmui    beingi 

mingl.fi,) 
Noah's    rtcll    Imilt   ark,    and    near    the   lofty 

monntiin, 
(Where    stand    the   father  with  hl3   children 

still,} 
It  sails  along,  and  nearer  still  ajvproaches. 


ng 


Hope — hope  of  safety,  once  again  revives 
AVilhin  his  breast.     His  eyes  with  agonizi 
Kxpeclation  now  are  kindled — he  shouts, 
And  vigorously  strives  in  m  ike  his  cries 
Heard  by  the  inmates  of  the  rolling  ark  j 
Uiit  vain  are  all  his  efforts — or  unheard. 
Or  worse — unheeded,  are  his  r:uings  passed  ? 
The  ark  sweeps  by  in  sullen  majesty. 
And  soon  is  gone  far  from  hi-i  sight  or  voice. 
Oh,    Goa  !   to    see   Ihe    sadden  change  ivhich 

comes 
Now  o'er  liis  pallid  face— the  change  from  hope 
Tti  black  and  horrible  despair — his  face 
Now  wears  a  horrid  cloud — it  is  too  much 
To  hear  -his  tottering  reason  is  oveiturnp(', 
And  frenzy  seizing  him,  with  sudden  spring 
H*-  gr!vsp«  his  frighted  children,  and  no  longer 
Waiting  for  the  approaching   tide,  he  leaps 
Headlong  with  them  into  the  horrid  deej). 

K.  F. 


THE    TAPESTRIED    CHAMBER  ; 

OR,  THE 

LADY  IN  THE  SACQUE. 


(Conlinupd  from  page  .358.J 

Here  General  Browne  stnppeJ,  and 
wiped  friin  his  brow  the  cold  perspiration 
vviih  which  the  recollection  of  liis  horriule 
vision  had  covered  it. 

"  My  lord,"  said  he,  "  I  am  no  cow- 
ard, i  have  been  in  ail  the  mortal  dan- 
•jers  incidental  to  my  |)i-ofessioii,  and  J 
may  truly  boast,  that  no  man  ever  saw 
Richard  Browne  dishonour  the  sword  he 
wears  ;  bnt  in  these  horrible  circnmstnn- 
ces,  under  the  eyes,  and,  as  it  seenieil, 
almost  HI  the  grasp  of  an  incarnation  of  an 
evil  spirit,  all  firmness  forsook  me  ; — I 
sank  back  in  a  swoon,  as  very  a  victim  to 
panic  terror  as  ever  was  a  village  girl. 
How  long  I  lay  in  this  condition  Icannot 
pretend  to  guess. 

"  But  I  was  mused  by  the  castle  clock 
striking  one,  so  loud  that  it  seemed  as  if 
it  were  in  tiie  very  mom.  It  was  some 
time  before  I  dared  open  mv  eyes,  lest 
they  should  again  encounter  the  horrible 
spectacle.  When,  however,  I  summoned 
courage  to  look  up,  she  was  no  longer 
visible.  My  first  idea  was  to  pull  my 
bell,  wake  the  servants,  and  remove  to  a 
garret  or  hay-loft,  to  be  ensured  against  a 
second  visitation.  Nay,  I  will  confess  the 
truth,  that  my  resolution  was  altered,  md 
by  the  shame  of  exposing  my.self,  bnt  by 
the  fear  that,  as  the  bell-cord  hung  by  the 
rhiinney,  I  might,  in  niaking  my  way  (o 
it,  be  again  crossed  by  the  fiendish  hag, 
who,  I  fi^;ured  to  myself,  might   be  still 


lurking  about  some  corner  of  the   ajjart 
nienl. 

"  I  will  not  pretend  to  describe  what 
hoi  atu!  cold  fever-tits  tonn  nted  me  for 
the  rest  oftlie  night,  through  broken  sleep, 
weary  vigils,  and  that  dubious  stale  which 
forms  the  neutral  ground  between  them. 
An  hiuidred  terrible  objects  appeared  to 
haunt  me,  till  day-light  appeared,  when 
I  rose  from  my  bed,  ill  in  health,  and  hu- 
miliated in  mind.  1  was  ashamed  of  my- 
self as  a  man  and  a  soldier,  and  still  more 
so,  at  feeling  my  own  extreme  desire  to 
escape  from  the  haiuUed  apartment,  which 
however,  conquered  all  other  considera- 
tion-; so  that,  huddling  on  my  clothes 
with  the  most  careless  haste,  I  made  my 
escape  liom  your  lurdships's  mansion,  to 
seek  in  the  open  air  sonu  relief  to  m\  ner- 
vous system,  sliaken  as  it  was  by  this  hor- 
rible rencounter  with  a  visitant,"  for  such 
I  must  believe  her,  from  the  other  world. 
Your  lonlshij)  has  now  heard  ihe  cause  of 
my  discomposure,  and  of  my  sudden  de- 
sire to  leave  your  hospitable  casde.  In 
other  places  I  trust  we  may  often  meet ; 
but  God  protect  me  from  ever  spending  a 
second  night  under  that  roof!" 

Strange  asi  the  general's  tale  was,  he 
spoke  with  such  a  deep  air  of  convixnion, 
that  it  cut  short  all  the  usual  comn)enta- 
ries  which  are  made  on  such  stories.  Lord 
Woodville  never  once  asked  him  if  he  was 
sure  he  did  not  dream  of  the  apparition. 
On  the  contrary,  lie  .seemed  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  truth  and  reality  of  what 
he  had  heard  ;  and,  after  a  considerable 
pause,  regretted,  with  nvich  appearance 
of  sincerity,  that  his  early  friend  should, 
in  his  house,  have  suffered  so  severely. 

"  I  am  the  more  sorry  for  your  pain, 
my  dear  Browne,"  he  continued,  "  that 
it  is  the  inihappy,  though  most  unexpect- 
ed, result  of  an  experiment  of  my  own. 
Y'ou  must  know,  that  for  my  gr.indfather 
and  father's  time,  at  least,  the  apart- 
ment which  was  assigned  to  you  last  night 
had  been  shut  on  account  of  reports  thai 
it  was  disturbed  by  supernatural  sights  and 
noises.  When  I  came,  a  few  weeks 
since,  into  possession  of  the  estate,  I 
thought  ihe  accommodation,  which  the 
castle  afforded  for  my  friends,  was  not 
extensive  enough  to  permit  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  invisible  world  to  retain 
possession  of  a  comfortable  sleeping  apart- 
ment. I  therefore  caused  the  Tapestried 
Chamber,  as  we  call  it,  to  be  opened, 
and  I  had  such  new  articles  of  furniture 
l»laced  in  it  as  became  the  more  modern 
times.  Yet  as  the  o[)inion  that  the  room 
washaiuited  very  strongly  prevailed  among 
the  domestics,  and  was  also  known  in  the 
ueighl)ourhood  and  to  many  of  my  friends, 
I  feared   some  prejudice   might  be  enter* 
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Uiued  by  ihe  firnt  occupant  of  the  Tapes- 
tried CliainbiT,  which  iiiit;lil  tend  to  re- 
vive tlie  evil  repirt  which  it  h.id  laboured 
under,  and  so  dis«|ipoint  my  purpose  of 
rendering  it  an  useful  jiart  of  the  hoiise. 
I  must  confes-i,  my  dear  Hrowne,  thai  your 
opportune  arrival  Ncsterday,  seemed  the 
mo<t  favourable  for  me  to  remove  the  un- 
pleasant rumours  which  attached  to  the 
room,  since yo'ir  courage  was  indubitable, 
and  your  miiid  free  of  any  pre-occu(ialion 
on  the  subject.  1  could  not,  therefore, 
havi'  chosen  a  more  fitting  subject  for  my 
experiment." 

"  Lpoii  my  life,''  said  General  Browne, 
somewhat  hii>lily,  "  I  am  infiui;ely  oblijj- 
ed  to  your  lordship— very  particularly 
indebted  indeed.  I  am  likely  to  remem- 
ber for  some  time  the  consequences  of  the 
e.xperimeni,  as  vour  lordship  is  pleased  to 
call  it." 

"  Nay,  now  you  are  unjust,  my  dear 
friend,"  said  Lord  W'oodville.  "  You 
have  only  lo  reflect  for  a  sipffle  moment, 
in  order  lo  be  conviuceii  that  I  could  not 
auijur  the  possibility  of  the  pain  io  which 
you  have  been  so  unhappily  exposed.  I 
was  yesterday  mornin"  a  complete  sceptic 
on  the  subject  ofMipernalural  appearances. 
Nay,  I  am  sure  that  had  I  told  you  what 
was  said  about  that  room,  those  very  re- 
ports Mould  have  induced  you,  by  \our 
own  choice,  to  select  it  for  accommoda- 
tion. It  was  my  misfortune,  perhaps  my 
error,  but  really  cannot  be  termed  my 
fault,  that  you  have  been  afflicted  so 
strangely." 

''  Strangely  indeed  I"  said  the  general, 
resuming:  his  pood  temper  ;  "  and  I  ac- 
knowledt'e  that  I  have  no  rijrht  to  be  of- 
fended with  you  for  ireaiin-;  nie  like  what 
I  used  to  think  myself — a  man  of  some 
firmness  and  coura-je.  Bui  I  sec  my  po.^t 
horsts  are  arrived,  and  I  mu'^t  not  detain 
your  lordship  from  your  amu>ement.'' 

"  Naj,  my  old  friend,"  said  Lord 
Woi-dviUe,  ''  since  you  cannot  stay  with 
us  another  day,  which,  indeed,  I  can  no 
longer  urge,  give  me  at  least  half  an  hour 
more.  You  used  to  love  pictures,  and  I 
have  a  gallery  of  p  )rtraiis,  some  o'  them 
bv  Vandyke,  representing  ancestry  to 
whom  this  property  and  ca.slle  formerly 
belongetl.  1  think  that  several  of  them 
will  strike  you  as  possessing  merit. 

General  Browne  accepted  the  invitation, 
though  somewhat  unwillingly  ;  and  fol- 
lowed Lord  Woodville  through  several 
rooms,  into  a  long  gallery  hung  with  pic- 
tures, which  the  latter  pointed  out  lo  his 
guest,  telling  the  names,  and  giving  some 
account  of  the  personage<  who»e  portraits 
present  themselves  in  progres-sion.  They 
v^re,  indeed,  of  the  kind  which  are 
usuallv  found   in  an  old  familv   gallerv. 


Here,  was  a  caraLer  wlio  had  ruined  the 
estate  in  the  royal  cause;  there,  a  fine 
lady,  who  had  rein>tateil  it  by  contract- 
ing a  inalcli  uiih  a  wealihy  rouiul-head. 
There,  I  iing  a  gallant  who  had  been  in 
dati^er  for  corresponiling  with  ihe  exiled 
court  at  Saint  (jerniain's  ;  here,  one  who 
had  taken  aims  for  William  at  the  revo- 
lution ;  and,  there,  a  ih  rd  that  had  throw 
his  weight  alternately  into  the  scale  of 
wlii'_'  and  lory. 

While  Lord  Woodville  was  cramming 
these  words  into  his  guest's  ear,  "  against 
the  stomach  of  his  sense,"  they  gained  the 
middle  of  the  gallerx-,  when  he  beheld 
General  Browne  suddenly  start,  and  as- 
sume an  attitude  of  the  utmost  surprise, 
not  unmixed  with  fear,  as  his  eyes  were 
caught  and  suddenly  riveted  by  a  portrait 
of  an  old  iady  in  a  sacque,  the  fa^<hionable 
dress  of  ihe  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

"  There  she  is  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  there 
she  is,  in  form  and  features,  though  infe- 
rior in  demoniac  eX[)ression  to  the  accursed 
hag  who  visited  me  last  night." 

"  If  that  be  the  ca«e,"  said  the  young 
nobleman,  "  there  can  remain  no  longer 
any  doubt  of  the  horrible  reality  of  your 
apparition.  That  is  the  picture  of  a 
wretched  ancestress  of  mine,  of  whose 
crimes  a  black  and  fearful  catalogue  is 
recorded  in  a  familv  history  in  my  char- 
ter-chest. The  recital  of  them  would  be 
too  horrible  ;  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  in 
yon  fatal  apartment  incest  and  unnatural 
murder  were  committed.  I  will  restore  it 
to  the  solitude  to  which  my  ancestors  had 
consigned  it ;  and  never  shall  anv  one,  so 
long  as  I  can  prevent  it,  be  exposed  to  a 
repetition  of  the  supernatural  horrors 
which  could  shake  such  courage  aa 
yours." 

Thus  the  friends,  who  had  met  with 
such  glee,  parted  in  a  very  difl^erent  mood  ; 
Lord  Woodville  to  command  the  Tapes- 
tried Chamber  to  be  uniiiantled,  and  the 
door  built  up  ;  and  General  Browne  to 
S(ek  ill  some  less  beautiful  countrv,  for- 
getfulness  of  the  painful  night  which  he 
had  passed  in  Woodville  Castle. 

The  Keepsake. 

MAHOMET  THE  IMPOSTOR. 

The  following  curious  particulars  of 
the  personal  character  of  this  celebrated 
impostor  are  derived  from  a  "  Descrip- 
tion of  Musulman  Records  in  the  Cabinet 
of  the  Due  de  Blacas  ;"  recently  publi.sh- 
ed  by  M.  Reinaud,  of  the  King's  Library, 
at  Paris. 

Mahomet  was  naturally  gay,  alTabie, 
and  of  an  even  disposition.      He  listened 
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patiently  to  every  body  ;  and,  to  use  the 
expression  of  his  liistorians,  when  he  was 
in  company,  he  was  never  the  first  to 
rise. 

His  domestic  establishment  was  simple, 
modest ;  in  short,  hke  lliat  of  a  private 
individual.  Dales  and  water  were  the 
food  most  fiequemly  used  ;  and  some- 
times two  months  would  ehipse  without 
tlie  lif^htint:  of  a  a  fiie.  Maliomel  darned 
liis  own  >tockin;rs,  mended  his  own  clolhcs, 
swept  his  own  room,  and  waited  on  him- 
self. 

He  constantly  maintained  forty  persons 
at  his  own  expense.  Whatever  they 
asked,  he  never  refust^d  ;  so  that  more 
than  once  it  happened  to  him  to  be  in  want 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  God, — agfain  to 
use  the  words  of  his  historians, — offered 
him  the  keys  of  all  the  treasures  of  the 
earth  ;   but  he  declined  them. 

The  feeling  which  Muhomel  was  the 
least  able  to  control,  especially  towards 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  was  the  love  of 
women.  That  taste,  and  a  liking  for 
perfumes,  were,  after  ambition,  his  two 
ruling  passions  "  Two  tilings,"  he  him- 
self said,  "  attract  and  excite  me — women 
and  perfumes  :  these  two  things  recreate 
me,  and  render  me  more  disposed  to 
prayer." 

Mahomet  married  about  a  dozen  women, 
not  reckoning  slaves.  At  his  death  he 
left  nine  of  ihem.  This  was  an  evident 
violation  of  the  precept  which  he  had 
himself  established,  and  wliich  tixed  tlie 
number  of  wives  at  four.  Birt  in  his  cha- 
racter of  a  prophet  he  pretended  to  be  ex- 
empted ""rom  the  common  law.  He  af- 
fected to  say,  that  all  the  prophets  who 
had  preceded  him  had  acted  in  the  same 
manner.  'I  he  truth  is,  that  whether  we 
regard  his  own  life,  ir  certain  passages  in 
the  Alcoran,  it  is  manifest  that  he  placed 
.sovereign  happiness  in  sensual  pleasures, 

Mahomet  was  very  zealous  for  his 
friends.  He  loved  to  serve  them  with  the 
same  ardour  with  which  they  served  him  ; 
which  was  ill  his  ejes  the  surest  method 
of  attaching  them  to  his  cause.  But  in 
proportion  as  he  was  disposed  to  serve  his 
friends,  was  he  implacable  towards  his 
enemies.  If  any  one  interposed  an  obsta- 
cle to  his  designs,  he  gave  himself  up  to 
excessive  resentment ;  fire,  poison, — he 
stuck  at  nothing.  In  this  respect  he  shar- 
ed the  viii'lictive  feelings  of  his  country- 
men ;  and  he  did  not  begin  to  manifest  any 
greatness  of  .soul,  until  the  firm  establish- 
ment of  his  power  had  placed  him  above 
these  horrilde  atrocities. 

Mahomet  treated  religion  as  a  political 
means  of  arriving  at  his  ends.  On  every 
occasion   he   made  heaven  speak.     Thus, 


by  the  assistance  of  the  Alcoran  alone, 
we  may  form  a  notion  of  the  most  impor- 
tant epochs  of  his  life.  He  never  failed 
to  give  10  all  his  proceedings  a  religious 
character.  The  Musulmans,  in  order  to 
express  the  extreme  attention  of  Mahomet 
to  every  thing  which  related  to  the  Deity, 
say,  that  even  when  he  looked  down  on 
the  earth,  his  reflections  were  on  heaven. 
By  such  devices  he  inspired  an  enthu- 
siasm among  his  companions,  of  which  it 
is  difficult  to  find  a  second  instance.  When 
he  cleansed  himself,  his  disciples  took  the 
water  which  had  washed  away  his  filih, 
and  respectfully  drank  it ;  when  he  ex- 
pectorated, they  swallowed  his  sal'va  ; 
when  he  cut  his  hair,  they  eagerly  ccd- 
lected  the  fragments,  m  speakinsr  of  this 
subject,  an  idolater  of  Mecca,  who  had 
witnessed  the  splendour  of  the  Caesars  of 
Conslantinople,  and  that  of  the  Cosroes  of 
Persia,  declared  that  no  king  had  ever 
been  so  respected,  that  no  prince  had  ever 
enjoyed  fuch  an  empire,  as  Mahomet. 

Lit.  Gax 


AN    ACCOUNT  OF    THE    UNIVERSITY    OF 
LEYDRN. 

This  institution  took  its  rise  from  that 
glorious  period  of  its  history,  the  ever  me- 
morable siege  it  sustained  when  Holland 
was  about  to  shake  off  the  Spanish  yoke  ; 
an  event  upon  which  its  inhabitants  still 
dwell  with  pleasure,  and  in  relating  the 
particulars  of  which,  I  have  several  times 
.seen  the  glow  of  a  genorotis  enthusiasm 
iiliiininate  the  most  inanimate  countenance. 
The  people  were  reduced  to  eat  the  leaves 
of  trees,  as  well  as  horses,  dogs,  leather, 
and  every  other  animal  substance  within 
their  reach,  a  pestilence  carried  off  more 
than  half  the  inhabitants;  and  in  this 
dreadful  extremity,  the  besiegers  calling 
on  the  town  to  surrender,  the  laiter  ap- 
peared on  the  walls,  and  declared  they 
would  each  of  them  first  cut  off  his  left 
arm  for  pr  ivisioii,  and  fight  with  his  right. 
The  governor  wrote  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  that,  without  help  from  him,  or 
from  heaven,  they  could  not  resist  two 
days  longer. 

At  this  crisis,  the  wind  providentially 
changed,  and  blew  in  such  a  direction, 
that  the  Spanish  army,  fearing  a  flood, 
made  a  precipitate  reireat.  People  im- 
mediately flocked  into  the  town  on  every 
side,  and  saved  some  Imiidreds  of  famish- 
ed wretches,  who.  in  the  churches,  were 
returning  thanks  to  heaven  for  their  deli- 
verance.— Here  anew  di.stress  occurred  : 
many  of  the  poor  creatures,   too  ea^er  in 
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pr;iiif\in2  their  craving  ap}>etite^,  fell 
down  ilead  dii  ihe  S|)ot,  so  that  the  ina;,'is- 
irates  were  oblit;ed,  for  some  lime,  to  le- 
);ulat»  the  quantity  of  food  for  each  per- 
son. 

The  day  after  this  signal  deliverance, 
tlie  Prince  of  Orange  went  to  Loyden,  to 
express  his  adiniraliun  of  the  inhabitants* 
behaviour.  What  an  interview  must  that 
have  been!  Me  t(ave  them  their  opiion, 
whither  to  be  for  a  time  exem[ii  from  cer- 
tain taxes,  or  to  have  an  University  found- 
ed iniheir  town.  They  wisely  cho'^e  the 
latter,  and  have  ever  since  derived  much 
profit  from  it.  —Such  was  the  orifjin  of 
Leyden.  N.  N. 


SIR    THOMAS    MORK  S    APOPHTHEGMS. 

The  learned  Sir  Thomas  More,  who 
succeeded  Cardinal  Wolsey  as  Lor.l  Hif;h 
Chanteilor  of  En;;land,  was  so  clear  in 
the  performance  of  the  duties  *'  of  his 
great  office,"  that  when  his  .sons  com- 
plainedrhow  little  they  could  gain  under 
ins  administration  of  ihe  law,  he  repiied, 
"  I  will  do  justice  to  all,  and  thereby 
leave  you  a  blessing."  He  was  so  scru- 
pulously conscientious,  that  no  subpoena 
was  -.'ranted  but  what  he  s.iw,  and  no 
order  but  what  he  perused.  Nor  could 
the  King  or  Queen  corrupt  him,  or  the 
whole  Church  in  convocation  fasten  any 
charge  upon  him  that  might  stain  his 
iniegriiv.  He  uttered  eight  apophihegm<, 
viz  : — 1st.  The  world  is  undone  by  look- 
ing on  things  at  a  distance.  '2nd.  To 
aim  at  honour  on  earth,  is  to  set  a  coat 
of  arms  over  a  pr  son  gate.  3rd.  He  that 
is  covetous  when  he  is  old,  is  like  a 
thief  that  steals  when  he  is  going  to  the 
gallows.  4ih.  The  greatest  punishment 
in  this  world,  were  to  have  our  own  de- 
sires. 5lh.  We  go  to  hell  with  more 
pains  than  we  might  go  to  heaven  with. 
6ih.  The  more  we  have  of  anv  thing 
but  riches,  the  belter  we  are.  7ih,  Who 
would  not  send  his  alms  to  heaven  I  who 
wouli!  liotsend  hLj  estate  whither  he  is  to 
be  banished  himself?  8th,  When  any 
one  was  calumnious  in  his  presence,  he 
he  would  say,  "  let  any  man  think  as  he 
pleaseth,  I  like  this  room  well."  He 
wished  to  behold  three  things  established 
in  Christendom — 1st,  A  universal  peace. 
2adly,  A  uniform  system  of  reli;;ion  ;  and, 
Srdly,  A  reformation  rather  of  lives  than 
religion.  This  great,  learned,  and  vir- 
tuous man  was  beheaded  in  1585,  during 
the  reiL'ii  of  lienry  VIM,  for  refusing  to 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  succes- 
sion ;  which  his  enemies  connected  wit  ; 
some  other  cliarges  a<;aiiist  the  ambition 
of  his  cruel  ma.sier,  which  were  construed 
as  liigii  treason. 


OniRIN    OF    TIIR    NAME    OF    CRSKINR. 

The  historical  description  by  J.  M. 
Leiu'hlon,  to  the  view  of  Krskine  House, 
one  of  the  illustrations  comprised  in  the 
5th  part  of  the  "  Picturesque  Views  on 
the  Hivcr  Cixde,"  gives  the  following 
a.s  said  to  be  the  tradition  with  resjiert 
to  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Krskine.  In 
the  re:,  n  of  M.ilcolm  the  Second,  a  Scot, 
who  killed  with  Ills  own  Enrique,  a  Danish 
general  at  the  battle  of  Miirihill,  cut  off 
his  head,  and  with  it  and  tile  bloody 
dag'.'er  presented  himself  to  the  King. 
Exhibiting  the  trophies  of  his  feat,  he 
said,  in  Celtic,  •'  Iris  Skyne,"  alluding 
to  the  head  and  dagger  ;  adding,  in  the 
same  language,  "  |  inieixl  to  perform 
still  greater  actions  than  I  have  yt't 
done."  The  King,  in  uicmofy  i-(  the 
action,  bestowed  upon  hiiu  the  name  of 
Krskine,  and  assigned,  lor  h'S  armorial 
bearing,  a  hand  holding  a  daL'ger,  with 
the  motto,  *  1  pense  |)lus,'  which  is  still 
the  crest  and  niouo  of  the  faniilv. 


THE     ALTHORRSS     OF     CCELEBS     AND     THE 
LEG    OF    MUTTON. 

When  the  authoress  of  Coelebs  visiteil 
Bath,  in  my  boyhood,  she  dealt  out  her 
charities  with  christian  benevolence,  and 
disregarded  the  ostentatious  display  which 
is  too  much  in  vogue  with  many  who  let 
the  right  hand  know  what  is  done  by  the 
left.  The  following  auiheiilic  anecdote, 
however  singular,  is  an  interesting  illus- 
tration of  her  excelU'nt  character.  A  poor 
woman  who  had  just  lain  in,  receiving  her 
charity,  she  bough  a  leg  of  mutton,  and, 
for  temporary  convenience,  wrapped  it  in 
a  cloth  and  put  it  in  her  muff".  While 
hastening'  to  her  visit,  she  slipped  off  the 
pavement  in  Queen  Square,  and  let  the 
meat  fall  out  of  her  muff— on  which  a 
man  passing  by,  cried  out,  "  Ah  !  my 
good  lady,  you  have  dropped  your  lefl 
leg  !"  The  lady  in  qiieMioii,  not  in  the 
least  disconcerted,  put  the  joint  again  into 
the  furry  recess,  remarking,  "  M\  witty 
man,  you  will  not  reprove  iiie  when  yoii 
find  it  at  home  for  your  wife." — It  "was 
the  woman's  luisband.  P. 


3Snu0tration0  of  2pt0torg. 

SEALS  AND  SIGNETS. 


The  use  of  these  articles  is  referable  in 
the  east  to  a  remote  antiquity.  The 
Musulnians  trace  it  up  to  Adam  himself  ; 
it  is  pliin  from  the  Bible  that  they  were 
emplijediii  P^gypi  in  the  time  of  .Joseph. 
It  is  at  present  universal  throughout  the 
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east,  and  is  a  substitute  for  the  signature : 
whether  a  document  be  signed  or  not,  the 
seal  makes  it  valid.  It  was  so  amongst 
the  ancients :  the  Latin  word  signare,  is 
from  signum,  a  sign  or  figure,  which 
Greek  and  Roman  seals  mostly  bore. 

Mahomedan  princes  now  commonly 
use  several  seals,  of  different  dimensions, 
and  for  different  purposes.  Mahomet 
used  but  one  :  his  first  signet  merely  bore 
the  words  Resool Allah,  or  "the  Apostle 
of  God,"  to  which  he  afterwards  added 
his  own  name.  His  successors  were 
equally  simple  with  himself  in  the  ma- 
nag'ement  of  their  correspondence.  M. 
Reinaud  quotes  from  D'Herbelotan  anec- 
dote of  Omar,  who  being  told,  whilst  he 
was  employed  in  building  a  wall  round 
Medina,  that  a  governor  had  mallreated 
the  people  of  his  province,  took  up  a  brick 
and  wrote  upon  it:  "Put  a  stop  to  the 
complaints  made  against  you,  or  quit  your 
government."  This  laconic  style  was  not 
adhered  to  in  subsequent  times  ;  we  are 
told  of  some  of  the  race  of  Geughiz  Khan 
writing  letters  to  western  sovereigns,which 
were  from  two  to  nine  feet  long ;  and 
Sherif-ed-din,  in  his  life  of  Timur,  speaks 
of  a  letter  from  that  prince  to  the  Sultan 
of  Eijypt,  seventy  cubits  in  length. 

The  investiture  of  authority  was  de- 
noted by  the  deli\ery  of  a  seal  in  the 
earliest  as  in  modern  times.  Tn  the  middle 
age-!,  the  descendants  of  Genghiz  Khan 
received,  on  ascending  the  throne,  a  seal 
from  the  emperor  of  China,  the  impression 
of  which  is  seen  in  the  letters  of  those 
princes  to  Philp  the  Fair. 

Further :  the  seal  sometimes  served  as 
a  pledge  for  (he  fulfilment  of  engagements 
and  promises.  To  give  one's  seal  to  any 
one,  signified  an  entire  submission  to  his 
directions.  This  use  of  a  .seal  was  once 
made  by  a  brother  of  the  Caliph  Haroun 
al-Rashid,  towards  a  person  to  whom  he 
owed  some  money  ;  and  the  same  was 
done  by  a  Turkoman  prince  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, named  Elghazi,  towards  a  prisoner 
to  whom  lie  had  promised  life.  By  a  ne- 
cessary consequence,  the  seal  has  become 
a  symbol  of  friendship.  We  read  in 
Joinville,  tiiat  dnrii^g  the  time  that  St. 
Louis  was  in  Pale-tine,  the  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountain,  wishing  to  pay  court  to  the 
holy  king,  sent  him  his  signet.  These 
are  the  expressions  of  Joinville:  "  Le 
Vieu.x  de  la  Montague  cuvoya  au  roi  son 
anel  qui  estoit  de  moult  fin  or,  la  oij  son 
roni  estait  ccrit,  et  li  manda  que  par  son 
anel  responsoit-il  le  roi,  que  dez-lors  il 
vouloit  qu'ils  fu.ssent  tons  un." 

Independent  of  the.se  customs,  adapted 
to  the  real  wants  of  man,  there  exi.sted 
others  altogether  different.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  ancients  sometimes  placed 


poison  under  the  collet  of  their  rings,  to 
use  upon  occasion.  Hannibal,  persecuted 
b^'  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  Romans, 
thus  caused  his  own  death.  The  Musul- 
mans,  notwithstanding  their  well  known 
religious  scruples,  have  more  than  once 
had  recourse  to  this  expedient.  We  read 
in  oriental  history,  that  the  chief  of  the 
illustrious  house  of  the  Barmecides,  under 
the  first  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  always  carried 
about  poison  in  his  signet.  Two  cen- 
turies later,  a  Musulman  prince  on  the 
frontiers  of  India  poisoned  himself  in  the 
same  manner. 

In  the  last  place,  signets  were  used  in 
divination,  and  to  obtain  all  the  wonderful 
effects  which  were  accustomed  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  occult  sciences. 

The  first  Roman  emperors  had  a  sort 
of  superstitious  reverence  for  the  signet  of 
Augustus,  and  preserved  it  most  carefully. 
It  being  lost  by  Galba,  the  circumstance 
was  regarded  as  in  the  highest  degree 
ominous.  It  was  the  same  with  the  signet 
of  Mahomet :  the  calij)!)  Osman -liaving 
let  it  fall  into  a  well,  the  consternation 
was  universal ;  the  year  in  which  this 
event  happened  was  called  "  the  year  of 
the  loss  of  the  ring  ;"  and  subsequently  it 
was  discovered  to  be  a  presage  of  the 
disasters  which  soon  after  befel  Islamism. 
The  emperor  Adrian  had  a  ring  upon 
which  his  motto  was  engraved,  and  with 
which  he  connected  his  existence  ;  having 
lost  it  a  few  days  prior  to  his  decease,  he 
doubted  not  the  approach  of  his  end.  A 
similar  fact  is  related  of  Sultan  Selim, 
conqueror  of  Egypt.  Every  one  has  read 
with  intere.st  the  history  of  Polycrates, 
the  tyrant  of  Samos,  who  placed  his  hap- 
piness upon  the  possession  of  a  magni- 
ficent stone  which  he  wore  upon  his  finger, 
and  who,  apprehensive  that  the  jealous 
deities  might  at  length  oblige  him  to  un- 
dergo a  cruel  expiation  for  this  excess  of 
enjoyment,  threw  it  into  the  sea.  It  is 
well  known,  that  after  some  days  the 
stone  was  recovered  by  means  of  a  fish, 
and  that  the  tyrant's  apprehensions  were 
.shortly  after  verified. 

Something  analogous  is  told  of  the 
great  Haroun-al-Rashid.  This  prince 
having  received  from  the  caliph,  his  fa- 
ther, a  most  beautiful  ruby,  his  eldest 
brother,  wishing  to  deprive  him  of  it, 
threw  it  into  the  Tigris  ;  but  shortly  after 
Haroun's  brother  died,  a  fish  restored  the 
ruby  to  the  new  caliph,  and,  more  fortu- 
nate than  Polycrates,  his  glory  still  con- 
tinued to  increase. 

Ancient  authors  have  also  spoken  of 
the  ling  of  Kin«r  Gyges,  with  which  one 
could  see  without  being  seen.  Eastern 
nations  attributed  the  same  virtue  to  the 
seal  of  Solomon. 
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Such  were  llie    several    uses  to  wnich 
sipiiets  and  *eal^  were  applied  in  ihe  east. 

The  Miisslemans  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  cnsloin  which  prevails  amongst 
us  of  colIecfin<j  ihe^e  articles  as  objects  of 
curiositv.  Uiililv  and  splendour  are  the 
ends  thev  consiiler  ;  they  are  indiffi-rent 
to  H  hat  is  adilres^fd  merely  to  the  under- 
standing. This  was  not  always  the  case, 
however,  with  the  .Musslemaiis.  Several 
of  their  princes  mitrlit  l<e  cited  who  were 
sensible  to  the  charms  of  the  fine  arts. 
Such,  for  instance,  were  the  Falimite  ca- 
liphs of  E^vpt,  who  had  collected  in  their 
palace  at  Cairo  the  most  curious  produc- 
tions both  of  art  and  nature.  There  was 
the  beautiful  siijnet,  in  yellow  amber,  of 
Fukr-eil-Douleh  ;  there,  also,  mij:ht  be 
admired  the  rarest  ?ems,  the  richest  stuffs, 
the  most  curious  woods,  and  the  nuv-t  in- 
teresting animals  ;  but  those  treasures  have 
disappeared,  and  scarcely  a  vestige  of 
them  can  be  discoveretl. 


:ffinc  Bvt0. 

sm  ECT    ILI  fSTRATlONS    OF    THR    COLTSrv 
OP  Sl'RRKY.       BY   G.    P.   PROSSER.f 


Thocgh  no  friends  to  lithography,  we 
cannot  wi'JiholH  our  m^ed  of  praise  from 
this  work,  which  in  every  respect  pos- 
sesses ijreat  merit :  the  views  have  been 
most  faithfully  taken,  and  are  executed 
with  much  taste  and  ability,  beinp  both 
clear  and  soft. 

The  number  of  embelli>hments  con- 
tained in  this  part,  are  five,  and  embrace 
West  Mill,  the  seal  of  the  Marquis  of 
Stafford,  a  very  pleasing  drawintr,  in 
which  the  perspective  is  finely  preserved. 
Pepper  Harrow,  the  seat  of  Lord  Mid- 
dleton,  an  interestinj:  picture.  Esher 
Place,  the  seat  of  John  Spicer,  Esq.  (a 
beaiilifullv  wooded  rt-ireat)  is  finely  exe- 
cuted, and  the  luxuriant  fnilatre  of  the 
fine  tree^  which  surround  the  mansion, 
is  beautifully  displayed  in  a  l)old  and 
spirited  manner,  conveyin?  at  once  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  b<'auties  of  this  de- 
lightful sjlvan  retreat.  Denbies,  the 
seat  of  W.  J.  Denison,  M.  P.  for  Surrey, 
taken  from  the  terrace  walk,  is  p:iven 
also  in  a  correct,  free,  and  effective  man- 
ner. Dulwich  Gille^e,  the  concluding 
picture  of  this  part,  is  represented  with 
preat  fidelitv.  Besides  the  illu-trations 
above  me'  tioned,  tins  work  is  also  orna- 
menied  with  two  charming  head  pieces  of 
entrance  lodges,  that  would  do  credit  to 
the    pencils  of   artists    of   much    higher 

t  RiTingtom,  Waterloo  Place. 


pretensions.  In  fact,  ever\  ..ne  of  these 
drawin;is  are  far  above  mediorritv.  (( 
would  be  well  if  .S4in)e  of  thos*-  publishers 
who  are  inundating  the  town  with  cheap 
''  views,"  were  to  turn  their  attention  to 
the  assistance  which  this  promising 
young  artist  uught  afford  them. 

The  descriptive  and  hstorical  notices 
which  accompany  these  views,  are  written 
in  a  concise  and  pleasing  style,  and  dis- 
play no  inconsiderable  research ;  we 
caimot  refrain  from  extracting  a  portion 
i>f  the  description  which  accompanies  the 
view  of  Esher  Place,  as  it  must  prove 
interesting  to  the  topographer  and  the 
antiquary,  as  well  as  the  general  reader. 

"  On  the  interesting  spot  where  Esher 
Place  now  stands,"  formerly  stood  an 
ancient  seat  of  the  Prelate's  of  Win- 
chester, who  lived  here  in  all  the  mag- 
nificence of  regal  splendour.  William 
Waiiifleet,  who  was  Bishop  from  1447 
to  14%,  built  (n  the  bank  of  the  Male, 
in  the  Piirk  of  '  Asheere'  a  stately  brick 
nouse.  His  arms,  with  tliose  of  liis  see, 
carved  in  .stone,  were  over  the  Gate- 
house and  in  various  parts  of  the  build- 
ing. On  the  timber  work  ol  the  hall 
(which  was  not  unlike  that  of  Westmin- 
ster) were  several  ang'-ls  carved  sup. 
porting  escutcheons ;  in  two  of  which 
were  -crolls,  with  Tibi,  C/iris!e,  and  in 
the  windows,  frequently  Sit  Deo  Gratia. 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  was  made  Bishop 
of  Winchester  upon  the  death  of  Bishop 
I'ox  in  1528,  repaired  and  rebuilt  several 
parts  of  this  building,  purposing  to  make 
it  his  retreat  when  the  king  resided  at 
Hampton    Court. 

"  On  the  18lh  October,  1.529,  the  king 
sent  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
to  the  Cardinal,  then  at  York  House  in 
the  Strand,  lo  demand  the  Great  Seal,  and 
ordered  him  to  leave  that  house  and 
retire  to  Esher.  He  refused  to  deliver 
the  seal  without  a  written  order,  bi't  on 
receiving  a  second  message  the  next  day, 
he  gave  it  up,  and  taking  boat,  went  to 
Putney. 

"  On  lauding  there,  he  mounted  tiis 
mule  to  g  >  to  Esher  ;  but  had  scarcely 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  wh.-n  Mr. 
Norris  (one  of  the  King's  BeJchamber) 
brouglit  htm  a  message  from  the  King 
that  he  was  still  as  much  in  the  io\al 
favour  as  ever.  The  Cardinal  was  so 
elated  at  this,  that  he  dismounted,  and 
fall  n;;  on  his  knees  in  the  dirt,  gave 
thanks  to  God  and  the  King.  Mr.  Not- 
ris  brought  him  a  ring  from  the  King,  in 
return  for  which,  the  Cardinal  touk  from 
his  neck  a  gold  cross,  in  which  a  piece 
of  the  Holy  Cross  was  inclosed,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  him  ;  and  bethinking  him-elf 
of  what  would  be  most  acceptable  to  the 
King,  he  sent  him  his  fool.    Patch,  who. 
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howevei,  was  so  unwilliri::  to  leave  his 
master,  tdat  six  of  tlie  strongest  v<'">"e'i 
coulil  scarcelv  conduct  him  to  the  Kinfj, 
The  Cardinai  remained  some  weeks  at 
Esher,  and  dismissed  his  servants  ;  but 
Cromwell,  his  chief  steward,  refused  to 
leave  him,  and  went  to  Lnnd m  to  watch 
the  proceeding's  of  his  eneniie~,  in  which 
he  was  indefatijjnble.  While  at  Esher  he 
received  favourable  messages  from  the 
Kin<j,  together  with  another  lincf.  A 
bill  for  hijjh  treason,  brought  iiito  Parlia- 
ment a  short  time  after,  was  defeated 
by  the  management  of  Cromwell,  as 
was  also  another  for  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanours.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk 
came  to  the  Cardinal  at  Esher  with  fre^^h 
assurances  of  the  King's  fa\our,  but  the 
same  dav  Judge  Shelly  was  sent  to  de- 
mand tlie  surrender  of  York  House  to 
the  King. 

"  The  Cardinal  alleged  that  it  belonired 
to  his  see;  l)ut  at  last  complied,  and  ob- 
tained the  King's  leave  to  remove  to 
Richmond  for  the  beneSt  oT  the  cir  ;  but 
this  was  much  opposed  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  and  others,  who  wanted  to  have 
him  removed  to  York.  He,  however, 
wetit  to  Richmond,  and  delayed  lus  jour- 
ney to  York  as  long  as  he  could.  While 
at  Richmond  he  removed  from  the  Lodge 
to  the  Moi'.astery  of  the  Carthusians  at 
Siiene,  the  Church  of  which  lie  visited 
every  morning,  ami  in  the  afternoon  con- 
ferred with  some  monk  most  remirkable 
for  his  piety.  He  put  on  a  hair  shirt, 
and  coni'or.ned  to  the  strictest  rules  of  a 
(lenitential  life.  His  subsequent  removal 
to  York,  his  arrest  and  death  at  Leicester 
Abbey,  are  well  known  to  the  readers  of 
English  Historv,  and  furnish  a  striking 
memorial  of  the  instability  of  human 
grandeur. 

"  On  the  death  of  Wolsey  theestate  de- 
volved to  the  Crown,  and  was  afterwards 
possessed  by  t!ie  families  of  the  Drakes 
and  Lattons  ;  the  latter  of  whom  sold  the 
house  to  Peter  de  la  Porte,  one  cf  the 
.'>oulh  Sea  Directors.  On  the  breaking 
of  that  bubble  and  the  seizure  of  his  es- 
tates, it  was  sold  b\-  the  trustees  to  Den- 
nis Bond,  Evq.  In  17"29,  the  Hon.  Henry 
Pelham,  Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
purchased  the  Gate  House  of  Mr.  Bind, 
(the  other  parts  of  the  edifice  having 
been  previously  demolished),  and  made 
additions  to  it  in  the  oriL'iual  st\le.  Thom- 
son ill  his  Seasons,  speaks  of  it  thus  : — 

W'heie,  in  the  sweetest  solitude,  emliraced 
Hy  tlie  Boft  ivin(liii;;s  <>{  the  silent  Mole, 
From  courts  anrt  senates  Pelham  finds  repose. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  admirable  work, 
we  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  atteii- 
"on  of  our  readers  as  deser\iu;.'  of  their 
patronage,    and    we   sincerel'    hope   that 


the  indefatigable  artist  will  meet  with 
that  encouragement  which  his  talents  en- 
title him  to.  — — 

DISSOLUTION  OF  MONASTERIES 

The  monasteries,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  had  a  prodigious  number  of  verV 
valuable  manuscripts.  It  was  said,  that 
there  were  more  in  England  than  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world  of  equal  size". 
When  the  abbies  were  sold  by  Henry 
VIII.,  the  purchasers  of  them  destroyed 
and  wasted  them  all.  Many  of  the  old 
MS.  bibles  were  cut  in  pieces  to  cover 
pamphlets.  The  followiui;  is  the  lamen- 
tation and  complaint  of  John  Ball  to  King 
Edvvard  VI.,  a.d.  1.549. 

"  A  number  of  those  persons  who 
boujjht  the  monasteries,  reserved  of  the 
library  thereof,  some  to  serve  their  jakes  ; 
some  to  scour  their  candlesticks  ;  and 
some  to  rub  their  boots  ;  some  they  sold 
to  the  grocers  and  soap-sellers  ;  and  some 
they  sent  over  sea  to  the  bookbinders,  not 
in  small  nrmbers,  but  at  times  whole 
ships'  full.  Even  the  universities  of 
this  realm  were  not  all  clear  in  this  detes- 
table fact.  I  knov/  a  merchant-man,  that 
bought  the  contents  of  the  two  libraries 
for  forty  shillines  price.  The  stuff  thereof 
he  hath  occupied,  instead  of  grev  paper, 
by  the  space  of  more  than  the.se  ten  years  ; 
and  \  et  he  hath  store  enough  for  as  many 
years  to  come.  Our  posterity  may  well 
curse  this  wicked  fact  of  our  age,  tliis  un- 
reasonable spoil  of  England's  mo.st  noble 
antiquities." 

The  fine  collection  of  manuscripts  be- 
longing to  the  cathedral  church  of  Dur- 
ham, was  saved  by  being  concealed 
within  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  church. 

Dr.  Dee  presented  a  supplication,  the 
oriCTiual  of  which  is  now  in  the  Cotton 
Library, lo  Queen  Mary,  in  the  year  1556. 
for  the  recovery  and  preservation  of  an- 
cient writers  and  monuments  ;  but  there 
was  no  attention  j^iven  to  it.  However 
we  learn  from  it,  that  Tully's  woik,  De 
Rfipublica,  was  once  extant"  in  this  king- 
dom, and  perished  at  Canterbury.  Ca'r- 
dinal  Pole  told  Roger  Aschani,"  that  he 
had  been  informed  that  this  work  of  Ci- 
cero's was  in  Poland,  and  that  he  had  sent 
a  man  on  purpose  thither  at  the  expense 
of  a  thousand  golden  crowns,  about  £900 
sterling,  in  search  of  it,  but  to  no  jjur 
pose. 

^cm\t(  anlr  ^vX. 


.MODE    OF    PRESKRVING     EGGS. 

A  chemist  at  Geneva,  slates,  that  he 
has  discovered  an  easy  mode  of  preser- 
ving for  six  years,  or  probably  for  a  lon- 
ger period,  eggs,  perfectly  fresh,  and  fit 
to  eat ;   and  a  confectioner    in   the  same 
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placa  has  tins  year  empliiyed  in  liis  hiisi- 
iicikS  a  ton  of  ens*,  which  had  been  ho 
preserve*!  All  that  h  necessary,  is  to 
put  fro'-h  e_'i.'sinlo  a  bocal  (a  large  round 
uotile  M'illi  a  ^hort  neck)  .uicl  till  it  up 
with  lime  water.  The  way  to  make  the 
lime  water  is  as  follows : — Throw  into 
a  vessel  containing  between  twenty  and 
thirty  pinL^  of  water,  five  or  six  pounds 
of  quirk  lime,  shake  it  well  several  times, 
then   let  the  lime    precipitate  itself,  and 

f)our  off  the  water,  which  is  perfectly 
impid,  althou<;h  it  lias  di>solved  a  por- 
tion of  the  lime.  This  is  the  water  to  be 
used.  To  make  sure  of  its  beintj  satur- 
ated with  the  lime,  after  filling  the  bocal 
containing  the  eggs,  until  the  water  is 
about  three  inches  above  them,  dust  in 
a  small  quantity  of  quick  lime,  and  close 
the  bottle.         '  /.iV.  G. 


of  the  7th  luoon.    His  Majesty   set  out  tn 
wander  among  the  ImmortaU.  ' 


Cu0tom0  of  Tiivion0 
(Countries. 


KISSING    fiANPS. 

The  kissing  of  hauiLs  is  of -.Teat  anti- 
quity, and  seems  to  have  been  eq  ally 
employed  in  religion  and  in  social  life. 
It  was  thus  that  the  sun  and  mnon  were 
worshipped  from  the  remote>t  ajjes.  Job 
alludes  to  this  custom  when  he  says, 
"  If  I  have  looked  upon  the  sun  when 
he  was  shining  forth,  or  at  the  moon  ad- 
vancing bright,  and  my  heart  have  been 
secretly  enticed,  and  mj/  h'lnd  have  ku.s- 
ed  my  mouth,  this  also  were  an  ini- 
qjity,  &c."  And  Lucian  relates  of  De- 
mosthenes, that  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Antipater,  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  enter  a  temple  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, he  carried  hit  hand  lu  his 
moulh  iin  entering,  which  his  guards 
look  for  an  act  .>f  religion,  but.  when  loo 
late,  found  that  he  had  swallowed  poison. 
In  societ\ ,  the  kissing  hands  has  always 
been  regarded  as  a  mute  form  of  com- 
pliment, and  used  in  asking  fav.  urs,  in 
thanking  those  from  whom  they  have 
be«n  received,  and  in  making  veneration 
for  superiors.  Priam,  in  Homer,  kissed 
the  hands  and  embraced  the  knees  of 
Achilles,  in  conjuring  t»im  to  restore  the 
body  of  Hector  ; — and  not  to  multiply 
e.xamples,  Cortez  found  the  custom  in 
Mexii-o,  where  upwards  of  a  thousand  of 
the  nobility  saluted  him  by  touchii>g  the 
earh  with  their  hand«,  which  they  i:.-\rried 
afterwar  !s  to  their  mouths. — IVeek.  I'.rv. 


^nffliottanfl. 


The  Gazetie 'if  Pekin,  speaking  of  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Kiakmg,  says, 
brieflv, — "  In  the  city  of  Jeho,  25th  dav 


ClIRIOfs    COlNCinSNCB. 

The  Bristol  Mercury  observes,  that  i' 
is  rather  a  singular  coincidence,  thai  tht 
names  of  the  last  two  masters  of  the  hos- 

Eital  in  College-street,  (Bristtd,)  have 
een  Hopper  and  If'alker,  and  that  the 
candidate  highest  on  the  list  for  the  situa- 
tion which  is  at  present  vacant,  \s  Gallop 
All  we  hope  is,  that  a  Canter  may  never 
be  elected.  

THE    SIBLIMR    ANP    BEAITIFLL. 

A  poet  of  the  north,  wishing  to  recom- 
mend himself  to  the  late  Sik  William 
FoRBKS,  (the  author  of  the  Life  of  Dr. 
Beatlie,)  wrote  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  worthy  baronet's  house  at 
Colinion  : — 

Belifilil  the  hoiiiie  of  Sir  Willum  Forbks  1 
Surrounded  with  trers  all  coversil  wiih  corl  ie». 
From  whence  the  PeBtlnn'l  hills  ar«  Keen, 
Pastured  with  sheep  lor  ever  green  ! 

J0.<tNNA    SCIITHCOTT. 

On  a  neat  tablet  of  black  marble,  edged 
with  white,  wh.ich  is  affixed  in  the  wall 
ihat  surrounds  the  church-yard  ofthenew 
Mary-le-bone  Church,  St.  John's  Wood, 
is  the  following  inscription.  With  the 
exception  of  the  star  at  each  end  of  the 
word  sacred,  the  whole  is  in  letters  of  Gold, 
lliev  being  in  Silver. 

TO    THE    MFMORY    OP 

JOANNA  SOFTHCOTT, 

WHO    Lies      INTKRREn    26    FEET 

FRONT  OF  THIS  TABLET. 

SHE   DBTARrKD   THIS   LIFE,   nECKMBER27, 

1814,     AGEP  65  YEARS. 

Jf'hile  through  all  thy  ii'<md'roui  days. 
Heaven  and  Earth  rnraplur'd  g-az'd, 
H'liile  vain  Sages  think  they  know 
Secrets  '  THOU  .4 LOSE'  canst  shew. 
Time  alone  will  tell  \rhat  hour 
Thou  ll  appear  in  'GREATER'  power. 

BKHOLD  the  time  shall  come  that 
these  TOKENS  which  I  have  lold  thee 
shall  come  to  pas«,  and  the  BRIDE  shall 
APPEAR,  and  SHE  coming  forth  shall 
be  SEKN  th,.t  now  is  WITHDRAWN 
frcun  the  earth. 

2d  of  Esdras,  chap.  7th,  rerie  'Jfith 

For  the  Vision  is  yet  for  an  appointed 
tim^'  ;  but  at  the  end  it  shall  speak  and 
NOT  LIE:  though  it  tairv  WAIT  for 
ii,  BECAUSE  it  will  SURELY  CO.ME, 
it  will  i;ot  larry. 

Habakkuk,  chap.  2nd,  rerte  3rd. 
And  who.soever  is   delivered  fmm    the 
aforesaid*  evil,  shall  see  MY  WONDERS 
I'lid  of  Etdraa,  ch.ip.  rth   Trr*e '^7th. 
•  See  her  vVrlting* 
THM  TABLET  WAS   KIUCTED 
BY   THE  SINCERE   FBIENPS  or    THE    ABOVP, 
AKNO   POMIM,    I'^''***. 
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Wiiiv^  auD  Cijronolooi?* 


OAflC.  IIIAVS., 


DIARY. 


Dec.  U 


-16 


SUN.  ,St.  Spiridion. 


DATK. 


Moil,    '"^t.  Euseblus. 


'■'""'•  St.  Ado. 


iO 


12 


—      !:4 


A  .-(1. 


St.   BL'gga. 


Dec.   14 


COKRBSf  OKITINCS     CHKONOl.oc;  V  . 


ImiH  SI    Gillian. 


'Kri'l.    •"''•  Siimlhaiia. 


St.  Paul  of  Latins 


l;< 


St.  Spiri'lron  was  a  shepherd  of  Cyprus.  He  wns 
nude  bishop  of  Ireniithiis  emly  In  the  4tli  century. 
His  assiduity  in  performing  hU religions  fnoLtioiis 
and  his  piety  gaine<l  him  the  hoiunir  of  uU  runkij 
ofrnfn.     He  dird  .\.i>.  .'HH. 

1784. — Died  on  tliis  d^iy  our  great  lexicographer  and 
iiiconvparahle  moralist.  Dr.  Samuel  Jnhnsun,  jut, 
78.  This  great  m.iii  in  his  last  illness,  when  at- 
tended by  the  eminent  phy-lcian  Dr.  Brocklesliy, 
we  are  told,  inquired  of  him  in  the  language  of 
thp  great  SliP-kspeare's  Macbeth, 

Can'st  thou  not  minister  to  a  min  i  iliseiis'd. 
Pluck  from  the  meniorj  a  rooted  sorrow,  &t.  ? 

To   which   Brocklesby   replied,    from  the  same 
author, 

Therein  the  p  itient  must  miuister 
Unto  himself . 

The  death  of  this  saint  is  placed  by  St.  Jerome  In 
.VI. 

1799. — .Anniversary  of  the  d.'ath  of  General  Wash 
ingion,  who  died  through  a  severe  inflammation 
of  th?  throat  at  his  estate  of  Jlount  Vernon,  on 
the  Potomac  in  tht-  fi  th  yenr  of  his  age.  the 
government  of  the  United  .States  by  Washington, 
who  was  their  tirst  president,  wasmirUedb)  the 
same  prudence  energy,  and  moderation,  aa  charac- 
terised all  tile  actions  of  this  distinguished  man. 

St.  Ado  was  chosen  archliishop  of  Vieniie  in  81)0. 
He  held  this  see  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
h  ippeiied  A.I>.  8."5 

I79S. — Died  on  this  day,  Thomas  Pennant,  the  ce- 
lelirateil  naturalist  and  topngraplier,  at  Downing, 
in  Flintshire,  the  j)lace  of  his  birth.  Mr.  Pen- 
nant was  the  author  of  n  number  of  meiit<irious 
ami  ingenious  performanien.  His  work  on  Zoo 
logy,  and  his  Accouiil  o(  Londcm,  peril 'ps  are  the 
most  esteemed.  His  various  "  I  ours"  contain  a 
fund  of  antiqufli  iau  inrcrm  .(ion.  Al  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  engaged  on  a  description  of 
IiiMia,  only  one  volume  of  which  he  lived  to  com- 
plete. 

I  his  saint  wlio  was  the  founder  of  the  Beguiiiee. 
was  the  daughter  of  Peppiii  of  i.:\ndei>,  and  sis- 
ter to  St.  Gertrude  of  Nivelle. 

I80J. — The  marriage  of  the  late  Napoleon  Duona- 
p.irte  with  the  Empress  Josephine  was  dis- 
solved on  this  day. 

Thi>  saini  became  the  first  bishop  of  Tours  in  the 
third  century.  He  cume  from  Rome  with  Saint 
Dfuys. 

1774.  —  Expired  on  this  day,  ."rt.  78,  Philip  Miller, 
the  famous  botanist,  and  nuibor  ot  the  Garden. 
n's  Diction. ir>.  He  was  gardener  to  the  Apothe- 
c.iries'  C'Miipany,  whicli  ofiice  he  resigned  on 
account  of  his  intirn  ities.  By  foreigm  rs.  Miller 
was  emphatic  Uy  call,  d  HoRTUL.4.voRt;!M  Prin- 

CKPS. 

Our  saint  was  the  founlress  of  a  mon.istery  on  the 
borders  of  Jleath  in  Irel mil.      Slie  died  A  u.  7^8. 

itKiO. — On  this  (lay  it  was  ordered  by  parliament, 
that  Francis  Windham,  Esq.  and  Mrs  Lane, 
should  each  of  tin  m  receive  loOn;.  for  preserving 
King  Charles  after  the  light  of  Worcester. 

riiis  saint  who  was  a  li<  rmit.  died  A.  D.  9;it'. 

I7H3. — Un  tills  day,  the  Hog  oi  Castlegard,  in  the 
Camty  of  Loulli,  in  Ireland,  moved  in  a  body 
from  iis  <'riginal  situation,  to  the  distance  of 
some  miles,  crossing  the  iiigh  road  towards 
Doim,  coveiiug  every  thiii"  in  its  way,  at  least 
tiventy  leet  in  many  parts,  and  throwintj  ilnwii 
seveial  br  dgfS,  houses,  tkt:. 
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Cl)s  pope's  ^promise. 
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THE    POPE'S    PROMISE. 


It  was  St.  John's  Eve  :  the  summer 
sun  was  sinkinj;  behind  the  distant  hills, 
while  his  last  beams  u'liUered  on  the  1  ifiy 
•■■pires  and  towers  of  Marcerata,  one  of 
the  oldest  towns  in  Italy,  and  formerly 
the  metropolis  of  Ancona.  Tiie  uncom- 
mon beauty  of  the  evening  hail  templed 
forth  most  of  its  younger  inhabitants, 
who  were  seen  in  detached  groups  along 
the  high  road,  or  in  the  fields,  enjoying 
the  fresh  air.  The  wealthier  females 
rode  forth,  attended  by  cavaliers  well 
dfe--sed  and  gallantly  mounted,  while  the 
happier  peasants  were  dancing  on  the 
level  plains  without  the  town,  to  the 
merry  notes  of  ihe  pi[)e  and  labor.  The 
streets  were  de^erleo,  the  sounds  of  la- 
bour had  ceased,  and  the  voice  of  joy 
alone  minjjied  wiili  the  chiming  of  the 
convent  bells,  which  annoiuiced  the  hour 
of  evening  prayer.  Yet  Pietro  Ariano 
was  siill  hard  at  work  at  his'-tall  — Pielro, 
who  was  reckoned  the  best  suiger  and  the 
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best  dancer  in  Marcerata,  and  who  was 
withal,  ihougli  only  a  poor  shoemaker,  as 
handsome  and  as  well  grown  a  young  man 
as  any  in  the  Pope's  dominions. 

Pieiro's  lilile  domicile  stood  just  with- 
out the  town,  by  the  road  side,  and  his 
stall  fronted  a  long  low  latticed  window 
that  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  adja- 
cent country,  and  within  the  shade  of 
which  the  young  follower  of  St.  Crispin 
was  .seated,  busily  plying  his  awl.  His 
present  tit  of  industry  appearr-d  more  like 
an  act  of  imperative  duty  than  choice  : 
his  bent  brow  expressed  both  impatience 
and  fatigue,  and  he  flung  his  various  im- 
plements from  side  to  side  with  a  sullen 
and  dissatisfied  air,  glancing  wistfully 
from  time  to  time  towards  the  open  plains, 
and  multtTing  imprecations  against  every 
fresh  party  of  pleasure  that  passed  his 
stall. 

His  wife,  a  lovely  dark-eyed  young 
woman,  was  earnestly  engaged  in  bind- 
ing the  fellow  shoe  to  that  winch  Ariano 
held  half  finished  in  his  hand  ;  and  she 
beguiled  the  lingering  hours  by  singing, 
in  a  sweet  voice,  an  old  ditty,  to  amuse 
the   infant   that   smiled  upon    her   knee  ; 
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while  from  under  her  lonj;  dark  eyelashes 
she  waUheil  the  perturbed  "onntenatice 
of  her  hiisbiiiid.  As  llie  sim  trradiwlly 
declined  in  the  horizon,  Pietro's  palience 
sank  wiih  it,  and  before  the  giorious  lu- 
minary had  totally  disapj)eared,  its  last 
remaininiT  spaik  was  utterly  extinguished  : 
and,  castniij  down  his  implemenis  of  la- 
bour,  he  exclaimed,   in  a  hasty  tone 

"  Novv,  by  the  mass',  not  another  stitch 
will  1  set  in  slipper  or  shoe  to-Tii^ht  were 
it  to  please  the  Pop(^  ! — 11a  1  'tis  a  beau- 
tiful evening,'  •,  and  the  merry  linklinfi  of 
that  guitar  has  called  forth  all  m^  danc- 
ing wishes,  and  my  legs,  in  idea,  have 
been  in  motion  for  the  last  two  houis. 
What  say  you,  my  pretty  little  Fran- 
cesca,"  he  continued,  unconsciously  as- 
suming a  gayer  tone,  and  slapping  his 
wife  briskly  on  the  shoulder,  "  will  you 
])ut  your  boy  to  bed,  and  join  w'th  me 
the  meriy  group  vonder'.'" 

The  young  woman  sliook  her  head,  and 
looked  u|)  into  his  face  with  an  arch 
smile, — "  No,  no,  Pietro  !  not  till  jou 
have  performed  the  promise  you  made  to 
the  hand.-ome  young  friar  last  night." — 
Ariano  snllenlv  resumed  his  work. 


"  Ay,  keep  my  promise,  forsooth,  and 
be  repaid  by  promises  for  my  labour  ! 
Oh,  these  monk?  are  liberal  patrons  who 
are  loo  spiritual  to  attend  to  any  temporal 
wants  but  their  own.  To  convert  neats' 
leather  into  shoes  and  sandals,  for  their 
accommodation,  is  as  difficult  a  task  as 
bringmg  over  so  many  Turks  atid  heretics 
to  the  true  faith  ;  and  they  are  more  nice 
to  fit  withal  than  the  vainest  damsel  that 
ever  sported  a  smart  foot  and  ankle. 
Thev  live  on  the  general  coiiiribulions 
of  the  public,  and  iake  good  care  to  want 
for  nothing  that  can  be  obtained  by  way 
of  extortion.  O,  'tis  a  dainty  life  :"  he 
continued,  plying  his  awl,  in  despite  of 
his  recent  vow,  with  increasing  eneri'y, 
whilst  inveighing  against  his  principal 
employers,  a  rich  community  of  Francis- 
can monks,  who  belonged  to  the  noble 
monastery,  whose  august  towers  formed 
tlie  leading  feature  in  tlie  beaiuiful  land- 
scajie  before  him,  "  O,  'lis  a  dainty  life  1 
whose  very  motto  is  '  laziness.'  They 
are  the  hooded  locusts  that  devour  the 
substance  of  the  land,  and  receive  a  pa- 
tent from  the  Pope,  heaven  bless  him  !  to 
live   in  idleness      Would  that  mv  father 
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liiicl  made  me  ii  iiiPiiibcr  of  thi^  no.y  coni- 
iiiiiiiix,  iiisie.ul  ot'  Imiiliiij;  me  lo  his  own 
iiiH)rofii;il)lf  Ir.irlf  !" 

•'  If  that  had  bteii  the  case,  I'ictro,  I 
sliould  never  hav'  shared  yoni  poverly 
and  your  labours,"  said  Francesca,  with 
a  "lance  of  reproach Inl  tenderness. 

"  II  Uiav.ilo  '."exiUimed  Pietro  lan;,'li- 
ing  ;  "  von  would  have  been  much  better 
off.  -■/  monk's  mistress,  let  me  lell  you, 
ever  carries  her  head  higher  tliati  an 
honest  man's  wife." 

"  Hush!  hush!  Pietro,  is  it  rifjhl  for 
3  Chri.stiaii  man  to  utter  such  impious 
invectives  against  these  holy  monks  .'" 

'•  Now,  by  all  the  saints  and  an^'els 
whom  they  pietend  lo  wor  hip  !"  r.tumed 
Ariano,  "  if  I  live  an.i  flourish,  the  boy 
vou  hold  upon  your  knee  shall  be  one  of 
these  sleek  hypocrites.  Who  knows  what 
preferment  he  may  arrive  at  !  Several 
bishops  have  rise:i  from  no  hit,'lier  orij;in. 
Ha  !  what  say  you  to  liiat,  my  little  ad- 
vocate for  celibacy  ?  Have  I  not  well 
provided  for  your  son  .'" 

"  Youareverx  profane  fo-ni;;ht,Pielro, 
and  speak  more  like  a  swai^^erin^  man- 
at-arms  til. in  a  poor  artizan.  Besides,  I 
am  sure  the  Irtndsome  yoiin;,'  padre  is  no 
hypocrite.  1  noicr  s.iw  such  a  bri^'ht 
eye  glance  from  beneath  a  monk's  owl." 
"  "  Ha  !  art  thou  again  thinkin;;  of  him, 
Francesca  .'  He  is  a  stranfjer  in  Marce- 
rata,  but  1  warrant  him  a  very  wolf  in 
lamb's  clothing." 

The  colour  mounted  to  Fraiicesca's 
brow,  and  she  called  out  in  a  hasty  voxe 
— "  .Sunt  in  thy  foolish  prate,  I'ietro  ! 
the  yoiin?  friar  is  even  now  before  ns  !" 

Ariaio  was  utterly  confounded  when 
lie  beheld  the  paiire  leaning  against  the 
stall  ;  and  he  felt  not  a  doubt  that  the 
stranger  had  heard  the  whole  of  his  in- 
temperate conversation  with  his  wife  : 
nor  was  he  wrong  in  his  conjecture.  Tin; 
liands.ime  young  man,  whose  noble  de- 
portment and  graceful  figure  set  off  his 
monastic  habit,  and  whose  bright,  lau^li- 
ter-lovin_'  dark  e\es  ill  accorded  with  a 
monk's  cowl,  hid  been  for  some  lime  a 
silejil  spectator  of  the  s<:ene.  Felix  Pe- 
retti  Wis  highlv  amused  with  the  abuse 
that  Ariano  liaij  so  unceremoniously 
levelled  against  his  holy  order,  for  which 
hi-  felt  little  respect  liiinseir,  and  as  a 
child  of  fortune,  from  his  youth  upwards, 
considered  only  as  a  step  t'jwards  further 
advancement. 

"  How  now,  Siutior  Scar/iettaro  !  is  it 
your  ordi:iary  custom  to  close  the  labours 
of  the  day  by  abiisint;  your  betters  ?  Are 
the  shoes,  wliich  vou  promised  should  be 
completed  for  my  journey  to  Loret!", 
finished  .'" 

"  N ',"    returned  Pietro  ;    '•    ihey   yet 


want  a  f.ill  hour's  work  l'i>r  ilieir  comple 
tioii,  and  1  have  just  made  a  vow  iie\  ei 
to  pursue  my  handicraft  liy  candle-light 
to  please  anv  man.  So  \oii  must  e'en 
perform  the  journey,  reverend  pndre,  a.s 
many  lu-tter  and  holier  men  have  done 
before  \on,  barefooted/' 

"  Do  \ou  make  it  a  point  of  conscience, 
.Ariano,  to  fulfil  one  promise  by  l)reakiiig 
another  .'  1  cannot  commence  a  long  and 
fatiguing  pilgrimage  wiilioiit  the  aid  of 
ihe  Apostle's  horses.  Obli^^c  me  in  this 
instance,  Pietro,  and  I  will  put  up  a  pri- 
vate mass  for  the  repose  of  jour  evil  tem- 
per, and  the  restoration  oi  that  goodly 
virtue  in  man,  patience  !" 

"  As  to  my  temper !"  returned  the 
Scarpeltaro  fiercely,  *'  no  one  has  any 
righi  lo  compliiin  of  that  but  my  wife  ; 
and  if  ^he  speaks  truly,  she  will  inrorin 
vou,  father,  that,  when  I  am  not  fatigued 
with  working  oi  er  hours  for  monks  and 
friars,  1  am  the  best  tempered  fellow  in 
Marcerata." 

The  padre  cast  a  sly  glance  at  the 
ilark  eyed  F"raiicesca,  from  beneath  his 
cowl,  and  .something'  like  a  provoking 
smile  .sat  ready  to  break  forth  into  a 
hearty  laugh,  ii|ioii  his  rosy  jips. — "  Well 
frie,  i|  Pietro,  far  be  it  from  me,  sworn  as 
I  am  lo  peace,  to  rouse  the  evil  spirit  into 
action.  '  Resist  the  devil,'  .says  holy  writ, 
'  and  he  will  flee  from  you  !'  liut  a  truce 
lo  all  further  colloquy,  I  see  yon  are  put- 
linsr  ihe  finishing  stroke  to  the  disputed 
articles  :  tell  me  how  much  I  stand  in- 
debted lo  you  f  )r  ihein  ?" 

"  You  cannot  stand  my  debtor,"  said 
Ariano,  recovering  his  gooil  humour, 
when  he  found  he  had  completed  his  job, 
"  till  yon  have  tried  on  the  shoes,  and 
then  I  fancy  you  will  stand  in  my  debt.' 

Father  Felix  lau„'hed  heartily  at  this 
sally  ;  and,  seatin^j  liiinself  carelessly  on 
the  eilge  of  trie  stall,  with  a  very  degayee 
air,  proceeded  to  draw  on  the  ^hoes. 

"  By  our  Lady  of  Loretto  !"  said 
Francesca,  who  was  eariie.^ily  watching 
all  his  movements,  "it  were  a  thousand 
pities  that  such  a  white  and  well  shapen 
foot  should  have  to  contend  witli  the 
sharp  flints  and  briars.  ' 

Pielro's  brow  contracted  into  a  frown, 
and,  iiiriiing  abruptly  to  the  padre,  ho 
asked  him  how  tlie  shoes  filled  him  ? 

"  My  feel,  much  be'ter  tli.iti  the  price 
will  my  purse.  What  am  1  lo  pay  you 
lor  them  .'" 

"  Three  lestoons.  And  the  cheapest 
pair  of  shoes  that  evt  r  was  made  for  the 
money." 

Father  Felix  shook  his  head  thought 
fully,  anil  drawing  fonh  a  leathern  purse 
from  the   folds    of    his    inoeiasi  c   gown, 
calnilv  took   it  Dy  one  of  the  tassels,  and 
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emptied  the  contents  on  to  ttie  board.  A 
few  pieces  of  money  rolled,  one  after  the 
other,  on  to  the  stall  ;  the  hollow 
soimd  from  which  spoke  the  very  lan- 
guage of  poverty.  The  young  friar 
counted  them  deliberately  over  ;  then, 
turnings  to  Ariano,  without  the  least  em- 
barrassment, explained  the  state  of  his 
finances — "  S'liinoT  S'carpeltaro,  in  the^e 
few  pieces  of  money,  you  behold  all  mv 
worldly  riches  :  I  want  one  juiio  to  make 
up  the  sum  you  demand  for  the  shoes, 
which  hickily  will  give  yoti  an  opportu- 
nity of  performing  a  good  work  at  a  very 
small  expense  ;  for,  yo'i  perceive,  I  have 
not  wherewithal  to  satisfy  your  exorbi- 
tant charge." 

"  Exorbitant  charge  !"  reiterated  Pie- 
tro.  "  Now,  by  St.  Crispin  !  may  I 
suffer  the  pains  of  purgatory  if  I  take 
one  quartrini  less.  What  !  after  having 
worked  so  many  hours  over  my  usual 
time,  to  be  beaten  down  in  the  price  of 
the  article.  Give  me  the  shoes,  thou  false 
friar!  and  pursue  thy  way  barefooted. 
A  monk  !  and  moneyless,  rjuotha.  You 
have  doubtless  emptied  that  capacious 
pouch  of  its  contents  into  a  wanton's  lap." 

"  Now,  out  upon  you  for  a  profligate 
reprobate,  and  vile  Scarpettaro .'"  re- 
turned the  monk.  "  Do  you  think  it  so 
difficult  a  task  for  a  priest  to  keep  his 
vows  ?  Or  do  you  imagine  that  we  cheat 
our  consciences  as  easily  as  you  do  your 
customers  ?  My  purse  contains  only  eight 
jidios,  how  then  can  you  reasonably  ex- 
pect me  to  pay  you  nine  ?  !  mu^t,  there- 
fore, remain  your  debtor  for  the  odd 
coin." 

"  And  when  do  you  purpose  to  pay 
me  ?" 

"  When  I  am  Pope,"  returned  Peretti, 
laughing,  "  I  will  pay  you  both  principal 
and  interest." 

"  God  save  your  Holiness  !"  said  Pie- 
tro.  "  If  I  wait  for  my  money  till  that 
period  arrives,  the  debt  will  still  be  owing 
at  the  day  of  judgment.  Or,  stop — I  will 
bequeath  it  to  my  children  of  the  tenth 
generation,  to  buy  them  an  estate  in  the 
moon.  A  Pope !  Young  father,  you 
must  shroud  those  roguish  eyes  under  a 
deeper  cowl,  and  assume  a  more  sancti- 
fied visage,  and  carry  a  heavier  purse 
withal,  before  you  can  hope  to  obtain 
the  Papal  Crown  .'" 

"  When  I  stoop,  Ariano,  to  pick  up 
St.  Peter's  keys,  I  shall  not  forget  fo  pay 
my  old  debts.  So,  fare  thee  well,  thou 
second  Thomas  a  Didimus,  and  God  be 
with  thee,  and  with  thee,  pretty  Francesca  ; 
and  may  he  render  the  buithen  thou  bear- 
est  in  thy  ar.ns  the  blessing  and  support 
of  thy  future  years." 

So  saying,  he  stooped,  and,  pretending 


to  salute  the  sleeping  infant,  contrived  to 
imprint  a  kiss  upon  the  white  hand  that 
held  him.  Francesca  blushed  all  over ; 
and  Pieiro,  bidding  his  Holiness  remem- 
ber his  promi.se,  bade  the  friar  good 
night.  His  wife  looked  after  the  hand- 
some Felix  till  a  turning  in  the  road  hid 
him  from  her  sight. 

Years  glided  on  in  their  silent  course, 
and  the  name  of  '.he  young  friar,  and  his 
visit  to  Marcerata,  were  forgotten  by 
Pietro  Ariaiio  and  his  wife.  Poverty, 
and  the  increasino  cares  of  a  large  fainily, 
tamed  the  vivacity  of  the  Scarpettaro's 
spirits  :  he  no  longer  danced  or  sung,  but 
was  forced,  by  hard  necessity,  to  work 
both  by  night  and  day,  to  supply  his  nu- 
merous offspring  with  bread.  Francesca's 
smooth  brow  was  furrowed  by  the  hand 
of  time,  and  she  had  long  yielded  the 
palm  of  beauty  to  other  and  younger  fe- 
males. Her  son,  on  whom  Father  Feli.\ 
had  bestowed  his  ble.ssing,  was  earlv  de- 
dicated to  a  monastic  life,  and  liad  risen, 
by  transcendent  abilities,  from  the  rai^k 
of  under  assistant  to  the  sacristan,  to  be 
one  of  the  head  members  of  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Francis.  The  young  Antonio 
possessed  ambition,  which  made  him  as- 
pire to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  honours  ; 
but  he  had  no  friends  among  his  wealthier 
brethren,  who  beheld  in  the  son  of  the 
|)oor  Scarpettaro  of  Marcerata  an  object 
of  fear  and  envy.  However,  he  was  the 
pride  and  delight  of  his  parents,  whose 
poverty  he  greatly  alleviated,  but  could 
not  wholly  remove.  One  morning,  while 
Pietro  was  taking  the  measurement  of  ihe 
smartest  little  foot  in  Marcerala,  and  the 
pretty  village  beauty  was  cautioning  him 
not  to  make  her  slippers  loo  large,  a  sud- 
den exclamation  from  his  wife  made  him 
raise  his  head,  as  a  dignified  ecclesiastic 
entered  the  house,  and  demanded  if  his 
name  were  Pietro  Ariano  ?  TheScarpet- 
taro  answered  in  the  aflfirmative. 

"  Then,  you  are  the  man  I  seek.  Pietro 
Ariano,  1  command  you,  in  the  name  of 
the  Pope,  the  pious  and  blessed  Sixtus  the 
Fifth,  to  repair  instantly  to  Rome,  and 
attend  his  pleasure  at  the  palace  of  the 
Vaticin." 

Pietro  was  petrified  with  terror.  The 
implements  he  had  just  been  using  fell 
from  his  nerveless  grasp,  and  his  limbs 
were  assailed  by  a  universal  shivering  fit, 
as  if  under  the  influence  of  an  ague. 
'*  Alas  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  what  is  the 
nature  of  my  crime  ?" 

"  That  is  best  known  to  your  own 
conscience,"  returned  the  stranger. 

"  Then  the  f  ord  have  mercy  upon  me  ! 
I  am  a  sinner,  and,  what  is  still  worse  a 
dead  man  !  Like  Daniel,  I  am  cast  into 
the  lion's  den^  and  there  is  none  to  deliver 
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me.     All,  wretcli  Uial  I  am  !  Why  ilid  1 
live  to  witness  this  day  •'" 

'*  Oh,  Pietro  !  inv  unhappy  husband  !" 
said  Francesca,  liidiii^  her    face    in    her 

f;arinents,  and  weeping  bitterly  :  "  1  knew 
ong  ago  into  what  trouble  your  intem- 
perate speeches  would  brin;:  you.  Are 
you  not  now  convinced  of  the  folly  of 
meddling  with  mailers  that  did  not  con- 
cern you?  Alas',  you  will  be  sent  to 
the  Inquisition,  and  burnt  for  a  heretic, 
and  1  shall  lose  you  for  ever  1" 

••  I'eace,  woman,  peace  \"  returned 
the  tortured  Ariaiio  ;  "  reproaches  avail 
not  ;  they  cannot  save  me  from  the  fate 
which  in  all  piobabiiity  awaits  me.  Fare- 
well, my  wile — my  children  I"  he  cried, 
alternately  taking  them  in  his  arms ; 
"  cease  not  to  petition  heaven  to  restore 
me  to  you '." 

Pielro  lore  himself  away  from  his  sad 
family,  and  commenced  h;s  lonj;  journey 
on  foot  to  Rome.  On  the  evening  of  the 
lliird  day  he  entered  Rome  as  a  criminal 
enters  the  condemned  cell  that  he  never 
more  expects  to  leave,  till  the  hour  which 
fulfils  his  sentence.  Seeking  a  small  ho>- 
teiry  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  he  par- 
look  of  a  scanty  supper,  and  retired  to 
bed,  dreading,  yet  anxiously  expecting, 
the  ensuing  day.  In  the  u  oming,  he 
learned  from  his  host  that  the  Pope  held 
a  public  levee  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
Vatican,  to  receive  the  French  and  Ger- 
man ambass.idors  ;  and  that  if  he  repaired 
ihitlier  early,  and  waited  patiently  till  the 
crowd  dispersed,  he  would  be  more  likely 
to  gain  the  speech  of  his  Holiness.  Un- 
acquainted wiih  the  public  edifices  in 
Rome,  poor  Ariano  wandered  about  for 
some  time  like  a  fool  in  a  fair,  bewildered 
in  conlempla'.ingtheauyust  palaces  which 
rose  on  every  side,  an<l  imagining  each  in 
its  turn  a  fit  residence  for  a  king  ;  but, 
whilst  he  paused,  irresolute  how  to  act, 
a  strange  fancy  entered  his  head,  and  he 
imagined  that  the  Pope,  who  was  Christ's 
vicegerent  on  earth,  mll^t  reside  in  the 
grandest  church  m  the  city.  Accordin-jly, 
he  slopped  on  the  steps  leading  to  St. 
Peter's  Church,  and  demanded  of  an  ec- 
clesiastic, who,  like  himself,  seemed  bound 
thither,  "  If  thai  noble  building  were  the 
Pope's  palace  ?" 

'•  You  must  indeed  be  a  stranger  in 
Rome,  my  friend,"  returned  the  priest, 
with  a  good-natured  smile,  "  not  to  know 
the  difference  between  St.  Peter's  Church 
and  the  Vatican. — What  is  your  name  ?" 
"  Pietro  Ariano,  a  poor  shoemaker  of 
Marcerata." 

"  And   your   business   with  his  Holi- 
ness, the  Pope  ?" 

"  Alas!  reverend    pulre,    with  that  I 
am  at  present  iinacqiiainled  ;  his  busine^. 


It  should  seem,  is  with  me.  1  have  none 
with  him,  unless  it  be  to  ask  pardon  for 
crimes  unintentionally   committed." 

"  Aha  !"  returned  the  priest,  "  you  are 
the  very  man  whom  his  Holiness  wishes 
to  see.  He  calls  himself  your  debtor  ; 
and  you  will  soon  know  in  what  coin  he 
means  to  pay  you.  But,  lake  heart  of 
grace,  .Signor  Hcarpetturo ;  I  will  intro- 
duce you  to  the  Pope. 

Trembling  from  head  to  foot,  Pietro 
followed  his  conductor  into  the  great  hall 
of  audience.  Sixlus  was  already  in  his 
chair,  and  the  ambassadors  of  various 
nations  were  making  their  obeisance  be- 
fore him  ;  Ariano  stood  shivering  behind 
the  priest,  with  his  head  benl  down, 
and  his  arms  folded  dejectedly  ncrctis 
his  breast.  At  length  ilni  crowd  gradually 
dispersed,  and  tlie  Pope  called  out  to 
the  ecclesiastic,  in  a  facetious  lone,  very 
different  from  the  .--olemnity  of  manner 
with  which  he  had  addressed  the  ambas- 
sadors— "  How  now.  Father  Valeniinian! 
Whom  have  you  got  there  ?" 

"  Please  your  Holiness,"  relumed  the 
priest,  striving  to  impel  Pietro  forward, 
"  the  poor  shoemaker  ol  Marcerata." 

At  these  words,  Pietro  uttered  a  loud 
groan,  and  fell  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
the  Pope,  who,  alter  indulging  in  a  long 
and  hearty  laugh,  said,  in  a  jocular  tone, 
"  Raise  thy  head,  Ariano,  that  I  may  be 
sure  of  thy  identity  !  By  St.  Peter  '. 
time  has  nearly  worn  out  thy  upper 
leathers,  if  it  has  spared  thy  sole.  Is  this 
panic-stricken  craven  the  man  who  talked 
so  largely,  and  ullered  such  bitter  invec- 
tives against  holy  mother  church  ?  By 
the  mass  I  I  fancy  the  pains  of  purgatory 
will  be  light  when  compared  with  the 
pangs  he  now  endures  !" 

"  Most  holy,  most  bles.sed,  most  in- 
comparable Pope  !"  groaned  forth  the 
prostrate  Scarpeltaro.  "  I  was  mad  and 
drunk  when  I  uttered  such  foul  calum- 
nies against  your  Holiness's  brethren. 
Heaven  has  justly  punished  me  for  my 
impiety,  by  revealing  my  rash  speeches  to 
your  Excellency." 

''  It  needed  no  miraculous  interposition 
of  saints  and  angels,  Pietro,  to  inform  me 
of  your  iniquity  ;  for  I  heard  you  w  iih 
my  own  ears.  But,  stand  up,  man.  It 
was  not  to  call  you  to  an  account  for 
your  sins,  which  doubtless  are  many, 
that  I  sent  for  you  hither,  but  to  pay  you 
the  debt  I  owe  you.  Look  me  in  the  face, 
Signor  .\riano.  Hast  thou  forgotten  Si. 
John's  Eve,  and  the  young  friar  who 
callfd  at  your  stall  in  his  pilgrimage 
from  Ascoli  to  Loretto  ?" 

For  the  first  lime,  Pielro  ventured  to 
raise  his  head,  when  he  encountered  the 
j»lance   of  the  bright   dark   eyes,  whose 
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amorous  i'X()ri'ssiiiii  iiu  li^id  .^o  uuceie- 
1110  iioiisl\  re(iro!)a.'f'<l  tlnve-i'.iitl-tweiily 
\ears  het'ore.  That  lace,  once  i-eeii,  could 
never  be  lorLjoitcii.  Time  liail  given  to 
Felix  Perelli  a  stern  and  haM;;hty  expres- 
sion ;  and  ilie  e_\  e  llial,  in  tlie  lieydax  of 
youlli,  seemed  ligliled  only  by  the  lire  of 
pa^siiin,  now  possessed  the  fjjanc-e  of  an 
eaj,'le,  Oefore  which  the  monarchs  of  thi' 
earth  trembled,  uimn  it  flashed  in  wratit 
from  beneath  a  brow  tliat  appeared  form- 
ed to  lule  the  world.  •'  Ha  !  Ariano,  I 
perceive  you  recognise  the  face  of  an  old 
friend.  Have  you  forgollen  the  promise 
I  made  vou,  on  that  memorable  night 
when  I  prophecied  my  own  fntnre  gran- 
deur ?     Wliat  was  it,  Pietfo  ?" 

'•Please  your  Holiness,"  said  Pietro, 
h:s  eye  brigiilening,  and  his  Ijopes  en- 
<-reas!ng  in  proportion  as  his  fears  dimi- 
nished, "  whatever  yon  may  thitik  (it  to 
gi\e  me." 

'"Come!  Come  to  tlie  point,  .Signor 
Scarpettaro,'''  returned  Sixtus,  in  astern 
\nice,  "I  will  liave  no  interpolations; 
what  is  the  actual  amount  of  the  debt  1 
owe  vou  .'" 

"  One  Julio,  (jlease  \our  sublime  lix- 
cellency  ;  fiie  principal  and  interest  of  the 
.said  sum,  if  ever  you  should  come  to  be 
Pope,  which,  Ood  forgive  my  wickedness 
for  doubting  !" 

"  Amen  !"  ejaculated  Father  V'alen- 
(inian. 

"  Rigiit,  Pietro  ;  the  sum  shall  be  faith- 
fnllv  paid,"  returned  Sixtus,  drawing  a 
paper  from  his  bosom,  on  which  he  had 
spent  some  hoiu's  tlie  preceding  day  in 
calculaiing  the  interest  of  one  julio  for 
Ihree-and-twenty  >ears.  What  the  sum 
amounted  lo,  the  chronicler  of  this  ariec- 
rloie  does  not  condescend  to  inform  ii-, 
but  it  was  small  enough  to  atniihilate  all 
J-'ielro  Ariano's  new  and  hiijhly  raised 
expectations,  and  his  golden  visions  melted 
into  air.  He  received  it  from  the  Pope 
with  a  vacant  stare,  and  still  held  open 
his  hand,  which  disdained  to  close  over  so 
paltry  a  prize. 

"  Is  not  the  sum  c.irreci  ?"  demanded 
Sixtu>;. 

Ari.i'in   remained  immoveable 

"  Count  it  over  again,  m\  friend  ;  and 
if  one  qiKnirini  is  wantiiii:,  it  shall  be 
faitlifnllv  paid.  Wh.ii,  art  tliou  moon- 
struck.'" ilasi  thou  not  received  that 
which  I  owed  thee  ?" 

"  No,"  returned  Pietro,"  your  Holine.-s 
is  still  my  debtor." 

"  Prove  your  words,"  said  Sixtiw, 
wliile  a  slight  flush  of  anger  suffused  his 
face. 

"  The  iitlio  1  jave  your  Holiness  credit 
for  thiee-and-twenly  years  ajio,  when 
iliou  wast  onlv  a  p'Hir   barefooted  friai .  I 


shoulil  never  have  walked  to  Rome  tt) 
demanil  at  thy  hands.  The  sum  has  been 
faithfully  paid,  but  yon  have  not  renur- 
nerated  me  for  loss  of  time — for  the  ex- 
penses I  incurred,  and  the  fatitru'  I  suf- 
fered, at  my  years,  in  undertaking,  at 
your  command,  so  long  a  journey.  The 
tears  my  wife  and  children  have  shed, 
and  the  anguish  of  mind  I  have  endured, 
to  make  sport  for  \our  Holiness,  are 
debts  of  conscience  you  have  still  to  pay  ; 
and,  to  shew  you  that  a  poor  shoemaker 
of  Marcerala  can  exceed  the  mighty  Six- 
tus in  liberality,  I  absolve  the  Pope  of 
his  proinifte .'" 

Here  Pietro  made  a  low  reverence, 
laid  the  money  at  the  Pope's  feet,  and 
was  about  to  depart,  when  Sixtus  called 
out  in  a  lively  tone — "  How,  Signor 
Scarpetturo!  have  you  the  presumption 
to  rival  a  pope  in  nuinificence  ?  Pride 
has  in-gcd  you,  though  a  necessitous  man, 
to  reject  the  only  sum  which  you  were 
justly  entiiled  to  receive. — It  is  not  for 
me,  as  vic  gerent  for  heaven,  to  reward 
a  man  I'or  exhibiting  to  my  face  one  of 
the  seven  deadly  sins.  I  therclore  trans- 
fer my  bounty  to  more  deserving  objects. 
Give  this  purse  of  gold,"  he  continued, 
"to  thy  wife,  Francesca,  and  make  glad 
her  heart  by  informing  her  that  her  son, 
Antonio,  is  Bishop  of  Marcerata." 

Overcome  by  this  unexpected  clian:,'e 
of  fortune,  Pietro  prostrated  h'ln.seif  be- 
fore his  miiiiificeni  benefactor,  and,  em- 
bracing his  feet,  called  out  in  an  ecstacy 
of  joy — '•   Ah,    your    Holiness! — I    am 

your     debtor    for    life  !" La   Belle 

Assem. 
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Nymph  of  tlie  Rock,  alilte  serene, 
Whetlier  the  j:i>l<len  ey  of  (iaj 
Beams  oil  the  lartli  it-  cheerful  ray, 
Aii'.l  gil'is  witli  light  (he  living  scene  ; 
Or  if  lihick  storms  and  ivhirhvinds  howl — 
If  deep  toned  thunders  shake  the  i)ol« — 
If  liviil    flashes   ilait  around. 
And  sulphur  htea  the  blasted  .■;round  ; 
In  si:ch  an  hour  of  wild  affright. 
When    Naiure  treinldes  at  the  sjght. 
When  all  cre;ition  shrinks  aghast, 
.^s  if  I  estructiori  winged  the  blast  ;  — 
Why  iloes  thy  soul  niuhiuriled  siiil  remain, 
Nor  rn-k  the   wliirhvind's  howl,   or  thunder- 

Masted  plain  ? 
A  radiant  star,  effulgence  bright  ! 
Kroni  the  great  source  of  heavenly  light, 
lieains  on  Illy  lire  :st ; — the  dazzling  rays 
That  dirt  an  empyrean  blaze. 
Far,  far  disperse  the  phantoma  vain 
'1  hat  fancy  V'enders  in  the  biain 

Of  pallid  fear,  in  (iarkness  born, 
i\l<lted  to  air  they  inock  the  sight, 
And  »  itli  the  kindred  shades  of  night 
Kly  to  t!ie  "  ^lygiiin  caves  forlorn;  " 
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Kiir  nuiii-  of  error'*  truiii  niiy  ever  tiare 

To  etr  (h«  luKtre  of  tli<it  radiant  »li>r  : 

Fioui    Uod'ii  Dwii    haiul  the   nacred    (ireseut 

ciiiie. 
A  Kcrnph  Lrougbt,  aad  lair  Truth  \ti  name. 

E  p  u  D  K . 

Valour  lh.il  nilgM  »;'pul  the  liolileiit  foe, 
Nods  oil  the  plunieH  tliat  wave  thy  purple 

creat, 
Whilf  Ke>olulioil  se.ited  on  Ihy  liroiv, 
ProiiaimH   llie   btroueca   that  inspires  thy 

breast  : 
Where'er  thou  tuiirti  thy  purposed  way. 
With  iron  arma.  in  firm  array, 
I.al>uur,  and  ^M  his   liuidy  crew, 
\iid  I'oil,  ihat  linows  no  test,  pursue 
For  thee.  wheiieVi,  in  evil  liour, 
JIis(ortune'>i  cloud-'  portentous  lour. 
The   vouMi?  eyed  Hope,  for  ever  nigh, 
Doett  her  encliuutiiig  voice  apply, 
l)iffus<  H  wide  her  cheerful  ^w  'y  . 
And  chariTiB  the  impending  gloi^m  away. 
Fur  thee  her  U'lamanllne  xhield 
Does  beavendescen  leii  Virtue  wield. 
'I  is  thus  thou  hear'st  wiihoui  dismay 
The  ilin  of  furious  h.itile  nray, 
'I  he  tiger's  )  ell.  the  linn's  ro.ir. 
That  klake  iheir  lliiist  in  human  gore  : 
O'er  rotka  that  breast  the  foiming  ileep. 
Where  ya«n  the  jaws  of  ruin  steep  : 
O'er  hell,  like  gulis  where  ghostly  death, 
Watches  his  bloody  tratle  lieneath, 
Thv  bold  steps  puss    and  urge  their  nay 
Where  Lbicke^t  Horror  l.olds  Ins  sw-iy- 
Kven  Fate  >rvere.  whose  :ron  ciiuiu 
All  human  foic--  assails  in  vuin, 
Relenting  t  reak*  his  Btrrn  decrer. 
And  gires  the  plorious  crown  to  thee  ; 
And  giant  Danger,  whose  Ireuiendous  howl 
htrikes  with  deep  irrror  every  soul, 
beared  hy  the  liglituing  of  ihine  eagle  eyes, 
Low  stoops  his  haughty  crest  and  shrinks  to 

pigmy  size-  "■ 
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GU  piu  coiislderatl  comlnctano  '\*\V  appll- 
carsl  alio  studio  de'  primi  prliicipi  della  iioiu  i, 
e  coil  una  regolar  piogre»«ione  ►!  danno  ad 
uniut  la  uatura,  la  qii..le  dd  semplicl  elemmtl 
comiociando.  e  ad  e-si,  allrl  nui.vi  BKgiun- 
geudo,  pervlene  alia  produzione  dell'  opere 
le  piu  perfettr.  Vincknzo  Pkretti. 


The  prevalence  nf  ihe  Latin  IanL'iia<re, 
and  the  universal  ve rieralion  that  has  been 
paid  to  its  geniii.";,  are  not  to  be  attributed 
to  the  pliilological  distinction  of  iis  excel- 
lence; the  popularity  it  has  every  v\liere 
attained  was  ihe  natural  ronsequetice  .if 
the  repeated  victories  of  the  Romans,  and 
its  use  must  have  become  universal  in 
proportion  lo  the  extent  of  their  empire  ; 
for  it  is  not  difliciilt  to  suppos*-  thai  the 
nations  they  conquered,  and  who  were 
dependent  on  them  for  the  future  safety 
of  their  lives,  and  enjoyment  of  their  pro- 
perty, were  also  compelled  lo  bubinit  to 


ihe  innovation  of  the  Koinan  luii<;uage, 
ulilioiiu-h  such  an  iiiirodiicliori  nmsi  have 
preveiitt'd  the  fiirilier  iniproM'nifnt  of 
their  native  litorainre  ;  since  ihe  foriiiaiion 
of  the  lans;uaj;e  of  every  nation  becnnies 
more  or  loss  cornipted  in  |'rn()ortioii  lo 
llie  extent  of  llieir  [lolil.c  ri'voliilions. 

The  introdiiclion  of  the  L:itin  lonfjiie 
into  our  o«ii  conntiy  is  e\idfnt  from  the 
ho>lili(y  of  Ronie  lo  the  Brikms  ;  and  in 
process  of  time  it  was  more  o;enerally  em- 
ployed by  the  Saxons  as  a  written  lan- 
j,'ua^e,  thai)  their  own,  which  custom 
must  have  precluded  the  possibility  of  any 
further  improvement  of  the  literature  of 
iheir  country  ;  and  their  lan','ua:;e  beiti^ 
nior  •  ;;eiu'ral!\  employed  for  the  purposes 
of  oral  communication,  became  I  aide  lo 
many  di-res^ions  and  discrepancies,  which 
a  strict  and  early  atteMiioii  to  a  written 
detiniliim  of  its  principles  could  have 
alone  obviated.  Slill  we  are  not  suppos- 
ed lo  consider  that  prooressive  impiove- 
ment  would  ever  have  rendered  the  Saxon 
superior,  or  equal  lo,  the  lanj;uages  of 
the  southern  world  ;  but  as  the  lanL'Uai^e 
of  every  nation  is  constructed  upon  philo- 
sophical principles,  it  miuhl  have  attained 
a  comparative  excellence  by  an  early 
atieiition  lo  the  culiivalion  of  ils  ^'eiiins. 

Whether  the  structure  and  •renins  of  the 
Latin  is  such  that  may  have  merited  its 
adopiion  as  a  universal  study,  is  a  subject 
that  deserves  some  consideration. — As  the 
Greek,  from  its  copiousness,  can  exj  ress 
wiih  force  and  truth  the  varied  iinatjery  of 
poetry,  and  from  its  philosophical  con- 
struction is  eminentlv  adapted  lo  logical 
definitions,  ii  nii^hl  be  assumed,  thai  the 
Laiin,  which  has  adopted  the  vocabularv 
of  the  Greek,  was  not  much  inferior  lo  it 
in  ils  general  forinalion  and  expression  : 
on  the  contrary,  the  Latin  is  replete  vviih 
idiomatic  modes  of  expression,  and  its 
con>-truction  so  various  and  involuted, 
lliat  it  displays  a  ^'reaier  contrast  than 
comparison  to  the  chaste  and  elegant  die- 
li.m  of  its  original. 

t; rails  Ingenium,  Grails  dedit  ore  rutumlo 
Musa  loqul : 

was  llie  concession  of  Horace  to  tlie  :.'oniiis 
and  langiifi;:eof  Greece  ;  andalihou;.'h  the 
ot."servation  is  worthy  tlie  pen  of  iis  ele- 
t'aut  author,  it  innst  slill  lie  aduiilted  that 
the  excessive  veneraiion  of  tin-  [Romans 
for  the  arts  of  Greece  precluded  the  |.os^:- 
biliu  of  iheir  ever  being  distin;.Mii>hid  for 
originality  of  poetic  genius  ;  since  there 
can  be  no  g;ealer  obstacle  to  orijfinalily 
than  Ihe  lontemplalion  of  the  supiilative 
excellence  of  another — he  who  a<lmires 
cannot  avoid  imitating. — Voltaire,  who 
knew  ihe  history  of  the  Greek  drama,  and 
the  various  canons  of  the  Stagyriie,  could 
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never  compose  a  tragedy  which  had  the 
slightest  pretensions  to  excellence,  when 
compared  with  those  of  Shakespeare  ;  his 
servile  application  of  the  rules  of  Aris- 
totle to  the  drama  of  his  countrj-,  render- 
ed it  impossible  that  he  could  ever  have 
producea  or  admitted  any  works  but  those 
of  art. 

Some  have  considered  that  the  Romans 
did  not  possess  tht^  capability  of  being- 
orit;inal,  or  they  would  never  have  become 
the  imitators  of  the  Greeks  ;  this  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  unjust  supposition  ;  it  was 
not  from  any  consciousness  of  their  own 
mental  inferiority  that  they  selected  the 
Greeks  as  models  ;  the  Lontemplalion  of 
their  writings  must  have  demanded  from 
the  Romans  an  acquiescence  in  their  ex- 
cellence, and  this  excellence  being  ad- 
mitted, it  was  not  possible  they  could 
have  produced  works  of  any  decided 
originality,  since  to  have  been  ori- 
ginal it  was  necessary  to  suppose  that 
there  were  none  greater  than  themselves : 
— there  is  no  passion  so  peculiar  to  man 
as  the  love  of  imitation,  and  this  charac- 
teristic has  not  only  influenced  the  literary 
but  also  the  political  woild  ;  had  the 
founders  of  Greece  venerated  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  Asiatics,  they  could  never 
liave  established  a  mighty  empire,  or  have 
dared  to  display  that  originality  of  action 
and  self-determination,  which  were  alone 
the  attributes  of  freedom,  and  formed  the 
basis  of  their  future  grandeur. — To  at- 
tempt to  define  by  what  motives  a  set  of 
people  were  induced  to  leave  their  native 
country,  abandon  those  laws  and  cus- 
toms, which  their  forefathers  held  as  s  - 
cred,  and  establish  a  governinenl,  the 
principles  of  which  were  comparatively 
isolated  from  all  others,  is  a  task  equally 
difficult  as  to  identify  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  those  mythologies  which  ema- 
nated from  the  rhapsodies  of  barbarians, 
and  were  harmonised  and  adorned  by  the 
poets  of  succeeding  generations — it  mat- 
ters not  from  what  principles  the  earliest 
founders  of  the  Grecian  empire  were  in- 
duced to  form  that  system  of  government, 
which  afterwards  attained  such  strength 
and  beauty,  and  so  eminently  promoted 
the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  li- 
terature of  Greece  was  absolute — it  pro- 
duced masters  in  all  its  various  branches, 
and  the  relics  of  its  literary  grandeur  have 
given  laws  to  the  world,  and  influenced 
the  genius  of  nations. 

Whatever  the  Romans  may  have  sacri- 
ficed from  their  veneration  for  Grecian 
literature,  it  cannot  be  doubted  their  imi- 
tation, though  sometimes  servile,  was  often 
commendable  ;  it  was  the  Idyls  of  Theo- 
critus that  susgested  the   Bucolics  of  Vir- 


gil, who  has  sometimes  equalled  if  not 
surpassed  his  original  ;  his  pastoral  ie- 
scriptions  contain  much  philosophical 
observation,  and  h  s  language  sometimes 
combines  the  sublimity  of  the  Greek  with 
the  melody  of  the  Italian ; — his  jEne\d, 
which  has  less  originality  than  his  Geor- 
gics,  some  have  considered  possessed  the 
beauties  of  Homer  without  any  of  his 
faults ;  it  has  certainly  many  brilliant 
points,  and  the  diction  is  the  most  sublime 
that  his  language  could  liave  admitted. 
Still  he  was  the  disciple  of  Homer,  and  if 
he  has  attained  any  excellence  as  an  epic 
poet,  he  has  but  painted  what  Homer 
sketched — no  writer  among  the  Romans 
can  be  adduced  as  a  more  splendid  in- 
."tance  of  the  genius  of  his  country  titan 
Virgil  :  he  displays  all  that  imitation  of 
the  Greek  writers,  combined  with  that 
philosophical  observation  which  were  the 
result  of  a  long  acquaintance  with  their 
excellencies  ;  and  which  characteristic  is 
more  or  less  observable  in  all  the  various 
compositions  of  the  Roman  authors. 

The  language  of  Rome  is  but  an  isola- 
ted dialect  of  the  Greek,  and  although  the 
poets  of  the  Augustan  era  have  given  it 
a  grace  and  harmony,  that  could  never 
be  improved,  it   is  still  much  inferior  to 
any  dialect  of  its  original,   and  if  it  is 
comparatively  defective  in   harmony,  it 
is   still  much    more  so  as  regards  style. 
The  involuted  position  of  the  Latin  more 
often    originates    from    a    loo    fastidious 
attention    to    metrical  combinations,  and 
sometimes  from  the  corrupt  and  mutilated 
state  of  their  verbal  partitives;  some  com- 
mentators  upon    language    have  endea- 
voured to   prove    that   the   intricacies  of 
Latin  composition,   wholly   depend  upon 
philosophical    principles  ;  although  tlieir 
hypothesis  is  not  wholly    without  foun- 
dation, there  are  still  a  great   variety  oi 
idiomatic    modes    of    expression,    which 
cannot    be    reduced   to     any   rule,    and 
although  ihe\    may  have   once  been  re- 
gular in  their  formation,    in  their  present 
state  they  are  like  the  sh  :ttered  column 
which  can  possess  but  little  beauty   when 
isolated  from  the  temple   it  adorned.     In 
the  earliest  formation  of  language,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  men  first  gave  names 
to    things,    before    they    expressed    their 
qualities  and  capabilities  ;  and  that  if  an 
action  was  to  be  done,  or  related  as  having 
been  done,  the  individual   would  be  first 
named  who  had  performed,   or  who  was 
about  to   perform   that  action  ;    and  the 
Latin,    as  far    as  it   is    constructed  upon 
these    principles,    is    certainly    philoso- 
phical :   it  is  a  peculiar  idiom  in  this  lan- 
guage   to    place    the    adjective    after   its 
noun,  as,   O .'  Maire  ptilchra  filia  pul- 
chrwr.     Since    the  qualities     of   th  ngs 
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mu9t  l>e  considered  of  secondary  import- 
ance to  the  things    themselve.-,   althoujjh 
this  posiiio!!    IS   i>ot  generally    consiJi-red 
when  It  would  be  inimical  lo  the  harm  in y 
of  the  period  in  which  the  adjective  and 
noun  should   be  placed,   yet  such   a  de- 
viation from  tlie  genius  of  a  language  is 
the  refinement  of  a   more  polished   era, 
when  things  and  Uieir  qualities  muMt  have 
been  universallv  known.  The  construction 
of  the  genitive  case,  which   is  placed  be- 
fore the  noun   by  which   it  is  governed, 
has    the   same  characteristic,   divitiarum 
amor  Romanorum    Rex.    If   we   reason 
from   analogy,  it  is  certain  that   such  a 
mode  of  coiLstriiction   is  at  once   natural 
and  expressive,  since  treasures  must  have 
been    discoveri-d   etc    there   could    have 
been   a  desire  to  accumulate  them  ;  and 
a  bodv  of  people  must  have  exi^ted   be- 
fore they  >elected  one  as  iheir  leader-    It 
is   another  characteristic  of  the  Latin  to 
place  the  verb  last   in  the  sentence  ;  as, 
necette    est,    ut    eo*    amet,    quo*    eum 
amutU  ;    the  mo>t   early    of   the  Roman 
authors    who    were    but  little  acquainted 
with  the  refinements  of  language,  gene- 
rally   concluded    their    periods    with    the 
verb  ;  and  it  appears  obvious  that  a  peo- 
ple who  were  first  initiated   in  the  art  of 
writing,  would  inscribe  the  same  idioms 
which  ihev  had  before  employed  for  pur- 
poses of  oral  communication  ;  they  would 
designate   individuals    and   things    before 
they  described  the  actions  of  the  one  or 
the  qualities  of  the  other.     Qiiinctilianus 
considered   this  construction  of  the  verb 
possessed   great    beauty    and   excellence, 
and  whatever  involutions  of  other  words 
he  may   have  authorised,  he  has  proved 
the  excellence  of  this  idiom,  and  endea- 
voured to    promote   its   general  use  :    he 
says,   rer6o    tentum  claudere  multo,  si 
compo-itio     patiatur,     optimum     est,    in 
verbis  eniin  sermonit  vit  ine^t. 

Among  the  numerous  refinements  which 
the  Romans  afterwards  introduced  into 
their  language,  was  that  of  pla'-ing  the 
verb  first  in  the  sentence,  and  this  li- 
cence when  judiciously  used,  gave  great 
beauty  to  the  conception  of  the  poets, 
and  force  to  the  oratory  of  llieir  pleaders  ; 
for  the  Roman  tongue,  which  for  brevity 
and  decision  h<ia  no  parallel,  admits  one 
word  to  express  an  action  that  would  re- 
quire the  use  of  several  in  many  other 
languages,  and  this  capability  "fien  ori- 
ginates from  the  nature  of  their  verb«, 
which  not  onlv  signifies  the  act,  but 
also  the  person  who  acts  ;  as  iimo,  the 
root  of  which  is  am  love,  and  «  the  cor- 
ruption of  ego,  which  indicates  the  per- 
son who  loves  ;  and  the  s  in  amas,  and 
the  /  in  amat,  are  corruptions  of  secundus 
and    lertiu^,   which   indicate    the   second 


and  third  persons  (thou  and  he,)  and  we 
seldom  find  among  the  poets  such  com- 
binations as  ego  amo,  tu  anias,  or  ille 
amat,  since  it  would  be  as  philologically 
incorrect  as  for  us  to  designate  the  creed 
of  Mahomet,  The  Alcoran,  since  Al 
signifies  among  the  orientals  the  article 
l/ie,  and  is  consequently  distinct  from  the 
noun  Koran,  therefore  the  position  of  the 
verb  first  in  a  sentence  is  one  o(  the 
attributes  of  poetry,  and  authorised  by 
the  c  >mbination  of  the  verbal  root  with 
the  pronoun,  which  renders  the  separate 
nomination  of  person  unnecessary,  as 

Ob»tupult,  retroque  pedem  cum  voce  repretvlt, 

is  the  description  given  by  .^neas  of  An- 
drogeos,  who  had  unconsciously  advanced 
among  the  Trojan  warriors.  Here  the 
verb  not  only  implies  the  action  and  the 
person  (Androgeos,)  but  by  the  particle 
ob,  implicates  the  cause  of  the  terror, 
i.  e.  seiisit  medios  delapsus  in  hostes,  (he 
discovered  that  he  was  surrounded  by 
his  foes.)  Tasso  employs  the  same 
idiom,  when  he  relates  the  surprise  of 
Argante  on  witnessing  the  martial  en- 
thusiasm of  Cloriuda : 


Stupisre  Argante.  e  ripercosso  il  petto 
Da  Btimoli  di  gloria  acuti  scDt«-. 


And  there  is  a  no  less  beautiful  instance 
ill  our  own  language  : 

A"  the  bull  l>ur«t  on  bigti. 

From  the  black  cloud  that  bound  It, 
Flashed  the  soul  of  that  eye 

From  the  lung  Idsbes  rouod  It. 

The  Romans  were,  for  nearly  five  cen- 
turies, almost  wholly  unacquainted  with 
poetry,  or  dramatic  representations  ;  thev 
permitted  no  amusements  but  those  which 
gave  strength  lo  the  body  and  patience  to 
the  mind,  and  from  these  circumstances 
originated  much  of  the  difljculty  of  their 
language  ;  which  is  replete  with  metaphors 
t.iken  from  the  Gymnasia,  the  Forum, 
and  the  Camp.  Thus  the  Gladius,  the 
Hasta,  and  the  Pelta,  the  Senatus,  the 
Consul,  the  Tribune,  the  Praetor  and  the 
Forum,  are  designations  which  have  few 
synonymes  in  the  languages  of  any  other 
country.  Notwithstanding  many  idioms 
have  originated  from  their  politics,  and 
the  nature  of  their  amusements,  which  can 
possess  no  interest  when  the  things  they 
represented  no  longer  exist,  .still  many 
iastances  may  be  adduced  from  the  poets 
in  support  of  the  philosophical  construc- 
tion of  the  language,  and  few  possess  more 
excellence  than  those  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  Virgil  ;    the  ex 
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clamation  of  ^neas,  wlieii  desireci  liy 
Dido  lo  relate  the  deeds  of  Troy  :  — 

inraiidiini,  regina  juhe^i  renovare  doloreni. 

Tlv  admirable  position  of  the  word  in- 
fandiini,  <;raphically  df|iicts  the  grief  and 
terror  of  ^neas,  when  induced  lo  relate 
the  destruction  of  the  Trojans, — the  fol- 
lowiiit,'  line  is  beantifnily  ex|iressive  of 
the  subject, — 

niix  iuniiista  coelo 

Pracipitat  suadenlq  cudentia*  s-iilera  somiios. 

The  coming-  of  nif^lit  is  forcibly  re|)resented 
by  the  position  and  metrical  beauty  of 
praecipitat — the  appearance  of  the  stars 
expressed  by  dactylic  combinations  ;  and 
sleep,  the  consequent  of  night,  described 
by  the  lengthened  cadence  of  a  spondaic 
conclusion,  are  instances  illu«lrative  of  the 
philosopliical  genius  of  the  author. 

Horace  has  also  many  i.istances  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  philosophy  of  language  : 
his  Ode  to  F"aunus,  in  which  he  describes 
the  autumnul  harvest,  and  the  revelry  of 
the  labourer,  may  be  instanced--gaudet  in 
visam  pepniisse  I'ossor  ler  pede  terram,— 
the  annnation  and  enjoyment  expies-ed 
by  tile  metres  of  pepulisse  ter  })eiie,  are 
admiral)ly  relieved  by  those  of  invisani 
terram,  and  the  adjective  is  placed  before 
the  noun  to  give  a  greater  force  to  the 
"  dull  earth,"  which  was  now  the  scene 
of  pleasure. — The  comparison  presents  a 
picturesque  combination  of  revelry  and 
labour,  described  in  a  language  which 
unites  the  philosopliy  of  nature  with  the 
genius  of  poetry. 

That  the  authors  would  furnish  nume- 
rous instances  of  such  beauties  cannot  be 
doubted,  still  the  Latin  has  many  defects  to 
obviate  which  innumerable  rules  of  art 
have  been  invented  ;  the  involntions  of  its 
style  are  often  unnatural  and  foret>d;  its 
participles  are  defective,  and  it  has  but 
few  of  tho>e  epithetic  combuiations  which 
give  such  a  force  and  majesty'  to  the  lan- 
guage of  Greece.  Admitting  the  con- 
struction of  the  Latin  to  have  been  philo- 
so|)hical  in  its  origin,  its  subsecpieui  com- 
plication could  have  been  no  impiovemeut 
of  such  a  princijile  ;  when  the  position 
of  words  depended  upon  certain  euphonic 
coinbinaticins,  which  originated  from  the 
admiration  of  the  Romans  for  the  melody 
of  t!ie  Greek  language  ;  and  ihis  admira- 
tion gave  rise  to  an   obscurity   of  expres- 


•  lifctor.  —  Not  mihi  rtcte  nppiirit  nt  cn- 
dcnti'i  pro  rece.dentia  i\t  mnltoruin  ex  noUilis 
(loctotum  patUur,  fieri  posset,  mi-  jmlice  c(i- 
dfntia  quasi  apparentia  perfacile  legends,  ol) 
)i!ic  ratioiie,  sidera  caelofuin  Bumiiia  parte  ca- 
denlia,  toiniiiibus  iH'ctem  iiidiciint 


sion  that  lias  often  perplexed  the  iiigeiiui- 
ly  of  the  student,  and  has  imluced  many 
to  imitate  Ihe  exanifde  of  St.  Hieronymiis 
of  old,  who  threw  the  writings  of  Pe.'sius 
into  the  flames,  and  exclaimed — si  vis  uon 
intelligi,  non  debes  le<;i, — and  resolved 
for  ever  to  relinquish  the  attempt  to  read 
those  authors  who  appeared  lo  have  writ- 
ten booKs  for  no  other  purpose,  tliari  to 
exercise  the  ingenuity  of  future  genera- 
tions to  unravel  the  obscurity  of  their 
language. 

Among  the  most  obvious  defects  of  the 
Latin,  is  that  of  a  deficiency  of  partici- 
ples, since  it  has  none  to  express  the  per- 
/ect  active  nor  present  passive  :  —  the  par- 
ticiple has  ever  been  considered  one  of  the 
most  definte  and  expressive  of  modes  of 
speech,  and  such  a  distinction  it  well  de- 
ser\es,  since  from  ils  combination  of  qua- 
lity with  action,  it  possesses  the  beauty  of 
the  adjective  combined  with  the  foice  of 
the  verb  ;  and  to  remedv  any  defect  which 
may  have  originated  from  a  paucity  of 
participles,  the  Latins  were  obliged  to  use 
the  subjunctive  mood,  or  some  other  pe- 
riphrastic mode  of  expression,  and  ihis 
defect  is  more  apparent  when  compared 
to  the  general  brevity  of  the  language. 

G.  M.  B. 
(  To  be  continued.^ 


STANZAS  TO  A  FRIENU, 

WRITTEN    SOON    AKTKR    HIS    M/.RttlAGB, 

(For  the  Olio.) 

All  '.  pleasure  once  illumed   niy  breast, 

Aivl  mirth  and  joy  look'd  smiling  OH) 
But  now  my  l)n--om  knows  no  n  st, 

Tlie  li^ht  tlial  .ilways  clieer'il  it's  gone. 
Thou  bid'st  me  smile  !— If  that  my  heart 

Were  half  as  fiee  (rom  care  as  thine. 
Then  sorrow  should  not  find  a  part, 

Kouiid  which  a  moment  she  could  twine; 
But  when  I  see  my  cherlsh'd  hopes 

Have  one  and  all  of  them  evanish'd, 
'Ti-.  then  I  give  to  sorrow  scope. 

And  joj fulness  for  aye  seems  banish'd. 

I  cannot — cannot  smile,  for  thoae 

Who  vow'd  so  oft  to  love  me  true, 
Have   lank'd  tht-mselvis  among  my  foes, 

The  first   unwelcome  gale  th  it  blew  : 
And  she  1  doated  on,  whose  smile 

Would  compensate  for  years  of  angiiisli. 
Would  cheer  me  in  my  hours  of  toil, 

Hath  left  me  here  to  pine  and  languish. 

I  cnnnot  smile. — The   moon  lieams  fiir, 

I  he  star  deck'd  sky,   the  foaming  sea- 
All  that  had  beauties,  sparkling,  rare, 

Hiivc  now  lost  ev'ry  chnrm  for  me. 
But  though  to  me  is  joy  denied. 

I  wish  thee  oil  Heaven  can  bestow  ; 
May'stthoube  happy  in  thy  bride. 

And  ne'er  may  grief  becloud  thy  brow  ; 
Jlav   no  false  fiieiid  his  shddow  cast 

f  As  on  thou  roam'st)  upon  thy  way  ; 
And  thou  enjoy,  when  life  is  past, 

A  glorious  inmiortality. 
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A    COMPAUISON. 
{For  the  Olio.) 

I  R.iw  n  roNe  wtii-ii  i.'ri>\vUigr  'neath 

'rill-  inutiiitHiti'K  shaily  side, 
I  8H\v  it  III  ilH  c'-irniiii«  ilre^o, 

Tile  st'usun*!*  pro';de8t  pride  ; 
I  inutkM  It  l>luuin  in  rAcilunt  gaib, 

WItii  h'le  no  rich  :iiul  fidr. 
As  Iflhe  ><ll  of  loveliiirva 

And  lieRuty  mingled  there. 

Hut  when  lue  sun  lt'<  genial  ray 

Inipiiried  t'onh  no  more. 
And  ivhen  retreRhii'^  rain  withheld 

lis  lilein'iKing  store  ; 
I  »aiv  it  droop — la-held  it  die, 

And  ull  Its  •■enutie<  fade-, 
Ob  !  it  was  all  unnoticed  there, 

Amoni;  the  refuse  Inid. 

E'en  thus,  'lear  pir ms,  \a  my  lot, 

Now  ye  no  lontter  are  ; 
In  your  lnw  graves  is  buiied  deep 

Your  minstiel  child's  welfare: 
I  sicken,  dronp.  nnd  snon  niu»t  die, 

Alilie  tiie  wither'il  rose. 
Ami  with  my  sun  and  'ounlain  gain 

A  vislonless  rrpoie. 

KUWABD  LENTON. 


2ri)c  CcciKtAn.iS.  — A'o.  7- 

r  iu)i  till'  olio.) 


MR.    BKRRY, 

THK    LE.\DKR    OP    THE    BAND. 

First  let  the  spriKlitly  violin. 
The  joyful  melody  beEln. 

Addison. 

The  '  leader  of  the  Band'  has  received 
the  advantages  of  an  excellent  mnsician, 
his  lather,  and  of  being  educated  in  the 
once  renowned  practical  school  for  juve- 
nile aspirants,  thp  musical  establishment 
of  the  Honourable  Ka^t  India  Company, 
in  Cutler  Street.  When  soldiery  was  as 
common  with  the  cilizcns  of  London,  as 
tho  late  i-peculations  have  been,  and  ;:ro 
cers  and  tailors,  felt-mongers,  and  money- 
-•icriveners,  '  shouldered  arms,"  and  '  or- 
dered arms,'  alike,  martial  music  became 
popular,  :»nd  many  of  our  present  fine  in- 
sirmnental  pl.wers  have  issued  out  of  the 
numeron^  bamls  which  enlivened  the  scenes 
of  scarlet  and  sham  ti;;hls— for  nearly  all 
the  volunteer  corps  retained  the  ambition  of 
cultivating  music  as  much  as  target- 
shooting  ; — and  with  Nichol-on,  Irelaml, 
Roundlicp,  .M'l.ocklin,  and  otln  rs,  iMi. 
Berrv  advanced  progressively,  and  very 
much  to  his  cre.lit,  be  il  observed,  kept 
himself  aloof  from  the  tempting  allure- 
ments into  wl'.icii  some  of  his  contempo- 
raries, we  believe,  have  fallen,  and  lie 
has  therebv  conducted  himself  and  the 
bund  of  theCeciiian  Society  with  equal  ai,d 


characteristic  respect. f  Ami,  he  having 
entered  into  the  matrimonial  slate  nianv 
years  since,  with  the  sister  of  the  Mr. 
Nighiingale.s,  improved  the  opporltuiiiie!) 
oft'ered  l)y  a  nni^ical  and  friendlv  con- 
iie.i(ion,  of  which  he  has  not  lost  sight. 
The  violiii  is  not,  of  course,  the  onlv  in- 
strument on  which  .Mr.  Berry  excels,  for 
we  have  heard  him  wuh  pleasure  on  wind 
instruments  in  more  piiijhc  places  than  the 
Hall.  As  a  leader  of  ancient  music,  Mr. 
Berry  has  imbibed  a  true  kiuiw  ledge  of 
managing  the  sticks,  over  wliii^li  he  rules, 
or  rather  ought  ti  rule  with  ten  tnies  the 
command  than  which  he  does,  j  We  pitv 
him  in  Ijeing'tirroiiiided  by  so  uiiiin  feeble 
supporters,  and  we  infer  that  this  is  the 
reason  why  the  chorus  not  only  Miper- 
alioiinds,  but  also  super-excels  the  instru- 
mental band. 

With  this  feeling,  however,  we  think, 
in  spite  of  Mr.  Berry's  not  liking  to  in- 
terfere with  parlies  who  are  in  other  re- 
specis  on  the  best  terms  of  friendship,  that 
in  the  capaciiy  of  leader,  it  is  not  only 
his  dnt\,  but  for  the  credit  of  those  who 
are  with  him  that  his  word,  foot,  action, 
his  ve:y  nod,  should  be  im|ilicillv  re- 
garded, especially  in  the  accompaniments 
to  songs,  aiis,  duels,  recitatives,  and  in 
all  music  in  which  pathos  and  eflTect  are 
constituent.  Though  a  judge  and  the 
counsel — a  clergyman  and  his  people — 
a  monarch  and  his  niini-ters — a  lecturer 
and  his  audience  are,  many  moa  inli- 
malely  situated  when  not  profess  onally 
employal,  yet  during  the  trial — the  ser- 
vice— llie  council — the  lecture — obedience 
and  compliance  are  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  respective  engagements.  And 
we  wish  this  to  be  jcted  up  to  by  the 
leader  and  his  band.  || 

t  Of  80  much  importance  is  musii:  with 
Homer,  that  ii  has  .1  pi  ice  in  four  of  the 
twelve  compartmenls,  into  which  Ids  des- 
cription of  the  shield  of  Achilles  hai  been 
divide  i  by  ll.c  critics  i  ««1.  A  town  in  pence. 
'2.  Shepliirds  uliylni;  reeds.  8.  Song  and 
dnnce  accompanied  by  the  lyie,  duri!>g  the 
lime  of  vint.ige  ,   and  4    A  CirtHii  dance. 

t  Many  ancient  Instruments  were  monoto- 
nous anil  of  little  use,  but  to  m.irk  the  me:i. 
»ure.  Such  was  the  cymbdumand  slstrum. 
Hence  the  orij/in  of  ilie  word  strum.  Il  is 
stran.-e  that  tlie  ancient  nuisiciant  should 
have  nreded  so  much  noise  and  parade  to  make 
them  kiep  lime.  'I  he  more  time  is  I  eut,  siys 
Ruus«enn,  the  less  it  is  kept  ;  and  In  gene- 
ral, bad  music  and  bad  miiiicians  stand  must 
in  need  of  such  noisy  ftssistance. 

',  The  stories  of  singing  «wans  and  intelli- 
gent grasshoppers  were  fooli-.hly  laldecl  by 
the  ■iiuienlM.  Yel  Strabo,  Uiodoru«,  Sicu- 
lu»,  Piiny,  and  Pausanius,  gtiively  relate  the 
Btoiy  of  H  lirRsshopper,  supplviiig  the  place  of 
a  broken  string  in  the  niificiil  contest  be- 
tween Kunoines  and  Atistuii  at  the  Pythian 
g.imek< 
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If  too  much  familiarity  does  not  al- 
ways breed  contempt,  a  danger  often 
arises  out  of  the  friendship  with  amateurs 
which  does  any  thinp  but  good  in  the 
association.  As  it  is  the  case  with  some 
of  tlie  members  of  this  Society,  so  we 
know  il  to  be  so  with  a  club  of  cricket- 
ters.  They  are  too  genteel  in  their  own 
estimation,  and  will  not  consequently  go 
into  practical  training,  hence  when  they 
are  matched  they  always  lose  and  seem 
still  very  complaisant.  Were  the  Ceci- 
Jians  less  conceited,  and  to  study  the 
sweetness  of  harmony  rather  than  the 
noise  of  their  voices,  would  they  not  be 
ranked  the  higher  for  it?  Were  the  in- 
struments kept  better  tuned,  and  less 
strumming  used — were  efforts  used  more 
dilii:ently  to  keep  pairs  of  instrumental 
performers  together,  as  first  and  second — 
would  they  not  enter  the  ark  in  greater 
unison.  Mr.  Berry,  as  Noah  their  leader, 
would  receive  more  pleasure  and  enjoy 
more  durable  fame. 

MUSCULUS. 


SONNET. 

WRITTEN    ON  THE    BLANK    LEAP    OP 
"  H,  K.   white's  remains." 


(For  the  Olio  ) 


Once  more,  and  yet  once  more  1  come  to  thee. 

And  to  thy  pensive  melancholy  strain 

I  turn  with  soul-felt  pleasure  once  again  ; 

For  I  am  more  pleased  with  thy  minstrelsy 
Than  I  have  ever  been  with  bards  before. 

Oft  I've  lieen  raptured,  when  thy  hand  has 
swept 
Across  its  silver  chords  thy  trembling  lyre. 

And  o'er  thy  melancholy  fate  have  wept 
To  think  how  soon  extiugiiish'd  was  the 

fire 
Of  thy  young  genius — alas  !   now  no  more 
On  earth  ;  but  on  the  etherial  heavenly  shore 
Thou  dost  attune  thy  blissful  harp  to  songs 

Of  praise  to  God — and  from  thy  golden  lyre 

Ag.dn   thou   strik'st   the  notes,   but  more  ce- 
lestial fire.  E.  F. 


SONNET. 
(For  the  Olio.) 

When  by  hard  fortune  I'm  compelled  to  roam 
From  this  my  dear,  my  only  happy  home, 
I  feel  as  if  within  that  cot  remain'd 
All  happiness  for  me  this  world  contain'd. 
The  rich  man  knows  not  half  the  fears  that  he 
Who  wanders  far  across  the  pathless  sea. 
When  li-aving  virtuous  wife  and  children  dear, 
Perliaps  not  to  return  for  many  n  ye«r, 
Fftis  when  that  parting  corves,  and  he  is  taken 
From  that  he  hoi  Is  e'en  dearrrthan  his  heaven 

But  when  returning,  all  my  dangers  o'er, 
With  glass  I  spy  the  clift's  of  Albion's  shore. 
Oil  I    with    what  transport  beats   this  joyous 

heart, 
That  when  we  meet  'twill  be  no  more  to  part 

Y.Z. 


CHRISTMAS  DAY. 

The  first  traces  that  are  to  be  found  of 
the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  Christ- 
mas, date  in  the  second  century,  about 
the  lime  of  the  Emperor  Commodus  ;  but 
whether  it  was  always  observed  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  December,  is  matter  of 
doubt.  Some  writers  are  of  opinion,  that 
it  was  at  first  kept  by  the  Eastern  church 
in  January,  and  confounded  with  the 
Epiphany,  until  the  error  was  corrected 
by  the  Western  or  liatin  church.  Saint 
Chrysostom  affirms,  that  it  was  more  than 
ten  years  since  Christmas  was  first  cele- 
brated on  that  day,  in  the  Church  ot 
Antioch. 

It  has  been  computed  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  that  exactly  one  hundred 
and  ninety-four  years,  one  month,  and 
thirteen  days  had  elapsed  from  the  nativi- 
ty of  our  Saviour  to  the  death  of  Com- 
modus ;  which  period,  being  calculated 
according  to  the  Egyptian  account,  and 
reduced  to  the  Julian  or  Gregorian  style, 
makes  the  birth  of  Christ  fall  on  the  twen- 
ty-fifth or  twenty-sixth  of  December.  We 
are  told,  however,  by  the  same  authority, 
that  other  fathers  of  the  church  fixed  the 
date  of  the  nativity  on  the  twentieth  of  the 
month  Pachon.  Now  in  that  year  in 
which  our  Saviour  was  born,  the  month 
Pachon  commenced  on  the  twentieth  of 
April,  whence,  according  to  this  compu- 
tation, the  nativity  fell  on  the  sixteenth 
of  May  ;  others  again  insist,  that  the  ge- 
neral assessments  were  always  made  in 
Autumn,  and  that  this  was  the  time  when 
"  the  shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by 
night ;"  whence  they  infer  that  it  took 
place  in  September. 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  GAMBLING 

HOUSE. 

(For  the  Olio.) 


There  are  three  doors  to  this  vile  den, 

Hope — Death — Disgrace — these  names  are  on 

them  borne, 
'Tis  by  the  first  all  enter  in. 
And  by  the  other  two  do  all  return.  K. 


ALMANAC, 
Its  derivation  and  progress. 

Authors  are  generally  divided  with  re- 
gard to  the  etymology  of  the  word  Al- 
manac ;  but  the  most  simple  derivation 
appears  from  the  common  spelling ;  as 
being  thought  to  be  composed  of  two 
Arabic  ones,  al  manack,  which  signify 
the  Diary. 

Regioniontatus,  a  celebrated  German 
astronomer,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
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person  in  Eorope  who  reduced  Almanacs 
into  their  present  fonn  ami  nieiho<l,  i.'nve 
the  characters  of  each  year  anJ  inonih, 
foretold  the  eclipses  and  other  phages,  cal- 
culated the  motions  of  the  plaiieis,  &c. 
His  first  Almanac  was  pnbli>hed  in  1471. 
The  real  name  of  Ke^iomontatns  \va<  John 
MulL'r,  born  at  Koningsber?,  in  Franco- 
nia.  He  was  called  Rejjiomontalus  from 
the  Latin  name  of  his  natal  place.  Being: 
called  t.>  Rome  by  Pope  Sexlus  IV.,  to 
assist  in  correcting  the  calendar,  he  was 
cut  ofTby  the  plague  in  117G,  in  the  for- 
tieth year  of  his  age.f  ' 


JoiDA. 


RAPIUITV  OF   LIFE. 

VKOM  THK    FRKNCH  OF  8AR.VSIN. 

{For  the  Olio.') 

Ai    when    the    Rhone,   by  mighty    tempeits 

■trell'd. 
On  in  ila  courif  l:i  fury  i»  iuipell'd. 
Ware    follows   iv»Te.      Thii»   roll    our    years 

Kwty, 
Tljn»  ■wiflly  day  Bucceeds  to  swiftly  passing 

day.  K. 


PETER  DE  RONSARD. 


"  A  Ronsard,  I'Apolioii  de  la  source 
des  Muses." 

Vet  ihe  charms  and  the  flatteries  of  a 
court  failed  to  altracl  Ihe  poet,  and  not  all 
lite  honours  and  liberality  of  Menrv  II. 
and  his  sons,  successive  kings  of  hYanrv, 
hail  power  to  divert  his  preililection  for 
the  church.  He  enter«d  holy  orders,  and 
immediately  devoted  himself  to  his  duties 
at  Evaille,  in  the  diocese  of  Le  Mans. 
When  the  religious  feuds  broke  out  into 
open  war,  Ronsard  placed  himself  at  the 
ht-ad  of  the  nol)ility  and  people  of  his 
district,  and  by  his  influence  and  courage 
saved  his  church  and  his  parish  from  pil- 
lage. Chariies  \>ere  afierwards  brought 
against  him,  and  he  was  accused  of 
bringing  obloquy  on  the  sacred  character 
by  his  violent  measures  and  conduct.  He 
defended  himself  by  saying, that,  "after 
having  failed  in  all  his  attempts  to  pre- 
serve peace  with  the  keys  of  St  Peter, 
which  the  Calvinlsis  professed  not  to  re- 
spect, he  had  deemed  it  allowable  in  a 
minister  to  protect  his  flock  with  the  sword 
of  St.  Paul."  He  died  prior  of  Croix 
Val,  near  Tours,  in  158-5. 

A  Spinster's  Tour  in  France. 


A  poet,  whose  genius  will  ever  do  ho- 
nour to  his  country,  though  his  verse  has 
all  the  faulu  and  pedantry  of  the  early 
age  in  which  he  lived  Ronsard,  termed 
"  the  poet  of  France,"  was  a  native  of 
Vendome,  in  the  department  of  the  Loire 
and  Cher,  and  province  of  Blatsois,  on 
Ihe  L<^'iie.  He  was  born  in  1524,  in  the 
Chateau  de  la  Poissouiere  pres  Moniaine, 
of  very  respectable  parents,  who  encou- 
raged and  improved  his  natural  talents  for 
poetrv,  which  enabled  him,  when  quite 
a  youth,  to  gain  the  first  prize  in  the 
Floral  games  at  Toulouse.  The  efl"ect  of 
his  verses  was  so  powerful  on  that  city, 
that  they  decreed  him  a  statue  of  Minerva, 
wrou^iht  in  solid  silver  ;  and  tiie  present 
was  accompanied  with  an  address,  wherein 
he  was  sliled  "The  Prince  of  poets." 
Mary  Smart,  then  one  of  the  brighest 
ornaments  of  the  French  couit,  and  as 
eminent  for  her  literary  acquirements  as 
for  her  p'^rsonal  graces,  paid  a  valuable 
tribute  to  Ronsard,  by  presenting  him  a 
sideboard  of  plate,  worth  two  thousand 
crowns.  Amongst  the  ornamental  pieces 
in  this  "  buffet,"  wa-s  a  representation  of 
Mount  Parnassus,  over  which  Pegasus 
was  fluttering,  and  exhibiting  this  motto  : 

t  VlOe  Butler's  Ex.  Prob-  8. 


THE  GAUNTLET 

Was  a  defence  for  the  hand,  being 
mailed  glove,  generally  made  of  steel, 
sometimes  handsomely  inlaid  with  other 
metals,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
wearer  ;  the  fingers,  as  well  as  the  back 
of  the  hand  were  composed  of  finely 
turned  joint*,  leaving  the  palm  of  the 
hand  bare,  thereby  more  suited  for  the 
grasping  o(  a  weapon.  They  were  also 
thrown  down  as  a  defiance  to  single  com- 
bat. In  a  parliament  held  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  the  Second,  no  less  than  forty  of 
thos-e  images  were  given  and  received 
by  the  fierce  and  haughty  nobles. 

We  have  heard  also  of  celebrated  duel- 
lists affixing  a  glove  or  gauntlet  over  the 
gales  of  their  residences,  and  even  in  the 
churches,  which  sometimes  caused  blood 
to  be  S[)ilt  in  those  sacred  edifices.  An 
instance  of  this  we  have  in  Scotland.  It 
is  recorded  of  one  of  the  Douglas's,  that 
he  placed  a  mailed  glove  is  a  token  of 
defiance  over  the  altar  of  a  church  in 
Duiiferinlnie.  Sir  Win.  Maxwell  declared 
he  would  remove  it,  and  on  the  following 
Sunday,  repaired  there  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  it,  attended  by  some  armed  fol- 
lowers. Douglas  having  been  ap^irised 
of  his  intention  apjieaied  there  also;  when 
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Maxwell,  who  was  in  the  act  of  reaching 
down  the  {^a^e,  was  cowardly  stabbed  in 
the  back  by  Doiiijias  ;  a  scuffle  ensued, 
and  before  as-istance  could  be  procured, 
five  of  Maxwell's  party  were  slain.  This 
piece  of  defensive  armour  fell  into  disuse 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  G.  S.  S. 


May  I  be  allowed  to  request,  noble  Sire, 
Of  your  time,  fifteen  minutes  before  1  expire. 

N.  N, 


HENRY    THE    EIGHTH. 

This  monarch  made  a  law,  that  all  men 
might  read  the  scriptures,  except  servants : 
but  no  women,  except  ladies  and  "entle- 
men  who  had  leisure,  and  might  ask 
.somebody  the  meaning  ;  this  law  was  re- 
pealed in  Edward  the  Sixth's  days. 

SIK    FKANCIS     WALSlNGHAiM, 

When  he  was  applied  to  for  (he  sup- 
pression of  a  libel  against  some  niiuisler, 
replied,  "  They  who  do  what  they  should 
not,  must  hear  what  they  would  not." 

N.    N. 


A  father's  injunctions  to  his  son. 
Sir  Waller  Ralei^^h,  in  his  instructions 
to  his  son.  gives  tlie  following  excellent 
advice: — "Thou  shalt  be  in  as  much 
danger  in  conleiiding  with  a  brawler  in 
a  private  quarrel,  as  in  a  battle,  wherein 
thou  mayst  get  honour  to  thyself,  and 
safety  to  thy  prince  and  country  ;  but  if 
thou  be  once  engaged,  carry  thyself 
bravely,  that  they  may  fear  thee  hereafter. 
I  wouid  not  have  thee,  for  any  respect 
lose  thy  reputation,  or  endure  puMic  dis- 
grace ;  far  better  it  were  not  to  live,  than 
to  live  a  cnward,  if  the  olfence  proceed 
not  from  thyself;  if  it  does,  it  shall  be 
belter  to  compound  it  upon  good  terms 
than  hazard  thyself;  for  if  thou  over- 
come, thou  art  under  the  cruelty  of  the 
law  ;  if  thou  art  overcome,  thou  art  dead 
or  dishonoured." 


CLAUDE     SAN.IU1I5E, 

The  French  poet,  who  died  in  1702, 
had  his  house  consumed  by  lightning. 
He  sent  the  following  placet  to  Lewis 
XIV.,  on  the  occasion.  The  monarch  at 
once  felt  the  distress  of  hi.-,  situation,  and 
ordered  him  the  thousand  crowns,  which 
the  reader  will  find  were  the  object  of 
his  deniand. 

To  engngein  your  iniifters  l>i  longs  iiai  to  me, 
Tlli^^,  hire,  inexcus.ilile  freedom  would  Ije; 
But  yet,  when  revi-nvini;  niy  my  miseries  jiast, 
Of  your  M  .jesty's  iiiconif  iheidt  .1  I  cast. 
All  coiiiitt'd,  (I've  still  the  lemombrHnie  qnile 

clear. 
Your  revenue  i.«  one  huiuireil  millions  a  year  ; 
Hiiiei-,  one  hundred  ttious;ind  per  da.>  iu  jour 

pow'r, 
Divided,  Ijrings  four  tliousand  croivns  to  each 

hour. 
To  answer  llie  calls  of  my  present  distress. 
Which  lightning  has  Ciius'd  iu  my  countiy  re- 

crss, 


A    MISIiR 

Who  heaps  up  treasure  which  ne  never 
means  to  spe.nd,  is  as  idly  employed  as 
one  who  lays  his  purse  before  a  looking 
glass,  and  sits  all  day  contemplating  the 
useless  duplicate  of  his  wealth.         n.  n. 


smectymnus. 
A  word  made  out  of  the  fir^t  letters  of 
the  nainos  of  five  Presbyterian  Ministers, 
viz  :  Stephen  Marshal,  Kdmund  Calaniy, 
Tlomas  Young,  Mathew  Ncvvcomen,  aiid 
William  Spursiow,  who  wrote  a  book 
against  Episcopacy  and  the  Common 
Prayer,  a.  d.  1641,  whence  they  and  their 
followers  were  called  smectymnians. 


Cu^tom^  of  ITan'ouiS 
Countn'fia!. 

THE   PRESEPIO. 

The  following  ceremony,  observed  at 
Rome  on  the  day  after  Christmas  Day, 
is  thus  described  by  the  author  of  "  A 
Narrative  of  Three  Years  in  Italy." 

"  December  26.— During  the  remain- 
der of  this  month,  there  is  a  Presepio,  or 
representation  of  the  manger  in  which  our 
Saviour  was  laid,  to  be  seen  in  many  of 
the  churches.  That  of  the  Ara  Coeh  is 
best  worth  seeing;  which  church  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  and 
is  adorned  with  some  of  its  beautiful  pil- 
lars. On  entering,  we  found  daylight 
completely  excluded  from  the  chiirch  ; 
and,  until  we  advanced,  we  did  not  per- 
ceive the  artificial  Ight,  which  was  so 
managed,  as  to  stream  in  fluctuating  rays, 
from  intervening  silvery  clouds,  and  shed 
a  radiance  ovPr  the  lovely  babe  and  bend- 
ing mother,  who  in  the  most  graceful  at- 
titude, lightly  holds  up  the  drapery  which 
half  conceals  her  sleeping  infant  from  th.e 
bystanders.  He  lies  in  richly  embroidered 
swaddling  clothes,  and  his  person,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Virgin  mother,  are  or- 
namented with  diamonds  and  other  pre- 
cious stones  ;  for  which  purposes,  we  are 
informed,  the  princesses  and  ladies  of  high 
rank,  lend  their  jewels.  Groups  of  cat- 
tle grazing,  peasantry  engaged  in  different 
occupations,  and  other  objects,  enliven  ihe 
picturesque  scenery  ;  every  livinvr  crea- 
ture in  the  tjroup,  with  eyes  directed  to- 
wards the  Prese|,io,  falls  prostrate  in  ado-  ■ 
ration.  In  the  front  of  this  theatrical  re- 
preseirtaiion,  a  little  girl,  about  six  or 
eight  years  old,  stood  on  a  bench  [ueach 
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mg  extempore,  as  it  appeared,  to  the  per- 
sons who  tilled  the  church,  with  all  the 
gesticulation  of  a  little  actress,  probably 
in  conunemoration  of  those  words  of  llie 
Psalmist,  quoted  l)V  our  blessed  Lord  : — 
"  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  suck- 
lings, thou  hast  perfected  praise."  In 
this  manner,  the  scriptures  are  acted,  not 
"  read,  ntarked,  and  inwardly  digested." 
The  whole  scene,  however,  had  a  strik- 
ing effect  well  calculated  to  work  upon 
the  minds  of  a  people  wli;>se  reli-rion  con- 
sists so  lar»relv  in  outward  show." 


BuffUottauA. 


EPIGRAM. 
l>cnlh  latiK^s  at  rvrry  one  thut  killi  lilt  time  ; 
lint  wlio  can  Idugh  at  Dt-alli,  ko  drep  in  rrimef 


THIK  I'.^TRIOTISM. 

When  the  Emperor  \'espasiaii  peremp- 
torily ordered  a  particular  senator  to  jjive 
his  voice  against  the  interest  of  his  coun- 
try, and  threatened  him  with  death  in 
case  he  spike  otherwise, —  the  intrepid 
patriot  answered  with  a  smile, — "  Did  I 
ever  tell  you  I  was  immortal  .'  .My  \ir- 
tue  is  my  own  —  mv  life  yours  ;  do  what 
you  will — I  shall  do  what  I  ought  ;  and 
if  I  fall  in  the  service  of  my  country,  I 
shall  have  more  triumph  in  my  death  than 
von  in  \onr  laurels." 


SIR     R«'BERT     WALPOLE  S     UELICACY   OF 
SPEECH. 

After  the  accession  of  George  I.  the 
Whigs  split  into  two  parties:  Sunderland, 
Stanhope,  and  CadoL-an,  were  the  ieaiiers 
of  one  side  ;  Townsend,  Walpole,  De- 
vonshire, and  the  Chancellor,  of  the  other : 
tlie  former  were  victorious,  and  the  dis- 
contented parly  paid  their  oouit  at  Lei- 
cester-house. Wa  pole  had  thou<;ht  of 
a  measure  to  distress  their  opponents, 
which  he  commimicated  to  the  heads  of 
his  parly  ;  they  approveil  it,  and  thought 
the  prince  should  l)e  let  into  it.  Walpole 
would  not  agree  to  this  ;  he  .said,  "  that 
the  prince  would  communicate  it  to  hi^ 
wife,  and  that  fat  a — d  b — h  would  di- 
vulge the  secret."  The  princess  was  in- 
formed of  this.  When  she  came  to  the 
throne,  her  settlement,  in  case  she  should 
snrvive  the  king,  came  on  il-.e  carpet. 
£100,000  a  year  was  propose.!  ;  Sii 
Spencer  Compton  thought  £60,000  an 
ample  provision  ;  but  Walpole  found 
means  to  acq.iaint  the  qure.i,  that  if  he 
were  minister,  her  exp'-ciatious  should  be 
gratified  ;  she  .sent  him  this  answer,  "  Go 
tell  Sir  Robert  that  the  fat  a— d  b— h  has 
forgiven  him." 

He  was  soon  after  declared  minister  ; 
and  Sir  .'sijcncer  Compton  removed  to  the 
upper  house  with  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Wilmington 


!l"  men  lived  to  N:itnre,  Ijy  Nature  conlroll'cl. 
Tlie  doctors  tiy  An  woulil  not  imtket  tbe);olil: 
Hut  nianldnd  live  by  Art  and  put  Nacure  ii»idf, 
Tiierefore   iloclurs   in   curri  iges    prosp'roualy 

ride. 
'I'he  fault,  then,  with  men  in, — not  doctors,  '{U 

».x\A  — 
Fortbeite  ride  for  iheir  living  ;  lliose   ride  Tor 

the  dead  V. 


THE    LAfE    KMPKtSS    OP    HLSSIA 

Was  of  a  most  amiable  and  benevolent 
disposition,  but  the  most  curious  particu- 
lars in  a  generous  cliaracler  was  her  ab- 
horrence of  all  returning  of  thanks.  The 
grateful  person,  she  woiil  I  say,  runs  and 
tells  all  the  world  that  he  has  received  a 
benefit  from  you.  A!l  that  hear  it  pre- 
tend to  take  it  amiss  that  yon  did  not 
chuse  them  or  their  friends  for  the  ob- 
jects of  your  bounty  ;  and  then  set  their 
wits  to  work  to  present  you  with  an  op- 
poilunity  for  atoning  for  your  mistake  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  favoiT  might  have 
been  much  belter  bestowe.l,  say  ihev. 
Now  all  ihe-e  inconvinii.'nces  are  avoided 
when  I  ■''  confir  an  obligation  on  the  lui- 
grt>'.3fiil.  Your  good  a-rlion  remains  in 
rljicurity— yr-i  eiij.iy  it  alone— nobody 
detracts  from  jDur  merits — nobody  says 
chat  your  kindnejs  was  ill  bestowed — no- 
"liy  plagues  you  for  others  Therefore, 
i  ;io  right  to  love  the  im^rateful.       n.  n. 

PLSA    C0I,r.E.-1uR2. 

On  a  m.-uden  lady  !•.•.. g  asked  whv  she 
kept  so  maay  cats,  she  ob?erved.  "  Tli  it 
she  hid  a  giaat  antipathy  to  fleas,  and 
that  her  cats  were  her  "  Flea  Collec- 
lorn."  JoiDi. 

IN  UKPLV  TO 

"  Mathews  is  a  Host  tjj  Himsklp,'* 
If  .MalheHS  in  liLnaelfa  '  Host' ^opeara, 

Why  do  the  PiotestaiitH  for  Papists  grieve  ; 
Since  every  niglil  tli.-)  lend  ihrir  eyt-i  andeurri 

And  at  hisTbeypian  «hrine  their  moiic;  loave 

IT. 

FASHION. 

Fishlon  is  like   i  choe  thut  titn  wiili  pride; 
'i'iii    •vorii    when    new; — when    idd,    'tin   cant 
aside.  p. 

ON   Sill  PHILIP  SYUNi,y. 

Eoglanil,   Netherlands,  the  Hejvens,  and  th*^ 

Arts, 
Soldiem,  ami  the  World,  hath    made  »lx  parts 
Of  iiiilde  Sydney  ;   lor  who  will  suppnge 
That  n  xmall  he»p  ufvtones  can  Sydney  en- 
close, 
Kiittltnd  hath  hi»  bndv,  for  ■■he  it  f>-d, 
N.  iherlands  lii»  blood  in  her  defence  ohed, 
The  H>av.  iih  h.ive  his  bou',    the  Arls  have  hii 

fame. 
The  goldier*  the  grief    thii   world    hi<   gout 

n.imo. 
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mint}}  ann  CfjronoIoQi)* 


DATE. 


Vec.  21 


St.  Thomas. 
Shortest  [)<>y. 


UlARY. 


>(-■.   Cyril  Si    Me- 
tliodiu.^. 


St.  Servuius. 


24 


—  2;, 


Vi>;ilor  tlie  N»ti- 
vity,  (Christma.- 

Kvo.) 


DATE. 


Dec.  •^l 


COKRKSt'ONDlNG     CH  KllNOLOti  V  . 


22 


—    23 


•.'4 


Nnlivity   of    our 
Lord. 


St.  Thomas,  the  aposlle,  wan  suriiamed  Didymus, 
or  the  tiviii  ;  he  appears  to  have  been  a  Jew,  and 
ill  all  proljRbility  a  Galilean.  St.  Thomas  is  said 
to  havf  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  city  of  Galilee  ; 
very  little  however  is  known  for  certain  ou  tUia 
point  He  is  affirmed  to  have  travelled  and  pro- 
mulgated Christianity  among  the  Parthlans, 
Medes,  Persians  and  Caimeniansj  and  to  have 
been  (he  apostle  of  the  Indies,  where  he  effected 
numerous  conversions,  which  incensed  the 
Brubiidns  to  sncli  a  height  that  they  instigRted 
the  people  to  kill  him 

1815. — Anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  learned 
Dr.  William  Vincent,  many  years  the  head  mas- 
ter of  Westminster  school,  and  afterwards  Dean 
of  Westminster,  Dr.  V.  was  long  known  to  the 
world  as  a  scholar,  an  able  theologian,  and  a 
man  of  the  most  exemplary  life.  His  knowledge 
of  ancient  geography  and  navigation  was  vast, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  "  Voyage  of  Nearchus  to 
the  Euphrates,"  which  he  colhcted  from  the  ori- 
ginal Journal  preserved  by  Arrian,  andhis"  Peri- 
plus  of  the  Ethyrean  Sea,"  which  contains  an 
account  of  the  navigation  of  the  ancients,  from 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  Coast  of  Zanguebar. 

The  original  name  of  Cyril  recorded  to  day 
WH9  ConstanlinH.  He  with  his  brother  in  ho- 
liness, Methodius,  widely  extended  the  faith 
by  means  of  missionary  travels'  :  they  are  sup- 
posed lo  have  ended  their  earthly  cireer  A.  D  3»l. 

St  Servuius  is  said  to  have  suldssted  on  the  alms  he 
received  at  the  church  of  St  Clement,  at  Rome. 
He   afterwards  became   a  confessor,   and    died 

A.  D..')'>0. 

1788. — On  this  day  James  II.  privately  embarked 
for  France  on  board  a  frigate  which  had  waited 
for  him  lor  some  days  near  Rochester  ;  hearrived 
safe  at  Ambleteuse,  in  Picardy,  whence  he  has- 
tened to  S(.  Germain-i,  at  which  pi. ice  the  King 
of  France  (Louis  XIV.)  received  him  with  the 
highest  generosity,  sympathy,  una  regard. 

1  he  ceieinonies  which  take  place  on  the  eve  of 
Christmas  are  ot  a  pleasing  cti.iracter.  The 
houses  and  churchis  are  ornamented  with  ever- 
greens i  the  carols  sung  about  the  streets  and 
country  towns  ;  the  tiaits,  or  night  music,  and 
the  cheerful  bells  which  peal  out  at  midnight  to 
bail  the  birth-day  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  are 
calculated  to  impress  the  imagination  with  happy 
ideas  of  the  most  lively  sort,  and  these  are  in  no 
small  degree  enhanced  by  the  many  early  reool- 
lections  of  childhood  with  which  the  seasoa  and 
its  festivities  are  connected. 

1(65. — Anniversary  of  the  birth  of  King  John. 
This  tyrannical  monaich  died  dete»ted  by  bis 
subjects,  in  the4Uth  year  of  his  age,  in  Newark 
castle.  One  of  our  historians  says  a  worseprince 
scarce  ever  disgraced  any  throne  ;  he  was  bad  us 
son,  uncle,  and  king,  and  his  wickedness  was 
uniform  ;  every  obligation  which  mankind  look 
on  as  sacred,  lie  ridiculed  and  dispised. 

Christinas  Day  is  so  called  from  the  Latin  Christi 
Missa,  the  IiLiss  of  Christ,  and  thence  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Liturgy  is  termed  the  il/tssa/  or 
Mass  Bonk.  About  the  year  fiOO,  the  observa 
tion  of  tliii  day  hec.ime  universal  in  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Christmas  was  calbd  Midwinter,  and  the  service 
on  this  day  Midwinter  Mass,  by  our  Saxon  an- 
cestorswa.<  celelnated  in  opposition  toCliiistmas, 

The  custom  of  annual  don-itions  at  Christmas  and 
New  Year's  Day  is  very  ancient,  being  copied 
from  the  Polytheists  of  Rome,  at  the  time  the 
public  religion  was  changed. 


€l)«  actinttr  Cruise. 


CnuiBitrAtfD  Hrttflr. 


THE  WINTER  CRUISE. 


A  CUSTOM  exists  aimnj;  ihe  sinuffijlers 
and  fi'^hprmen,  in  the  towns  and  villaijes 
on  the  Kenli'jh  coast,  of  engagins  with 
shipowners  residing  there  lor  itie  perilous 
adventures  of  a  cruise  to  eflect  the  land- 
ing of  contraband  good>.  on  some  di>^lant 
shore.  Ireland  is  chietly  the  course  to 
which  such  exj-ediiions  are  bound. 
These  outfits  are  invariably  made  on  the 
approach  of  November,  and  are  denomi- 
nated "  The  Winier  Cruise."  The  ves- 
sels are  the  properly  "f  individuals  who 
have  realized  considerable  sums  in  lhe.se 
speculation",  and  a  fortune  i^  frequently 
embarked  in  one  vessel.  The  sinug;jler 
looks  forward  to  the  success  of  the^e  ad- 
ventures wjih  sanguine  hopes  and  beating 
heart  ;  and  while  lamenting  over  past  fa- 
vours, prays  for  future  good  luck,  whicii, 
if  but  moderate,  makes  him  comfortable 
for  life. 

Folkstone,   the   scene  of  this  tale,   is 
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only  relieved  by  the  hereditary  good- 
nature of  the  inhabitants  from  a  prevail- 
ing melancholy  which  everv  where  pre- 
sents itself,  as  bereaved  mothers  are 
pointed  out  to  you,  and  widowed  homes 
marked  in  every  street. 

It  was  late  one  night  in  the  iiionlh  of 
January,  when  the  flower  of  ihe  youn-.' 
men  of  Folkstone  were  absent  on  the 
Wiiiier  Cruise,  that  four  women  were 
.seated  round  a  sea-coal  fire,  listening  to 
the  heavy  rain  falling  in  the  street,  and 
the  scolding  wind  as  it  echoed  and 
rumbled  in  the  chimney  of  the  warm 
fire-place.  One  of  the  party — from  her 
occupying  Ihe  low-seated,  patchwork- 
covered  chair,  and  the  peculiar  attention 
paid  to  her  l)y  an  indolent  cat,  who 
streiched,  and  purred,  and  quivered  her 
ner\oiis  (ail,  while  peerinj;  sleepily  in 
her  protector's  face — appeared  to  be  the 
mistress  of  the  hou>;e.  .She  was  a  \oung 
woman,  about  five-anii-lwe  .iv,  wiih  all 
the  happy  preltiness  of  a  cTunlr)  beauty  ; 
her  feaii:res,  though  somewhat  irregular, 
if  but  carelessly  viewed,  failed  not  to 
secure  the  beholder's  stedfa.st  ob  ervance, 
from  'he  peculiar   interest   which   a  full 
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blue  eye  and  liiili'  arched  lnow  lent  to 
the  contour.  Slie  wiis  restin<j  her  face 
upon  her  hand,  and  looking''  at  the  red 
coals  in  the  stove  before  her  ; — the  others 
seemed  to  have  just  concluded  a  bit  of 
(•oiiritry  scandal,  or  the  success  of  the 
sale  of  n  secreted  tub  of  hollands,  fr'  m 
the  pursin<r-up  of  their  lips,  and  the  satis- 
faction with  which  each  appeared  to  lean 
back  in  her  chair. 

"  There,"  said  the  youii^  woman, 
*'  in  that  very  hollow  of  the  fire,  I  can 
almost  fancy  I  see  my  James  on  the  deck 
of  the  Mary,  lookinsj  throufjh  his  <jlass 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  some  distant  sail. 
Ah  !  now  it  has  fallen  in,  and  all  looks 
like  a  rough  sea. — Poor  fellow  !"  This 
was  spoken  in  that  abstracled  tone  of 
voice,  that  monotonous  sound  of  melan- 
cholv,  where  every  word  is  ^iven  in  one 
notej  as  if  the  speaker  had  not  the  spirit, 
or  even  wish,  to  vary  the  sound. 

"  That's  what  I  so  repeatedly  tell  you 
of,"  said  a  fat  old  woman  of  the  fjroup  ; 
"  you  will  have  no  other  thought  ;  morn- 
ing and  night  hear  but  the  same  cry  from 
yoii.  Look  at  me — is'n't  it  fifteen  years 
ago  since  my  William,  rest  his  soul !    was 


shot  dead  while  running  his  boat  a=Iiore 
on  Romney  Marsli  ?  and  am  I  any  ilie 
worse  for  it  ?  I  loved  him  dearly  ;  and 
when  I  was  told  of  liie  bad  news,  I  liid 
nothing  but  cr}-  for  whole  days,  but  then  it 

was   soon  over. 1   knew  that  fretting 

would'nl  set  him  on  his  legs  again  :  so  I 
made  the  best  of  a  bad  berth  ;  and  thought 
if  I  should  have  another  husband,  all  well 
and  good  ;  if  not, — why  I  must  live  and 
die  Widow  Major — and  there  was  an  end 
of  it." 

"  Ah  !  neighbour,"  replied  the  young 
woinan,  "  you  knew  the  fate  of  your 
husband — yon  were  acquainted  with  the 
worst — you  had  not  to  live  in  the  cruel 
suspense  I  endure  :  but  if  I  knew  that  he 
was  dead  " — (and  her  voice  grew  louder, 
while  the  blood  ru-hed  into  her  fair 
cheek) — "  I  should  think  of  him  as  much 
as  I  do  now,  and  would  think  and  think, 
and  try  to  bring  thoughts  every  day 
heavier  on  my  heart,  till  it  sunk  into  the 
grave." 

This  burst  of  affection  for  her  husband 
was  ameuM  with  a  loud  laugh  by  a  young 
black-eyed,  round-faced  girl,  silling  in 
the  opposite  corner,  who   leaning  over  to 
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liitf  speaker,  living  one  haiiJ  on  her 
knee,  and  looking  archly  in  her  face, 
chuckled  out — "  Come,  come  !  she  sha'nt 
lake  on  so  ;  if  her  first  husband  is  gone, 
Susan  shall  have  a  second  lo  comfoil 
her." 

"  A  si'cond  husband,  Anne! — No  I 
no  second  husband  tor  me.  I  rould  never 
wake  in  the  nioi  ninj;,  and  look  on  a  f.ice 
sleeping  on  ihe  |iillow  beside  me,  where 
had  rested  the  head  of  one  1  had  loved, 
and  who  v^as  dead.  No — I  was  a^ked 
three  times  in  church,  and  married  to 
him  lawfully  ;  and  1  an)  certain  that, 
when  a  cuuple  are  once  joined  in  niar- 
riase — and  in  irue  love — their  only  sepa- 
ration is  in  death  ;  and  that  is  but  for  a 
time — they  wid  hereafter  meet,  and  never 
never  part  a^ain." — And  then  she  looked 
up  with  her  sweet  blue  eyes,  and  heaved 
such  a  sigh,  and  smiled  such  a  smile,  that 
proved  to  her  gossips  how  confirmed  was 
her  innocent  belief. 

"  Ho-.v  fast  it  rains  I"  ejaculated  a 
shrivelltd  old  woman,  who  had  hitherto 
remained  silent.  "  How  fast  H  rains  !" 
— and  she  drew  her  chair  closer  to  the 
fire.     "  It  was  just  such  a  night  as  this 

when What's  that — the  wind  .'      Ah  I 

lis  a  rougli  ni:;ht  ;  I  suppose  it  mu>t  be 
near  eleven  o'clock. — Now,  I'll  tell  you 
a  story  that  shall  make  vou  cold  asstones, 
though  you  crowd  ever  so  close  to  tiiis 
blazing  fire.      It  was  just  such  a  niirht  as 

this " 

"  Gracious  Heaven  !"  cried  Susan,  ' '  I 
hear  a  footfall  coining  down  the  street  so 
like  that  which  I  knew  so  well, — listen  ! 
— No,  all  is  silent. — Well,  Margerv,  what 
were  you  going  to  tell  us  ?"* 

"  Eh!  bless  us!"  replied  Margery, 
"  you  tremble  terrible  bad,  surelv  ;  — 
what's  the  matter  .'" 

"  Noihiuif — nothin£r,  dame  ; — >;o  on." 
"  Well,"  sail  the  o'.A  wmnan.  "  it  was 
ju-st  such  a  niglit  as  this — '' 

'•'  Susan  !"  cried  a  voice  at  the  door, 
in  thai  tone  which  implies  haste,  and  a 
fear  of  being  heard — •*  Susan  !  o[)en  the 
door." 

"  Good  God  !"  shrieki'd  Susan,  "  that 
voice  !"— and  all  the  womeii  rose  at  one 
moment,  and  siond  stariM>:  at  the  door, 
which  Susan  was  irilockmg.  "  The 
key  won't  lurii  the  l<ick — 'tis  rusty  ; — 
who's  itipre  ?"  she  breathlessly  exclaimed, 
as  in  the  agony  of  siispen-e  she  tried  to  turn 
the  key,  while  the  big  drops  stood  quiver- 
ing on  her  brow.  .She  trembled  from 
head  to  foot — her  coinpanions  stood  like 
sUtuciS — the  lock  flew  back,  the  door 
opened — nothing  was  s<tn  hut  the  black 
uight,  and  the  large  drops  of  rain  which 
sparkled  in  Ihe  begins  of  the  candle  on 
iJie  table. — "  There  is  no  ..ne,"  said    he, 


panting  for  breath  ;  "  but  a^I  stand  n.re  a 
Uviiig  woman,  'twas  his  voice  — James  ! 
James  !"  she  cried,  and  put  out  her  head 
to  listen.  She  heard  quick,  heavy  font- 
steps  hastily  advancing  at  the  end  of  the 
street  ;  presently  a  |.arl\  of  m.\  ur  si'v«-n 
blockade-nie.i  rushed  by  the  dooi,  dash- 
ing the  wet  from  the  pavement  in  Susan's 
face.  Tliev  passtd  with  no  other  sound 
than  th;«t  made  by  their  feet,  and  were 
quickly  out  of  hearing. 

"  I  wish  I  may  di<',"  said  old  Margery, 
"  but  the  blockade-men  are  chasing  >ome 
poor  ft  How  wJio  has  been  obliged  to  drop 
his  tubs  ;  for  I  saw  the  blade  of  a  cutlass 
fla-h  ill  my  eyes,  though  I  coiild'nt  see 
the  hand  that  held  it." 

"   My   bonnet  I    my    bonnet  !"    cried 
Susan  ;    ••    there  has  "more   befallen  this 
ni;;hi  than  any  here  can  tell.      'Twas  his 
voice— slay  in  the  house  till  I  come  back 
— 'twas    his    voice  !" — and   she  ran  out 
throuL'h  the  still  driving  rain,  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  the   parly    that  had  just    passed. 
They  took  the  s'rett  that  led  to  the  cliffs  ; 
not  a  light  was  to  be  seen  ;    Susan  reach- 
ed the  cliffs  ;    the    wind   blew    fresh   and 
strong  (iff  the  sea,   and  ihe  ra'ii  appeaed 
abaliuL'.       Slie  thought  she  saw  figures 
descend  the  heights  ;    and  quickening  her 
pace,    stood   on    the   edge,  straining  her 
sight  to  disiinguish  the  objects  flittinir  to 
and  fro  on  the  beach.     She  heard  a  faint 
"   hallo !"' — the    sound    thrilled    through 
every   nerve — it  was  the   voice  she    had 
heard  at  her  door.     She  returned  the  sa- 
lute, but  the  buffeiiuL'  of  the  wind  choaked 
her  timid  cry.     The  halloo  was  repeated  ; 
Susan  listened  with  her  very  e\es.      Her 
disteniled  fingers  seemed  gra>pin;r  to  catch 
at  sound.     A  sound   did  rL«e  above  the 
roar  of  the  Ijreakers  and  the  rii-liin<T  of 
the  wind  :   it  was  ihe  report  of  a  volley  of 
carbines    fired    on    the    beach.       Susan 
screamed,   and  sunk  on   the  edje  of  the 
cliff,  overpowered  with  terror  and  anxiety. 
Quickly  there   was  seen    a    flashing   of 
lights  along  the  coast,  and  men  running 
from  the  Martello-towers  to  the  beach,  in 
disorder.     Then   was  heard  the  cuise  for 
curse,  the  cla.shmg  of  cutlasses  and  dis- 
charjje  of  arms,   and  the  hoarse  shout  of 
some  of  the  smugglers,    who    had  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  their  boat  off  from  the 
shore    with  part  of   her  cargo,    which  it 
appeared    they    had    been  attempting  to 
work. 

Susan  well  understood  the  import  of 
the~e  dreadful  sounds,  and  recoverin;; 
froni  her  frii,'ht,  was  striving  lo  ascertain 
from  her  station  ihe  position  of  the  par- 
ties, when  a  hard  liieathinir  of  s 'ine  one, 
apparently  exhausted,  arrested  her  atten- 
tion. It  seemed  to  issue  from  beneath, 
and  looking  over  the  summit  of  the   cliff 
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she  perceived  (he  shadow  of  a  man,  cau- 
tiously ascending.  He  had  almost  ac- 
complished liistJsk,  and  was  "jiaspini;  a 
jultinj;  frajjinent  of  stone,  to  enable  him 
to  rest  a  moment  from  the  falisjue  of  his 
attempt.  Susan  heard  him  pant  for 
breath,  and  sigh  lieavily.  .She  thou[;ht 
it  was  a  form  she  knew  ;  she  bent  over 
the  edge,  and  held  her  breath  in  the  very 
agony  of  hope  and  fear.  The  fii.nire 
stood  with  his  back  to  the  cliff,  and  look- 
ing down  on  the  beach,  ejaculated,"  Oh, 
God  '."  It  was  one  of  those  moans  which 
betray  the  most  acute  suffering  of  mind, 
which  thrill  throusrh  the  hearer,  and 
create  that  kindred  overflowing  of  the 
heart's  tears  which  makes  the  sorrow  of 
the  afflicted  more  than  our  own.  Susan 
heard  the  sound,  and  breathlessly  answrr- 
ed — "  Who  is  it?"  The  figure  sprung 
upwards  at  the  response,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Susan  !" 

"  James!  James!"  she  cried.  He 
caught  a  large  tuft  of  grass  to  assist  him 
in  darting:  into  her  expanded  arms,  when 
tlie  weed  broke — a  faint  cry,  and  the  fall 
of  a  body,  with  the  rattlin^i  of  earth  and 
stones,  down  the  steep,  were  the  sounds 
that  struck  terror,  and  madness,  and  dis- 
inav  lhroui,'h  the  brain  of  poor  Susan. 

She  attempteil  to  call  for  assistance, 
but  her  voice  obeyed  not  the  efTort,  and, 
in  the  delirium  of  the  moment,  she  spranj^ 
down  the  cliff;  but,  fortunately,  alight- 
ing on  a  projection,  and  at  the  same  time 
instinctively  catching  the  long  weeds,  was 
.saved  from  the  danger  her  perilous  situa- 
tion had  threatened  ;  but  still  she  continued 
her  descent,  steppini{  from  tuft  to  stone, 
reckle.ss  whether  she  foun<i  a  footin?,  or 
wa-s  prcciiiilated  to  the  base.  She  alight- 
ed in  safety  on  the  beach  :  an  indistinct 
form  lying  on  the  shingle  met  her  view. 

"  James  !  James  !"  she  cried,  "  speak  ! 
let  me  hear  your  voice — for  mercy's  sake 
tell  me,  are  you  hurt  .'" 

No  answer  was  returned  ;  she  grasp)ed 
his  hand,  and  felt  his  brow  ;  but,  on  the 
instant,  started  from  the  form  in  horror  - 
the  hand  was  stiff,  and  the  brow  was  dead- 
ly cold  ;  and  then,  as  if  all  her  powers  of 
utterance  had  become  suddenly  re-organ- 
ized, she  broke  forth  into  such  a  cry  of 
anguish,  that  it  pierced  through  the  noises 
of  the  night  like  the  scream  of  a  wounded 
e.agle.  A  pistol-shot  was  heard  ;  tlie  ball 
whizjied  past  the  ear  of  Susan,  and  harm- 
lessly buried  itself  in  the  sand  of  the  cliff. 
A  party  of  the  bloi-kade  rushed  towards 
the  spot,  and,  by  the  light  of  a  torch,  dis- 
covered the  poor  girl  stretched  on  the  body 
of  a  smusrsler.  Thev  raised  her  in  their 
arms — she  was  (juite  senseless;  and  hold- 
ing the  light  in  the  face  of  the  man,  they 
saw  that  he  was  dead. 


"  She's  a  pretty  young  creature  !"  said 
one  of  the  men  ;  "  it's  a  pity  she  could'nt 
let  her  sweetheart  come  to  the  beach  alone, 
for  she  seems  almost  as  far  gone  as  he  is  ; 
— what  shall  we  do  with  her.  Sir  V 

This  was  addressed  to  a  young  man  of 
the  group,  wearing  the  uniform  of  a  mid- 
shipman, and  whose  flushed  and  disor- 
dered countenance  proved  (hat  he  had 
taken  a  considerable  share  in  the  late 
desperate  encounter. 

"  Take  her  to  the  tower,  Thomas," 
said  he  ;  "  she  may  assist  with  her  evi- 
dence the  investigation  of  this  affair.  The 
body  of  the  man  must  also  be  carried  to 
our  station,  for  I  dare  say  we  shall  t;rap- 
ple  some  of  the  rascals  before  the  night's 
work  is  over.  Our  lieutenant  has  ordered 
the  boat  to  be  pursued  that  put  off  in  the 
scuffle  ;  and,  as  some  of  the  cargo  is 
now  lyin?  about  the  rocks  here,  we  must 
look  out  for  another  si|uall." 

One  of  the  sailors  sustained  the  II 
sen  eless  Susan  in  his  arms,  while  the 
corpse  followed,  borne  by  four  others  on 
their  carbines. 

"  This  fun  was  not  expected,  Infant 
Joe,"  said  one  of  the  men  'o  the  gigantic 
figure  who  carried  Susan  in  one  of  his 
arms,  with  as  mucti  ease  as  he  would 
have  conve\ed  a  child,  and  who,  in 
mockery  of  his  immense  bulk,  had  been 
•SO  nicknamed, 

"  No,''  was  the  laronic  reply. 

"  I  think,"  continued  the  other,  "  'twa.s 
\oiir  pistol  settled  that  poor  fellow,  for 
he  lay  in  the  very  point  of  the  woman's 
scream  when  vou  fired,'' 

"  Yes,"  said  Joe  with  a  grin,  "  may- 
ha|)  it  was  ;  and  I  wish  each  of  my  bul- 
lets could  search  twenty  of  'em  at  once 
as  surely  and  as  quickly." 

"  Halt,"  cried  the  officer  who  was 
coiiducling  the  party  ;  "  if  I  misiake  not 
I  perceive  a  body  of  men,  creeping  on 
their  hands  and  knees,  at  the  foot  of  the 
cliff.  Out  with  your  torches,  or  we  may- 
be fair  marks  for  a  bullet." 

The  men  instantly  obeyed,  and,  at  the 
same  moment,  discovered  their  projjress 
was  interrupted  by  a  gang  of  armed 
smugirlers,  who  instantly  commenced  a 
practical  argument  for  the  rii^h'  of  way 
by  furiously  aitackiiiiz  the  blockade.  At 
the  tirst  fire,  the  ponderous  bulk  bearing 
the  light  form  of  Susan  reeled  and  fell 
with  its  burthen  on  the  earth  ;  and  a 
smuggler  was  seen  to  rush  wildly  through 
the  chaos  of  contending  beings,  liewini: 
his  passage  with  a  short  broad  cutlass, 
and  apparently  having  but  one  object 
in  view,  A  retreat  of  the  smugglers, 
and  the  consequent  advance  of  their  anta- 
gonists, brought  him  to  the  spot  where 
Susan,  >;iill    eenseJess,   lay   wound  in  the 
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sinewy  arm  of  the  [iiostrate  man  of  war's 
man.  He  endeavoured  lo  disengajje  her 
from  his  sjra^p ;  and.  c.n  placinij  his  hand 
on  her  neck,  he  fell  that  his  fintjers  were 
straying  ir>  warm  and  still  oozing^  blood. 
He  tremliled,  and  gasped  for  breath; — 
there  were  two  beings  senseless  before 
him  —  one  must  be  serionsly  wounded, 
perhaps  dying  or  dead.  He  dragged 
Susan  from  her  thrall,  the  action  v.-as 
followed  by  a  groan  from  tlie  man,  who 
faintly  ro^e  upon  his  knees,  and  made  a 
grasp  towards  ihe  female  with  one  hand, 
and  drawing  a  pistol  from  his  belt  with 
the  other,  discharged  it  at  random,  and 
again  fell  exhausted.  The  report  was 
heard  by  some  of  the  still  contending 
party,  and  forms  were  seen  hastening  to 
the  spot,  but  the  smuggler  had  safely 
ascended  the  cliff  with  Susati,  and  silting 
on  the  summit,  wiped  the  dr(  ps  of  agony 
and  toil  from  his  brow,  and  placed  his 
trembling  hand  upon  her  heart.  At  the 
first  he  could  !isco\er  no  pulsation,  he 
pressed  his  hand  firmer  against  her  side, 
and  with  a  cry  of  joy  sprang  upon  his 
feet — he  felt  the  principle  of  life  beat 
against  his  palm.  He  again  clasped  her 
in  his  arms,  and,  with  the  speed  of  a 
hound,  ran  across  the  fields  leading  from 
the  edge  of  the  cliffs,  darted  tlirough  the 
church-yard  there,  till  his  quick  step 
was  heard  on  the  stones  of  the  paved 
street.  The  inhabitants  were  at  their 
doors  and  windows,  anxious  to  catch  the 
slightest  word  that  might  give  them  some 
intelligence  of  the  conflict ;  for  the  reports 
of  the  fire-arms  had  been  heard  in  the 
town,  and  all  there  was  anxiety  and  agi- 
tation ;  but  the  quick  questions  were 
unanswered,  the  salutes  were  unnoticed 
— the  form  thai  rushed  by  them  was 
heard  to  gasp  hardly  for  breath,  and 
they  were  satisfied  that  something  des- 
perate had  taken  place.  The  smuggler 
gained  the  street  Susan  had  set  out  from  ; 
the  women,  and  others  who  had  joined 
them,  were  gathered  round  the  door  of 
the  house,  wailing  with  breathless  impa- 
tience her  return,  and  various  were  the 
conjectures  of  the  night's  events,  when  a 
voice,  whose  tones  all  knew,  was  heard 
to  exclaim — "  Stand  o'  one  side  there  ; 
a  chair  !  a  chair  !"  They  made  way  for 
him  in  an  instant,  he  darted  into  the 
house,  placed  Susan  in  ihe  arm-chair, 
and  dropped  on  the  floor,  with  his  fore- 
head resting  on  his  arm. 

"  James  !''  the  women  cried,  "  are  von 
hurt?" 

They  received  no  reply  ;   but  his  con- 
vulsive panting  alarmed  them  ;  they  rais 
ed  him  from  the  ground,   while  one  nf 
the  women  lighted  a  candle.     At  thai  mo- 
ment a  scream  of  dismay   escaped   from 


all  :  those  who  had  stood  listening  at  the 
door  nishe.l  in,  and  were  hornir-struck 
on  beholding  poor  .Sii^an  lyin^  ap[)arenily 
lifeless  in  the  chair,  her  face  and  neck 
dabbled  with  blood  ;  but  she  breathed, 
and  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lo'it.  Re- 
slora!i>es  were  applied  to  both,  the  blood 
was  cleansed  from  Susan,  and  to  the  joy 
of  all,  not  a  wound  could  be  perceived, 
./ames  had  now  suflBciently  recovered  to 
stand  and  bathe  her  temples  :  he  kissed 
her  cold,  quivering  lips  —  she  slowlv 
opened  her  eyes — the  first  object  they 
rested  upon  was  her  husband  !  She  start- 
ed from  the  chair,  and  gazed  at  him  with 
a  mingled  expresson  of  terror  and  de- 
light. James,  seeing  the  effect  his  ap- 
pearance produced,  pressed  her  in  his 
arms,  where  she  lay  laughing  and  cry- 
ing, and  clasping  him  round  the  neck,  till 
the  shock  had  subsided,  when  she  sal  like 
a  quiet  child  on  his  knee,  reposing  her 
head  upon  his  shoulder.  None  had  as  yet 
ventured  lo  ask  a  question,  but  all  impa- 
tiently waited  till  Susan  should  break  the 
silence  that  had  followed  the  confusion  of 
cries,  tears,  and  wonder.  But  she  seemed 
to  have  no  other  wish  on  earth  — she  was 
in  her  husband's  arms — beneath  their  own 
roof — and  that  was  question,  and  answer, 
and  every  thing  to  her.  James  appeared 
restless,  and  attempted  to  rise  ;  but  the 
motion  was  followed  by  the  close  wind- 
ing of  Susan's  arms  round  his  neck. 
Then,  as  if  suddenly  resolved,  and  chid- 
ing himself  for  some  neglect,  he  started 
from  his  seat. 

"  Susan,"  said  he,  "  you  are  better 
now  ;  keep  yourself  still  till  I  return — I 
shall  be  but  a  few  minutes." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Susan,  L-rasping  his 
arm  with  lioth  her  hands — "  not  again — 
go  not  again.  I  shall  be  able  to  s,iea.k  to 
you  presently  ;  don't  leave  me  now, 
James." 

"  You  must'n'l  persuade  me  to  stay," 
replied  he ;  "I  left  the  crew  fighting 
with  the  blockade  when  I  saw  yon  in 
that  fellow's  arms  ;  but  I  must  go  back 
again,  for  life  and  death  are  in  this  night's 
business.  One  of  us  has  been  shot,  poor 
Peter  Cullen  drowned — he  would  drink  in 
spite  of  our  orders,  and  fell  overboard.  I 
tried  to  'ave  him  ;  but  I'm  afraid  he  lies 
dead  under  the  cliff,  just  where  I  first  saw 
you,  .Susan,  when  1  lost  my  footing.  But 
I  must  go  back,  and  see  the  end  of  it — 
now  don't  gripe  me  so  hard,  Susan — I 
mnst  go.  I  dare  say  all's  lost — but  I 
must  go." 

He   struggled  to  release  himself  from 
Susan,   when  a  smuggler  rrshed   into  the 
hou«e,  pale  and  exhausted  ;  he  flung  him 
.self  into  a  chair,  and  tlirowing  a  bmce  of 
pistols  on  the  ground,  exrhiimed — 
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"  Die  boat's  taken — the  tubs  we  had 
worked  to  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  are  seized 
too  .  we  fought  hard  for  it,  but  it  was  of 
no  use  ;" — and  then  he  breathed  a  bitter 
curse  ill  a  low,  withering  tone. 

To  be  Conlinued. 


CHRISTMAS  WE.M'HER. 
(For  the  Olio.) 

I  may  not  write  a  Christinas  Uallad 

While  Winter   keeps  uway  ; 
An[l  cliickweed,  truils  and  flowers  and  salad 

Are  flourisbiiig  ;— and  gay 
The  suii  inikes  peoi)le  flirt  along 

In  pleasure's  biiglitened  scenes. 
As  though  the  Spring  with  I'eathtr'd  eong 

Were  btossoming  the  greens. 

Snow  will  be  scaKe  as  charity, 

Frost  rare  as  poet's  brains  ; 
On  Norway's  coast  ice-ships  must  be, 

Oi  Britons  free7e  niilil  rains, 
Which  gentl.>  through  the  air  descend 

A:ui  sciilter   in  the  ground. 
Like  ihe  sweet  tears  that  lenve  alrienj 

To  heal  a  parting  wound. 

T!ie  Laureate  at  the  '  Devil  T.ivern,' 

>scribes  at  the  '  Chesliire  Cheese,' 
Or  I  hespics  at  the  '    Coal  Hole'  Cavern 

Might  revel  in  their  ease  ; 
Southey  luighl  rest  upon  his  sack. 

The  •  Lumber   I'roop'  lie  slill;  — 
Since  seasons  wander  from  the  track, 

Who  way  the  chasm  till  J 

' Tis  true,  the  shops  are  full  of  meat, 

Prized  at  a  Christmas  price  ; 
P  ud  pills  are  rolled  to  make  us  eat 

Whether   we  mince,   or  slice  ; 
Holly   is  stuck  in   butter  tubs. 

Calves  he.ids,  like   iools,  are  griuning; 
And  Johnny  cleans   and  Molly  scrubs 

To   uidke   ii    char  beginning. 

HimdreJs  ol  live  and  dead  game  presents. 

Old  one*  tor  young  are  ch.inged  ; 
Aud  vice  urrsa,— chines  tor  plie.isants, 

I'hat  country  haunts  once  ranged} 
But  as  lor  Chiistmas,   like    of  yore, 

The  cold,   dark   times  are  past. 
And  none  can  ancient  rimes  restore 

If  Winter  will  not  blast.  !'• 


HORiE  PHILOLOGIC^E. 

THE    l.ATIN    LANGUAGE. 

(  For  the  Olio.) 

f Conlinued  from  page  394.J 

I  HK  structure  of  the  Latin  is  dependent 
iipon  rules  more  dissonant  to  the  forms  of 
our  own  L-'iigiiage  than  tho:-e  of  most 
fltliers ;  and  from  tins  .■iicuni>laiice   it  is 


iinperaiive  that  we  should  fjive  a  more 
studious  application  to  the  study  of  classic 
literature,  before  we  can  appreciate  its 
excellencies,  than  would  be  requisite  for 
the  natives  of  France  or  Italy  —  since  the 
French  and  Italian  languages  may  be  so 
easily  identified  with  thp  Latin  ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  our  own  is  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  every  lanu^iiagje  of  the  continental 
world.  Madame  de  Stael  lias,  with  her 
usual  felicity  of  expression  said  of  the 
English  language,  "  that  its  beauties  are 
all  melancholy,  the  clouds  have  formed 
its  colours,  and  the  noise  of  the  waters 
its  modulation  ;"t  and  the  volumed  trea- 
tises of  lexicographers  could  not  adduce 
a  more  philosophical  definition  of  its 
genius. 

The  Latin  is  so  exclusively  the  parent 
language  of  the  Italian  and  French,  that 
it  is  difHcult  to  suppose  any  person  can 
thoroughly  iniderjtand  the  force  of  the 
modem  without  having  at  the  k?u.sl  a  par- 
tial knowI-?dge  of  the  ancient,  even  in 
the  verbs  of  the  Italian,  their  immediate 
relation  to  those  of  tlie  Latin  is  every 
where  apparent ;  the  melodious  refine- 
ment of  the  Tuscans  has  certainly  induced 
them  materially  to  change  their  formation, 
by  omitting  some  letters  and  substituting 
others,  but  still  no  change  has  been  ef- 
fected without  an  attention  to  certain 
rules  ;  if  we  find  amava  euphonised  for 
amabam,  amai  for  amavi,  or  amnssi  for 
amassem,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  such 
commutations  are  without  rule  : — 'in  ama- 
va for  amabam.,  the  r/i  is  omitted  from  a 
principle  of  ItaliAii  euphony  which  sel- 
di)m  allows  their  words  to  end  with  con- 
sonants, and  b  for  v  is  a  mere  interchange 
of  one  labial  for  another — amavi  be- 
comes amai  from  a  universal  rule  tliat 
the  V  wiiicli  is  heard  in  the  Latin  preter- 
ite is  dropped  to  sof'en  the  sound,  as  atidii 
for  andivi,  fiitii  for  finivi,  &c.;  where 
they  founds  in  the  Latin  they  elegantly 
substituted  v,  and  where  the  v  was  used 
by  the  Latins  the  next  progressive  step 
was  to  omit  it  altrigeher  ;  amassem  be- 
comes amassi — the  m  is  dropped  asabove 
mentioned,  and  the  Latin  e  is  written  «", 
though  pronounced  as  e,  upon  the  same 
principle  as  ()ol\ere  (pwlvere)  the  o 
strelto  pronounced  in  pt;lvere  is  but  a 
modified  sound  of  the  u  in  pulvere — a 
<;reat  portion  of  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Italian  may  be  thus  identified  with  the 
Latin; — with  regard  to  euphonj-  the 
Italians  do  ni't  act 

"  By  partial  but  by  general  laws," 
since   if   they   harmonized  the    name  of 
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Alexanrfer  into  Alessandro.  they  did  not 
neglect  to  pay  the  ^alne  detVrence  to  his 
Satanic  Majesty,  by  giving  hnn  the  ine- 
Jodio  s  apjiellaliun  of  Belzebu.  Any 
person  acquainted  with  the  i-.inslriu-iion 
of  the  French  and  Im\u  would  see  their 
immediate  relation  in  this  simple  sentenc.-. 
//  leur  dil,  moH  ame  est  taise  de  Irn- 
ttuejusqu  a  la  mort — il  leiirdii,  is  the 
Latin  position  of  words  of  the  same  im- 
port, a:.d  de  tristesie,  which  would  be 
expre.<ise»l  in  the  Laiin  by  the  ablative, 
differs  in  nothing  from  the  idiom  of  its 
original,  except  thai  (he  preposition  which 
was  understood  in  the  Latin  is  expressed 
in  the  Fieneli.  andjiisqu'  a  la  mort  is  a 
corruption  of  M^i/i/e  ad  mortem,  the  in- 
troduction of  a  and  la,  corrupted  from 
ad  and  ilium,  is  ais  illustrative  of  the 
jjenius  of  the  French  lanKuage,  which 
expresses  whai  ihe  better  judfjment  of  the 
Romans  induced  them  to  conceal,  and  is 
often  loqiiacious  where  they  were  silent. 

From  the  apparent  anomaly  of  the  sje- 
niub  of  the  Latin  to  that  of  onr  own  lan- 
guage, some  have  considered  that  it  could 
only   be  learnt   by  the  retention  rif  rules 
and  exceptions  ;  although  we  admit  that 
the  geui  s  of  one   language  may  be  dif- 
ferent to   that  of   all    others,    yet    none 
can  be  retained  or  ever  put   in  active  re- 
quisition, unless  its  philosophy,  however 
circumscribed   or  extended  it  may  be,  is 
more   the  subject  of  consideration  than 
the  pedantic   rules  of   conflicting  gram- 
marians : — it  is  possible  the  pupil  may 
have  a  mechanical  knowledge  of  all  the 
variations  of  declension  and  conjugation, 
and    still   be  unable  to  translate  a  single 
line  of  the  cla.ssics.     That  the  knowledge 
of  rules  is  indispensable  to  the  learning 
of  languages  there  can  be  no  doubt,  Imi 
it  is  peremptory  ihat  the  progressive  ac- 
quirement of    them   be  accompanied    by 
tneir  application  to  the   authors,  and  the 
force  of  peculiar  words  and   phrases  ex- 
plained  by   historic  or  local  references, 
otherwise  there  can  exist  no   |  ossibilily 
of  the  pupils  ever  attaining  a  salisfact  iry 
knowledge  of  their  beauties.      As  know- 
ledge is  the  progressive  solution  of  causes 
and  effects,   the  study   of   language   can 
onlv  be  promoted   by  the   immediate   ap- 
plication of  iiH   rules  and  a  philo-nphical 
inquiry  into  the   formation   of    them.     It 
was  long  the  plan  of  the  schoolmen   to 
peremptofilv  enforce  a  knowledge  of  the 
grammatical   rules  without  shewing  their 
immediate  application.    If  the  student  has 
learnt  "  that  all  correspoiideiit  words  are 
to  be  con.striied   as  near  to  one  another  .s 
pos-iible."  It  is  higl  ly  necessary  that  he 
should  be   first   informed,  what   i>  ineai  i 
b\  '-c  rrespoiident  words;"  an  explma- 
tion  which  i^  carefnllv  vviihheW  till  he  h  is 


rotationally  learnt  the  adjoining  rules; 
and  the  recollection  of  his  last  lesson 
Serves  for  no  oiher  purpose  than  to  obli- 
terate his  lemeinbrance  of  the  former. 
These  [(leceptors  well  merit  the  oliserva- 
tion  of  a  modern  writer,  who  says  it  has 
ever  been  the  en. leavours  of  such  gram- 
marians to  eiTeci  the  lea-t  possible  know- 
ledge bv  the  greatest  po.ssible  labour. 

Some  of  our  modern  grammarians  hav- 
ing expressed   their    liteiary   indignation 
against  the  old  schoolmen  for  the  pedan- 
tic   and    laborious    method  of    their    in- 
struction, have  endeavoured  to  point  out 
certain  methods,  by  the  adoption  of  R'hich 
the   knowledge   of    a    language  may  be 
acquired  with  a  facility  equal    to  the  pre- 
sent improvements  of   mechanical    velo- 
city ;  and  among  which  the  Hamiltonian 
sy--tem,  as  it  is  termed,   is  pre-eminent ; 
although  upon  inquiry  it  appears  that  this 
system  wa-  first  organised  and  adopted  by 
Locke,     Roger    Ascham,   Milton,    &c., 
except  that  the  modern  adapiator  declines 
the  use  of  grammatical  rules  iVi  toto,  while 
Ins    more  illustrious   predecessors  consi- 
dered    their     application     indispensable. 
This   method  of   interlinear    translation, 
adopted  by   the    Hainiltonians,  is  one  of 
great  excellence,    when    comliined   with 
the  ttudy  of  grammar  ;  and  no  arguments 
can  convince  the  judicious  that  such  a 
combination    is    unnecessary,    since  the 
principles   of    science  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  some  exercise  of  the  mental 
powers.      Translation    has  seldom    been 
adopted  as  a   key  to  language,  although 
some    few    attempts    have    been    made ; 
among    which    may   be    recognised   the 
English  versions  of  Justin  and  Caesar,  by 
Dr.  Clarke;  Imt  we  would  not  recommend 
them  to  the  student,  since  the  Doctor  ap- 
pears to   ha\e  been  less  acquainted   with 
his    veriiacilar  titngne,    than    with    the 
Roman,  and  his  endeavours   to  translate 
appear  equally  as  ludicrous  as  the  situa- 
tion of  the  hero  of  Gold-milh,  who  em- 
barked for  Holland  to  teach  the   Dutch 
English,    but  on  his  arrival  there  fatally 
discovered  that  he  should  have  previously 
learnt  their   language   in   order    to    have 
taught  them   his  own  ;  consequently,  he 
was  obliged  to    have   recourse   to    some 
other  means  of  subsistence   than    by   his 
skill  as  a  teacher  of  languages.   However 
capable  the  Hamiltonian  system  may  be 
of    effecting   the     '*  progres  i;n  peu  de 
temps,"  a-s  regar<ls  the   French,    we   are 
well  assured  that  its  application    to   the 
classic  languages  can  never  promote  the 
knowledge  of  them  ;    indeed  the  version 
of  a  line  of  Horace,  coiitaiiud  in  a  recent 
prospectus,   is  a    remaikable  insUince   (>f 
tiie  riippancy  of  Ihi.s  .system,  jam  te  pre 
met  nor.  fubuloeque  manes  \  the /n Am 
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Iceq  munrii  is  iiaiislatcd  '  fablfd  ghosi's,' 
now  '  i'abli'lce  '  means  '  lalked  of,'  J'a- 
bulor  to  speak  — an^lice,  confabulate — 
the  sense  of  '  fabuleeq-munen  '  is  the 
'  talked  of  shades,''  ami  not  '■fabled,' 
for  Hoiacf  wishes  to  impress  the  idea  of 
their  existence,  that  tlie  combination  of 
his  hiiagery  may  impart  the  lerrors  of 
death  to  Sexlius,  to  whom  he  inscribes 
the  ode  ;  the  regions  of  Pinto  and  the 
presence  of  the  spirits  are  eraphically 
descriptive  of  the  terrors  of  a  tnlure 
state. 

Jam  te  premet  iiox,  fabuljeq  manes, 
E  t  domus  exilis  plutonia ; 

and  it  is  impossible  he  conld  ha\  e  admit- 
ted that  the  existence  of  the  shades  were 
fabulous  without  destroying  the  grandeur 
of  his  Allegory.  Theverbfabor  is  employ- 
rd  in  the  same  sense  by  Virgil ;  Jnpiter 
having  heard  the  lamentation  of  Venus 
promises  to  relate  to  her  the  future  great- 
ness of  her  sliu  Eneas 

Hlc  (tibi  fahor  enini,  quando  hsec  te  cura  re- 
mordet.  &c. 

Those  who  have  adopted  the  Hamiho- 
nian  system,  and  remember  the  transla- 
tion of"  "  solvilur  acris  hiems  grata  vice 
vertis  et  Favoni," — (Fierce  winter  melts 
in  vernal  gales,)  will  find  much  difficulty 
in  tran-latin^-  sncli  phrases  as  "  pecu- 
niam  solvit,'"  "solvere  nmnmos,"  or 
"  solvere  rnein,'"  in  whicli  tlie  same  verb 
Ta-o/to)  isemplo\ed,  alihon;:h  its  mean- 
ing is  so  apparently  varied  ;  and  this  dit- 
ticnlty  originates  "  from  i;ot  being  first 
acquainted  with  the  elemen'ary  significa- 
tion of  words  which  influence  their  va- 
rious infleciions  ;  for  instance — to  under- 
stand the  various  applications  of  the 
verb  lego,  which  is  so  extensive  in  its 
use,  it  "is  necessary  the  student  should 
have  observed  its  original  iinport,  that  he 
may  be  enabled  to  reconcile  the  apparent 
discrepancies  of  such  expressions  as  '  le- 
git-vela,'(to  furl  sails)  and  l^git  scriptas 
(to  read  writings)  if  he  repeats  the  mean- 
ing of  words  as  set  down  in  the  flippant 
translations  of  the  Hamiltonian  teachers, 
siicti  expressions  as  these  will  appear  to 
have  no  relation  ;  he,  will  merely  know 
that  the  verb  lego,  when  ap|ilied  to  sails, 
means  to  fnrl  ;  and  when  applied  to 
writings,  means  to  read  ; — but  why  lego 
should  be  employed  to  describe  actions 
so  different  in  th.ir  nature,  he  cannot 
divine  ;  and  whenever  he  finds  this  verb 
employed  to  rxpress  other  actions  besides 
those  with  which  he  i^  already  accpiainled, 
he  attains  an  avliitrary  liunwledge  of  its 
various  applications,  without  being  able 
ta  ascertain   whence    they   original'^  :    it 


ne.ds  only  to  be  suggested  that  the  prima! 
ense  of  the  verb  lego  is  to  gather  or  se- 
lect, hence,  '  vela  legere,'  means  (o 
collect  or  gaiher  sails,  i.  e.  furl  ;  and  its 
application  '  scriplas  legere,'  (to  read)  is 
implied  from  the  action  of  the  reader, 
who  gathers  or  accumulates  words  which 
form  sentences:  i.  e.  legit,  as 

'  Curva  I'-gunt  prope  flumina  Mellse.' 

Legunthere  expresses  selection, also  legio 
a  selected  body  ;  anglice,  legion — and 
legere  dvcem,  to  select  a  leader,  and 
legatus,  anglice,  le^'-ate,  league,  col- 
league, elegant,  &c.;  from  lectus,  partici- 
|jle  of  lego,  is  deri\  ed  a  very  numerous 
vocabulary  of  English  words,  as  lecture, 
election,  collection,  selection,  &c. — col. 
lat-ne  con. — /,  substituted  for  n,  the  bet- 
ter to  liquidate  with  the  /  following,  and 
se  is  a  mere  separative  particle,  which 
was  added  by  the  Latins  to  certain  words 
that  it  might  more  adequately  convey 
the  idea  of  motion. 

It  is  not  tlie  external  fluency  of  an  inter- 
linear translation  that  can  impart  the 
knowledge  of  a  language,  it  must  be  the 
consequent  of  a  philosophical  investii:a- 
tion  ;  he  who  would  obtain  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  a  science  must  form  his 
ideas  of  their  various  relations  and  depen- 
dencies from  analogy,  and  it  is  from  this 
want  of  connection  that  such  a  system  as 
the  Hamiltonian  is  futile  ;  but  should  it 
be  combined  with  a  judicious  use  of 
grammatical  principles,  and  a  due  atten- 
tion to  the  more  elementary  signification 
of  words,  there  could  exist  no  doubt  of 
the  superior  excellence  of  a  system  thus 
established  to  all  others.  G.M.B. 


ON    DEATH. 
(For the  Olio) 


Beneath  our  feet   and  o'er  our  head, 

Ir  equnl  warning  given  ; 
Beneath  us  lie  the  rountless  dead, 

Al'ove  us  is  the  heaven  ! 

Their  names  are  graven  on  the  f<tone. 
Their  bones  are  in  the  claj  ; 

Ami  ere  another  day  is  gone, 
Ourselves  may  be  as  they. 

Death  rides  in  every  p?-sing  breeze. 
He  lurks  in  every   flower; 

Each  season  has  its  own   disease, 
Its  peril  every  hour! 

Our  e>e8  have  si-en  the  rosy  light 
Of  youth's  soft  chfek  ilecay. 

And  iHte  descend  in  sudden  night 
On   nmnliood's  niiddli:  ftay. 
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Our  eve*  have  sren  the  steps  of  age 
Hall  feehly    towards  tlir  toinl>. 

And  yet  »h  ill  eirlli  our   limri  riiitii;;e. 
And  drruniH  dt  days  tu  cnnir  I 

Turn,  mnrl  I,  turn,  thy  d  ingri  know, 

WheirVr  ihy  fout  ciin  tiead, 
Tlie  eailti  rings  holloiv  frum  below, 

And  warns  Ihee  of  the  dead. 

'J'urn.  Chri8tian,  turn,   Ihy  >oul  appit 

To  truths  divinely  (liviii — 
The  huiies  thai   un'termaUi  Ihie  lie 

Shall  lire  for   hell  or  heaven.     W.W.W 


THE  CHRISTMAS  BOX. 

We  have  heen   very    remiss   in   over 
looking  the    merits   of   lho.se    neat    little 
volmnos  the  Juvenile  Aniitials,  but  it  is 
belli  r  to  be  late  than  never,  and  we  iriist 
that  iliou<^h  late  the   portion  we  servt-  njj 
in  our  present   niimljir   from   the  varieil 
contents  of  the   "  Chrixl ntas  Box,"  tlie 
fir>t  of  the  smaller  Annuals  that  appe.r- 
e<l  in  the  field,  will    poss«>ss  some  novel! v 
to  the  majority  of  our  readers  :  it  is  now 
in  Its  second  Anniversary,   and  we  ho|)e 
it  will  see  many,    for  it  is  hii;hly   deserv- 
ing' and  well  ralculated  to  please  all  yonnu' 
masters    and    misses,    and     create    smiles 
even  in  the  n^id  features  of  stern  adults. 
The  multiplicity  of  cuts   in  the  shape  of 
whimsical  head  and  t.Til  p  eres  that  ad.>rii 
this  volume,   are  most      i   them  laUiihtiT 
moving   subjeirts.     In   fad,   this  Annual 
Ptetent  may   be   compared  to  a  Christ- 
mas Pantomime,   every  page    being  one 
of  the  scenes,  and  every  scene  a  figure 
for  fun  to  point  its  frolicsome  finfjt-r  at. 
The   following  small  portion  of  the  cuts 
are  illnstralions  of  the  foregomj.'  remarks. 
The  l.rtfrd   of  Misrule  and  his  laughable 
le;;ion    of   disorder.      The    Liiile  Podjfv 
Cook,    groanin;;    under   the  weight   of  d 
steaming  PI'im  Puddin-;.     The  contrasted 
Well    and    Ill-bred    Cats.       The    infant 
army,  decked   in    all  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance  of    war,  sword    (broom,    wo 
mean)  in  hand.     The  comical   face  and 
carbnncled    nose   of  the    aerial  vo\au'er. 
Major    Brown.     The    groiesqne   and  e.x- 
celiently  represented   cobler  and  his  wife. 
The  Spectre  Cricket    reared  on  his  long 
gra.sshopper    legs    before    hi^     .slayer,    a 
frightened  monk,  who  he   spirits  away  to 
ihe  angry  deep,  (so    the    legend   informs 
us) — and.   The   Dancing  Crickets,  are  as 
hinn.ir>iis  subjerts  as   ever    the    h.ind   of 
artist  embodii'il    (one   glance   at  them  is 
sufficient  in   draw  the    nails  out    of   our 
coffins   I  y  dozens. — From   the    Graphic, 
we  turn  to  the  Literary  part  <  T  the  work, 
which  consisis  of  Tales,  Sketches,  Anec- 
dotes, a    Minor  Orama,    and   a    copious 
colled  ion  of    Poeirv.   pleasinoly  adapted 


(o  the  capacity  of  youth,  posssssin::  a 
fund  of  acceptable  humour,  and  are  from 
the  pens  of  many  of  ihe  writers  wlio<e 
t.ilented  clfusions  ad'Hn  the  higher  and 
more  expensive  cl.i.ss  of  Annuals.  Indeed 
were  Cliri-tmas  no'  over,  we  should  in- 
troduce to  our  readers  the  account  which 
this  vol  me  contains  of  the  anrieni  ob- 
servance of  the  festive  season  ;  but  as  it 
IS,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the 
simi'le  and  pietty  song  to  the  Bee,  by  the 
universal  favoiiriie.  Miss  Mitford,  one  of 
the  gems  of  the  book,  and  the  Anecdote 
of  an  Indian  Chief,  which  is  calmlaled  to 
implant  in  the  youthful  mind  the  warm 
feelings  of  a  grateful  heart, 

SONG  —  Bv  Mis8  MixyoKU. 

Give  tliee  good  morrow,  bnsy  hee  ! 

No  cloud  is  in  the  sky  ; 
The  ringdove  skim*  acrosi  the  lea, 

'Ihe  matin  lark  soars  high 
Gay  suiil)eiim8  kiss  the  dewy  flower. 

Might  breeieH  stir  the  tree. 
And  sweet  Is  thine  onn  woodbine  bower — 

Good  morrow,  busy  bee  ! 

Givt?  thee  good  evtn,  bii-y  bee  ! 

The  summer  dm   is  by, 
Now  droning  beetles  haunt  Ihe  lea. 

And  slirit-king  ploveri'  cry  ; 
The  liijhl  liath  peuled  on  leal  and  flower. 

The  niglit-wiiid  chills  the  tree. 
And  thou  well  laden  le.ivest  thy  bower — 

Good  even,  I'usy  I  ee  • 


Anecdote  of  an   Indian  Chiif. 

During  ihe  <;reat  American  war,  an 
English  officer,  in  command  of  a  foraging 
party,  was,  together  with  his  soldiers, 
surprised  by  a  large  ambdsh  of  Indians, 
x.ho  poured  in  a  de-lructive  fire  upon 
ihem,  by  which  many  of  the  English  weie 
killed.  The  survivors  had  luirdly  time  to 
look  from  whence  the  attack  proceeded, 
when  the  Indians  sprung  forward  from 
their  lurking  place  wiih  yells  more  savage 
than  the  howls  of  the  w'ild  beasts  of  the 
forests.  The  few  English  who  were  not 
killed  or  disabled  took  to  flight,  it  being 
impossible  to  withstand  ihe  superior  num- 
l)ers  of  the  enemy,  and  anion*;  the  fugi- 
tives was  the  officer,  who  hud  received"  a 
wound  in  his  lefi  arm. 

For  a  short  lime  he  did  not  consider 
himself  pursued,  but  after  forcing  his  way 
with  difficiiliy  through  the  wildest  and 
trloomiesl  thickets  for  about  half  an  hour, 
he  was  alarmed  to  hear  the  well-known 
whoop  of  the  Indians  not  far  from  him. 
Me  gave  himself  up  for  lost,  for  what 
chance  hail  he  of  escape  in  those  thick 
woods,  every  piss  of  which  was  probably 
as  familiar  to  his  enemies  as  unknown  to 
himself?  He  sought  the  deepest  recesses, 
but  the  Indians  still  kept  near  him,  and 
an  accident  only  prevented  his  being  al- 
most   immediately   discovered    bv    ihem. 
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Tliere  was  a  hollow  place,  almost  like  a 
well,  ill  his  path,  the  month  of  which 
was  so  overgrown  with  wild  shrubs  as  not 
to  be  perceptible,  except  on  a  minute 
search.  Into  this  he  fell  ;  and  thouuh  he 
was  bruised  by  his  fali,  he  was  here  ef- 
fectually concealed  from  the  Indians. 
More  than  once  he  heard  their  footsteps 
as  they  passed  by  his  place  of  conceal- 
ment. 

When  several  honrs  had  elapsed,  and 
all  seemed  still,  the  olHcer  vetitured  to  stir 
from  his  hiding  place.  His  wound  was 
pamfiil  ;  his  limbs  were  stiff;  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  he  could  get  out 
of  the  pit  into  which  he  had  fallen.  At 
last  he  effected  his  deliverance,  and  faint 
and  wou.ided  as  he  was,  and  thouofh  the 
night  was  dark  and  dismal,  he  set  forth, 
m  hopes  of  rejoimn^j  the  English  army. 

He  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  a  light 
glimmering  through  the  trees  attracted  his 
attention  :  he  approached  it  with  caution, 
and  sheltering  himself  from  observation, 
regarded  with  much  anxiety  a  party  of 
Indians,  who  were  assembled  round  a 
great  tire,  roasting  the  flesh  of  a  deer. 
Their  wild  and  savage  look.s,  as  they  sat 
on  the  ground  in  the  red  light  of  the  fire, 
were  truly  alarming,  and  the  officer,  afraid 
of  being  seen,  changed  his  position  in  the 
hope  of  concealing  himself  more  effec- 
tually. In  d  ling  so  he  struck  his  wound- 
ed arm  against  a  branch,  which  caused 
him  such  violent  pain  that  he  was  un- 
able at  the  moment  to  prevent  a  cry  of 
ago  ly  bursting  from  him.  In  a  moment 
the  Indians  were  on  their  feet,  and  in 
another  they  had  dragged  him  forth. 

Wounded  as  he  was,  and  though  his 
enemies  were  loo  numerous  to  leave  any 
chance  of  successful  resistance,  the  officer 
drew  his  swnrd  and  endeavoured  to  de- 
fend himself,  for  he  dreaded  the  torture 
wiiich  he  knew  the  Indians  would  inflict 
on  him  if  he  became  their  captive.  So 
unequal  a  strife  would  speedily  have  ter- 
minated ill  the  death  of  the  officer,  but 
that  an  old  Indian^  who  had  hitherto 
stood  alonf,  sprung  forward,  and  wa- 
ving his  tomahawk  over  the  Englishman, 
forbad  any  one  to  harm  him. 

It  was  foriunate  that  this  old  Indian 
was  the  chief  of  this  tribe,  and  was  highly 
reverenced  by  his  people  for  his  great 
strength,  and  skill  in  war  and  in  hunting  ; 
tliey  sullenly  obeyed  him.  He  addressed 
the  officer  in  brnkeii  French,  of  which 
language  many  of  the  Indians  who  were 
in  league  with  the  French  had  a  slight 
knowledge.  He  promised  his  protectio  i, 
antl  gave  him  I'ood.  Perceiving  tiiat  the 
captive  was  wounded,  he  gathered  the 
leaves  of  some   healing  plant,   and  after 


steeping  them  in  water,  bound  them  on 
the  wound,  with  the  greatest  solicitude  for 
the  officer's  recovery,  and  by  words  of 
comfort  tried  to  alleviate  his  sufferings. 

Afier  some  time  the  Indians  stretched 
themselves  on  the  ground  to  sleep,  all 
but  one  or  two,  who  remained  to  watch, 
and  the  chief,  who  carried  on  m.  short  con- 
versation with  the  officer. 

"You  cannot,"  said  he,  "go  away 
yet,  my  son,  for  you  could  not  find  the 
paths  through  the  woods,  and  if  you 
could  you  would  probably  meet  with 
enemies.  I  cannot  now  conduct  you, 
for  we  go  in  the  morning  towards  the 
north.  You  must  therefore  accompany 
us;  but  as  snoii  as  possible  you  shall  be 
restored  to  your  own  people.  Now  go 
and  sleep,  for  you  are  wounded  and 
weary,  and  must  have  rest.'' 

The  Englishman  it  may  be  imagined 
d  d  not  much  relish  the  idea  of  being 
kept  among  the  Indians  ;  it  was  however 
much  belter  than  being  tortured  or  killed 
by  them,  and  he  returned  many  thanks 
to  the  chief 

Early  in  the  morning  he  was  aroused 
by  the  troop  preparing  for  departure. 
They  travelled  with  the  most  singular 
caution,  and  wound  their  way  through 
the  most  obscure  parts  of  (he  woods,  and 
guided  themselves  by  tracks  quite  undis- 
tinguishable,  except  by  the  experienced 
eye  of  an  Indian.  They  preserved  a  pro- 
found silence,  and  showed  great  inge- 
nuity in  the  means  they  adopted  to  pre- 
vent their  course  being  known. 

During  the  middle  of  the  day  they 
rested,  and  again  at  night.  In  the  depth 
of  the  night,  the  officer  was  aroused  by 
some  one  shaking  him,  and  looking  up 
he  saw  his  friend  the  old  Indian,  who, 
cautioning  him  to  be  silent,  bade  him  to 
follow  his  steps.  He  did  so,  and  they 
proceeded  carefully  among  the  woods. 
It  was  not  until  day  break  that  the  si- 
lence was  broken  by  the  Englishman 
asking  his  conductor  whether  they  were 
going. 

"  One  of  our  people,"  replied  the 
Indian,  "  was  wounded  severely  by  you, 
when  you  were  first  surprised  by  them. 
In  consequence  of  this  his  brother  has 
.'worn  revenge  against  you,  and  it  would 
have  been  unsafe  for  you  to  remain  with 
us.  I  will  guide  you  to  safety,  and  then 
return." 

The  Englishman  made  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments for  the  Indian's  kindness. 
"I  am  thinking,"  he  then  added,  "  why 
you  should  show  me  this  goodness,  for  I 
was  a  stranger  and  am  an  enemy." 

"Does  a  while  man  never  do  good  to 
a    stranuer,   or   an  enemy  ?"    asked    the 
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InJiaii.      Thf  Eiiglishniaii    blushed   and 
wa«  silt-ni. 

*•  But  1  aui  only  pajnijc  a  debt,"  .>-aid 
the  Indian  :  **  iime  n'lonihs  a^o  I  was 
wounded  md  weary,  and  dun-;  of  tliirst, 
you  saw  me  and  slave  uie  "drink,  which 
saved  my  life.  I  prayed  to  the  Kreai 
spirit  that  I  uuj;ht  repay  the  benefit,  be- 
hnld  he  has  heard  me."' 

The  oflBcer  was  struck  with  the  n  )ble 
sentiim  Ills  of  the  savage,  and  si«jhed  to 
think  how  often  his  countrymen  miu;ht 
lake  lessons  from  ihe  Indian 

"  That  is  an  English  station,"  ,^aid  the 
Indian,"  there  you  will  find  while  men 
and  friemis.  But,  my  son,  when  thou 
art  with  them  do  not  forjei  the  Indian, 
nor  ihnk  ill  of  his  people  ;  farewell,  my 
son  !  may  the  jrreat  spirit  protect  thee, 
and  jjive  ihej  strength  among  thy  peo- 
ple." 

The  En::li;.hman  pressed  the  hand  of 
ilie  old  Indian,  spoke  a  part  ng  word,  for 
he  was  too  iniicli  affected  to  say  more. 
The  next  morning  the  Indian  was  amid 
the  woods,  and  the  officer  on  his  way 
to  join  his  resjiment." 

Having  taken  up  a  <-onsiderable  por- 
tion of  onr  space  with  the  above  selec- 
tions anil  remarks,  we  now  close,  ear- 
nestly recommending  all  parents,  uncles, 
aunts,  &c.  who  present  offerings  i  >  their 
lutle  offsprinij  and  relatives,  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  Christmas  Box  for  its 
merit  and  suitableness. 


O.N  SEJJING  A  DRAWING    OF    A  ROSE 
BV  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

(For  Ihe  Olio.) 


L«t  flow'n,  with  their  beauty,  decay, 
L«-t  llieir  monarch,  the  Rose,  bluom  no  more  ; 
We  have  found  the  kind  god<Jrss  to-day, 
Sweet  Flura  has  come  uilh  her  ature. 

We  have  Rn»e<  thnt  never  can  fade. 
We  hare  '.  ulipi  nhote  bloom  will  not  die — 
Wlial  I*  more,  wc  have  uut  in  ihr  tcl^iie 
That  will  always  our  garden*  >iippi) . 

JAMES  HORSFORD. 


WONDLIR."^  OF  THE  MICROSCOPE. 


It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  Brah- 
mins of  India  are  very  scrupulous  in  not 
being  the  means  of  ilestroyititf  animals  or 
any  living  thing.  Some  carry  a  light 
broom  to  sweep  the  ground  before  them, 
lest  they  should  unwillingly  crush  any 
thing  that  has  life,  and  others  wear  a 
clolh  before  iheir  months,  lest  thev  .should 
draw  in  an  insect  with  their  breath. 


This  superstitious  reverence  for  life  lu 
the  low  est  stages  of  existence,  is  instanced 
in  the  following  interesting  anecdote: — 
A    Brahmin,    far    beyond    his     brethren 
both    in    powers  of  mind   and   extent  oJ 
knowledge,  lived  in  habits  of  great  inti- 
macy with   an    En;;!  sli   genlleuian,    who 
was  fond  of  natural  and  experimental  phi- 
losophy ;  ihe  Brahmin,  who  had  learned 
English,   read  the   books  of    his  friend, 
searched    i  to  the  Cyclopa'dia,   and  pro- 
tiled    by    his    philosophical    instriimenis. 
It  happened  that  the  Englishman  received 
a  good  .solar  microscope   from   Europe : 
he  d:splayel  its  wonders  with  delight    to 
the  astonished   Brahmin  ;  and   convinced 
him   by  the  undeniable  evidence  of    his 
senses,  that  lie  and   his  countrymen,  who 
abstained    so     scrupulously     from     anv 
thing  which  had  life,  devoured  innumer- 
able   animalculae   uuon  every   vegetable 
which  they  ate.     The  Brahmin,  instead 
of  being  delighted,  as  his  new  friend  had 
expected,  became  unusually  thou;;htful, 
and  at  length   retired  in  silence.     On  his 
next    visit    he   requested    the   gei.lleman 
would  sell  him  the  microscope  :  to  ih  s  it 
was  replied,  that  the  thing  was  a  present 
from  a  friend  in   Europe,   and  not  to  be 
replaced  ;    the  Brahmin,    however,    was 
not  discouraged   by  the  refusal ;    he   of- 
fered a  very  large  sum  of  money,  or  an 
Indian  commodity  of  equal  value  ;  and  at 
length  the  gentleman,  weary  of  resisting 
his  importunities,  or  unwilling  longer  to 
resist  them,   gave  him  ihe    microscope. 
The  ejes  of   the   Brahmin   dashed    with 
joy,   he  seized  the  instrument,  and  has- 
leneif  from  the  veranda,     cau«;ht    up  a 
lar;.'e   stone,  laid    the    microscope   upon 
one  of  the  sieps,  and  in  an  instant  smashed 
it  to  peces.      Having  done  this  he  said, 
in   reply  to  the  angry  reproaches  of  his 
friend,  iliat  when   he  was  cool  he  would 
pay  him  a  visit  and  explain   his   reasons. 
Upon    that  visit   he  thus   addressed   his 
friend  :  — 

"  Oh  that  1  had  remained  in  that  happy 
state  of  ignoiance  in  which  you  found 
me  I  yet  I  confess,  that  as  my  knowledge 
increaised  so  did  my  pleasure,  till  I  be- 
held the  wonders  of  the  microscope ; 
from  that  moment  I  have  been  tormented 
by  doubts.  I  am  miseralile,  and  must 
continue  to  be  so  till  I  enter  upon  ano- 
ther stage  of  existence.  I  am  a  solitary 
individual  among  fiftv  millions  of  people, 
all  brought  up  in  the  same  belef  as  my- 
self, and  all  happv  in  their  ignorance. 
I  will  keep  the  secret  within  my  own 
bosom  ;  it  will  destroy  my  peace,  but  I 
jliall  have  some  satisfacti>m  in  knowing 
iliat  1  alone  feel  those  doubts  which,  had 
I  not  destroyed  the  instrument,  might  have 
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been  communicated  to  otliers,  and  ren- 
dered thousands  wretched.  Forgive  me, 
my  friend — and  bririj^^  here  no  more  im- 
plements of  knowledge  !" 

X.  H. 


DIODOUUS 

Says,  that  ani.ing  tiie  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, one  of  tiie  conditions  of  their  mar- 
riage contracts  was,  that  "  tiie  husband 
should  be  obedient  to  liis  wife."  "  I  have 
often  heard  speak,"  he  adds,  "of  the 
Et;yptian  bondage,  but  never  knew  it  had 
been  cairied  so  far  as  this  before." 

N.    N. 


THE    EARL    OF    SUURKY. 

Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  who 
was  knigiited  for  his  remarkable  courage 
at  the  battle  of  Barnet,  fought  between 
the  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians,  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  was  after- 
wards made  a  knight  of  the  garter  by  his 
brother,  Richard  III.  He  was  taken  pri- 
soner in  the  battle  of  Boswortli,  and 
committed  to  the  Tower  by  Henry  the 
Seventh,  and  attainted  by  parliament. 
King  Henry  asked  him  hovv  he  durst 
bear  arms  in  behalf  of  that  tyrant  Rich- 
ard, to  which  he  answered,  "  He  was 
my  crowned  King,  and  if  the  parliamen- 
tary authority  of  Entiland  set  the  Crown 
upon  a  stock,  I  will  fight  for  that  stdck  ; 
and  as  I  fought  then  for  him,  I  will  fight 
for  _\on,  when  you  are  established  by 
the  said  authority.  In  the  rebellion 
against  the  King,  by  the  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  offered  the 
Earl  of  Surrey  the  keys  of  the  Tower,  in 
orcier  to  set  himself  at  liberty  ;  but  he 
replied,  "  That  he  would  not  be  delivered 
by  any  power,  but  by  that  wliich  had 
committed  him."  After  he  had  been 
imprisoned  three  \ears  and  a  half,  the 
King  gave  him  his  liberty,  and  knowing 
his  worth  and  nice  sense  of  honour,  he 
took  him  into  favour,  and  deii\ered  up 
to  him  all  his  estates.  The  Ear!  took  all 
occasions  of  relieving  the  oppressed  sub- 
jects, and  was  accounted  one  of  the 
ablest  and  greatest  men  in  the  kingdom. 
The  Scots  made  an  irruption  into  Eng- 
land, and  besieged  Norham  Castle.  The 
Earl  raised  the  siege,  took  the  castle  of 
Avion,  and  made  all  the  country  round 
a  desert.  James  IV  of  Scotland,  incensed 
at  this,  sent  a  herald  with  a  challenge  to 
him,  to  which  he  made  a  sensible  and 
spirited  answer,  "  That  his  life  belonged 
o  till,'   King,  wliil^l  Ik   had  the  command 


of  his  army,  but  when  that  was  ended, 
tiMt  he  would  fight  the  King  on  horse- 
back, or  on  fool  ;"  adding,  "that  if  he 
took  the  King  prisoner,  he  would  release 
him  without  any  ransom,  and  that  if  the 
King  should  vanquish  him,  he  would 
then  pay  such  a  sum  for  his  liberty  as 
was  competent  for  the  degree  of  an  Farl." 
In  1507,  two  years  before  the  death  of 
Henry  VII,  the  Earl  was  ambassador  to 
the  King  of  France  (Louis  XII.)  Hetny 
VIIJ.,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign, 
made  him  Earl  Marshal  for  life  ;  and  in 
the  jenr  1511,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  Commissioners  at  the  Court  of  Arra- 
gon.  When  Henry  the  Eighth  heard 
that  the  Scots  were  preparing  to  invade 
England,  he  said,  "That  he  had  left  a 
nobleman  who  would  defend  his  subjects 
from  insults."  After  the  battle  of  Flod- 
dun,  the  Earl  presented  King  James's 
armour  to  the  Queen  Regent.  In  1514, 
the  Earl  was  created  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  a  grant  was  given  him  in  special  tail 
of  several  manors.  He  hated  and  oppo- 
sed Cardinal  Wolsey,  because  he  advised 
the  King  to  pursue  measures  hurtful  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people  ;  finding  that 
his  opposition  availed  nothing,  lie  re- 
signed his  post,  and  retired  from  Court. 


THE  FIRST   OPENING    OF  WHITEHALL 
CHAPEL. 

On  Christmas  day,  1687,  the  new  cha- 
pel in  Whitehall,  which  was  consecrated 
on  Friday  before,  was  publicly  opened  ; 
and  yesterday  his  Majesty's  statue  of 
brass*  in  a  Roman  habit,  was  elected 
in  the  great  court  of  Whitehall  before  the 
new  building.  It  is  done  at  the  charge 
of  Toby  Ruslat,t  who  set  up  that  of  his 
late  Majesty  on  horseback  at  Windsor  ; 
but  this  only  stands  on  a  pedestal  of  mar- 
ble, as  that  does  at  the  Royal  Exchange, 
with   rails   of  iron  about  it. 

The  Ellis  Corres. 


•  This  is  tlie  ^ame  statue  which  Btill  re- 
mains in  Privy  Gardens.  It  was  executed  by 
Griiiling  Gilibons,  a  sculptor  and  carver  of 
eminence,  who  had  been  lirought  into  notice 
by  Evelyn,  who  found  him  executing  carvings 
in  woo  I  ill  a  cottage  near  Dt-ptlord.  Gibbous 
cast  the  equestrian  S'tatue  of  Ch^irles  II.  at 
Windsor.  He  also  executed  the  statue  of  the 
same  monarch  at  Chel.sea  Hospital.  'I'he  carvi  d 
pedesial  of  the  statue  of  Charles  1.  at  Ch.irliig- 
cross  is  by  Gibbons  ;  and  his  exquisite  carvings 
in  ivood  of  fruits,  flowers,  birds,  &c.  in  vari- 
ous country-houses,  aie  well  known. 

t  'i'ohias  Rustat,  or  Rustate,  had  been  a 
pM<;e  of  the  back  stairs,  and  subsecjuently  was 
licei'tT  of  Hampton  Court  Palace,  and  yeoman 
ol  the  ro'^es  to  Charles  II. 
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THE  DUKE  OF    ST.    ALBANS. 

Charles  (Bpau-lerck)  Dnke  of  St.  Al- 
bans, natural  son  of  Kinj;  Charles  the 
Second  liv  Nell  Clwvn.  Tlie  trailition 
of  hi<  first  elfvation  to  the  peerage  is  as 
follows: — Charles  one  Hay  L'oin;;  to  see 
NellGwvn,  ami  the  little  hoy  bein<j  in 
the  room,  thf  King  wanted  to  speak  to 
him.  His  mother  called  to  him,  '  Como 
hither,  von  little  bastard,  and  speak  to 
vour  father.'  'Nay,  Nelly.'  said  the 
kinir,  'do  not  ^ive  the  child  such  a 
name.'  '  Your  Majesty  .'  replied  Nelly, 
*  has  «.'ivpn  me  no  oilier  name  by  which 
I  mav  call  him  I'  U|)on  ihis  the  King 
conferred  on  him  the  name  of  Be.inclerck, 
and  created  him  Earl  of  Burford,  and 
shortly  before  his  death  made  him  Dnke 
of  Si.  Albans.  Me  served  for  some 
years  in  the  Imperial  armies,  and  grained 
great  hiinonr  by  his  jiallaniry  at  the 
assault  of  Belsrrade  m  1688.  He  after- 
wards Served  under  King  William,  who 
made  him  Captain  of  the  Band  of  Gen- 
ilenien  Pensioners,  and  a  Lord  of  the 
Bedchamber.  Queen  Anne  continued 
him  in  these  posts  till  the  Tory  ministry 
came  in,  when  he  resigned.  He  was 
however  restored  to  tliein  by  George  the 
Fir>t,  who  al<o  gave  him  the  Garter  He 
die<l  at  the  age  of  hliy-tive.  May  llih, 
17'2<3,  having  married  Diana,  he.ress  of 
Aubrey  de  Vere,  tweatielh  and  last  Earl 
of  Oxford.  Ibid. 


SUPERSTITION. 

The  Duke  of  Ormond  died,  th^y  say, 
upon  the  same  day  with  the  Duchess, 
and  foretold  he  himself  should  die  that 
day,  and  ha.s  caniioned  the  young  Duke 
to  "have  a  care  of  it  likewise.  Ibid. 

SIR  Ror.ER  l'estrange. 

This  knight  was  a  most  [)rolific  writer 
of  political  tracts,  and  a  publisher  of 
newspapers.  He  was  descended  from  an 
anrieni  l'am:lv,  and  was  born  December 
17ih,  10 16.  ■  He  suffered  for  the  Rosali-l 
cause  during  the  civil  wars;  for  which, 
after  the  revioration,  he  was  made  Li- 
censer of  the  Pre—,  a  lucrative  situation, 
which  he  retained  til  the  revoluiion.  He 
was  beiide--  this  concerned  in  the  publi- 
cation of  difTerenl  puMic  journals,  and 
wa.s  the  person  who  fir-t  ^el  up  the  Lon- 
don Gazette,  on  the  4th  of  February, 
1665.  At  the  revolution  he  fell  into 
trouble  as  a  disaffected  person  ;  and 
Queen  Marv  showed  her  di  like  to  him 
by  the  Anagram  of  '  Lying  Strange  Ro- 
ger,' which  she  made  upon  his  n.irne. 
He  died  September  Uih,  1704,  in  the 
eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age. — Ibid. 


NICHOLAS    MACHIAVEL. 

To  Machiavel,  the  lerm  of  as  wicked 
as  Old  Nick  has  been  generallv  applied, 
from  people  mistaking  the  design  of  bis 
writings.  In  his  Prince,  his  design  at 
bottom  was  to  make  a  despotic  govern - 
men!  odious.  "  A  despotic  prince,  (he 
sa\s)  to  secure  himself,  niust  kill  such 
and  such  people."  He  must  so,  and 
therefore  no  wise  people  would  suffer 
such  a  prince.  I  hi<  is  the  natural  con- 
setpience,  and  not  that  Machiavel  seriously 
advise  princes  to  be  wicked. 


CURIOUS  EXTRACTS  FROM  LONDON 
GAZRTIKS. 

HISTORICAL  CARDS.     16S5,  Dec.  3. 

A  new  Pack  of  Card-,  representing  (m 
curious  lively  figures)  the  two  late  Re- 
bellions throughout  the  whole  cour-e 
thereof  in  both  Kingdoms.  Price  one 
Shilling.  Sold  by  D.  Brown,  at  tne 
Black  Swan  and  Bible,  without  Temp.e- 
bar,  and  A.  Jones,  at  the  Flying-horse  in 
Fleei-street,   near  St.  Dunstan's  Church. 

By  the  two  rebellions,  are  probably 
meant  those  of  Monmouth  and  Argyle. 


OTWAY.  1686,  Oct.  29. 
Whereas  Mr.  Thomas  Otwa\ ,  some 
time  before  his  death,  made  four  acts  of 
a  Play  ;  whoever  can  give  notice  in  whose 
hands  the  Copy  lies,  either  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Betterlon,  or  iVIr.  William  Smith,  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  shall  be  well  rewarded 
for  his  pains. 

INORDINATE    DRINKING. 

Wadd,  in  his  facetious  bi  ok  the  Com- 
ments of  Corpulency^  says,  that  "  It  is  in- 
credible the  quantity  of  malt  liqour  men 
swallow,  sometimes  to  the  amount  of 
many  siallons.  The  Wel-h  are  great  con- 
sumers of  ale ;  and  it  is  recorded  of  a 
Welsh  'squire,  Wm.  Lewis,  who  died  in 
1793,  that  he  drank  eight  gjllons  of  ale 
per  diem. 

This  I'inum  liritannicum,  borrowed 
from  the  F.;.'ypilan«,  wa.s  orit.'inal|y  pa- 
lri>ui-ed  bv  the  Welsh,  and  has  siibse- 
<|ueiitl\  been  considered  the  natural  bev- 
erage of  Enu'lishmen.  I  have  known  some 
honest  Cambrians,  who,  like  Boniface, 
"  ate  It  and  drank  it,"  and  wfuild  conti- 
nue drinking  it  under  constitutional  de- 
rangement, that  would  have  killed  an  or- 
dinary man. 

"  Nothing  will  stay  on  my  stomach," 
said  an  old  toper,  "  but  beef-s'eaks  and 
HodL'soii'>  ale  ! — What  do  \ou  think  of 
m\  sloinarh,  eh!  doctor?" — "Why  I 
think  your  .stomach  a  very  sensilde  one  !" 
was  the  equivocal  reply. 
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A    REMEDY    FOR    CORPULENCY. 

Cceliiis  Aiiielienus  was  a  {;reat  advo- 
cate for  a  sudorific  system — of  hot  sand 
baths,  stoves,  &c.,  in  itie  cure  of 
obesitj-.  This  was  objectionable  from 
the  disaj^reeable  effects  of  over-stewing', 
occasionally  producinjr  similar  results  to 
those  of  General  Vitellis,  or  the  "  Fat 
Sipcrle-Geiitleman,"  who  lived  six  months 
unconsciously  over  a  baker's  oven.  The 
Newmarket  plan  is  more  safe  and  inoie 
certain,  accordincr  to  the  opinion  of  the 
most  skilful  trainers.  A  gentleman  who 
was  recommended  to  try  a  Newmarket 
doctor,  objected  to  the  journey — having, 
as  he  said,  all  the  requisites  at  home,  viz. 
— "  A  small  house,  with  a  large  fire,  a 
.son  who  kept  him  in  a  perpetual  fever, 
and  a  very  fat  wife  !"  Ibid. 


CORNARO 

Had  a  merry  saying,  that  would  not  he 
credited  in  the  city,  viz. — "  That  of  all 
the  parts  of  a  feast,  that  which  one  leaves 
does  one  most  good  !"  Ibid. 

ABSTINENCE. 

Pennant  gives  an  account  of  a  woman 
in  Ross-shire,  who  lived  a  \ear  and  three 
quarters  without  meat  or  drink.  This 
astonishing  circumstance  is  outdone  bv  a 
book  printed  in  London,  1611,  which 
gives  a  narrative  of  Mrs.  Eve  Fleigan, 
who  lived  after  the  manner  of  the 
Astoni,  (people  without  mouths,  who  lived 
on  the  smell  of  flowers,  according  to  Pli- 
ny's history  of  them.) 

This  maid  of  Meurs.  thirty  and  six  years  spent, 
Fourteen  of  wliith  slie  tool;  no  noiirisliment ;  ' 
'I'lius  p  lie  and  wan,  she  sit  sad  antl  alone, 
A  garden's  all  she  loves  to  lool{  upon,— /Aid. 

CURIOUS    RECIPE    FOR    LAZINESS. 

The  following  extract  is  from  an  old 
book,  entitled,  "  The  Brevary  t-^ 
Heallhe''  by  Andrerv  liowde,  Physy 
die  Doctour,  an  E?i^lishman,  Anno 
1557,  which  merits  particular  attention 
as  an  infallible  cure  for  the  '  lazy  fever.'' 

The  151  chaptre  dnih  shewe  of"  an  evyll 
fever,  the  whiclie  doth  combate  yonge 
persons,  named  the  fever  burden,  (lazy 
fever.)  Among  all  the  fevers^  1  had 
almost  fjrgotten  the  fever  burden,  with 
the  whiche  many  youge  men,  yongp 
women,  and  other  yonge  persons,  be  sore 
mfesled  now  a-days.  The  cause  of  this 
tnfinnilie: — Tliis  never  doth  come  naiu- 
rally,  or  els  by  evyll  and  slouthlul 
bringing  up.  If  it  do"  come  by  nature, 
then  the  fever  is  incurable  ;  for  it  can 
never  out  of  the  fleshe  that  is  bred  in 
bone:  If  it  come  by  slonthful  bringing 
up,  it  may  be  holpen  by  diligent  laboun 


A  remedy,  there  is  nothins  for  the  fever 
burden  nfiunguenlum  baculinum,  (birch 
ointment)  that  is  t  >  say,  take  a  slick  or 
wan,  of  a  yard  of  length  or  more,  and 
let  it  be  as  great  as  a  man's  finger,  and 
with  it  anoynt  the  back  and  shoidders 
well,  morning  and  evening,  and  do  this 
twenty-one  days,  and  if  this  fever  will 
not  holpen  in  that  tyme,  let  them  beware 
of  the  waggyne  on  the  gallows,  and 
whyles  they  do  take  Iheyr  medicine, 
put  no  lubberwori  in  theyr  pottage." — 
Prnbatum  e.tl. 

South,  in  oue  of  his  sermons,  says  love 
is  the  great  instrument  of  nature,  the  bond 
and  cement  of  society ;  the  spirit  and 
s|)ring  of  the  universe.  Love  is  such  an 
affection  as  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be 
in  the  soul,  as  the  soul  to  be  in  that ;  it 
is  the  whole  man  wrapt  in  one  desire. 


Cu!StomiS  of  lTan'ou0 
CountrtViQi. 

CUSTO.M    OF    BARRING    OUT. 

Of  the  many  strange  customs  which 
prevailed  among  our  mediaeval  ancestors 
and  which  of  late  years  have  rapidly 
fallen  into  desuetude,  that  of  Barring- 
out,  as  it  is  called,  appears  the  most  ir- 
reconcileable  to  the  habits  and  sentiments 
of  modern  times.  To  a  scholastic  disci- 
plinarian of  the  metropolis,  the  custom 
would  appear  outrageous,  and  almost  in- 
credulous. It  reminds  us  of  the  Roman 
Saturnalia  of  old,,  when  masters,  for  a 
certain  time,  v/ere  subservient  to  their 
servants  and  slaves. 

Hutchinson,  in  his  History  of  Cninber- 
land,  when  speaking  of  the  parish  of 
Bromfield,  thus  adverts  to  the  practice  of 
Barrintr-out . 

"  Till  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  it  had  been  a  custom,  time  out  of 
mind,  for  the  scholars  of  the  Free-school 
of  Bromfield,  about  the  beginning  of 
Lent,  or  in  the  more  expressive  phraseo- 
logy of  t'le  conn'.ry,  at  Fasting's  Even, 
to  bar  out  the  master  ;  i.  e.  to  depose  and 
exclude  him  from  his  school,  and  keep 
him  nut  for  three  day^-.  During  the  pe- 
riod of  this  expulsion,  the  doois  of  the 
citadel,  the  school,  were  strongly  barri- 
cad'ied  within  .  and  the  boys,  who  de- 
fended it  like  a  besieged  city,  were  armed, 
in  general,  with  bore  tree,  or  elder  pop- 
guns. The  master,  meanwhile,  made 
various  efforts,  both  by  force  and  strata- 
gem, to  regain  his  lost  authority.  If  he 
succeeded,  heavy  tasks  were  imposed, 
and  the   business  of   the  school  was  re- 
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iiiiiii'.l  ,\iul>iibuiit!i'il  10  ;  but  it  iiioiecoui- 
nioiily  ha()t>eiieil  llial  he  was  repulsed 
and  'defeate<l.  After  lliree  davs*  sie^j.-, 
lernif  of  tapitnlalion  were  proposed  by 
the  ii.asler,  a.d  accepted  by  the  boys. 
These  terms  were  suinnied  up  in  an  old 
formula  of  Latni  Lemme  verses  ;  stipu- 
lating what  hours  and  lime  ^hould,  for  the 
year  ensuiu;;,  be  Hotted  to  study,  and 
what  to  relaxation  and  play.  Securities 
were  provided  by  each  side  for  the  due 
performance  of  ihese  stipulations:  and 
the  paper  was  then  solemnly  sij;ned  both 
b>-  master  and  scholars  " 

'  Brand,  whe  i  noticing  the  subject  in 
his  Popular  .\nt'quilies,  quotes  the  above 
passage  from  Hutchinson,  and  says,  it 
was  '"'  a  custom  that  having  now  fallen 
into  disuse,  will  soon  be  totally  forgotten." 
Brand  was  certainly  mistaken  in  this  as- 
seition.  In  Cumberland  the  custom  still 
prevail*,  and  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten. To  my  certain  knowledge  it  has 
Taken  place  at' Scolby,  Welherall,  War- 
wick, &c.,  within  the" last  ten  years  ;  and 
1  understand  that  the  practice  is  still  oc- 
casionally enforced.  I  have  been  informed 
by  a  \oung  friend,  who  left  Scotby 
school  a  verv  few  years  a;;0,  thai  lie  had 
been  frequently  engaged  in  these  affairs. 
He  stated  that  when  the  master  was 
barred-out,  the  written  orders  for  the  ho- 
lidays. &c.  were  put  through  ilie  key- 
hole' of  the  school  door,  with  a  request 
for  the  master  to  sign  them,  which,  after 
some  hesitation  and  a  few  threats,  he  ge- 
nerally consented  to.  One  one  occasion, 
howfver,  he  forced  his  way  through  the 
window  ;  but  was  instantly  expelled, 
vi  el  arinis,  and  his  «.oat-lail  burnt  to 
pieces  by  squibs  and  blazing  paper. 

Brand"  mentions  the  custom  as  bein^ 
very  prevalent  in  the  city  of  Durham, 
and  other  places  in  the  county  ;  as 
Houghlon-le-Spring,  Thornton,  &c. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  life  of  .Addison, 
also  alludes  to  the  custom  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  : — 

"  In  16%3,  when  Addison  had  entered 
his  twelfth  year,  his  father,  now  become 
Dean  of  Liicbtield,  committed  him  to  ilie 
care  of  Mr.  .Shaw,  inasier  of  the  sram- 
mar-school  in  that  city.  While  he  was 
under  the  tuition  of  Sha.v,  hi-  eiiierpri/.e 
and  coura-.'e  have  been  recorded  in  lead- 
ing and  roudiiciini;  successfully  a  plan 
for  barrins;-out  his  inaste  ,  a  disorderly 
privilege  which,  in  his  lime,  prevailed  in 
the  principal  seminaries  of  education, 
where  the  bovs,  exulting  at  the  approach 
of  their  periodical  lib.  tty,  and  unwilling 
to  wait  its  regular  commencement,  took 
possession  of  the  school  some  day  s  before 
the  time  of  regular  recess,  of  which  ih^y 
barred  the  door  ;  and,  not  contented  with 


ilu-  excliiNive  occupation  of  the  fortress, 
iisualU  bade  llieir  master  defiaure  from 
the  windows.  The  whole  operation  of 
this  practice  was,  at  Litchheld,  planned 
and  conducted  by  Addison." — Gen.  Mag. 


aiucctiotuina. 

ClbAl.lFlt  ATION    KOR    A.N    A  MB.\  SS.^U0R. 

L'p"n  the  assumption  of  Sextus  V. 
the  King  of  Spain  .-enl  the  high  constable 
of  Castile  to  congratulate  his  holiness. 
The  Pope  took  hiui  sjently  by  the  chin, 
and  asked,  if  the  dominions  of  his  master 
were  so  thin  of  subjects  that  he  could 
not  find  an  ambassador  witn  a  beard 
somewhat  loniier  than  his  .' 

The  constable  answered — If  the  King 
had  been  aware  that  merit  consisted  in  a 
great  beard,  he  would  have  sent  a  ram 
goal  for  his  ambassador. 

SUPERSTITION. 

.At  F"re,shford,  :f  the  church  clock  hap- 
|)€n  to  strike  while  the  clioir  is  singing, 
during  divine  service,  it  i>  almost  univer- 
sally considered  by  the  lower  class  of  the 
inhabitants  as  a  sign  thai  some  person  in 
the  parish  will  die  before  the  next  Sun- 
day. Captain  Symonds's  game-keeper, 
who  recenllv  died  very  suddenly,  lived  at 
Freshford,  attended  the  church  the  Stin- 
dav  before  his  decease,  and.  on  his  return 
home,  told  his  wife  that  the  church  cluck 
had  struck  during  the  singing,  and  that 
somebody  in  the  parish  would  die  before 
the  next  Sabbath  day.  His  own  awful 
end  verified  the  omen  in  that  instance, 
and  has  afforded  matter  for  many  grave 
discussions  by  the  nurses  and  luidwives  of 
the  village.  York  Courant. 

A  Dutchman's  climax  op  happiness. 
It  is  belter  to  walk  than  to  run  ;  ii  is 
better  to  stand  than  to  walk  ;  it  is  better 
lo  lie  down  than  to  sit ;  it  is  belter  to  sleep 
than  to  lie  down  ;  il  is  better  to  dir?  than 
lo  sleep.  Lit.  Gaz. 

A  I'ARriAL  JUDGE. 

A  p  irtial  Jiulgs  i-  like  quicksUvrre  i  glass — 
Uuly  one  Hide  will  Ills  redectioiiH  pass.  P 

A  negro's  epitaph. 
The  following  epitaph   was  said  some 
yearj  ago  lo  be  found  inscribed  on  a  stone 
at  Colney  Hatch  church  : 

Here  lies  poor  Dinab,  Scipio's  wife. 
Him  love  her  more,  an  love  bim  life  ■ 
Uiaah  died  ire  week  ago, 
Scipiu't  massi  lell  him  no.  W.  Rtc. 
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St.    John     llif 
Evaiii!fli>l 


. 2;' 


Holy  Iiinnceiils. 
or  Chililrcii's  Day 
St.      ■riiijiiiiis      a 


.,0 


St.  Anysi.i, 


Ucc.  ^<i  This  saint  was  tlie  first  Deacon  appointed  by  the 
apostles  to  m-inage  the  puhlit-  funds  for  the  rilief 
of  the  poor.  He  was  cited  before  tlie  Sanhedrin, 
or  Jewish  Conncil,  for  prophecj  ing  the  fall  of  the 
Jewish  'fiiipleand  economy;  and  while  in  the 
act  of  vindicnting  his  docl'iue  by  s  veral  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament,  he  was  violently 
carried  out  of  the  city  &  stunej  to  ileatli,  a.d.  33. 
Among  the  many  superstitious  practi.^es  observed 
on  SI.  Stephen's  day  may  he  mentioned  the  absurd 
custom  of  bleeding  horses.  Bishop  Kennett  ob- 
serves, in  some  parts  of  the  West  of  England, 
when  the  housewives  p>it  their  bread  in  the  oven 
they  use  this  prayer 

Pray  God  and  St.  Stephen, 
Send  a  just  batch  and  an  even- 

1/97. — Ani>ivers.ary  of  the  death  of  tlie  famed  John 
Wilkea,  the  Alderman   and  Chamberlain  of  Lon- 
don ;  duringhislife  he  was  several  times  involved 
in  trouble  for  the   offensive   nature  of  his  writ- 
ings;  the  4/)th  No   i<(  the   North  Briton   and    his 
obscene  Essay  on  Women   may  be   instanced   as 
the  worst ;   for  the  latter  performance  he  was  ex- 
pelled  the  house.      BIr.    Wilkes  rendered  great 
service  in  the  riots  of  1780  by  his   prompt  exer- 
tions iu  preventing  the  Bank  from  being  entered 
by  the  depredators. 
Our  saint,  who  i>  styled  in    the  gospel  the  beloved 
di'iiple   of  Jesus  Christ,  was  by  birth  a  Galilean. 
He  was   the   son  of   Zebedee  and  brother  of  St. 
Janus  ilu-  Great,  and  the  only  apostle  who   fol- 
lowed our   Saviour   to  the  Cross,  and    to  him 
Jesus  left  the  care   of  his  moihcr.     He  died  in 
the  reign  ofl'rajan,   A.  i>.  IOC. 
17-'-) — Expired  on  this  day  'J  honins  Guy,  jet  81, 
the     foun  It-r    of   Guy's    Hospital  ;     be.-ides  this 
fouiiilation   he  erected  an  hospital   atl'amworth. 
He    left  behind   him    at    his  disease   upwards  of 
'JOO.OOO/,  principally  iicq(ii!ed  by  purchasing  sea- 
man's tickets  iluring  Queen  Anne's  wars. 
28 The    festival    of   Holy     Innocents    or   Childernas 
Day,  is  held  by  the  church  to  commenmrate  the 
massacre  of  the   children  by   order  of  Herod  ft 
Bethlehem.     The  learned  Gregory   tells  us  there 
was  a  custom  among  thrittv  house- wives  to  whip 
up  the  children  at  an  early  hour  on  this  day. 
yJThis  saint  was   i.iurdereii  .\.   i).  liTI,   in   the   Ca» 
I     thedr-il    of   Canterluiry    at    Vespers,    before    the 
j     altar  of  St.    Hen  net. 

|l(i89. — Di'don    this   ilay    l)r     'fhonias   Sydenham, 
I     the  most  noted  physician  of  his  time.     Dr.  Sy- 
I     denhani  guiiled  his  jiractice  by  exprience,  and 
rejected  theory       He   was  the  lirst  who  introdu- 
ced   tne  cool  reginieu    in  the  siii.cll  [lox  ;  his  wrl- 
tintis  on  consumption,  levers,  and   nervous   dis- 
eases,   thuujli     briel,    are    at    this     time   highly 
esteem'  d. 
-  30!st.  Anysia  was  niartered  in  the  year  302. 

1774. — Anniversaiy  of  the  death  of  the  celebrated 
{     poet,    Paul    Whitehead,   "ho   died  at    Twicken- 
ham      .Mr.    ><  .   bequeathed   his  heart  as  a    testi- 
i     monial   of  nffectouate  t;ratitu<le  to  his   patron, 
lord   le   Despencer,     who    kindly    procured    for 
him   a'l    incciiie  of  bWL   a    year.      1  his  singular 
legacy  was  placed  by    Lord  le  Despencer  in  one 
of  the  lec-sses  ot  th'-  be.mliful  mausoleum  at  his 
I     Lordship's     seat  at  West   Wycombe,    with    the 
following  epitaph  : 

Unhallowed  hands,  this  urn  forbear. 

No  geins  nor  Orient  spoil 
Lie  her-  toiiceal'il,  I  ut    what's  more  r<.re, 
yl  /(P«)7  that  knows  no  guile. 
Our  saint,  who  WH9  a  bisho;)  ot   Rome,  succeeded 
Miltiades  in  the  papacy  in  al  1.     He  died  A  ».  334. 
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THE  WINTER  CRUISE. 


(Continued  from  p.  40G.) 

"  Well,  it  can't  be  helped,"  said  James 
calmly  seating  himself;  •'  it's  no  use  re- 
|>ining  now — ihouffh  it  is  rather  hard,  after 
cruisinj;  about  for  three  months,  to  lose 
our  cargo  at  sea,  and  when  we  thought 
ourselves  lucky  that  we  escaped  C<jrk 
gaol,  and  got  back  to  Holland  with  an 
empty  hold,  and  tried  to  do  a  little  busi- 
ness at  home,  to  make  such  a  finish  to  all 
as  we  have  done  to-night.  Poor  Peter's 
drowned  too,  Tom — d'ye  know  that  .'" 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  other,  "  I  thought  it 
was  all  over  with  him  when  I  saw  him  go 
— but  how  did  you  manage  with  him  ?" 

"  Now  it's  all  over,"  said  James, 
"  I'll  tell  you  the  whole  affair.  \\'hen  I 
plunged  in  after  ^him,  1  popped  a  tub 
under  my  arm,  thinking  we  were  opposite 
a  point  where  there  was  no  watch  ;  for, 
thinks  I,  if  I  can  work  a  tub,  and  save  a 
man's  life  at  the  same  time,  I  shill  do  a 
clever  thing  ;  but  I  was  some  seconds  be- 
fore 1  could  find  Peter,  it  being  so  pitch 
dark.  At  last  I  saw  something  bob  up 
to  the  top.o/  the  water,  close  to  me — it 
wis  him  ;  I  caught  him  by  the  hair — kept 
his  head  above  the  surface,  and  got  ashore 
with  him.  At  that  moment,  a  blockade 
man  'spied  me,  and  fired  a  pistol :  I  heard 
some  of  Ihem  coming  towards  me,  so  I 
dragged  Peter  under  the  cliff",  and  made 
'or  the  town  ;  but  the  meu-o'-wars-men 
fo.,owea  me  up  so  closely,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  drop  my  tub,  and  crowd  all 
sail  I  got  near  home,  and  thought  I 
could  manaiie  to  drop  in  without  being 
seen  ;  but  tliey  had  so  gained  upon  rae 
that  I  was  obliged  to  run  again  right 
through  ihe  town,  where  I  dodged  them, 
till  I  found  myself  back  again  at  the  [dace 
where  I  had  left  Peter.  I  felt  him,  but 
he  was  stiff"  arul  dead,  poor  fellow.  I  then 
thought  I'd  try  if  I  could  hail  you  ;  but 
the  only  answer  I  got  was  a  report  of  fire- 
arms on  the  beach  :  then  I  knew  that  you 
must  be  working  the  boat  slap  in  the 
teeth  of  the  blockade.  1  listened  a  mi- 
nute or  two,  and  all  was  silent ;  so,  thinks 
I,  thev  have  either  put  out  to  sea  again, 
or  have  succeeded  in  working  the  cargo." 

"  Yes,"  interiupted  Tom,  "  we  had 
worked  part  of  it,  and  had  hid  the  tubs 
under  the  cliff",  when  we  were  discovered 
and  attacked  ;  and  three  or  four  suddenly 
put  off" the  boat,  while  we  who  were  left 
had  to  fight  it  out,  and  get  away  as  we 
could." 

"  Well,"  continued  James,  "  I  thought 
I'd  mount  the  cliff  and  look  out,  and  had 
got  near  the  top,  and  was  piilling-tip  to 
lake  fresh  wind,  when  wh.it  shouhl  I  hear 
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but  my  Susan's  voice  !  That  so  astonished 
me,  that  I  lost  my  footing,  and  was  cap- 
sized plump  down  again  on  the  shingle. 
There  was  no  bones  broke,  however ;  and 
I  was  just  al>out  to  hail  Susan  on  the  cliff', 
when  1  thought  1  saw  some  of  the  block- 
ade commg  ;  and  says  I  to  myself,  '  you 
mus'n't  s«-e  me,  my  masters  !" — so  I  crept 
close  under  the  cliff",  and  passed  them  safe 
enough.  Then,  thinks  1,  '  I  may  as  well 
find  out  where  the  lads  are  ;'  and  think- 
ing Susan  would  be  up  to  the  rig,  and 
wait  where  she  was,  or  go  home  again,  I 
contrived  to  run  along  the  bottom  of  the 
cliff",  till  I  found  myself  tumbling  among 
a  lot  of  tubs.  '  dho  !'  thinks  I,  '  all's 
right  yet ;'  and,  while  looking  about,  I 
perceived  all  of  you  creeping  down  the 
cliff's.  You  recognized  me,  if  von  recol- 
lect ;  and  we  were  just  preparing  to  clear 
the  tubs  snugly  awav,  when  the  enemy's 
lanterns  issued  from  a  projecting  part  of 
the  cliff.  Douse  they  went  in  one  mo- 
ment, and,  in  the  other,  there  we  were 
with  the  blockade,  yard-arm  and  yard- 
arm  ;  but,  when  I  first  saw  the  light  from 
their  torches,  what  should  I  see  but  my 
Susan  stowed  in  the  aims  of  Infant  Joe. 
In  the  surprise,  I  opened  a  fire  upon  liim, 
but  took  a  good  aim  notwithstanding  ;  I 
saw  him  fall,  and  laying  about  me  right 
manfully,  I  seized  upon  my  little  brig, 
carried  her  awa_\  from  the  grappling-irons 
of  the  huge  pirate,  and  towed  her  right  into 
harbour — and  here  she  is,  safe  and  sound 
—  there's  some  comfort  in  thai,  ar'n't 
there,  my  girl?  ' — and  a  heariy  iciss,  witn 
a  murmured  blessing,  escaped  from  ihe 
lips  of  Ihe  rough  young  smuggler,  as  he 
again  pressed  the  now  happy  Susan  in 
his  arms. 

Two  of  his  companions  now  entered  the 
house  :  they  wi-re  cordially  received  by 
their  acquaintances  and  neighbours  assem- 
bled ;  but  ihe  hanging  of  their  heacN,  anc\ 
the  languid  manner  of  taking  the  hands 
outstretched  to  welcome  ihem,  proved  how 
severely  their  bold  hearts  felt  their  chilling 
disappointments  and  unrewarded  toil. 
The  journal  of  their  cruise  and  lui^fortiines 
was  recorded  in  every  line  of  their  brows. 
It  was  a  sad  meeting  ;  and  sadness  and 
silence  love  to  be  together.  At  length, 
one  of  them,  lonking  at  James,  said, — 

"  We  heard  that  you  had  brought  down 
Infant  Joe  :  but,  jiisl  as  we  came  into  the 
town,  we  were  told  that  he  was  only 
wounded,  and  had  been  carried  to  ihe 
lo\»er,  with  a  pistol-bullet  in  his  right 
shoulder," 

"  In  his  right  shoulder,  eh  ?"  said 
.fames,  as  he  gave  a  loud  whistle, 
and  looked  at  Susan  ;  "  it  was  clo^e 
chance  for  son,  my  girl.  Well,  I  'vc 
no  wiiJi  for  his  death  ;    but,  if  we  ever 
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should  meet  a^ain,  I  am  just  as  likely  to 
snap  mv  tritffrer,  and  perhaps  with  better 
success. — But,  Susan,  my  lass,  I've  been 
wailing  all  alon<;  to  know  how  you  came 
on  the  cliff  at  such  a  time  ;  and  I'm  some- 
what jealous,  too,  at  that  same  Infant  Joe, 
and  the  manner  he  was  convoying  you  so 
snugly." 

Susan  smiled,  and  related  hei  share  in 
the  events  of  the  nif^ht,  and  concluded  by 
entreating'  James  to  relinquish  his  despe- 
rate and  unprofitable  pursuit — to  forego 
all  thoughts  of  again  embarking  in  a 
Winter  Cruise — and,  wlien  the  employ- 
ment of  the  coa^t  failed  to  procure  them  a 
quiet  subsistence,  to  remove  to  some  hap- 
pier land,  where  industry  may  reap  its 
reward,  and  the  strong  arm  and  sweating 
brow  know  their  hours  of  comfort  and  re- 
pose. Old  Mon. 


DECEMBER  THOUGHTS. 
{For  the  Olio.') 


Oh  !  deep  is  the  gloom  tliat  encircles  us  round 

When  December  in  diirkness  is  frowning  ; 
Like  the  sailmss  of  woe  in  the  brea>t  that  is 

found, 
•  When  Sorrow's  dark  shades  are  surrounding. 
So  the  fast   chilling  feelings  rontid   Age  that 
entwine, 
As  the  winter  of  Death  is  approaching, 
Oft  .ire  darken'd  by  ills,  that   in   union  com- 
bine— 
On  the  Inst  of  Life's  pleasures  encroaching. 

Oh  1  seldom  the  sun  throws  his  hope-mantled 
beam 
On  the  tree,  or  the  bush,  or  the  flower  ; 
And  the  summer-drest  songsters,  in  solitude, 
seem 
Afraid  of  the  sleet-weeping  shower; 
And  so,  when  the  autumn  of  life  is  just  past — 

The  sunshine  of  joy  scarce  appearing, 
Tlie  w^irbllngs  of  Fancy,  once  minjiling  so  fast. 
Cease  their  music  so  soft  and  endearing. 

Yet  moments  there  be,  although  seldom,  which 
seem 
More  fair   for  the    gloom    which    they  're 
chasing  ; 
Which  breathe  all  delight, aa  the aun's  healthy 
gleam 
The  fro-t  and  the  dew  is  embracing  ; 
Anil  fair  as  the  joy  the  December-sun  gives 

(If  with  goodness  his  days  hiive  been  tinted) 
Is  the  sunshine  of  conscience  to  bim  who  yet 
lives, 
But  who  needs  not  his  death  to  be  hinted. 

Oh  !  the    blooms    and    the    sweets  that  en- 
circled the  spring, 
With  charms  but  too  fleeting,  have  vauish'd ; 
And  the  flowers  of  the  summer  have  fied,  on 
the  wing 
Of  the  days  which  stern  Time  has  long  ba. 
nish'd  ! 
But  the   ever-green    laurel  still   smiles  in  the 
blast, 
Like  a  friend  who  ne'er  flies  from  our  sor- 
row. 
Oil  '.  its  green  leaves  are  fairer  than  theflow'ra 
Ih.it  are  pai-t. 
For  no  aid  from  theseaaons  do  they  borrow  ! 


So  Virtue  will  ever  Outlive  all  tlie  joys 

Which    youth,  health,     or  pussiou  are  be- 
stowing ; 
These  wither,   when   Age    all    their  fragrance 
destroys. 
While  that  as  the  laurel  tree's  growing  ; 
It  bears   no  gay  flower,    but   its  verdure  out- 
lives 
All  the  brighter  deck'd  blossoms  of  pleasure; 
And  the  joy  which  its  boughs  to  Life's  winter 
look  gives. 
Is  indeed  an  unspeakable  treasure  ! 

In  the  gloom  of  December,  there's  joy  in  the 
thought 
That  a  Spring  is  beyond  with  its  beauty  ; 
And  the  winter  of  life  with  such  joys  will  be 
fraught. 
If  we  beml  all  our  eflForts  to  duty  : 
There's  a  spring  that  is  promised,  when  Death 
is  gone  by. 
When    the    soul    (her    strong  wing    newly 
pluming) 
Shall  rove,  where  are  beauties  that  never  will 
die  — 
Where    the    true    flowers   of   plea>ure   are 
blooming  !  R.  JARMAN. 


ON  THE  KEEPING  OF  TWEF-FTH- 
NIGHT 


Twelfth-night  is  perhaps  the  most 
agreeable  of  all  the  domestic  holidays 
It  has  not  the  novelty  of  Christmas  day, 
which  is  the  great  breaking  up  of  the 
dreariness  of  winter  ;  but  if  is  at  once 
quieter  and  more  social ;  .'elect  friends 
are  invited,  which  is  not  always  the  case 
with  the  family  Christmas  party  ;  every 
body  becojies  of  importance,  young  as 
well  as  old,  for  every  one  on  Twelfth- 
night  has  a  "  character  ;"  and  then  there 
is  the  Cake,  an  eatable  sacred  to  that 
night  only  ;  the  Wassail-Bowl  also  em- 
phatically belongs  to  it,  above  all  other 
nights  in  the  season  ;  the  company  as- 
sume the  dignity  as  well  as  vivacity  of  a 
set  of  dramatis  jjersonce  ;  games  and 
forfeits  derive  a  new  piquancy  from  the 
additional  stock  of  wit  generated  by  that 
circumstance  ;  and  as  the  misleloe  is  still 
flourishing,  the  evening  includes  all  the 
general  merriment  of  Christmas  with  its 
own  particular  seasoning. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  late  years, 
in  a  variety  of  publications,  respecting  the 
origin  of  Twelfth-night,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  is  kept  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  that  it  is  needless  to  repeal  them 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  all  these  great 
holidays  originate  with  nature  itself  and 
the  operations  of  her  seasons  ;  and  that 
our  European  Twelfth-night  (for  all  civil- 
ized nations  partake  of  it)  is  a  Christian 
version  of  one  of  the  old  niglits  of  the 
Saturnalia,  when  the  ancients  drew  lots 
for  imaginary  kingdoms.  The  royalty  of 
1I10   Twelfth-cake  derives  itself  from  the 
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Wise  Men  of  the  East,  who  are  said  lo 
hive  been  kin^s :  and  those  also  who 
would  keep  the  ni^hl  in  perfection,  should 
sustain  llie  royal  character  the  whole 
evening,  and  run  iheir  satire,  not  on  per- 
sons and  things  in  general,  but  on  tlie 
fopperies  of  courtiers,  their  intrigues, 
adulations,  &c.  To  1)6  more  wise  than 
nice,  however,  belongs  neither  to  cake 
nor  wisdom  ;  and  they  who  prefer  the 
general  custom,  should  continue  to  prefer 
it.  Animal  spirits  are  the  great  thin?,  in 
this  as  in  all  other  holidays,  especially  in 
winter  time,  when  the  want  of  sunshine 
is  lo  be  supplied  by  ihe  fire-side,  and  the 
blood  to  be  spun  round  by  a  little  extra 
festivity.  Besides,  all  the  "follies  may  be 
invited  to  court,  and  the  monarch  not  be 
the  less  royal. 

There  are  four  things  necessary  to  a 
due  keeping  of  Twelfth-night ; — the  cake, 
the  wa.ssail-bowl,  the  installation  of  king 
and  queen,  and  the  sustaining  of  divers 
characters,  illustrative  of  the  follies  of 
society.  The  satire,  for  the  most  part, 
runs  on  the  fashions,  and  affectations  of 
the  day,  and  the  different  excesses  of 
gormandizing  and  grudging.  Fops  and 
mincing  ladies  are  always  brought  in. 
The  prude  who  thinks  herself  most  qua- 
lified lo  object  to  others,  is  sacrificed,  in 
order  to  show  how  much  the  season,  for 
all  its  satire,  set  its  face  against  envy  and 
ill-huuiour.  The  miser,  if  introduced, 
is  sure  to  have  no  quarter  ;  while  on 
the  other  hand,  the  gourmand  is  allowed 
to  cut  a  figure  more  ridiculous  than  un- 
social, to  let  us  see  on  which  side  excess 
is  the  more  pardonable,  especially  at 
Christinas. 

Misers,  however,  are  s«'ldom  thought 
of,  for  they  can  hardly  be  present.  In- 
deed, if  they  were,  the  subject  would  al- 
most be  too  tender,  especially  if  the  cari- 
cature which  introduced  it  (for  these 
things  are  generally  casual,  and  arise 
frrm  the  piciirres  bought  at  the  shops) 
attached  to  the  master  or  mistress  of  the 
liouse.  A  miser  givins  a  Twelfth-cake 
seems  hardly  possible.  It  is  true,  he  may 
make  a  show  once  and  away,  and  buy 
the  ptivdege  of  being  asked  out  to  a  hun- 
dred good  dinners  by  giving  one.  We 
dined  once  with  a  rich  old  lady,  who 
used  to  have  an  anniversary  of  this  sort, 
in  a  great  room  without  a  carpet.  Ne\er 
did  she  catch  us  there  a^ain.  It  makes  us 
lung  to  chuck  the  butler-boat  over  one's 
host  inste.idof  the  jiudding.  But  miserly 
people  cannot  g  ve  a  proper  Twelfth- 
night.  ."Something  will  be  wanting — the 
cake  will  be  large  and  bad  ;  or  good  and 
two  small ;  or  there  will  be  a  nitJgardli- 
ness  in  the  Wassail-Bowl  ;  or  the  worst 
fruit  will  have  been    boii"lit  for  the  de*" 


ser*. ;  i"-  the  company  will  delect  one  of 
the  MitJiilties  too  commonly  practised 
upon  children,  and  be  malignantly  pres- 
sed 10  eat  heartily  at  tea.  Now  it  would 
not  do  to  satirize  such  persons.  They 
would  be  too  sore.  The  gourmand  cares 
little  for  the  character  of  Sir  Tunbelly 
Clumsy.  He  thinks  it  in  character  with 
the  season,  and  has  it  in  common  with  too 
many.  Besides,  he  may  be  as  generous 
to  other  people's  bodies  as  he  is  to  his 
own.  The  fop  and  the  fine  lady  can  bear 
as  much,  for  similar  reasons  ;  and  they 
have  a  reserve  of  self-love  which  is 
proof  a;:ain$t  bitterness ;  as  it  ought  to 
be,  il  they  are  good-humoured  As  to 
the  prude,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
best  way  to  satirize  her  would  be  lo  take 
her  under  amisletoe,  and  give  her  a  kiss. 
Fancy  it  not.  Of  all  persons  in  the 
room  she  longs  lor  one  most ; — and  with 
reason  ;  for  she  and  the  scold  are  the 
only  women  to  whom  it  is  difi[icull  to 
give  one. 

A  TA-elfih-Cake  should  be  as  large  as 
possible  for  all  to  share  alike  (for  there 
should  be  no  respect  of  ages  in  cake,) 
and  it  should  be  as  good  as  possible,  con- 
sistent with  a  due  regard  to  health.  It  is 
easy  to  see  what  is  spared  for  health's 
sake,  and  what  for  the  pocket's.  The 
plainer  the  cake,  the  greater  should  be 
the  expense  in  some  other  matter.  Large 
then,  and  good  should  be  the  cake,  tall, 
wide,  stout,  well  citroned,  crowned  with 
figures  ill  pHiiited  sugar  (things  always 
longed  for  by  the  little  boys,  and  never 
lo  be  eaten,)  and  presenting,  when  cut 
open,  llie  look  of  a  fine  pit  of  lawny 
coloured  earth,  surmounted  with  snow. 
May  the  rag:.'ed  urchin,  who  has  stood 
half  an  hour  gazing  on  it  in  the  confec- 
tioner's wiiidow,  with  cold  feet,  and  his 
nose  flattened  against  the  glass,  u'eta  piece 
of  the  like  somewhere  !  If  you  saw  him, 
and  it  was  a  little  vagabond  whoin  you 
knew, — the  pot-bo'. 's  cousin  peihaps,  or 
one  who  has  filial  claims  .>n  the  os'.ler, — 
seiiil  him  a  pit-ce  out  by  the  f  >atman. 

For  the  Wassail-Buwl,  which,  as  ilhas 
only  been  restored  in  the  inetro|>oiis  for 
the  last  few  years,  is  still  a  my.-iory  in 
Ihe  manufacture  to  some,  take  the  follow- 
ing receipt  from  a  good  hand.  Il  implies 
a  good  handsome  bowl,  and  a  reasonable 
number  of  people,  not  professed  wine- 
drinkers, —say  from  twelve  persons  to 
sixteen.  Tho-e  who  prefer  wine  can 
have  it  alone. 

"  Impr.mis,"  quoth  our  fair  informant, 
"  direct  a  small  quantity  of  spices  to  be 
simmered  gently  in  a  tea-cupful  of  water, 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes ;  to  wit, 
cardamoms,  clove,  niitinfg,  mace,  ginger, 
••nnanion,  and  coriand/»-     Pu'  the  spice* 
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when  done,  to  four  bottles  of  white- 
wine,  not  sweef,  and  a  poinid  and  a  half 
of  loaf  sugar ;  and  set  them  on  the  fire, 
altosjether,  in  a  largje  saucepan.  Mean- 
while, let  the  bowl  have  been  piepartd, 
and  the  yokes  of  twelve  and  the  whites  of 
six  eg^'S  well  beaten  up  in  it.  Then, 
when  the  spiced  and  sugared  wine  is  a 
little  warm,  take  a  tf^a-cupful  of  it  and 
mix  it  in  the  bowl  with  the  eggs  ;  when 
a  little  wanner,  another  tea-cupful  ;  and 
so  on,  for  three  or  four,  after  which, 
when  it  boils,  add  the  whole  of  the  re- 
mainder, pouring  it  in  gradually,  and 
stirring  it  briskly  all  the  time,  so  as  to 
froth  it.  The  moment  it  froths,  toss  in  a 
dozen  well-roasted  apples,  and  send  it 
up  as  hot  as  it  can  be. 

"  N.B.  Should  the  wine  be  British, 
dry  raisins  is  to  be  preferred  ;  and  three 
quarters  of  a  pint  of  brandy  should  be 
added.  It  makes,  [jcrhaps,  as  good  a 
Wassail  as  the  best." 

The  Twelfth-night  characters  pur- 
chased at  the  shops  are  best  for  companies 
in  ordinary,  and  they  are  always  pleasant 
to  the  children.  Parties  that  dispense 
with  them  in  their  own  persons,  should 
still  have  them  for  the  little  boys  and 
girls.  It  is  hazardous,  also,  to  invent 
characters  to  suit.  Care  should  be  ta- 
ken that  they  trench  as  little  as  possible 
on  actual  infirmities,  and  that  the  draw- 
ers should  be  very  good-humoured. 
The  best  way,  provided  there  is  enough 
wit  in  the  room,  is  to  see  if  the  picture 
characters  will  do  ;  and  if  not,  to  strike 
up  si)me  invention  on  the  sudden.  Mer- 
riment is  always  best  when  least  preme- 
ditated. But  a  great  help  on  these  occa- 
sions will  be  found  in  the  idea  of  a  Court, 
which  is  undoubtedly  also  the  properest 
mole  of  supporting  the  King  and  Queen, 
('onrtiers,  chamberlains,  maids  of  honour 
&c.  are  easily  thought  of,  and  suggest  a 
great  deal  of  mock-heroic  dignity.  We 
have  known  evenings  passed  in  this  man- 
ner, when,  in  addition  to  the  other  dra- 
matic piquances,  the  principal  charac- 
ter spoke  in  blank  verse, — a  much  easier 
matter  than  might  be  supposed,  and  such 
as  few  lovers  of  books  would  fail  in,  if 
they  took  courage.  The  verse  itself,  be 
It  observed,  is  to  be  caricatured,  and 
may  be  as  bad  as  possible,  all  advan- 
tages being  taken  of  inversions  and  the 
artiticial  st^le.  There  is  no  finer  ground 
for  satire  than  a  Court,  the  more  imperial 
and  despotic  the  better  ;  and,  on  this  ac- 
count, the  nmst  loyal  need  not  fear  to 
represent  it,  especially  in  liberal  times 
like  these.  A  King  who  can  do  liber;.! 
things,  and  the  abstract  idea  of  a  king, 
are  two  different  mattejs.  The  carica- 
ture miisi  of  necessity  lend  to  as  great  a 


degree  of  remoteness  as  possible  froiu  a 
limited  monarchy.  A  Siiliaii  would  ito 
well  for  it ;  the  present  Sultan,  for  in- 
stance— and  a  naval  ambassador  might 
be  brought  in,  after  the  battle  of  Nava- 
rino,  to  throw  his  court  into  consterna- 
tion. Or  the  King  of  Persia  would  do, 
with  his  unlimited  will,  and  his  hundred 
children.  A  fine  opportunity  here  for 
Sultanas  and  compliments.  But  there 
is  no  necessity  for  these  foreign  versions. 
The  abstract  idea  of  royalty  and  its  self- 
wili  is  the  grea'  point ;  and  a  piquancy 
is  given  to  its  Oriental  extravagance  by 
retaining  our  every  day  dress,  or  a  can 
cature  of  it,  as  we  may  see  in  the  farce 
of  '•  Tom  Thumb."  New  Mon. 


CURIOUS    RECEIPT    FOR    RENT 

GIVEN  ON  CHRISTMAS 

DAY,  17b2. 


Received  this  anniversary  day  of 
Christ's  Nativity,  a'^cording  to  vulgar 
chronology,  December  the  25ih,  new 
style,  in  the  6'2nd  year  of  the  ISth  Cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  sera,  coinciding  with 
the  6475th  year  of  the  Julian  Period,  the 
2870th  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  of 
London  ;  the  second  year  of  the  635th 
Olympiad  ;  the  2515th  year  from  the 
building  of  the  city  of  Rome  ;  the  251  Ilh 
year  of  Nabonasser,  or  the  2087tli  year 
of  the  Philippic  Epocha  ;  on  Saturday, 
the  ninth  day  of  the  Egyptian  wandering 
month,  Phamenoth  ;  "the  1817th  year 
and  tenth  day  from  Julius  Caesar's  inva- 
sion of  England  ;  the  1479th  year  of  the 
Diodes  an  Radix,  or  sera  of  ihe  Cophtic 
Martyrs;  the  1176th  year  of  the  Turkish 
Hegira  ;  two  years  and  sixty-one  days 
from  the  accession  of  George  the  Third 
to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  fifty- 
four  da\s  after  a  lunar  partial  eclipse, 
which  happened  at  the  d  stance  of  2484 
Julian  years  and  216  days  from  the  most 
ancient  lunar  eclipse,  recorded  by  Ptolemy 
to  have  been  celebrated  at  Babylon  the 
27th  vear  of  Nabonasser,  and  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Mardskomrad  or 
"Mardokemhad,  the  fifth  Chaldean  King, 
styleil  in  scripture  Merodach  Baladon,the 
son  of  Baladon,  King  of  Babylon,  of  Mr. 
J —  G — ,  one  piece  of  gold  coin,  called 
half  a  guinea,  of  the  value  of  ten  shillings 
and  sixpence,  lawful  money  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, for  seven  day's  rent,  due  to  me  this 
day,  for  two  rooms  next  the  firmament, 
being  in  full  ol  all  demands,  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,  to  this  present  mn  • 
ment      Byrne,  D.  Kiutley, 

Teacher  of  Chronolotry. 

yullinijham.  N.  N. 
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THE  GAMK  OF  ClUi^i>. 

FKOM     IHK     KRKNlll. 

(  Fur  the  (Jin.  j 

Arabian  writers  liave  atlinned,  that 
there  was  foriiierlv  »  ki'ii;  of  India  named 
Shirhan,  who  caused  ^reat  iinhappini.-ss 
to  his  peo|ile,  by  liis  senseless  and  l\ran- 
nic.il  conduct.  Intoxicated  witii  his 
jwwer  and  grandeur,  he  believed  himself 
etjual  to  God,  and  re;;arded  iiis  min-rahle 
subjects  as  victims  destined  io  support  his 
caprices.  His  desires,  always  unjust  and 
whimsical,  were  laws  from  which  no  per- 
son could  save  himself.  Obscuritv  and 
misery  were  no  shelter  from  his  violence; 
but  the  nobles  of  his  court,  obliged  from 
their  rank  to  be  freauently  about  his 
person,  were  above  all^  subject  to  his 
caprices. 

Although  the  indignation  of  the  people 
was  excited  to  the  utmost,  it  was  every 
where  suffered  in  silence,  for  if  they 
dared  to  breathe  the  least  complaint,  it 
was  regarded  as  a  crime,  and  the  lightest 
punished  as  a  rebellion.  Already  the 
whole  kingdom  felt  the  consequence  of 
this  odious  despotism ;  industry  lan- 
guislied  ;  the  fields  remained  uncultivat- 
ed ;  and  the  neighbounn;,'  princes,  tribu- 
taries to  the  King  of  the  Indies,  prepared 
to  free  themselves  from  hi;  yoke,  and  in- 
vade his  estates,  encouraged  in  this  enter- 
prize  by  the  discontent  of  the  people. 

In  vain  some  conrtieis  devoteri  lo  the 
true  glory  of  Shirham,  had  endeavoured 
to  awaken  him  to  a  sense  of  his  dangers, 
the  most  prompt  chislisement  had  been 
the  reward  of  their  boldness  ;  the  others 
warned  by  their  example,  kept  silence, 
and  preferred  being  enveloped  in  the  ge- 
neral danger,  than  sacrifice  their  indivi- 
dual welfare  for  the  common  good  by 
useless  wariiinij. 

Meanwhile,  a  Brahmin,  named  S:sla, 
soil  of  Taher,  touched  by  the  situation  of 
the  kingdom,  deierinined  to  0|)en  the  eyes 
of  tile  Kill;;  with  )ut  exposing;  hi-i  own 
life,  and  to  insure  the  general  interest 
with  his  own  safetv.  It  was  in  this  double 
motive,  that  after  s  line  long  uie  iilations 
he  came  to  invent  the  game  of  Chess,  to 
make  .Shirham  percoive  that  the  A'i/f(/,  in 
spite  of  his  rank  and  dignity,  requires 
help  from  his  subjects  to  defend  him  from 
his  enemies. 

The  reputation  of  this  new  game  came 
to  the  ears  of  Shirham,  who  desired  to 
understand  it.  He  commanded  the  Brah- 
min before  him,  wh)  imdi-r  pretence  of 
teaching  hiin  the  rules,  made  him  lo  know 
and  appreciate  truths,  lo  which  his  mind 
had  been  closed  for  so  long  a  time.  The 
most  useful  lessons  sequirethus  to  be  dis- 


guised to  penetrate  to  the  lo  )t  of  (he 
throne.  The  King  kiu'w  how  to  |  roMi 
by  those  that  were  pres<'nted  to  liiiii  iiinlcr 
so  ingenious  a  form.  Ho  repenti'd  of  Ins 
error?,  and  felt  that  the  true  strength  of  a 
monarch  rests  on  the  love  of  his  subjects. 

Shirham  wished  to  express  to  the  Brah- 
min his  ;;ratitude  for  the  services  he  had 
rendered  to  him.  "Choose,"  said  he, 
"  the  reward  thou  desirest,  and  whatever 
wish  thou  hast  formed,  it  shall  be  a';com- 
plished."  "Great  King!"  replied  the 
son  of  Taher,  "since  thy  [jooiliiess  en- 
courages ine,  order  thy  treasurers  lo  give 
me  a  grain  of  corn  for  the  first  chest,  two 
for  the  second,  four  for  the  third,  aiid  so 
on,  doubling  tlie  number  every  time,  to 
the  sixty-fouilh  chest  in  thy  exchequer." 
The  King  had  great  difficulty  to  restrain 
his  indgnation  at  hearing'  him  make  so 
nmlerate  a  demand.  "  What,"  said  he, 
"  darest  thou  request  a  recompense  un- 
worthy of  im*;  thinkest  thou  my  trea- 
sures are  not  sutTicienl  to  reward  tliv 
merit?"  "  If  thine  anger,"  replied  Sisla, 
"  be  not  inflamed  against  tliv  slave,  1 
have  discovered  to  thee  my  desire.  Deign 
to  content  me,  and  be  sure  my  anibilioii 
cannot  go  much  f.irtlier."  The  King  re- 
luctantly gave  orders  ihat  they  should 
deliver  to  the  Brahmin  the  miserable  ob- 
ject of  his  de>ires.  But  when  the  trea- 
surers had  essayed  to  calculate  that  which 
was  for  Sisla,  they  were  astonished  at  its 
result,  and  hastened  to  inform  the  King 
of  their  surprise  and  embarrassment. 
Neither  all  the  corn  in  the  kingdom,  nor 
all  its  riches,  had  been  able  to  suffice  for 
a  like  present.  The  Brahmin  seized  the 
occasion,  to  addre5s  a  new  lesson  to  the 
monarch,  and  to  make  him  feel  with  what 
prudence  lie  ou;;ht  lo  be-tow  his  favours, 
if  he  did  not  wish  them  to  be  abused. 
Shirham  was  sensible  of  the  profound 
wisdom  of  the  Brahmin.  "  Son  of  Taher," 
said  he,  embracing  him,  "this  is  the  se- 
cond victory  thou  hast  gained  over  me  ; 
s't  near  my  throne,  and  assist  me  in  l'o- 
verning  this  people.  Happy  are  the 
princes  who  gain  such  ministers." 

The  game  of  chess  acquired  in  the  end, 
so  great  a  celebrity,  that  it  soon  was 
known  all  over  the  east.  The  circum- 
stances which  brought  it  to  notice  in 
Persia,  are  the  following  :  — 

Bela;:i  succeeded  to  Shirham  in  the 
kingdom  of  India;  ha\ing  ascended  the 
throne  he  refused  to  pay  to  Nushtravan 
a  tribute  that  was  exacted  of  his  prede- 
cessor ;  and  these  two  princes  declared, 
on  this  account,  a  war  which  ihreateneiJ 
the  most  nnhappv  termination.  After  se- 
veral bloody  battles,  the  Kin^'  of  India, 
lo  put  an  end  to  their  difT'renre,  sent    to 
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the  King  of  Persia  a  set  of  chess,  and 
promisini;  to  pay  him  tribute  if  the  Per- 
sians could  discover  the  moves  of  the 
^ame.  The  King  assembled  all  the  learned 
of  Persia  to  consult  them  on  this  matter. 
BoMzonrghemir,  one  of  his  connsellorSj 
arrived  at  the  discovery  of  the  mystery 
of  chess,  but  little  satisfied  with  not  hav- 
ing been  \"anquished,  he  determined  to 
draw  from  then)  an  avowal  of  their  infe- 
riority. Excited  by  this  noble  motive, 
he  invented  backgammon,  and  Nushir- 
ravan  chose  him  to  carry  the  explanation 
of  the  chess  to  Belagi,  and  to  defy  him 
to  discover  the  moves  of  the  new  game, 
which  this  illustrious  courtier  had  in- 
vented. The  King  of  India  commenced 
by  sending  the  accustomed  tribute  to 
Persia,  but  it  was  in  vain  liiat  the  greatest 
wits  of  his  kingdom  endeavoured  to  dis- 
cover the  backgammon.  The  thing  was 
judged  ill  possible,  and  Bourzourghemir, 
in  generous  enmity  opened  up  its  secrets. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  modern  nations 
will  not  admit  this  kind  of  war,  which 
cost  neither  tears  nor  blood,  and  whose 
wounds  are  only  felt  by  self-love. 

Since  this  time  Chess  has  been  the  de- 
light of  many  renowned  conquerors  and 
kings.  It  is  known  that  Tamerlane  was 
passionately  fond  of  it,  and  Hyde  relates 
tliat  he  saw  in  the  treasury  of  Saint  Denis 
a  set  in  ivory,  which  had  belonged  to 
Charlemagne. 

Some  sovereigns,  however,  have  pro- 
scribed this  game  at  different  times.  Louis 
Ninth  issued  an  edict  against  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  time  lost  by  it.  Casimir 
Second  of  Poland,  by  an  ordinance  of 
1368,  attempted  to  put  it  down ;  and 
James  the  First  of  England  would  not 
allow  his  son  to  play  at  it. 

The  Goths  and  the  ancient  Swedes, 
previous  to  marrying  their  daughters, 
introduced  the  Chess  to  prove  the  ad- 
dress, and  intelligence,  of  those  who 
sought  their  alliance. 

Don  Juan  of  Austria  was  attended  in 
an  apartment,  the  whole  of  which  was 
formed  into  a  Chess  board,  the  different 
squares  were  represented  o.i  a  pavement 
of  black  and  white  marblr,  but  instead  of 
inanimate  figures,  he  employed  men  who 
moved  at  his  will,  and  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  game.  Since  this  time  we 
have  seen  more  than  one  general  imi- 
tate this  method,  without  playing  at 
Chess,  who  have  considered  his  soldiers 
but  as  instruments  of  wood,  destined  to 
prepare  his  success,  or  to  pay  for  his 
aults.  K. 


A    THOUSAND    AND    ONR 

Is  a  favourite  number  in  the  East,  or 
rather  a  favourite  term  for  an  indefinite 
number ;  as  the  "  thousand  and  one 
churches," — the  name  given  to  ruins  at 
Larenda  near  Iconium  ;  the  cistern  of 
"  a  thousand  and  one  pillars"  at  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  the  •'  thousand  and  one 
nights''  of  the  Arabian  Tales. 

Mod.  Trav. 


FAREWELL  TO  THE  YEAR. 

From  the  Spanish  of  Luis  Baylon. 

By  J.  G.  Lockhart. 

Harh  !  friends,  it  atriices  the  year's  last  hour, 

A  solemn  soumi  to  hear  : 
Come  fill  the  cup,  and  let  us  pour 

Our  blessing  on  the  parting  year; 
The  years  that  were,  the  dim,  the  gray. 

Receive  this  nigbt  with  choral  hymn, 
A  sister  shade  as  lost  as  they, 

And  soon  to  be  as  gray  and  dim. 
Fill  high  ;  she  brought  us  both  of  weal  and 

woe. 
Ami  nearer  lies  the  land  to  tvhich  we  go. 

On,  on,  in  one  unwearied  round, 

Old  Time  pursues  his  way  ; 
Groves  bud  and  blossom,  and  the  ground 

Expects  in  peace  her  yellow  prey: 
The  oak's  broad  leaf,  the  rose's  bloom, 

Togfther  fall,  together  lie  > 
And  undistinguished  in  the  tomb, 

Howe'er  they  lived,  are  ail  that  die. 
Gold, beauty, l<nightly  sword,  and  royul  crown. 
To   tlie  same   sleep  go    shorn   and   withered 
down. 

How  short  the  rapid  mouths  appear 

Since  round  this  bounl  we  met, 
To  welcome  in  the  infant  year. 

Whose  star  hath  now  for  ever  set  ! 
Alas  1  as  round  this  boird  1  luolt, 

I  think  on  more  than  I  behold, 
For  glossy  curls  in  gladness  shook 

That  night,  that  noware'iamp  and  cold. 
For  us  no  more  those  lovely  eyes  slmll  shine — 
Peace  to  her  slumbers  !  drown   >our  tearji   in 
wine. 

Thank  heaven  no  seer  unblestam  I, 

Before  the  time  to  tell. 
When  moons  as  brief  once  more  go  by. 

For  whom  this  cup  again  shall  s  veil. 
The  hoary  mower  strides  apace, 

Nor  crops  alone  the  ripened  ear  ; 
And  we  may  miss  the  merriest  face 

Among  us,  'gainst  another  yeur. 
Whoe'er  survive,  be  kind  as  we  have  been. 
And  think  of  friends  that  sleep   beneath  the 
gieen. 

Nay,  droop  not — being  is  not  breath ; 

'I'is  fate  that  friends  must  part; 
But  God  will  bless  in  life,  in  death. 

The  noble  soul,  the  gentle  heart. 
So  deeds  be  just  and  words  be  true. 

We   need  not  shrink  from  Nature's  rule  ; 
The  tomb,  so  daik  to  mortal  view, 

Is  heaven's  own  blessed  vestibule  , 
And  solemn,  but  not  sad,  this  cup  should  Bow, 
Though  nearer  lies  the  land  to  which  we  go. 

Annivcrsitry. 
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Bells,  History  of,  123 
Benefit  of  Clergy,  221 
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[T/ieir  Import.] 

Anchorage,  188 

Ballast  Shot,   ib. 

Bass  the  Lubber,  ib. 

Bear,  To,  ib. 

Beer,  ib. 

Carlinj^  Knees,  75 

Charge  vour  Touch-hole,  "5 

Dibble  the  Dibbles,  18» 

Drop  your  Ja*,  75 

Go  large,  To,  14 

Henpecked,  ISs 

Hermes  Fire,  St.  14 

Iron  Sick,  14 

Keel-raking  ib. 

Laskels,  ib. 

Lasking,  ib. 

Lee  Latch,  ib. 

Lie  Cambering,  75 

Pay  Cheap  the  Cable,  ib. 

Round  House,  ib. 

Sea  Gate,  ib. 

Set  the  Ship  by  the  Compass,  ib. 

Shew  him  the  Back-door,  76 

Ship  Ladders,  14 

Spring  a  Butt,  75 

Stream  the  Buoy,  ib. 

Take  and  Jyeave,  76 

Tsuut,  ib. 

Tax  his  Pouch,  ib. 

To  arm  a  Shot,  18S 

Nelson,  Anecdote  of,  285 

Cf)f  Xotr  Bna6. 

Absentee-ism,  The  Cau-e  of,  124 

Abstinence,  114 

Actor,  Requisites  to  form  an,  205 

Albans,  The  Duke  of  St.  413 

Ahce  Pierce,  302 

Amber,  158 

.Angler*,  Illustrious,  285 

.■\rabc  .'^aymgs,  1,38 

.Austrian  Land-storm,  i25 

Authoress  of  Coelebs  and  the  Le"  of  Mut- 

mn,  379 
Bo.scobel,  285 
Briite>,  Faciilti-sof,  270 
Brussels  l87 
Bugs,  Winged,  88 
Cannons,  220 
Caralelto  Punishment,  124 
Cards,  History  of,  413 
Casuistry,  Ro'yal,  317 
Cheerfulness  deBned,  138 
Cicero,  187 
Criticism,  87 

Crnrnwell's  wife,  her  character,  174 
Coachmen,  Bohemian,  coiilrasied,  l07 
Cochineal  Insert,  12-4,  187 
Coffee  Shrub  described,  260 
Coincidence,  237 
Coliseum,  Thi-,  210 


Communication,   The  quick  march  of,  87 

Contentment,  1^7 

Copal  V.irnish,  158 

Cornaro,  414 

Corpulency,  Remetfy  f^r,  414 

Cucking  Siool,  The,"  .301 

Damascus  Cutlery,  221 

DemaJes'  re.Toof  of  the  Athenians,  301 

Diodorus,  410 

D'Ossat,  Cardinal,  317 

Driiikintr,  Inordinate,  413 

Dunkirk,  174 

Ear  of  Dionvsius,  The,   124 

Edward  VI.' 155 

Eltham  Palace,  154 

English  Sailors,  tlier  excellence,  188 

Fame,  different  opinions  of,  286 

Flies,  364 

Food,  comparatiye  nutritive  properties  of, 

251 
Friendship,  155 
Gauntlet,  The,  397 
Gentleman,  Portrait  of  a,  87 
Good  and  Bad,  88 
Gondoliers  of  the  Neya,  221 
Greeks,  The  Modern,  '286 
Gum  Arabic,  206 
Hatred  of  the  Normans,  269 
Henry  V,  173 

VIII,  398 

Hindoo  mode  of  sinking  Wells,  187 

Hippocras  Wine,  317 

Indian  night-blindness,  137 

Industry,  205 

Inhabitants,  Old,  108 

James  II,  259 

Jasmine,  The,  186 

Jews,  number  of,  in  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland,  87 

,  strange  ideas  of  the,  88 

T.,aziness,  Recipe  for,  414 
I/eaves,  Electro-magnetism  of,  158 
Letter  Y,  The,  220 

s.  Decorating  of,  220 

Leyden  Univerrily,   Account  of  the  first 

rise,  378 
L'ELstrange,  Sir  Roger,  413 
Linnaeus,  269 
Love,  414 
Machinery,  285 
Masons,  365 
-Maxims,  Curious,  155 
Medicinal  Ice,  88 
Miraculous  Wafers,  234 
Miser,  A,  398 
Modern  Improvements,  139 
Monks'  Cells,  220 
Moorish  Superstition,  221 
More,    Sir  Thomas,    hi.s    Apophthegms, 

379 
Mysteries  or  Religious  Plays  251,  2S2 
Neapolitan  Lazaroni,  108 
Newsmongt>r,  The,  88 
Newspaper,  The  first  Scouh,  1-38 
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Opinion,  difference  of,  108 

Ostend,  137 

Otwav,  413 

Paley,  Dr    The  Domestic  Habits  of,  301 

Pengerswick  Castle,  304 

Perolavador  or  Flying  Dog,  155 

Pigeon  Shooting,  (A  Sketch,)  123 

Poetry  and  Music,  155 

Physicians,  ln(H:in,  88 

Raleigli,   Sir  W.   Instructions  to  his  Son, 
398 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  173 

Robin  Hnod,  301 

Russia,  Military  force  of,  237 

Sanjuire,  Claude,  398 

Scotticisms,  107 

Sebastian,  St.  after  the  Siege,  138 

Seeing  Life,  155 

Sermon  by  Latimer,  Extracts  from  a,  269 

Shakspeare's  Pedigree,  108 

Sicilian  Superstition,  174 

Smectymnus,  398 

Stage  Lights,  255 

Steam  Vessels,  124 

Stone  Crosses,  205 

Surrey,  The  Earl  of,  412 

Superstition,  413 

Supplying  Water  to  London,  Plan  for, 
159 

Temper,  Coolness  of,  205 

Theft,  Saxon  punishment  of,  238 

Time,  Ill-employment  of,  187 

Traitor,  Roman  "punishment  of  a,  238 

Tunisians,  their  Love  of  Agriculture,  221 

Turks,  Character  of  the,  220 

Turkish  Armv,  The,  205 

Ambassador's  Opmion  of  Eng- 
land, 238 

Verona,  125 

Umbrellas,  88 

Walsingham,  Sir  Francis,  398 
Whitehall  Chapel,  412 
William  the  Conqueror,  173 

^Utd^ei  of  ©ratorjS. 

iElian,  No. 

Adrianensis  Aristides,  — 

Arbiter  Petronius,  — 

Cicero,  — 

Demades,  — 

Hermogenes,  — 

Samosatensis,  Lucien,  — 
Seneca, 

Symmachus,  Quint.  Aurel.   — 

Quir^tilian,  — 


14 

15 

10 

8 

7 

11 

13 

9 

16 

12 


127 

142 
61 
31 
19 
73 

109 
45 

157 
93 


Broad  R,  89 

Borough  English,  287 

Fairntosh,  23 

Good  Woman  without  a  Head,  89 

Jet,  270 

Whijrs  and  Tories,  41 

Yankee,  The  term,  13 


Phrases,  Singular,  Their  import,  286 
Piccadilly,  its  West-end  in  1828,  136 

XBactvu, 

ORIGINAL,  SELECTED,   AND  TRANSLATED. 

Anatomy  of  the  Earth,  103 
Aihii'st  and  the  Worm,  The,  200 
Bachelor  in  danger  of  Matrimony,  217 
Haras  and  Guards,  or  the  Day  of  Peace, 

121 
Betty  Blink,  the  Spirit  Seeker,  25 
Change  of  Dress,  264 
Christmas  Weather,  406 
Cockney  Angler's  Pun-t,  The,  184 
Columbus,  149 
Comparison,  A,  359 
Consumption,  13 

CREAM  OF  THE  ANNUALS, 

(PUETICAL  SELECTION.) 

Advice  to  Bachelors  and  Spinsters. — H. 

Sm\th.—(Jmulei)  345 
Chevalier's  Song,  A.— P.  F.  Tytler,  Esq. 

— {Friendship's  Offering)  333 
Departed  Spirit,  To  a. — Mrs.  Hemans. — 

{Literary  S'ouvcnir)  329 
Epigram.— R.W.  Shepherd. —  (/^r2We/'* 

Wreath)  355 
Epigrams. —  S.    T.  Co\er\Age,— {Keep- 
sake) 348 
Junius  Brutus  — T.  Roscoe. —  {Friend. 

ship's  Oferin.  )  364 
Pearl,  To  a,— Lord  Porchester. — {Keep- 
sake) 348 
Song. — J.  Clare.— (Fo7-g-e/  me  not)  322 

, J  {Winter's  Wreath)  355 

from  the   Slavonian.— J.  Bowring. 

{Gem)  364 
Crippled  Jemmy,  267 
Day  and  Night,  27 
Death,  On,  403 
Deluge,  The,  374 
Dirge  to  the  Memory  of  Miss  Ellen  Gee  of 

Kew, 182 
Dog  Days,  The,  75 
Dying  Nun,  The,  214 
French  Governess,  The,  200 
Fruits  of  Sporting,  Tiie,  1.35 
First  at  the  Trystini  Place,  The,  45 
Forsaken,  The,  278 
Greece,  154 

311 

Henry  IV.  and  his  Ambassador,  43 

Hint  to  Retiring  Citizens,  A,  115 

Hunterre's  Invitacyon,  Ye,  246 

Impromptu,  57 

In-^cription  for  a  Gambling  House,  396 

Isle  worth,  39 

Johiniy  Armstrong,  In  memory  of,  359 

Kiss,  the,  75 

Knight's  Farewell,  The,  246 

Lines  to  a  Captive  i.ark,  23 ^ 

•  Mrs.  C— h— m,  40 

on  ihe  Anniversary  of  His  Majesty's 


Coronation,  104 


L 
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/ 


Lines  wrilieii   on   the   Blank   Leaf  of  the 

Lilerarv  Souvenir,  237 
London  L\  rics,  53,  183,  240 
Love,  -21 1 

and  Friendship,  236 

's  Disfjuiscs,  171 

Lover's  Safeguard,  The,  281 
Music,  376 
Norfolk  Punch,  6 
Ode  to  the  Moon.  100 

Foriilude,  3yO 

On  Set'injj  the  Drawing  of  a  Rose,  by  a 

Youujr  Lady,  411 
Past,  Present,  and  Future,  85 
Queen  of  the  G:uden  Bovver,  The. — {Song 

in  Rienzi)  214 
Raiiiv  I^av",  153 
Rapidity  of  Life,  397 
Retrospection,  297 
Roses,  The,  41 
Round  Robin,  A,  12 
Seeing  an  unfortunate  Orphan  asleep,  On 

265 
Sigh.  A,  73 
Sonjr,  S7 
,  by  Miss  Milford.— (CAri*/.  fiox,) 

409 
Sonnet,  135 

,3% 

,  written  on  the  Blank  Leaf  of  H. 

K.  White's  Remains,  306 
Stanzas,  73 

.  170 

,  396 

written  after  reading  Byron's  Don 

Juan,  133 

to  a  Friend,  soon  after  his  mar- 


riage, 391 
Suttee,  The,  308 

TABLETS   FOR   ACTRESSES. 
[Subjecii.] 

Ayton,  Miss  Fanny,  243 
Bartoiozii,  Mi-«, 
Bunn,  Mrs.  167 
Chalterlev,  Mrs.  197 
Chester,  Miss,  120 
Davenport,  Mrs.  213 
E^crton,  Mrs.  107 
Fearon,  Madame,  167 
Fitzwilliam,  Mrs.  120 
Foote,  Miss,  167 
Glover,  Mr-.  70 

Miss  P  243 

Graddon,  Miss,  167 
Harlowe,  Mrs.  167 
Jariiian  Mis',  167 
Jones,  Mrs.  C.  120 
Kelly,  Mi^s  F.  H.  70 
Knight,  Mrv.  ib. 
I^ve,  Mi<s,  107 
Orger,  Mrs.  ib. 
Patons,  The  Miss,  197 
Pasta,  Malame,  70 


Sontag,  Madame,  243 
Stephens,  Miss,  120 
Tree,  The  Misses,  70 
Variorum,  213 
V'eslris,  Mailanie,  119 
Vining,  Mrs.  197 
WaNJeii,  Mrs.  70 
Wek,  .Mrs.  197 

Tear  of  Memorv,  The,  2«1 

Three  Officers,  The,  39 

To  an  Inveterate  Critic,  284 

Twilight,  189 

Venison  Feasting,  294 

Voltaire's  Inscription   for  the  Gallery  of 

Cercy,  31 1 
Uurefjuiied  Love,  102 
^\'arrior's  Song,  The,  269 
What  is  Love?  281 
Witie,  200 
Wish,  A,  186 
Woman's  Love,  284 
Prospects,  English,  76 
Poor-Man-of-Mutton,  57 
Ready  Reckoners,  40 
Rienzi,  The  Tragedy  of,  228 
River  Mole,  43 
Road,  A  Scene  on  the,  101 
Sailor,  The,  (A  --kelch,)  219 
School  Recollections,  2-33 

Acid,  Gooseberry,  94 

Artillerv,  Novel,  142 

Boots,  Buoyant,  94 

Coach,  Railway,  94 

Cobbett's  new  Manufacture  of  Paper,  367 

Eau  de  Cologne,  Recipe  to  make,  157 

Eji^s,  mode  of  Preserving,  94,  383 

Gall,  method  of  depriving  it  of  its  co- 
louring matter,  62 

Glass  and  China,  63 

Ink,  Ancient,  143 

Mai.mifying  Power,  American,  127 

Metals,  Glass,  &c.  Turkiih  Cement  for 
joining,  63 

Pictures,  method  of  cleaning,  127 

Pyropliorus,  79 

Tea  Drinkers,  Hints  to,  79 

Vegetation,  German  mode  of  expediliner, 
367 

Signs,  Value  of,  286 

Smithfield  Heroes  in  their  Northern  De- 
pot, A  Peep  at  the,  314 

Sympathetic  Number?,  on,  242 

Calcs  aulr  llamaiirriS. 

Alan-a-Sop,  Adventures  of,  312 
Black  Will,  280,  316,  .361 
Convent  of  Catania,  81 
Death  of  Sir  .John  Chandos,  241 

the  Laird's  Jock,  .349 

Diana  of  Puittiers    and   Primaliccio  the 

Painter,  .365 
Evan  Dhu.  E.xpio  Is  of,  .337 
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Evening  at  Delft,  An,  225 

(jabriel  Vestynderi,  Sir,  05 

Goldsmith  of"  Westcheap,  257,  281 

Herman  the  Free-Lance,  177,  182 

Isabella  He  Jaiinay,  308 

Joe  Barriiigton,  the  Village  Barber,  7 

Kester  Hobson,  328 

Knight  of  the  Wounded  Hart,  27 

Legend  of  the  Rhine,  A,  145 

Lost  and  Won,  323 

Manuscript  found  in  a  Madhouse,  331 

Peasant  Countes«,  The,  33,  58 

Pope's  Promise,  385 

Revenge  of  Hugoiine,  The,  97 

Rosicrusian,  The,  17 

Rowland  Stanley,  129 

Rudolph  and  Elelina,  49 

Shaw,  The,  (A  Village  Sketch.)  199 


Sibel  Elkin,  97 
Soldier  Fiend,  The,  369 
Slapylton  Hall,  209,  235,  249 
Tale  of  the  Pyrenees,  A,  273 
Tapestried  Chamber,  The,  353,  376 
Three  Gallants,  The,  161 
Treasure  Seeker,  The,  113 
Winter  Cruise,  The,  401,  417 
Temple  Gardens,  A  Walk  in  the,  347 
Water  Cresses  and  their  Criers   375 


€\)c  Wtar, 

HISTORY    OF 

THE     MONTHS. 

August 

40 

September 

•              • 

110 

October 

,               , 

191 

November 

. 

254 

December 

. 

350 

%i&t  of  <^ml)cni^f)mcnt!S, 

EXPRESSLY    DESIGNED    FOR    THIS    WORK. 


Knight  of  the  Wounded  Hart 

2  Rosicrucian 

3  Peasant  Countess 

4  Rudolph  and  Ett-lina 

5  Sir  Gabriel  Vestynden 

6  Convent  of  Catania 

7  Revenge  of  Hugoiine 
Treasure  Seeker 

9  Rowland  Stanley 

10  Legend  of  the  Rhine 

11  Three  Gallants 

12  Herman  the  Free  Lance 

13  Sibel  Elkin 

14  Stapylton  Hall 

15  Evening  at  Delft 

16  Death  of  Sir  John  Chandos 

17  Goldsmith  of  Westcheap 

18  Tale  of  the  Pyrenees 

19  Black  Will 

20  Isabelle  de  Jaunay 

21  Fancy  Head  Piece 

22  Kester  Hobson 

23  Exploits  of  Evan  Dhu 

24  The  Tapestried  Chamber 

25  Soldier  Fiend 

26  Pope's  Promise 

27  Winter  Cruise 

28  .  Fancy 


[Chelt.  Album.] 

YLo7i.  May.]  17 

[T  a  Belle  Assem.]  33 

[Destcent  of  the  Danube]  49 

[Original]  65 

[Old  Mon.]  81 

[Oriijinal]  97 

[JVeekly  Rev.]  113 

[Original]  129 

.         .         [Do.]  145 

[D".]  161 

S^Do.]  177 

[La  Belle  Assem.]  193 

[Original.]  209 

[Do.]  225 

[Do.]  241 

.     Forget  Me  Not.]  257 

.     [Old  Month.]  273 

.     [Original.]  289 

[Friendship's  Offering]  308 

.  320 

[Winter's  Wreath.]  328 

[Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  2d  Series.]  .337 

[Keepsake.]  353 

[Original.]  369 

[Assetn.]  385 

[Month.]  401 

Vk.neitf:  Tim. p.  P'aok 
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